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INTRODUCTION 


THE theatrical season of which this seventh volume of 
“The Best Plays” series is a record falls with rather a 
definite thud into the just average group. Its highlights, 
if any, were scattered and dim, it indicated no particular 
trend toward new artistic standards nor fell far back 
from such standards as previously have been achieved. 

I find encouragement in the fact that the tendencies 
of the previous season which resulted in the production 
of many plays of a flaring sensationalism, dramas 
bearing heavily upon a rather cheap frankness in the 
treatment of sex themes, were discounted and quite 
effectually squelched by the good common sense of the 
playgoing public. 

Before the holidays I counted a dozen failures of plays 
that had evidently been produced to meet what their 
sponsors believed to be a strong demand for a brutal 
frankness of expression from Freudian bases of argu- 
ment. 

Their producers wasted thousands of dollars in wild 
publicity campaigns to no avail. A small and curious 
public greeted them with avidity, but the greater and 
saner public was not interested. Primarily, I suspect, 
because they were not good entertainments. 

The choice of the ten plays from which excerpts are 
included in this book was again an arbitrary choice, 
representing no more than my best judgment as a pro- 
fessional playgoer. This judgment, I may add, is not 
based entirely upon the literary quality of the plays as 
written drama, but rather upon their fitness to represent 
truthfully the trend and character of the season as a 
whole. 

Of the ten plays, six were of American authorship, 
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three English and one Russian. In the process of 
their selection I considered seriously seven other plays 
which are entitled to such honor as goes with that consid- 
eration. These seven were Maxwell Anderson’s “Outside 
Looking In,” Sean O’Casey’s “Juno and the Paycock,” 
Sidney Howard’s “Lucky Sam McCarver,” Philip Barry’s 
“In a Garden,” Eugene O’Neill’s “The Fountain,” Marcel 
Pagnol and Paul Nivoix’s “Merchants of Glory,” as 
translated from the French by Ralph Roeder, and Daniel 
Rubin’s “Devils.” 

Each of these plays has a definite claim to recognition, 
but none of them is entitled, I feel, to substitution for one 
of the chosen ten. 

The awarding of the Pulitzer prize to Mr. George Kelly 
this season pays deserved tribute to a keenly observant 
study of character and to this author’s superior techni- 
cal proficiency as a dramatist. “Craig’s Wife” was, I 
believe, the most popular choice of a prize-winner the 
Pulitzer committee has yet made. Mr. Kelly barely 
missed winning the prize with “The Show-Off” in 1924, 
and the recollection of his failure then added materially 
to the popularity of his success this year. 

“The Great God Brown,” employing for the first time 
a modernized use of the Greek mask, is so typically 
O’Neill that it stands alone as a contribution to the 
dramatic literature of America. Its spiritual quality 
rather than its dramatic content, I feel, represents this 
writer at his best — a quality, incidentally, that I realize 
I have done scant justice in the brief digest herein 
contained. 

“The Green Hat” may be classified frankly as one 
of the best of the popular successes my collaborator, the 
playgoing public, was pleased to endorse. Michael 
Arlen’s vogue as a novelist was at its height at the time 
of its production, and the play is thoroughly representa- 
tive of what the public wanted at the moment. 

“The Dybbuk” is, in a sense, foreign to our native 
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taste in drama. Yet it was so outstanding a success and 
so finely representative of a type of religious folk play 
that is likely to figure prominently in the drama of the 
future that I consider it entitled to inclusion. 

Channing Pollock’s “The Enemy” is sound drama writ- 
ten upon a purposeful theme. Its plea for a greater tol- 
erance is honest and its thinly disguised but cleverly 
included anti-war propaganda is entitled to such added 
dissemination as we who believe in the theatre as a ros- 
trum, when the author’s inspiration is motivated by a 
helpful and sanely reasoned message, can give it. 

William Hurlbut’s “Bride of the Lamb” is the type of 
drama that plays better than it reads. There is doubt- 
less room for argument as to whether it does or does 
not truthfully reflect the causes and effects of the highly 
emotional religious revivals that flourish in the middle 
western sections of our country. But, granting Mr. Hurl- 
but his premise, it is a holding and in many respects 
an illuminating exhibit of native reactions. 

Marc Connelly’s “The Wisdom Tooth” and John van 
Druten’s “Young Woodley” are characteristic studies of 
growing and expanding youth. Mr. Connelly’s play 
drifts entertainingly into a dreamland fantasy by sending 
a spineless, carbon-copy New York clerk back to his 
childhood in search of the upstanding lad he used to 
be. Mr. Van Druten’s comedy is an honest and free- 
spoken study of those problems of adolescence that 
afflict schoolboys approaching young manhood. 

I have included two of the lighter comedies, Frederick 
Lonsdale’s “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” and George Kauf- 
man’s “Butter and Ege Man,” both to leaven the list and 
because they most creditably represent the lighter plays 
of their respective classes. “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” 
is brightly written as to dialogue and unfolds a fascinat- 
ing theatre story of a young woman who tried to be a 
crook and happily became a great and good lady. Mr. 
Kaufman’s “Butter and Egg Man” is essentially a 
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photographic study of Broadway characters written with 
the wit and incisive satire which are its author’s dominant 
gifts. 

With this issue we add the seventh chapter to a cur- 
rent history of the theatre in America, in so far as that 
history can be conclusively written around the record of 
the theatre in New York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. The editor’s thanks are again broadcast to 
the supporting public that has made the continuance of 
the series possible. 

B. M. 


Forest Hills, L. I. 
June 15, 1926. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1925-26 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 
JUDGED solely by the physical bulk of its produc- 


tions the theatre season of 1925-26 will go down in such 
history as may later be written of the American stage 
as the most productive of any New York has previously 
experienced. In the matter of creative accomplishment, 
however, it bulks less interestingly. 

There were, by the record, some two hundred sixty- 
three productions of new plays and revivals. Two hun- 
dred and twenty of the plays were new, in fact, and two 
or three dozen of these were successful. But less than 
a half-dozen stand out as distinct achievements serving 
to fulfil any author’s promise or to establish new artis- 
tic standards. 

I do feel that, with “Craig’s Wife,” George Kelly has 
fully lived up to the high expectations aroused by “The 
Show-Off,” and that Eugene O’Neill, who is writing, if 
any man is doing that, with an eye to the spiritual future 
of the theatre rather than seeking primarily to meet 
a commercial demand of the present, has met the prom- 
ise of his career with “The Great God Brown.” 

Channing Pollock, whose dominating ambition at the 
moment appears to be to compose striking dramatic 
variations upon familiar themes, produced in “The 
Enemy” a worthy successor to “The Fool.” Maxwell 
Anderson dug an arresting study of hobo life out of Jim 
Tully’s written observations of the American tramp 
which failed honorably as a comedy called “Outside 
Looking In.” Sidney Howard, who won last year’s 
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Pulitzer prize with “They Knew What They Wanted,” 
suffered a quick and, to me, undeserved failure with 
“Lucky Sam McCarver,” and Philip Barry took defeat 
gracefully with a thoughtful but slightly cloudy drama 
called “In a Garden.” 

Of the hundred and seventy dramatic entertainments 
only thirty-three ran for a hundred performances or 
more. As nothing less than a hundred performances is 
looked upon as a successful record on Broadway, the 
dramas and comedies were no more than a fifth success- 
ful. 

The musical plays did better. There were forty-two 
of them, and twenty were played for a hundred perform- 
ances or better. The chances of failure are, it would 
seem, less with musical plays than with drama. But the 
costs of production are so much higher the chances of 
failure are balanced. 

There were also more revivals than usual. Some were 
important, many were used as stopgaps to fill in where 
new plays had failed. Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” with 
which the Theatre Guild thought to start a Shaw cycle, 
was the chief success among the resurrections, though it 
created something considerably less exciting than a 
furore. 

At this writing Barrie’s “What Every Woman Knows” 
is still playing and so successful has Helen Hayes been 
in recapturing what we know as the Barrie mood in the 
theatre that I anticipate continued success for the ven- 
ture. In fact it is very likely to lead to the reclaiming 
of the entire Maud Adams repertoire, through Miss 
Hayes, and that will mean much to Barrieites every- 
where. 

The “Hamlet in Modern Dress” was by far the most 
interesting of the experimental revivals, and it naturally 
took on the color and appeal of a novelty. With Basil 
Sydney as the Dane in mufti, as it were, a sack coat for 
Elsinore, a yellow dressing gown for the reception of 
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the players, and what are known as golf togs for the 
burial of Ophelia, the mightiest of the tragedies came off 
not only surprisingly, but inspiringly well to all those 
of us who could, for the occasion, slip the shackles of 
tradition. For a few weeks the response was hearty 
and praise extravagantly bestowed. Then interest began 
to lag. Through Mr. Sydney’s enthusiasm, however, the 
modern Hamlet was kept playing for eighty-eight per- 
formances. 

In February Arthur Hopkins revived “The Jest,” with 
Alphonz Ethier and Basil Sydney in the réles originally 
played by John and Lionel Barrymore. Having suf- 
fered two early season failures with the Maxwell Ander- 
son-Laurence Stallings dramas, “First Flight” and “The 
Buccaneer,” (from both of which we all expected much 
after the full season run of the same authors’ “What 
Price Glory?”) and a quasi-failure with “In a Garden,” 
despite the appealing presence of Laurette Taylor in the 
leading réle, Mr. Hopkins was in no mood to venture 
with other new plays. 

Walter Hampden returned to his repertoire for 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” after a joint starring season with 
Ethel Barrymore in “Hamlet” and “The Merchant of 
Venice.” Both had expected great things from their 
professional partnership, but it failed to excite the pub- 
lic of either artist. 

Eva LeGallienne courageously began an Ibsen matinee 
season with “The Master Builder’ and followed with 
“John Gabriel Borkman” with such success that she is 
this year to attempt a Civic Theatre movement of her 
own, bringing the better drama within reach of the $1.50 
pocketbook. There were also matinee performances of 
“Little Eyolf.” 

There were two revivals of “The School for Scandal,” 
though only one attempted a run. Mrs. Samuel Insull, 
(Gladys Wallis) after twenty years of retirement and 
social prestige in Chicago, returned briefly to the stage 
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as Lady Teazle. Her production, built for a charity 
campaign in Chicago, was a handsome. one, she made 
$100,000 for charity at home, and she was pleasantly 
received in New York. The larger metropolitan public, 
however, was not interested. 

George Tyler, following his successful two-season tour 
of the all-star “Rivals” with a similarly grand venture 
with “The School for Scandal,” proudly brought his 
production into New York for a single Sunday night invi- 
tation performance to show the neighbors what he had 
done. A newcomer, May Collins, was Mr. Tyler’s Lady 
Teazle, and O. P. Heggie his Sir Peter. 

There was a seriously attempted revival of “The Un- 
chastened Woman” which did not come off, a nicely 
staged and soundly proportioned revival of “The Two 
Orphans” with a starry cast, a fine restaging of 
“Tolanthe” under the direction of Winthrop Ames, and a 
slightly burlesqued resurrection of “East Lynne” that 
neither did the Greenwich Village Theatre group much 
credit nor paid them any profit. 

The Players’ Club selected “Henry IV” for its spring 
festival, and Otis Skinner was the Falstaff to the Prince 
Hal of Basil Sydney and the Hotspur of Philip Merivale. 
The Actors’ Theatre revived Wilde’s “The Importance 
of Being Earnest” with fair success, and the Guild carried 
Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion” and “The Man of 
Destiny” through sixty-eight performances, but did not 
find the bill a particularly light burden. 

Several of last season’s successes came back for return 
engagements of varying lengths. Al Jolson resumed the 
interrupted run of “Big Boy” and added one hundred 
and twenty performances to his former record. Mr. 
Belasco’s “The Dove,” the Actors’ “Candida,” the recur- 
ring “Blossom Time” and “White Cargo,” and the 
scarlet “Ladies of the Evening” were also newly rep- 
resented, 


Among the minor excitements of the theatre year were 
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the coming of Raquel Meller, the Spanish diseuse, who 
has been flirting outrageously with our eager impresarii 
ever since she became the most popular of music hall 
celebrities in Paris. Years ago she thought to come for 
the vaudeville managers. Later for Morris Gest. Once 
or twice for the Selwyns and at least that many times 
for Florenz Ziegfeld. Finally E. Ray Goetz, whose man- 
agerial activities are limited but whose wife, Irene 
Bordoni, is French, succeeded in inducing the elusive 
artiste to follow a dotted line signature to the steamer 
and thence to America. 

Her opening performance was given a flare of dis- 
tinction by being priced at $25 a seat on the lower floor. 
In spite of which, or because of which, her reception 
was friendly, even cordial, and her popularity grew. 
She gave thirty-two concerts in all, a small symphony 
orchestra playing her accompaniments. Starting west, 
with Hollywood and the cinema farms her objective, she 
duplicated her New York success, at $10 the seat, in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago. 

Mr, Gest, thrilled to his innards by the national furore 
he had created with the Moscow Art Theatre dramatic 
group and later with “The Miracle,” also imported the 
Musical Studio section of the Moscow Art Theatre. He 
did not do so well with this venture, however, until the 
highly modernized “Carmen,” called “Carmencita and 
the Soldier” came into the repertoire. Concentrating 
on this the Russians recovered considerable prestige in 
New York and not a little money on tour. 

For the first time in its twenty or thirty years’ exist- 
ence the Princess Theatre company of Madrid, headed 
by Maria Guerrero and Don Ferdinand Diaz de Mendoza, 
played an engagement in New York, arousing the enthu- 
siasm of Latin Americans and inspiring the respect of 
their American reviewers for their art if not for their 
scenery. 


We also had the incident of Mr. Carroll’s bathtub 
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party, but probably it would be as well if we did not go 
into that until further court decisions establish its classi- 
fication. Starting as a farce, it developed drama and 
was, at last accounts, pointed for tragedy. 

Of the summer shows starting late in June, 1925, “The 
Grand Street Follies” continued through till fall, Mr. 
White’s “Scandals” remained until midwinter, and the 
Shuberts’ “Artists and Models” practically ran out the 
season. Earl Carroll’s “Vanities,” which started July 6, 
is at the moment threatening confidently to fill out a full 
year and go right on with a new edition. 

Aside from these summery affairs the tourist months 
offered little of consequence. August’s first weeks were 
hot and dull. Later the month piled up a list of sixteen 
attractions, including return engagements of Mr. Jolson’s 
“Big Boy” and Mr. Belasco’s “The Dove.” Of the six- 
teen the Shuberts’ “Gay Paree” achieved two hundred 
performances, and “The Girl in the Taxi” stayed on for 
one hundred and three. The others got from four per- 
formances to four and six weeks, and then quietly faded 
away. 

September, as usual, saw the first rush of important 
plays. Thirty-two of one kind and another were offered 
these thirty September days, and they included the sea- 
son’s distance champion, “Cradle Snatchers,” Mr. Arlen’s 
“The Green Hat,” which stayed on until March and did 
a tremendous business through the holidays; Mr. Con- 
rad’s “The Vortex,” which was an early season sensa- 
tion but did not last; “Dearest Enemy,” a clean oper- 
etta which surprised many of the Broadway crowd by 
running the season through; “The Vagabond King,” 
which promises to continue as endlessly as did “The 
Student Prince,” and “Sunny” which was, and is still, 
the season’s most consistently sensational success in its 
class. In addition to these outstanding successes the 
month also introduced George Kaufman’s “Butter and 
Egg Man,” the globe-circling “No, No, Nanette,” George 
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Jessel’s venture with “The Jazz Singer,” a Jewish story 
that ran the winter through; Maxwell Anderson’s tramp 
play, “Outside Looking In,” which enthused many people 
but not enough, and the Theatre Guild’s revival of 
Shaw’s “Arms and the Man.” It was in September that 
K. H. Sothern, giving up Shakespeare in order that Mrs. 
Sothern (Julia Marlowe) might be forced to rest, made 
his reappearance in a modern play, George Middleton’s 
adaptation of Brieux’ “Accused,” and started a season’s 
playing that served him profitably. 

’ October was dull by comparison. Now again there 
were thirty-two plays offered, which meant that the sea- 
son had averaged thus far better than a play a day. 
Naturally the competition was keen, and the weaker 
attractions began to suffer. Mr. Cohan’s “American 
Born” had a fair start at the Hudson, but the author- 
actor was content with eleven weeks, after which he 
went touring. “These Charming People” brought Cyril 
Maude back for what has been announced as his Ameri- 
can farewell, and he did nicely during a twelve-week run. 

The first real hit of the month was George Kelly’s 
“Craig’s Wife” on the twelfth, followed two weeks later 
by Channing Pollock’s “The Enemy.” The Kelly play 
started slowly and gradually built up a big business 
which was measurably increased with the awarding of 
the Pulitzer prize to this play in the spring. Mr. Pol- 
lock’s war drama began with a rush superinduced by 
early reports of its forcefulness and power, but there 
was a slackening of the pace after the holidays. 

A new Owen Davis comedy, “Easy Come, Easy Go,” 
did nicely and there was a production of a sordid but 
forceful little drama called “A Man’s Man” written by 
Patrick Kearney and sponsored by a better-play group 
called the Stagers. This play threatened to create some- 
thing of a stir but could never quite make it. 

“Young Woodley” started the November list off with a 
hit at the little Belmont Theatre. This study of ado- 
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lescence in an English boys’ school, written by a young 
professor in Wales, John van Druten by name, was 
barred in England because of the frankness of its dia- 
logue. But with a line or two deleted over here, and 
thanks to an exceptionally good performance by Glenn 
Hunter, the play was voted charmingly sentimental and 
genuinely interesting. It continued at the Belmont until 
May. 

" week later Ina Claire came in with Frederick 
Londale’s “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” and there was 
joy in the town. This neatly sophisticated and brightly 
written comedy was still extraordinarily successful as 
this record was being written in June. Eva LaGal- 
lienne also began her revivals, previously recorded, in 
November. 

Two light comedies, “Alias the Deacon” and “Laff 
That Off,” were started with little hope in the breasts of 
their producers that they would get better than an aver- 
age six or eight weeks. But it is now June and they 
are still running. There is a large public that has a 
way of finding out the substantial comedy entertainment 
that amuses it without reference to what any of the bored 
experts may have thought of it. 

There was a good bootleg melodrama called “Twelve 
Miles Out,” which remained for nearly two hundred per- 
formances at the Playhouse, and the Nash girls, Mary 
and Florence, helped Rachel Crothers’ comedy, “A Lady’s 
Virtue,” through a seventeen-week run at the Bijou. 
“Princess Flavia’ was staged elaborately at the Century, 
and seemed set for the season, considering the popularity 
of the “Zenda” story that was its inspiration. But the 
larger public tilted its nose and “Flavia” struggled 
uncertainly through one hundred and_ sixty _ per- 
formances, 

By December the question of success or failure had 
been settled fairly definitely and there were many 
changes, Thirty-four new attractions were offered this 
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holiday month, including three revivals. Among them 
the familiar extremes in entertainment, “The Cocoanuts,” 
with the Marx brothers, a riotous hit at the Lyric, and 
“The Dybbuk,” an impressive Jewish religious drama 
which drew the faithful of many races to the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse and thrilled them all. 

Arthur Hammerstein’s fine “Song of the Flame,” with 
a Russian choir of forty voices in the ensemble, was a 
feature of the holidays. “Tip-Toes” a George Gershwin 
musical comedy, sprang quickly to the head of the popu- 
larity list in its division, Jane Cowl began a successful 
season in Noel Coward’s “Easy Virtue,” which in the 
spring she took to London; “The Patsy,” a smart little 
flapper comedy, sidled in unobtrusively, made a star of 
an attractive ingenue, Claiborne Foster, and stayed until 
summer; a second English revue called “By the Way,” 
with Jack Hulburt and Cicely Courtneidge, scored a sec- 
ond English hit at the Gaiety, and a New England char- 
acter study, “One of the Family,” having excited the 
experts not at all, ran on and on and is still running. 

The January period was distinguished by the produc- 
tion of Eugene O’Neill’s “The Great God Brown” at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre and, I think, the forty-sixth 
rebuilding of the Century Theatre roof to accommodate 
another Shubert revue called “A Night in Paris.” Aside 
from these two it was notable principally for its failures, 
which included “The Goat Song” at the Guild and a 
variety of others of less consequence. 

There were red-letter days in February. On one “The 
Shanghai Gesture” with Florence Reed prominently dis- 
played as the proprietress of a Chinese brothel, was pro- 
duced at Martin Beck’s Theatre. On another “Lulu Belle” 
with Lenore Ulric playing with gestures and enthusiasm 
a colored harlot of Harlem, came to the Belasco. On a 
third Marjorie Rambeau fought off a man of evil intent 
in a bedroom in “The Night Duel” and on a fourth a 
French Canadian who had mistaken a Holy Roller’s wife 
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for a reincarnation of the Virgin, excited more or less 
comment at the Maxine Elliott in a play called “The 
Virgin.” 

The first two were enormously successful, but not even 
their trumped-up sex excitements could save the others. 
“The Wisdom Tooth” came in about the middle of the 
month, and served to sweeten the record, and there was 
an amusing comedy of life among the department store 
clerks called “Love "Em and Leave ’Em.” It was in 
February that Mr. Hopkins revived “The Jest” and Mr. 
Hampden “Cyrano,” and it was in February that Henry 
Miller played his last engagement in his own theatre in 
“Embers.” The play was a failure and Mr. Miller died 
two months later while rehearsing its successor. 

The Lenten days of March were rather drab in the 
theatre, though they did bring forth two dramas of worth. 
One was Sean O’Casey’s play of the Irish revolution, 
“Juno and the Paycock,” and the other William Hurl- 
but’s “Bride of the Lamb,” excerpts from which are in- 
cluded in this volume. There were many failures, the 
most notable of them being that of “Ashes of Love,” writ- 
ten by the Countess of Cathcart and financed by her 
following her sensational adventure in being detained 
and threatened with deportation by the immigration 
authorities as one having been guilty of moral turpitude 
in eloping to South Africa with the Earl of Craven. 
“Ashes” survived one week of polite booing at the 
National and was then packed up and taken home by the 
discouraged countess. 

Another of the undistinguished but amusing comedies 
the people liked, called “Square Crooks,” came in in 
March and played into the summer, and a rough but 
exciting melodrama called “Kongo” was a late and 
reasonably popular entrant. Lew Fields staged a musical 
comedy called “The Girl Friend” for his son, Herbert, 
who wrote the book, and Mrs. John Barrymore (Michael 
Strange) helped the Stagers with a revival of Strind- 
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berg’s “Easter,” and played a principal part with fair 
success, 

Of the nineteen productions made in April, seven were 
revivals, of which mention has previously been made. 
It was a happy month for the Theatre Guild because in 
“At Mrs, Beam’s” these experimental producers found 
their first success. This was the month of Raquel Mel- 
ler’s arrival, which stirred some excitement, and the 
month a bold play called “Sex” was produced in 63d 
Street. Coming as a sort of last straw, “Sex” stimulated 
the slowly awakening interest of the district attorney and 
he again brought his play jury system into action. Four 
or five of the bolder offerings were investigated, and 
certain deletions ordered, but only one play was ordered 
suppressed entirely, a revue frankly called “The Bunk of 
1926.” The owners took the matter to court and obtained 
a temporary injunction. But, despite the publicity, the 
revue died before action upon the injunction was finally 
taken. 

The Little Theatre tournament, held in May at the 
Bayes Theatre, took on an added interest this year, being 
for the first time an international contest. Backed by 
the British Drama League an organization known as the 
Huddersfield Thespians crossed the ocean as contestants, 
and a second English group from Gloucester Vale also 
entered. 

From this country there were entrants from Dallas, 
Texas, Winston-Salem, N. C., and Shreveport, La., as 
well as a dozen groups from the New York district. The 
Dallas players for the third time carried away the Belasco 
trophy and high honors. 

Within the next few weeks the summer shows were 
well started. “Great Temptations” was at the Winter 
Garden, “The Merry World” at the Imperial, George 
White’s “Scandals” at the Apollo, the “Grand Street 
Follies” at the Neighborhood and the Ziegfeld “Follies” 
substitute called “No Foolin’” at the Globe. 
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The season was over if not done with. Some forty 
attractions were still lingering in the lap of a frosty 
spring and with the help of the cut-rate brokers eking out 
an existence of sorts. 

Two hundred and sixty odd attractions offered, includ- 
ing new plays, important revivals and recent favorites 
returned to continue interrupted engagements. Thirty per 
cent of them successful, roughly, and seventy per cent 
failures. That’s show business. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By O. L. Harr 
Editor Chicago Journal 


THE prevalence of absentee landlordism in the amuse- 
ment field in Chicago is a fatal obstruction to whatever 
impulse this city might have toward the origination of 
its entertainment. A play successfully acted in Chicago 
before it is exposed to the critical examination of the 
Kast is hailed as a demonstration of the independence of 
the Midwest, and there follow predictions of a separa- 
tion, if not of a divorce, of the metropolis of the interior 
from the metropolis of the seashore. 

These successes and these predictions are the history 
of the Chicago stage for a generation. There was a time 
when Chicago was lightly fettered by New York, but 
that time ended with the organization of the producing 
and booking syndicates, which slipped their benevolent 
shackles upon the wrists of the Drama and of Song and 
Dance on these back trails. Now we are but a market 
for, not a manufacturer of, the shining gimcracks of the 
playhouse. We face eastward when we pray for the 
drama’s nepenthe; our orisons are directed to Shubert 
and Erlanger, and in them and their brethren we put 
our trust, 

They have some difficulty in keeping filled with prime 
delights just less than a score of theatres in this interior 
capital. When their wares are worthy they prosper here, 
for the people huddled by the sweet waters of Lake 
Michigan do not speak in vain boasting when they declare 
themselves great friends, if not ardent lovers, of the 
Drama and all its variants. But when the wares are 
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not worthy this public evinces a rude lack of hospitality 
and a congestion of its generosity. It delights in the 
Chicago success, and these mount to a considerable num- 
ber in the course of a season. But once examined they 
are found to be spuriously labelled nine times out of 
ten, for the manager and his “angel,” his scenery and 
his actors, his script and his press agent are all found to 
be of New York, and more significantly still, New York 
is his goal. It comes to this: That no New York manager 
produces for Chicago, but that he looks upon a railroad 
center of more than three million inhabitants as a dog 
town in which, if he is lucky, his show may run for six 
months or a year. 

It was the custom of a lamented great producer, as it 
is the custom now of some other worthies, never to bring 
to this mid-region a play without hailing the peasantry 
as his kinsmen and declaring an intention of taking up 
a permanent residence among those who so well appreci- 
ate the good, the true and the beautiful. Each new 
generation of theatregoers — and there is one every six 
or seven years — accepts this harmless buncombe for 
a thousand times more than it is worth, but one who has 
gone through a quarter of a century of purple pronuncia- 
mentoes knows their worth and their purpose, for he 
realizes that for as long as this is one nation, and for 
as long as Chicago and New York both accept, in a 
measure, the law as it is handed down in the District of 
Columbia, one city will be the originator of. the great 
bulk of theatrical produce, and the other a consumer, 
with, however, an unappeasable and ever more voracious 
appetite. 

Into Chicago in the past season have wandered a 
number of roving plays with which New York had no 
acquaintance, and perhaps not even any suspicion of their 
existence. The beginning of the season saw several of 
these “Chicago shows” on exhibition; midseason brought 
more; the end of the season came with half a dozen of 
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them in performance. Some will cross the Hudson in 
due course, but others will eke out a lean existence on the 
byways of the great basin. All these plays which were 
born with the slightest prospect of ever escaping the 
confines of Chicago’s quadrangular loop were played by 
peripatetic New Yorkers, were written, cast and financed 
chiefly by persons to whom Pittsburgh is a western city, 
and lived their few or many nights and afternoons here 
with a heartache for the Atlantic littoral. 

Yet Chicago, as the second best theatrical auction block 
in America, finds its place in a year book to report activi- 
ties of which tidings may not have spread far and to 
pronounce its verdict upon an assortment of specimens 
of the dramatic art. The season consumed about ninety 
plays and musical shows. Outstanding engagements were 
those of “The Miracle,” “The Dove,’ “What Price 
Glory?” “Rain,” “They Knew What They Wanted,” 
“Pigs,” “Old English,” “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
“Castles in the Air,” “The Student Prince,” “Kid Boots,” 
“Big Boy,” “The Judge’s Huband,” “Close Quarters” and 
“Louie the Fourteenth.” 

A curious train of misfortune brought interruption 
to the engagement of three of the most successful of the 
lyric entertainments of the year when the illness of Eddie 
Cantor and Al Jolson and an accident to Leon Errol 
halted respectively “Kid Boots,” “Big Boy” and “Louie 
the Fourteenth.” In the case of “Big Boy” the intake 
at the time of suspension was the largest in the history 
of Chicago for an exhibition of lyric folly, the receipts 
averaging $42,000 a week. There were other sudden 
suspensions, but in these cases the ailment was in the 
play —“The Fascinating Devil,” “The Duchess of Elba,” 
an adaptation by Avery Hopwood of one of Rudolph 
Lothar’s essays in indelicacy; “The Love City” and other 
examples of dramaturgic futility the titles of which were 
unknown before they came and forgotten immediately 


they collapsed. 
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What with coming and going, with success and failure, 
with blizzards and taxes, with the flu and the movies, 
with starry casts and skinned casts, with prices moderate 
or prices high, with skillful management and with shoe- 
string speculation, 1925-26 was an average season, 
neither richer nor poorer, more serious nor more silly, 
eraver nor gaudier than any other season. It was given 
an exotic tinge by the presence of Max Reinhardt’s pro- 
duction of the cathedral spectacle, “The Miracle,” by 
the coming of Nemirovitch-Dantchenko’s singing and act- 
ing Russians to perform with moderate appeal in “Car- 
mencita and the Soldier” and the “Lysistrata,” by the 
flying visit of that gifted daughter of Iberia, Raquel 
Meller, and by the protracted visit of a Chinese grand 
opera troupe, which held forth in a little South-side 
hideaway. There was a constant inflow of plays English 
and French, new and old, ranging, on the side of Albion 
from Noel Coward’s “The Vortex” back to Mr. Sheridan’s 
“The School for Scandal” and from Mr. Sheridan’s “The 
Rivals” down to Michael Arlen’s “Those Charming 
People.” Two London revues, Charlot’s and Jack Hul- 
bert’s, came to bask a little while in the glow of merited 
favor. Edward H. Sothern, lone-starring in Eugene 
Brieux’ “L’Avocat,” in which he traversed in accents 
Shakespearean an interesting disquisition on the ethics 
of the legal profession in France, found a happy wel- 
come; a rather formidable constellation of starry players 
lifted the season to one of its peaks with admirable pro- 
jection of “Close Quarters,” the A. E. Thomas adapta- 
tion of “The Demi-Monde” of Dumas fils, and then as a 
further bow to the historic French these self-same players 
revived, after some reorganization, Margaret Mayo’s 
translation of Victorien Sardou’s “Divorgons.” Eva Le 
Gallienne, with worthy zeal devoted to a somewhat doubt- 
ful cause, made obeisance to the dating Ibsen and acted 
his “The Master Builder” and “John Gabriel Borkman.” 
Bertha Kalich made in this marketplace her return to 
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drama in the vernacular, via translation, and gave, with 
admired assistance, a chain of performances of Suder- 
mann’s aging “Magda.” Came, also, “The Dybbuk.” 

The foregoing comprise almost all the drama of 
foreign derivation set upon the Chicago stage in the 
season, save a succession of plays acted by the resident 
company at the new Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, where Thomas Wood Stevens is the master of 
a numerous band of players, professional and under- 
graduate. This “advanced” theatre had its ups and downs 
during its maiden season, but its achievements were 
sufficient in number and in quality to promise a shining 
future. The Goodman Theatre is a subterrene playhouse 
on the lake front, adjoining the Art Institute, with which 
it is affiliated. It was erected by Mr. and Mrs. William 
O. Goodman of Chicago to the memory of their son, 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, who died during the World 
War while serving as a lieutenant at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. Young Lieutenant Goodman had been 
active in various “little” theatre movements in this city, 
and the short plays written by him for such theatres are 
well-known throughout the nation. No American youth 
could have a finer monument than this theatre, which 
widely departs from the playhouses of conventional 
design. Its dome-lighted stage is as “modern” as inge- 
nuity could make it; the auditorium, without an aisle to 
herd the spectators into sections, is entered from either 
side from wide corridors which lead from the classic 
memorial hall, and there is an art gallery in which hang 
several of the world’s treasures in the form of theatrical 
portraiture. 

The company at the Goodman began its season and 
its history by making the first American production of 
John Galsworthy’s “The Forest,” a play of corporate 
greed and colonial exploitation, told in the terms of a 
tropical melodrama in which a band of English explorers 
are sacrificed to the desire to subjugate a tribe of African 
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savages. This play demonstrated at once the wholly 
professional quality of the Goodman’s organization when 
it came to creating a mise-en-scene, a task in which the 
company had the collaboration of Herbert Bradley, just 
returned from his exploration of the gorilla country in 
Africa. 

The Goodman Theatre turned later to an exacting 
schedule. It gave the first American performances of 
Sierra’s Spanish comedy, “A Romantic Young Lady,” 
staged Mary Aldis’ dramatization of John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon’s narrative cartoons, “An Heir at Large,” with 
cartoon scenery and with intentional caricature; pro- 
duced for the first time on this continent Georg Kaiser’s 
curious and futile “Gas”; played Moliere’s “Don Juan” 
with exquisite relish and coupled it with Shaw’s “The 
Man of Destiny”; added Alexandra Carlisle to the com- 
pany as a guest star to act the name part in Masefield’s 
“The Tragedy of Nan” and recruited Whitford Kane to 
stage and to act Bottom in a revival of Shakespeare’s 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

The other new theatre of the season was The Four 
Cohans, erected by George M. Cohan on the site of the 
historic Grand Opera House as a memorial to his famous 
family. Here is one of the finest playhouses on the 
continent, dedicated at the season’s end with a play 
written for the occasion by the builder of the theatre and 
called “The Home Towners.” This is a comedy of con- 
trasts, in which Mr. Cohan opposes an Indianian who has 
become a rich New Yorker to an Indianian who has 
remained upon his native heath. The adopted New 
Yorker, on the eve of closing his bachelorhood by mar- 
riage to the daughter of a lower middle-class family, 
invites his old friend to act as his best man, but the old 
friend, sensing the situation, yet partially misinterpreting 
it, endeavors to break off the match. ‘This is a variant 
of the David and Jonathan theme, and it would appear 
to be the author’s wish to demonstrate that old friend- 
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ships are sounder than new loves. The play reveals 
Cohan in a new mood, for it is far more serious than 
most of his works. Though not a work of high dis- 
tinction, it is filled with evidence of the dramaturgic skill 
of its author, and of his accurate observation of human 
nature. The play successfully restored William Elliott 
to the stage after he had been caught here in a debacle 
through attempting starship in one of the season’s worst 
plays, “The Naked Man.” 

Another play with which Chicago was converted this 
season into a “producing center” was “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” a saucy and somewhat gaudy comedy extracted 
by Anita Loos and John Emerson from the former’s 
popular story about two gold-diggers of tender years and 
deadly technique. It has been a great favorite with 
seekers of light entertainment. Still another “Chicago 
play” is William Anthony McGuire’s “If I Was Rich,” 
tailored to the pigmy form of the junior Joe Laurie, 
whom it translates from a song and dance man into a 
first rate actor of the Ernest Truex type. The play is a 
remarkably keen transcript of the life of a young mar- 
ried couple out of funds, the husband as honest as the 
day is long, the pretty wife a deceptive minx who accepts 
the charity of her employer. ‘The play introduces to 
the stage the new character of the radio broadcaster, a 
bumptious individual who calls himself the Voice of 
Broadway, played to perfection by Ray Walburn, who 
acted “The Show-Off” in Chicago. In many respects 
this is McGuire’s best contribution to the theatre. 

“Out of the Night,” a spring production, is a linger- 
ing memento of the erstwhile epidemic of mystery plays. 
It is the invention of Harold Hutchinson and Margery 
Williams and has considerable vitality. Yet another play 
staged here and sent on its way after a protracted en- 
gagement was William Hodge’s “The Judge’s Husband,” 
perfectly fitted to its starring author, and representing, 
in the crucial act, by far the best playwriting Hodge ever 
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has done. Walker Whiteside, who writes for himself 
under the nom du guerre of Gordon Kean, provided him- 
self with another melodrama of Oriental flavor for his 
spring emergence. The play is “The Arabian” and in- 
volves an aristocratic Englishwoman with an eloquent 
nomad of the Egyptian desert. It is pictorial and pictur- 
esque and will serve its author on his far travels. The 
Rachel Crothers play, “A Lady’s Virtue,” produced here 
and later forwarded to New York, was only moderately 
successful in its bid for midwestern applause. 

The pinnacle of accomplishment in the Chicago field 
in the season was the staging of “Castles in the Air,” a 
blend of musical comedy and operetta, with an admirable 
libretto by Raymond Peck, a notable score by Percy 
Wenrich, and a performance rarely matched on the lyric 
stage. This divertimento is of a strain which never fails 
to strike the fancy of all sorts and conditions of play- 
goers, and it appears to be destined to go round the world. 

Further novelty has been provided during the season 
by the policy pursued at two theatres having resident 
companies engaged in the production of plays already 
acted in New York but unknown here. The Adelphi 
Theatre company gave a new play every two weeks — 
“Lawful Larceny,” “No More Blondes” and “The Jury 
Woman” among them — until it encountered Lynn Star- 
ling’s “Weak Sisters,” which built into a run and upset 
the fixed policy. Elisabeth Risdon was the all-season 
leader of the company. 

The foregoing catalogue of excitements having been 
composed, the compiler now comes to the task of nam- 
ing the ten best dramatic entertainments of the season, 
avoiding admirable revivals. The ten named were not 
necessarily the most successful, but the most worthy. 
The list: 

“The Miracle” “Desire Under the Elms” 

“Rain” “They Knew What They 

“The Dove Wanted” 
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“What Price Glory ” “Accused” 
“Young Blood” “Old English” 
“The Dybbuk” 


The ten weeks’ engagement of “The Miracle” was three 
weeks too long, but was enormously profitable for several 
weeks. “The Dove” led all plays in long-continued 
prosperity, though “Pigs,” a gay comedy, followed close. 
“The Dybbuk,” “Desire Under the Elms” and “Young 
Blood” fared not well, and “What Price Glory?” came 
short of expectations as a popular play. “The Student 
Prince,” an operetta, lingering from the previous season, 
broke all Chicago records for consistent income, making 
perhaps a larger profit than the combined earnings of 
eight plays in the foregoing list. The exceptions are “The 
Miracle” and “The Dove.” 


THE SEASON IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By Georce C. WARREN 


Dramatic Editor San Francisco Chronicle 


THE San Francisco theatrical year beginning June 1, 
1925, and ending May 31, 19260—there is no closed 
period because weather conditions are as good in June, 
July and August as in December —has been notable 
chiefly for the long runs of several attractions, 

Henry Duffy set the pace with a run of twenty-three 
weeks (342 consecutive performances) of Avery Hop- 
wood and David Gray’s comedy, “The Best People” at 
the President Theatre. This run had the greatest number 
of performances ever known in San Francisco. Its weeks 
were equalled by “White Collars,” produced by Frank 
Egan, which also rolled up twenty-three weeks the season 
before, but there were many fewer presentations of the 
comedy. 

“The Student Prince,” did ten weeks in two engage- 
ments, and “‘Rose-Marie” eight. The Duncan Sisters, with 
a previous record of eighteen weeks for “Topsy and Eva,” 
which was originally produced here, came back for six 
weeks, and played to $146,000 in that time. “What Price 
Glory?” produced by Louis Owen Malcolm with Emmett 
Corrigan and William Davidson as Flagg and Quirt, ran 
for eight weeks, and there were numerous four and six- 
week engagements. 

Leon Gordon’s “White Cargo” also had a rather ex- 
tended life, eight weeks altogether, at the Wilkes Theatre. 

Eleven plays had first productions in San Francisco 
and the surrounding towns, but not more than three of 
them will probably ever be seen on Broadway. Another, 
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called “Pig Iron’ here and “Down Stream” in New 
York, where it failed absolutely, was no more success- 
ful in this city. Roberta Arnold and Rex Cherryman 
had the leads. The play is the work of Alexander E. 
Herman and Leslie P. Eichel, two newspaper men of 
New York. This play was done here at the Wilkes 
Theatre, October 18, 1925. 

The first of the new plays to have production here 
was “Smiling Danger,” written by Oliver White, news- 
paper man, and presented by Frank Keenan. It was 
done at the Columbia Theatre, August 10, 1925. 

September 14, Roberta Arnold and Rex Cherryman 
were seen in “Playthings,” a comedy of New York life 
written by the Hattons, Frederic and Fanny. Sophisti- 
cated; a bit sordid and possibly unpleasant, it had the 
brilliant dialogue one expects in plays from the Hatton 
laboratory, and probably with some one else as the 
Lesbian siren of whose attempt to reach level earth the 
play treats, it might go in New York. Miss Arnold was 
absurdly cast as a “plaything,” her incisive speech and 
businesslike demeanor stamping her always as an inde- 
pendent woman; never a clinging vine. 

A cast made up of motion picture players made a pro- 
duction of “Passions,” by Mrs. Alice Barney, of Wash- 
ington and Hollywood, at the Columbia Theatre, Febru- 
ary 15, 1926. It held on for two weeks, at Mrs. Barney’s 
expense, she financing the venture. The first-night audi- 
ence laughed at the “big” situation. Comment unneces- 
sary on this one. 

Of more importance and permanence was the produc- 
tion, March 21, at the President Theatre, of Arthur Good- 
rich’s comedy, “You Don’t Understand,” which deals in 
humorous fashion with the opinion the modern girl has 
of man’s occupations, and his contempt for her house- 
keeping duties. 

This play settled definitely the fact Goodrich had a 
very big part in writing “So This Is London,” for which 
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so much of the credit has gone to George M. Cohan. ~ 
The technique and method are exactly the same, even 
to the visions. “You Don’t Understand” had a cordial 
reception, but did not run long. 

At the Oakland Auditorium, May 26, the Oakland Civic 
Opera Company made a stock production of “Hello 
Havana,” musical comedy with a book by Roy Atwell 
and Harvey Thew, who also wrote the lyrics, and music 
by Lou M. Gottschalk. Atwell was trying the piece out 
for use next season. It looks very good; has an idea 
and the music is rather above the average for this sort 
of entertainment. 

Atwell based his plot on a happening that concerned 
him personally, when some years ago Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson shanghaied him on board a ship 
bound for Cuba. His hero in “Hello Havana,” who has 
an engagement to elope with a Vassar girl at ten o’clock 
in the morning is carried on board a Cuban boat, drunk, 
and wakes up at sea. It happens the girl has also been 
kidnapped by agents of her father, a planter in Cuba, 
so there are meetings and dodgings and other doings of 
comic and romantic nature on board, and a fine tropic 
background on the plantation for the final act. 

Community and Little Theatres, and schools made half 
a dozen original productions, one group under Ben 
Legere, testing Edmond McKenna’s satire on Greenwich 
Village, “The Red Knight,” which has been announced 
several times for New York presentation. It was so 
feeble in performance one could not judge its effect with 
a professional cast. 

Mrs. C. D. von Neumayer’s “Half Loaves” had a single 
performance in Berkeley, done by members of The 
Playshop, a body of students of the theatre among the 
professors at the University of California and others in 
the college town. The organization is the outcome of 
a lecture engagement of Professor George Pierce Baker 
at the university in 1924, 
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The group is modeled on 47 Workshop, and in 
its two seasons its members have written, staged 
and acted twenty-seven one-act plays and this one full 
length drama of Mrs. von Neumayer, whose husband is 
at the head of the English department. The play is 
modern in mood and feeling and gives promise of really 
fine things from its author. 

Also in Berkeley, where several bodies of semi-ama- 
teur actors are carrying on, a production of Everett Glass’ 
tragic drama, “Boabdil, King of Granada,” was made. 
It had the customary six performances and then faded 
from sight. 

Passion Sunday saw the production at the Capitol 
Theatre, San Francisco, of “The Tree of Kerioth,” a 
play dealing with Judas Iscariot, written by Brother Leo, 
head of the English department of St. Mary’s College, 
Oakland, and acted by student players. The view of 
Judas taken by this churchman is that he was not the 
fiend incarnate one usually sees him represented, but an 
erring man. The play is not exactly an apology for 
the arch betrayer, but an attempt at understanding him 
and his action from the human angle. 

Clay M. Greene, veteran playwright, critic and former 
Shepherd of the Lambs, an alumnus of the Jesuit Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, wrote for that institution a play 
to be given on its Diamond Jubilee. Greene wrote “The 
Passion Play of Santa Clara” for the golden anniversary 
of his alma mater, in 1901, presenting the play to the 
university, which has since collected quite a sum in 
royalties from other church bodies. 

His Diamond Jubilee play is based on the life of Paul 
the Apostle. Greene called it “The Weaver of Tarsus,” 
but in the performance at the University, May 13, the 
words “of Tarsus” were dropped. 

Greene said of this play it was probably the last big 
work he would do. He is seventy-seven years old. 

“The Weaver” shows Saul of Tarsus as a raging enemy 
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of the disciples of Jesus, his conversion and renaming as 
Paul, his ministry, some of the miracles, and his going to 
death in Rome. 

An interesting, and rather unique event, was the pro- 
duction of a two-act comedy, “La Folie de M. Peru,” the 
work of Maurice Charles Renard and Henri Jacques, 
Paris playwrights, at the hands of Andre Ferrier and 
his company of French players, Wednesday night, June 2. 
This comedy was written for Ferrier to produce at his 
tiny French Theatre here, and closed its sixth season. 
The authors were war comrades of Ferrier. The comedy 
had four performances before the closing of the theatre 
for the summer. 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
By Marcaret S. CARHART 


THIS has been an excellent year in Los Angeles for 
musical comedy. “All for You” was the first new pro- 
duction of the year. This music by Arthur Freed and 
book by George V. Hobart and Charles Grapewin, was 
so successful that it played to good houses for most of 
November and December. “Patsy” by Ingleton and Clif- 
ford Grey, had its American premiere on March 8, and 
continued to be a favorite until the end of May, when 
it moved on to San Francisco. In January and early 
February we had a treat with “The Love Call” by Franz 
Lehar, the lead in which was sung by Grace La Rue. 
Aside from the few performances by Geraldine Farrar, 
this was the first production in America. It ran, however, 
for only six weeks, a much shorter run than it had in 
Europe. 

At the present time — June, 1926, “Nancy” by Jean 
Schwartz and William H. Clifford, is the most popular 
musical comedy in town. It was written specially for 
Nancy Welford, who made a strong impression in Los 
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Angeles last year in “No, No, Nannette.” Besides these 
new plays we have hummed and sung to “No, No, Nan- 
nette,” “Lady Be Good,” “Little Nelly Kelly,” “The Stu- 
dent Prince,” and “Naughty Cinderella.” 

The second characteristic of our dramatic year is the 
increased number of long runs. As a hold-over from 
last year, “White Collars” ran on well over a thousand 
performances before it made way for “Charm.” Aside 
from this second “Abie’s Irish Rose,” the record is held by 
“White Cargo,” which played to capacity houses for nine- 
teen weeks, requiring two return engagements to meet the 
popular demand. Its nearest rival was “Desire Under 
The Elms,” which had a checkered experience here. The 
entire cast was arrested and tried for the production of 
indecent drama. Newspapers, clubwomen and critics dif- 
fered in their opinions as radically as did the jury, 
which was unable to reach a decision. Before the case 
came up for retrial, the run was over. Tickets were 
frequently at a premium for both these plays. The 
staging of “Desire Under The Elms” was not only the 
most interesting of the year, but was also very artistic. 
“Weak Sisters,” a close third, has proved very popular 
with the usual stock company audiences. 

Three Pulitzer prize plays have aroused much com- 
ment here this winter. ‘Hell Bent For Heaven,” the 1924 
play, was very effectively given in December, but failed 
to please holiday audiences. The change of the denoue- 
ment to a happy ending seemed a mistake, both artistic- 
ally and popularly. “They Knew What They Wanted,” 
the 1925 play, with Marjorie Rambeau as Amy and 
William Burress as Tony, is one of the most satisfying 
offerings of the year. Mr. Burress has made a great 
success in the part of the naturalized Californian. 
“Craig’s Wife” had a good run, as played by the 
Morosco Stock Company, before it was announced as 
the year’s favorite, and awarded the Pulitzer prize for 
19206. 
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Two war plays have drawn large houses this season. 
“What Price Glory?” ran for almost two months at the 
“Playhouse.” On Armistice Day the house was filled 
with members of the American Legion, who enjoyed to 
the full many details lost to the usual civilian audience. 
It was followed within a few weeks by Lionel Barry- 
more in a splendid production — “The Copperhead.” 
Artistically, this was the greatest triumph of the year. 

“Whispering Wires” and “The Gorilla” have been our 
best melodrama. Both were produced with great realism; 
“The Gorilla” sent some members of the Saturday 
matinee audiences into hysterics. 

Besides these outstanding plays many others have had 
good short runs. “The Sap,” “The Show Off,” “The Fall 
Guy,” “The Goldfish,” “Rolling Home,” and “Ma Pet- 
tingill” have all done well. 

Outside of Los Angeles, the year has been a good 
one in Southern California. In May, Hollywood opened 
its new El Capitan house for spoken drama with “Char- 
lot’s Review,” which is still, in June, drawing good 
crowds, 

Hats off to Santa Barbara! In spite of the disaster of 
last July, the Community Arts Association of Santa 
Barbara has kept its theatre running regularly. Even 
now many people fear to trust themselves inside a large 
building; as a consequence only comedies have been 
offered at Lobero this year. 

Their performances this season include: “Merton of 
the Movies,” “Wappin’ Wharf,” “A Kiss for Cinderella,” 
“Minick,” “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” “Three Live 
Ghosts,” “The School for Scandal,” “Mary the Third,” 
and “Prunella.” Mr, Colin Campbell Clement, the 
director for 1925-26, says: “This year we have endeav- 
ored to keep the standard of our productions as high as 
possible and at the same time to make the theatre wholly 
community. During the season no player has been given 
a leading part more than once.” 
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The results of this policy can be seen in the general 
interest in this theatre shown by the public. 

The Pasadena Community Playhouse has had a very 
interesting and successful year, with the usual run of 
eleven performances for each play. They have produced 
a noticeably large number of new plays this season, 
among which the most important is probably “Pharaoh’s 
Daughter,” by Allison and Ethelean Tyson Gaw. This 
drama was, artistically and financially, one of the suc- 
cesses of the year. This was followed in November by 
“The Main Thing” by Nicolas Everynov, which was later 
played in New York by the Theatre Guild under the title 
of “The Chief Thing.” “The Devil in the Cheese” by 
Tony Cushing was the second offering in November. 
“Head Acres” by Colin Campbell Cooper, a burlesque 
melodrama, still causes a smile with those fortunate 
enough to see it. In May, a group of dancers evolved 
“A Soul for Mary Jane,” a mimo-dance, from the 
stories of Lord Dunsany and Hans Christian Anderson. 
The dancing was excellent and the accompanying reading 
was certainly a dramatic novelty. Several one act plays 
have also had their original production there: “A Cup 
of Cold Water,” by Mildred Marsh, “There Was a Prin- 
cess,” by Marion C. Manly, and “Amaranth,” by Conly 
Keeney. 

The Playhouse has been even more fortunate in pro- 
ducing many plays for the first time in the West. In 
this list should be mentioned, first of all, “Hassan,” 
which was the biggest success of the year from the point 
of view of the box office, and which ran for sixteen per- 
formances. Others were “The Lady Of The Lamp,” “To 
The Ladies,” “Tweedles,” “The Green Goddess,” “The 
Swan,” “The Show Shop,” “You and I,” “The Makro- 
poulus Secret,” “Hay Fever,’ and “The Potters.” It 
should be told as indicative of the clientele of this 
theatre that “Peer Gynt” was one of the outstanding 
successes of the year. 
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The offering of the Pasadena Community Playhouse 
at Mr. Brown’s experimental theatre, The Playbox, con- 
sisted of seven dramas, culminating in Lady Gregory’s 
“The Dragon.” The small number of people who are 
privileged to enjoy these intimate productions of unusual 
plays, feel that The Playbox is a great success. 

Most graciously the city of Pasadena acknowledged 
this spring its indebtedness to the Playhouse, by voting 
to its Director, Gilmor Brown, the Arthur Noble Medal 
for community service. This is the first award of the 
medal, which is to go annually to the citizen who, in 
the year, has been of most service to the community. 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


A Drama in Three Acts 
By Greorce KELLY 


GEORGE KELLY is not one to hurry his playwriting. 
Sufficient unto one season is the inspiration thereof, says 
he, and better for the play. 

He started work on “Craig’s Wife” shortly after his 
first success, “The Show-Off,” had become the accepted 
comedy hit of 1923-24. He planned then to have it 
ready for 1924-25. But delays of one kind and another 
put off its production until October 12, 1925, when it 
was presented at the Morosco Theatre. 

The play’s reception was friendly but not particularly 
enthusiastic. Many had expected, and with good excuse, 
that the author of “The Show-Off” would follow that 
comedy with another of similar character, which the 
Craig play most decidedly is not. The reviews, too, were 
approving but filled with qualified praise. 

Gradually, however, “Craig’s Wife” found its public, a 
thoughtful, observant, intelligent public. Women par- 
ticularly were drawn to the play, and I, for one, had 
feared they would reject it because of its perfect exposure 
of one of the most unlovely of their sex. The matinees 
were sold out long before the night sales were com- 
plete. And the play ran well into the summer. 

The entire action of this drama transpires between 
five-thirty in the evening and nine o’clock the following 
morning. The scene is the living room in the home of 
the Walter Craigs. 

“This room,” explains Mr. Kelly, who is most par- 
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ticular as to his settings and most skillful in bringing 
them into perfect harmony with his story, “this room, 
like all the other rooms in the house, reflects the very 
excellent taste and fanatical orderliness of its mistress. 
It is a kind of frozen grandeur, in dark, highly polished 
wood — strewn with gorgeous, gold-colored rugs and 
draped in rich brocaded satins. The piano scarf and the 
scarf on the oblong center table are canary-colored, and 
the draperies on the bay window at the left, and on the 
curving window on the stair landing at the back, are 
dark green. . . . As Mrs. Craig enters she appears to 
have been dressed for this particular room. She wears 
an extremely fashionable fawn-colored ensemble suit, 
brown slippers and stockings, and a small, dark brown 
velvet toque. She carries a brown leather pocket-book 
and a brown silk umbrella.” 

At the moment, however, Mrs. Craig is not at home. 
The better part of the week she has been in Albany, 
with her sister, who is seriously ill. She is not expected 
back till Saturday, but the house is ready for her if 
she should come before then. Mrs. Harold, the house- 
keeper has seen to that. She has learned it is just as well 
to keep a day or two ahead of a woman like Mrs. Craig. 

“If she get an idea up there that there’s a pin out of 
place around here,” Mrs. Harold tells Mazie, the maid, 
“she'll take the first train out of Albany. Oh, there’s 
plenty like her — ve worked for three of them; you’d 
think their houses were God Almighty.” 

As it happens Mrs. Harold’s foresight proves pro- 
phetic. She hardly has finished speaking, and has barely 
had time to listen to Mazie’s reading of the headlines 
detailing the most recent murder mystery in which the 
bodies of the J. Fergus Passmores were discovered dead 
in the Passmore library, when the bell rings and in walks 
Mrs. Craig. 

She has brought her niece, Ethel Landreth, home with 
her. Ethel needs the rest and Ethel’s mother, Mrs. Craig 
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and the doctor concluded, would probably be better with- 
out either of them in the house. Mrs. Craig has a way 
of ‘telling her sister anything she thinks she ought to 
know, whatever the state of her heart may be, and Ethel, 
being nineteen and devoted to her mother, is naturally 
a source of as much anxiety as comfort. 

There is something on Ethel’s mind, however, that 
worries her. She has not told her mother that at school 
the last term she practically promised to marry Professor 
Fredericks, and she feels that her mother would rest 
easier if she knew. Mrs. Landreth had met and liked 
Professor Fredericks, and she had always worried for 
fear, if anything should happen to her, that Ethel would 
have no one to whom she could confidently turn. 

Mrs. Craig is inclined to resent her sister’s attitude. 
Ethel has her aunt to turn to in any emergency. And 
she certainly would be making a serious mistake if she 
were to allow her mother’s apprehensions to rush her 
into marriage, just to see her settled. 

“Simply being settled isn’t everything, Ethel,” Mrs. 
Craig insists. “A girl can be a great deal worse off 
being settled than when she was unsettled. And per- 
sonally, I can’t conceive of being very much worse off 
than married to a college professor — stuck away in 
some dreadful place like Poughkeepsie or Northampton 
— with not a ten-cent piece to bless yourself with — 
unless you used your own money. I’m constantly reading 
agitations in the newspapers about the poor pay of col- 
lege professors. And your marrying one of them will 
hardly improve the situation.” 

Still, Ethel is not prepared to give up either her argu- 
ment or her professor. She likes the young man, her 
mother likes him and, as for money, it happens that she 
has an income of her own —although, of course, Pro- 
fessor Fredericks knows nothing of that and would never 
think of permitting it to be used for the support of 
his home. 
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ErHet — He does expect to support me, naturally. 

Mrs. Craic — How, dear — on a professor’s salary? 

ErHEeL — Why, lots of professors are married, Aunt 
Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic — But their wives are not living the way 
you’ve been accustomed to living, Ethel; not the wives 
of young professors at least. And I suppose this man 
is young, isn’t he? 

ETHEL — He’s twenty-seven. 

Mrs. Cratc — Well, there you are. He’s very lucky if 
he’s getting two hundred dollars a month: unless he’s 
some very extraordinary kind of professor; and he can 
scarcely be that at twenty-seven years of age. 

ErHEet — He’s professor of the Romance Languages. 

Mrs. Craic — Naturally. And I suppose he’s told you 
he loves you in all of them. 

Eruet — Well, I certainly shouldn’t care to think 
about marriage at all, Aunt Harriet, unless I were at least 
in love with the man. (Mrs. Craig gives a little smile 
of pained amusement, and moves towards Ethel.) 

Mrs. Craig — That is your age, Ethel darling: we 
all pass through that. It’s the snare of romance,— that 
the later experience of life shows us to have been nothing 
more than the most impractical sentimentality. (She 
arranges the piano scarf more precisely.) Only the 
majority of women are caught with the spell of it, unfor- 
tunately; and then they are obliged to revert right 
back to the almost primitive feminine dependence and 
subjection that they’ve been trying to emancipate them- 
selves from for centuries. (She crosses to the big chair. 
at the left of the center table and straightens it.) 

ErHeLt — Well, YOU married, Aunt Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic (leaning on the back of the chair) — But 
not with any romantic illusions, dear. I saw to it that 
my marriage should be a way toward emancipation for 
me. I had no private fortune like you, Ethel; and no 
special equipment,— outside of a few more or less in- 
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applicable college theories. So the only road to inde- 
pendence for me, that I could see, was through the man 
I married. I know that must sound extremely material- 
istic to you, after listening to the professor of romantic 
languages; but it isn’t really; because it isn’t financial 
independence that I speak of particularly. I knew that 
would come—as the result of another kind of inde- 
pendence; and that is the independence of authority — 
over the man I married. And that doesn’t necessarily 
imply any dishonesty of attitude toward that man, either. 
I have a full appreciation of Mr. Craig — he’s a very 
good man; but he’s a husband —a lord and master — 
my master. And I married to be independent. 

ETHEL — Independent of your husband too, do you 
mean? 

Mrs. Craic — Independent of everybody. I lived with 
a stepmother, Ethel, for nearly twelve years, and with 
your mother after she was married for over five; I know 
what it is to be on some one else’s floor. And I mar- 
ried to be on my own — in every sense of the word. I 
haven’t entirely achieved the condition yet — but I know 
it can be done. (She turns and glances up the stairs 
and out through the portieres, to assure herself that no 
one is listening.) 

ErHet —I don’t understand what you mean, exactly, 
Aunt Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic (turning to Ethel again) —I1 mean that 
I’m simply exacting my share of a bargain. Mr. Craig 
wanted a wife and home; and he has them. And he 
can be perfectly sure of them, because the wife that 
he got happens to be one of the kind that regards her 
husband and home as more or less ultimate conditions. 
And my share of the bargain was the security and protec- 
tion that those conditions imply. And I have them. 
But, unlike Mr. Craig, I can’t be absolutely sure of them; 
because I know that, to a very great extent, they are at 
the mercy of the mood of a man. (She smiles know- 
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ingly.) And I suppose I’m too practical-minded to 
accept that as a sufficient guarantee of their permanence. 
So I must secure their permanence for myself. 

ETHEL — How? 

Mrs. Craic — By securing into my own hands the con- 
trol of the man upon which they are founded. 

EruHeLt — How are you ever going to do a thing like 
that, Aunt Harriet? 

Mrs. Craic — Haven’t you ever made Mr. Fredericks 
do something you wanted him to do? 

ErHeL — Yes, but I always told him I wanted him to 
do it. 

Mrs. Cratc (half-sitting on the arm of the big chair) 
— But there are certain things that men can’t be told, 
Ethel; they don’t understand them; particularly romantic 
men; and Mr. Craig is inveterately idealistic. 

ETHEL — But supposing he were to find out some- 
time? 

Mrs. Craic — Find out what? 

EruHet — What you’ve just been telling me — that you 
wanted to control him. 

Mrs. Craig — One never comprehends, dear, what it 
is not in one’s nature to comprehend. And even if it were 
possible, what about it? It’s such an absolutely unprov- 
able thing; that is, I mean to say, it isn’t a thing that 
one does or says, specifically; it’s a matter of — inter- 
pretation. (She is amused.) And that’s where women 
have such a tremendous advantage over men; so few 
men are capable of interpreting them. But, they can 
always interpret themselves, if they’re so disposed. And 
if the interpretation is for the instruction of a romantic 
husband, a woman can always keep it safely within the 
exigencies of the moment. (She laughs a little, and 
moves over to Ethel, resting her hand on Ethel’s shoul- 
der.) I know you’re deploring my lack of nobility. 

EtrHeL — No, I’m not at all, Aunt Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic — Yes, you are, I see it in your face. (She 
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crosses to the front of the center table.) You think I’m 
a very sordid woman. 

ETHEL — No, I don’t think anything of the kind. 

Mrs. Craic (turning to Ethel) — Well, what do you 
think? 

ETHEL — Well, frankly, Aunt Harriet, I don’t think 
it’s quite honest. 

Mrs. Craic — But it’s very much safer, dear — for 
everybody. Because, as I say, if a woman is the right 
kind of a woman, it’s better that the destiny of her home 
should be in her hands than in any man’s. 


Ethel is sent upstairs to lie down and rest and Mrs. 
Craig continues her homecoming interview with Mrs. 
Harold as to the conduct and care of the house during her 
absence. Everything is as it should be, so far as a casual 
but sharp investigation reveals. There are, it seems, a 
few more scratches on the polished stairs. It is difficult 
for Mrs. Craig to understand why the help cannot 
acquire the habit of using the back stairs more. 

Nor is she pleased at the discovery of a bunch of 
roses that a neighbor, Mrs. Frazier, has brought in for 
Miss Austen, Mr. Craig’s aunt, who lives with the Craigs. 
Mrs. Craig is not particularly fond of flowers, and she is 
easily upset by seeing petals on her rugs. She is further 
irritated when she learns that Mrs. Frazier is at that 
moment upstairs visiting Auntie Austen. Mrs. Craig does 
not like Mrs. Frazier, and frankly resents her attempts 
at being neighborly, at pushing herself in, as it were. 

She learns, too, that a friend of Mr. Craig, a Mr. 
Birkmire, has been anxious to get in touch with her hus- 
band and has left a telephone number for Mr. Craig 
to call as soon as he arrives home. Being curious, she is 
in the act of getting from information the name of the 
subscriber having the telephone number Mr. Craig is 
to call when Craig’s coming interrupts her. 

Craig is an amiable, affectionate young man in his 
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thirties. He is surprised but quite evidently pleased at 
his wife’s unexpected return. He is agreeably surprised, 
too, to hear that Mrs. Frazier is calling on Auntie 
Austen. He is fond of his aunt and has found Mrs. 
Frazier a very pleasant person the few talks he has had 
with her in the garden, when he was going or coming 
from the garage. She has a wonderful rose garden. 

Mrs. Craig is not so sure those seemingly unexpected 
meetings were not planned by Mrs. Frazier. They are, 
she thinks, rather transparently obvious, plainly intended 
to “facilitate the approach,” just as some women go 
about with a child by the hand or with a dog on a 
leash. She frankly advises her husband to keep out of 
Mrs. Frazier’s way, or he is likely to find himself caught 
in an intimate and bothersome friendship. ‘There is 
danger in propinquity. And there is no sense in his 
tempting the temptress. But Craig is no more than 
highly amused at her attitude. She is, he is convinced, 
trying to kid him. Or perhaps she is getting jealous of 
him. That would be funny. Mrs. Craig isn’t jeal- 
ous; just suspicious; “suspicious of rich, middle-aged 
divorcees who specialize in wayside roses,” 


Craic — Mrs. Frazier isn’t a divorcee. 

Mrs. Craic — Isn’t she? 

Craic — No, her husband was killed in an automobile 
accident in 1915. She told me so herself. She was in 
the car with him. 

Mrs, Craic — And how is it she wasn’t killed? 

Craic (laughing a little) — Well now, does everybody 
have to be killed in automobile accidents? 

Mrs. Craic — No, there’s always the Galveston Flood, 
for husbands. You're a very guileless young man, Wal- 
ter; and I’m sorry your mind doesn’t work just a little 
bit more rapidly. 

Craig — It works pretty thoroughly, though, when it 
sees the point. 
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Mrs. Craic — But, that’s a very slight advantage, 
Walter, if the point is made before you see it. 

Craic — Do you know, I’d like to be able to see just 
what’s going on in your mind tonight. 

Mrs. Cratc — Well, if you could, I dare say you’d 
find something very similar to what’s going on in the 
minds of most of our neighbors these days. 

Craic — Now, just what do you mean by that? 

Mrs. Craic — They have eyes, Walter; and they use 
them. And I wish you’d use yours. And I also wish 
you'd tell me whose telephone number Levering three 
one hundred is. 

Craic — Fergus Passmore, why? 

Mrs. Craic — Nothing, I was just wondering. Mrs. 
Harold told me you gave her that number last night 
in case anybody wanted you, and I was wondering where 
it was. (She moves towards the door again.) 

Craic — Fergus Passmore’s. I was playing cards out 
there last night. I ran into him yesterday in front of 
the First National, and he asked me to come out there 
last night and play a little poker. 

Mrs. Craic — What did Billy Birkmire want you for? 

Craic — Why, a— 

Mrs. Craic — Mrs. Harold said he called you up. 

Craic — Yes, Fergus told me to get hold of him, too, 
and bring him out there; so I did; but he called me up 
later to tell me that his father had just come in from 
St. Paul, and he wouldn’t be able to make it. I wasn’t 
here when he called, so I talked to him from there. 

Mrs. Craic —I hope you're not going to get into card- 
playing again, Walter. 

Craic — Why, I never gave up card-playing. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, you haven’t played in nearly a 
ear, 

; Craic — Well, I suppose that’s because you don’t 
play. And most of the folks know that, so they don’t 


ask me. I don’t suppose Fergus would have asked me 
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yesterday, only that I happened to mention that you 
were away. 


Craig is alone when Mrs. Austen and Mrs. Frazier 
come downstairs. Auntie Austen is a pleasantly sedate 
person probably of about Craig’s mother’s age; Mrs. 
Frazier is a smiling little woman of middle years, talka- 
tive and neighborly. Given a little encouragement she 
is one to run on volubly concerning herself, her roses 
and her family tragedies. 

She is fond of her rose garden, she tells them, 
because her husband loved roses. He has been dead 
ten years, now, and she finds it hard to stay at home over 
the anniversaries of his passing. Usually she goes to 
visit her daughter in Dayton, Ohio. She finds a new 
interest there in her infant grandson. He is the most 
adorable baby — “‘just fifteen months old and he thinks 
there’s nobody in the world like his grandmother. And, 
of course, I think there’s nobody in the world like him. 
Although, to tell the truth, I did resent him terrifically 
when he was born—to think that he’d make me a 
grandmother. But he’s quite won me over; and I sup- 
pose I’m as foolish now as all the other grandmothers.” 


Mrs. AustEN—Is she your only daughter, Mrs. 
Frazier? 

Mrs. Frazier — Yes, she was my only child. 

Craic — Then you live alone over here, Mrs. Frazier? 

Mrs. Frazrer — All alone, yes. 

Miss AustEN — Is that so? 
_ Mrs. Frazier — Yes, P’ve lived alone now for nearly 
four years — ever since my daughter was married. Alone 
at fifty. (She laughs lightly.) Rather a premature 
desolation, isn’t it? (She laughs again, a little.) 

Craic — Certainly is. 

Miss Austen —I remember reading a story by that 
name one time, a number of years ago; and I remember 
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thinking then, how dreadful that would be —to be left 
alone — especially for a woman. And yet the very same 
thing happened to me before I was fifty. 

Miss Austen — Well, didn’t you ever think of going 
out and living with your daughter, Mrs. Frazier? 

Mrs. FRraziER — Well, of course, she has never given 
up trying to persuade me to do that; but I always say 
to her, “No, darling, I will live out my days in your 
father’s house — even though he isn’t there.” I say, “I 
have my memories, at least; and nobody can take those 
from me.” Of course, she says I’m sentimental; (She 
laughs.) but I’m not, really — not the least bit. Because 
if I were, I should probably have married again; but I 
feel that — 

Craic — I should think you would have married again, 
Mrs. Frazier. 

Mrs. FraziER — Well, I suppose that would have been 
the logical thing to do, Mr. Craig; but, I don’t know — 
I suppose perhaps I’m one of those one-man women. 
There are such women, you know. 

Miss AUSTEN — Yes, indeed there are. 

Mrs. FRazIER — Just as there are one-woman men. 
And I think it’s particularly unfortunate when any- 
thing happens to the attachment of a person of that 
kind — whether it’s death, or disillusionment, or what- 
ever it is — because the impairment is always so abso- 
lutely irreparable. A person of that type can never 
care very greatly again, about anything. 

Miss AusTEN (looking away off) —That’s very true, 
Mrs. Frazier. 

Mrs. Frazier (falling into a mood) —Never. (She 
shakes her head slowly from side to side; then starts.) 
Well, I think I’d better go, or you'll be agreeing with 
my daughter that I’m sentimental. 

Mrs. Frazier has gone and Craig is upstairs when Mrs. 


Craig returns. She evidently has overheard much of 
what has been said and is more than ever convinced 
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that Mrs. Frazier is a silly, prying woman, and she 
resents her forcing her way into the house, merely to 
satisfy her curiosity. 

There is apparently no love lost between Miss Austen 
and Mrs. Craig. They both guard the antipathy rather 
carefully, but apparently they have reached the point 
when a declaration of their respective feelings toward 
each other is imminent. 

There is much to strengthen this conclusion in Miss 
Austen’s spoken defense of Mrs. Frazier and the inno- 
cence of her motives for wishing to be friendly, and in 
her calm but direct appraisal of Mrs. Craig’s resent- 
ment of her. 


Miss AustEN — A good neighbor is a very good thing 
sometimes, Harriet. 

Mrs. Craig — Well, you may have them; I don’t want 
them running in and out to me. 

Miss AustEN — None of them has ever run in and out 
to you so far as I remember. 

Mrs. Craic — One of them has just left. 

Miss AustTEN — She wasn’t here to see you. 

Mrs. Craic — She was in my house, wasn’t she? 

Miss AustEN — And in your husband’s house. 

Mrs. Craio—Oh— (She gives a little laugh of 
mirthless amusement.) Well, she was hardly here to see 
my husband, was she? (Miss Austen holds her eye for 
a second.) 

Miss AusteEN — No, she was not; although I’ve no 
doubt you’d attempt such an interpretation if you thought 
there was any possibility of Walter’s believing it. I 
don’t think any extremity would be too great for you, 
Harriet, as long as it kept people out of the Temple of 
the Lord. This Holy of Holies. It’s a great wonder to 
me you haven’t asked us to take off our shoes, when we 
walk across the carpet. (Mr. Craig coughs, somewhere 
upstairs, and Mrs. Craig moves suddenly to the foot of 
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the stairs and looks up.) Mrs. Frazier was here to see 
me, your husband’s aunt. And I made her welcome; and 
so did he. And asked her to come back again. And I 
don’t think you’d find him very much in accord with 
your attitude, if he knew about it. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, you’ll probably tell him. 

Miss AustEN — Oh, I’ve got a lot of things to tell him, 
Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic — I’ve no doubt you have. 

Miss AustEN — I’ve had plenty of time to think about 
them during the past two years, up there in my room. 
And they’ve been particularly clear to me this past 
week that you’ve been away. That’s why I’ve decided to 
tell Walter; (Mrs. Craig turns sharply and looks at her.) 
because I think he should be told. Only I want you to 
be here when I tell him, so that you won’t be able to 
twist what I say. 

Mrs. Craic (coming forward to the table) — You have 
a very good opinion of me, haven’t you, Auntie Austen? 

Miss AusTEN — It isn’t an opinion I have of you at 
all, Harriet; it’s you that I have. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, whatever it is, I’m not at all inter- 
ested in hearing about it. And I want you to know that 
I resent intensely you having brought Mrs. Frazier in 
here. 

Miss AUSTEN (turning away) — Oh, be honest about 
it, at least, Harriet! 

Mrs. Craig — What do you mean? 

Miss AustEN — Why particularize on Mrs. Frazier? 

Mrs. Craic — Because I don’t want her here. 

Miss AusTEN — You don’t want anybody here. 

Mrs. Craic —I don’t want her. (She strikes the table 
with her knuckles.) 

Miss Austen (looking directly at her) — You don’t 
want your husband — (Mrs. Craig starts slightly and then 
stands rigid.) only that he’s necessary to the upkeep 
here. But if you could see how that could be managed - 
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without him, his position here wouldn’t be as secure as 
the position of one of those pillows there. (She indi- 
cates the pillows on the seat at the right of the stairway.) 

Mrs. Craic — Well, I must say, Miss Austen, that’s a 
very nice thing for you to say to me. 

Miss AustEN— It’s the truth, whether you like to 
hear it or not. You want your house, Harriet, and that’s 
all you do want. And that’s all you'll have, at the 
finish, unless you change your way. People who live 
to themselves, Harriet, are generally left to themselves; 
for other people will not go on being made miserable 
indefinitely for the sake of your ridiculous idolatry of 
house furnishings. 

Mrs. Craic — You seem to have borne it rather suc- 
cessfully. 

Miss AustEN—I did it for Walter’s sake; because 
I knew he wanted to have me here; and I didn’t want to 
make it difficult. But I’ve been practically a recluse in 
that room of mine upstairs ever since we’ve been here; 
just to avoid scratching that holy stairway, or leaving a 
footprint on one of these sacred rugs. I’m not used 
to that kind of stupidity. I’m accustomed to living in 
rooms; (Mr. Craig comes quietly down the stairs and 
stands on the landing, looking inquiringly from one to 
the other. Mrs. Craig sees him out of the corner of 
her eye, and drifts forward to the mirror at the right.) 
and I think too much of myself to consider their appear- 
ance where my comfort is concerned. So I’ve decided 
to make a change. Only I want my reasons to be made 
perfectly clear to Walter before I go —I think I owe it 
to him; for his own sake as well as mine. 


Craig, without interrupting the scene, hears the con- 
clusion of his aunt’s declaration and is seriously per- 
turbed. What’s the matter? Why should Auntie Austen 


think of leaving his house? Surely there must be some 
reason? 
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Mrs. Craig, with a nervous laugh, is sure that she 

knows of none, unless it be the “usual jealous reasons 
that women have — of the wives of men they’ve brought 
up. 
Craig finds it difficult to understand. Naturally there 
may have been irritations, but Auntie Austen must know 
that they are both very fond of her. Surely there isn’t 
anything that Harriet has said to her? 

“Oh, no — Harriet never says anything,” admits Miss 
Austen, “she simply acts; and leaves you to interpret 
— if you’re able — until you find the key. And then it’s 
all very simple — and very ridiculous, and incredibly 
selfish. So much so, Walter, that I rather despair of 
ever convincing you of my justification for leaving your 
house.” 

The story finally is told. But not with Mrs. Craig 
staying to hear “a lot of absurdities.” So far as she is 
concerned Miss Austen’s chief cause for complaint is 
her (Harriet’s) objection to Mrs. Frazier’s unwelcome 
visit to satisfy the inordinate curiosity of her kind. If 
she has anything more to say, let her say it. But she, 
for one, is not interested in hearing it. 

“But I want you to know before I tell him that it 
didn’t remain for your outburst against Mrs. Frazier here 
a few minutes ago to reveal it to me,” Miss Austen warns 
her. “I knew it almost as soon as Walter’s mother knew 
ita 

“She means that I have been trying to poison you 
secretly, Walter,” declares Mrs. Craig, with a touch of 
mock seriousness. And then, “playing the martyr as 
usual,” Miss Austen charges, Mrs. Craig leaves the room. 


) 


Craic (coming down to the front of the table) —I 
wish you’d tell me what’s happened here, Auntie. 

Miss AUSTEN (crossing to him) — That isn’t so easy 
to tell to a man, Walter; it requires a bit of elucida- 
tion, 
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Craic — What is it? 

Miss AustEN — Walter —why do you suppose your 
mother asked you to promise her, when she was dying, 
that you’d take me with you when you married? 

Craic — Why, I think that was a perfectly natural 
request, Auntie, considering what you’d been to both of 
us during her illness. 

Miss AustEN — But, it wasn’t as though I should need 
a home—for she knew I preferred to travel,— that 
that’s what I was preparing to do when she was first 
stricken. And I never told you, Walter, but she asked me 
to promise her that I should accept your invitation when 
you made it. You see, she knew her woman, Walter,— 
the woman you were going to marry. 

Craig — You mean that Mother didn’t like Harriet? 

Miss. AusteN — Nobody could like Harriet, Walter; 
she doesn’t want them to. 

Craic — I like her. 

Miss AustEN — You're blinded by a pretty face, son, 
as many another man has been blinded. 

Craic — Well, what has Harriet done? 

Miss AustEN — She’s left you practically friendless, 
for one thing; because the visits of your friends imply 
an importance to you that is at variance with her plan; 
so she’s made it perfectly clear to them, by a thousand 
little gestures, that they are not welcome in her house. 
Because this is her house, you know, Walter; it isn’t 
yours — don’t make any mistake about that. This house 
is what Harriet married —she didn’t marry you. You 
simply went with the house — as a more or less regret- 
table necessity. And you must not obtrude; for she 
wants the house all to herself. So she has set about 
reducing you to as negligible a factor as possible in the 
scheme of things here. 

Craic — You don’t really believe that, Auntie, do 
you! 

Miss AusteN — That is her plan concerning you, Wal- 
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ter, I’m telling you. That is why the visits of your friends 
have been discouraged. 

Craic —I can’t think that Harriet would discourage 
my friends, Auntie. 

Miss AustEN — Do any of them come here? 

Crarc — Why, most of them have been here at one 
time or another, yes. 

Miss Austen — Not within the last eighteen months; 
and you’ve only been married two years. 

Craic — Well, why shouldn’t Harriet want my friends 
here? 

Miss AusTEN — For the same reason that she doesn’t 
want anybody else here. Because she’s a supremely self- 
ish woman; and with the arrogance of the selfish mind, 
she wants to exclude the whole world — because she 
cannot impose her narrow little order upon it. And 
these four walls are the symbol of that selfish ex- 
clusion. 

Craic (turning away, and crossing towards the right) 
—lI can’t believe that, Auntie. 

Miss AusTEN (extending her arms towards the front 
door) — Can you remember when any one has darkened 
that door — until here today, when Mrs. Frazier came 
over? And you see the result of that. And why do 
you suppose that people have so suddenly stopped visit- 
ing you? They always visited you at home. It can 
hardly be that you’ve changed so radically in two years. 
And I dare say all those charming young men and women 
that used to have such pleasant times at your home, 
thought when you married your house would be quite a 
rendezvous. But they reckoned without their — hostess, 
Walter — just as they are beginning to reckon without 
you. (He turns and looks at her.) You never go out 
any more. Nobody ever asks you. They’re afraid you 
might bring her; and they don’t want her— _ Because 
she’s made it perfectly clear to them that she doesn’t 
want them. (Craig turns away again slowly.) And just 
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as your friends are beginning to reckon without you in 
their social life, so it is only a question of time till they 
begin to reckon without you in their business life. (He 
looks at her again, and she moves across towards him.) 
Walter — why do you suppose your appointment as one 
of the directors of the local bank never materialized? 

Craic — Why, I think Littlefield had something to do 
with that; he’s been high-hatting me a bit lately. 

Miss Austen — Because Harriet insulted his wife here; 
I saw her do it. 

Craig — When? 

Miss AusTEN — The week after New Year’s, when Mrs. 
Littlefield called. 

Craic — What did Harriet do? 

Miss Austen — Nothing — what Harriet always does. 
It was a little feline subtlety — that would sound too in- 
credible in the ears of a man. But Mrs. Littlefield appre- 
ciated it, for all her stupidity. I saw her appreciate it 
—and you were not appointed. (Craig looks away.) 
And I want to tell you something else that I saw the 
other day in the city, or rather heard. I was having 
luncheon at the Colonnade, and two of your old Thurs- 
day-night poker crowd came in, and sat at a table within 
hearing distance of me. And presently a man and his 
wife came in and sat down at another table. And the 
wife immediately proceeded to tell the man how he 
should have sat down; and how he should sit now that 
he was down, and so on. And I distinctly heard one of 
your friends say to the other, “Listen to Craig’s wife 
over here.” (Craig turns his head and looks right into 
Miss Austen’s eyes. There is a slight pause. Then he 
crosses in front of her, and continues over to the piano 
at the left. She moves towards the left also, going up 
above the table.) That is a little straw, Walter, that 
should show you the way the wind is blowing. Your 
friends resent being told where they shall sit, and how; 
so they are avoiding the occasion of it—just as | am 
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going to avoid it. But you cannot avoid it, so you must 
deal with it. 

Crate — How? How should I deal with it? 

Miss AustTEN (taking hold of the back of the chair at 
the left of the table)— By impressing your wife with the 
realization that there is a man of the house here, as well 
as a woman; and that you are that man. And if you 
don’t, Walter, you are going to go the way of every other 
man that has ever allowed himself to be dominated by a 
selfish woman — Become a pallid little echo of her dis- 
torted opinions; believing finally that every friend you 
ever had before you met her was trying to lead you into 
perdition — and that she rescued you, and made a man of 
you. (She makes a little sound of bitter amusement, 
and turns away towards the foot of the stairs.) The 
irony of it. And yet they can do it. 

Craic (crossing back towards the right) — Harriet 
could never turn me against my friends. 

Miss AUSTEN (turning at the foot of the stairs, and 
speaking with level conviction) — Walter —they can 
make men believe that the mothers that nursed them — 
are their arch enemies. (She comes forward suddenly 
and rests her left hand on the table.) That’s why ’m 
warning you. For youre fighting for the life of your 
manhood, Walter; and I cannot in conscience leave this 
house without at least turning on the light here, and 
letting you see what it is that you're fighting against. 
(She starts for the stairs, and Craig turns suddenly and 
follows her.) 

Craic — Auntie, I can’t see you leave this house! 

Miss AUSTEN (stopping on the second step) — But, 
if I’m not happy here. 

Craic — Well, why have I been so blind that I 
haven’t seen that you were not happy, and fixed it so 
that you would be? 

Miss AusTEN (quietly) — Because you haven’t seen 
your wife, Walter. 
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Craic — Oh, I can’t be convinced that there isn’t an 
enormous element of misunderstanding between you and 
Harriet. (Miss Austen closes her eyes and shakes her 
head from side to side.) Oh, I’m not disputing that she 
has a peculiar disposition— she may be all that you 
say of her;— but I really can’t see the necessity of your 
leaving the house; the thing must be susceptible of some 
sort of adjustment. (Miss Austen lays her right hand 
on his shoulder.) 

Miss AustEN — No house is big enough, Walter, for 
two women who are interested in the same man. 

Craic (crossing over to the left) —I1l never have a 
minute’s peace if you leave here; I’ll reproach myself. 

Miss AustEN — You have nothing to reproach your- 
self with, Walter; you’ve always been very kind and very 
good to me. 

Craic — What will you do if you leave here? 

Miss) AustEN— What I’ve always wanted to do— 
travel —all over the world—far and wide: so that I 
shan’t become — little. I have such a deadly fear of 
that after these past two years. 

Craic — But, I promised Mother that you’d always 
have a home with me, and if you go, I’ll feel somehow 
that I’m breaking that promise. 

Miss AUSTEN — You haven’t a home to offer me, Wal- 
ter. (He looks at her.) You have a house — with furni- 
ture in it— that can only be used under highly specified 
conditions. I have the impression somehow or other, 
when I look at these rooms —that they are rooms that 
have died — and are laid out. (She turns and starts up 
the stairs.) 

Craic — Well, whatever they are, they’ll seem less if 
you leave them. I don’t think I’d feel worse if it were 
Mother herself that were leaving. (Miss Austen turns, 
with her hand on the balustrade.) 

Miss AustEN — Be glad that it isn’t your mother, Wal- 
ter; she would have left long ago. 
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They have both gone when Mrs. Harold and Mazie the 
maid come again into the room. Mrs. Harold has heard 
much of what has been said, and is secretly delighted. 
She confesses as much in guarded tones to Mazie. Her 
sympathies, as she repeats what has happened to the 
wondering maid, are all with Miss Austen. All the 
trouble in that family, if there is trouble, can be traced 
to Mrs. Craig. She knows her type. She has worked for 
women like her before. 

“I think the worst kind of a woman a girl can work for 
is one that’s crazy about her house,” observes Mazie. 

“I do, too,” admits Mrs. Harold, “because I think they 
are crazy half the time. You know you can go crazy 
over a house, Mazie, the same as you can go crazy over 
anything else.” 

A ring at the bell interrupts them. It is Birkmire 
come to see Mr. Craig, who is summoned. Birkmire is 
plainly anxious about the reason for his visit. He has 
been trying for hours to get hold of Craig, he tells him. 
Something has happened. Fergus Passmore and his wife 
have been found dead in their library. All the papers 
are carrying the story. They both know that Passmore 
was insanely jealous of his wife, with cause, and the 
murder can probably be traced to one of Mrs. Pass- 
more’s flirtations. 

But the serious thing to them is that they both had 
been invited to the Passmores’ the night before, and 
Craig was there. The story says the police are looking 
for a man seen leaving the house after midnight. And 
that man probably was Craig. 

Craig thinks he should get in touch with police 
headquarters at once, but Birkmire is not so sure. It 
would mean a lot of newspaper notoriety, and neither of 
them wants to go through that if it can be avoided. It 
might be better to keep in the background for the present. 
Certainly it would be wise to keep the thing from Mrs. 
Craig. 
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BirKMIrE (lowering his voice) — Does she know you 
were out there last night? 

Craic —I don’t know, I guess she does. Yes, I think 
I mentioned it a while ago. 

BirKMIRE (stepping to Craig’s side, and laying his 
hand on his arm) — Well, now, listen, Walter — If she 
doesn’t happen to see the paper, what she doesn’t know 
won’t bother her. And this thing is apt to clear itself 
up over night. It might be cleared up now, for all we 
know; for I suppose the police have been working on it 
all day. But, I think the wise move for us is just to hop 
out there and try to find out what’s going on; and if they 
haven’t found anything out yet, just get in touch with 
police headquarters and let them know where we’re at. 

CRAIG (tossing the newspaper on to the seat beside the 
telephone table) — Yes, let’s do that. Wait till I get 
my hat. (He goes through the portiéres.) 

BIRKMIRE (crossing to the piano for his things) — ve 
got my car out here; we can cut across the park and be 
out there in ten minutes. (He throws his raincoat across 
his arm, picks up his hat, and steps quickly across to get 
the news paper that Craig left on the seat. He glances up 
the stairs and out through the portiéres. Then he sees 
Craig coming through the adjoining room, and starts for 
the front door.) 

Craic (entering, wearing his hat, and carrying the 
newspaper he brought home) — Il take this paper with 
me; keep it out of sight. 

BirKMIRE — I’ve got the other one here in my pocket. 
(Birkmire goes out.) 

Craic (glancing about the room as he crosses to the 
front door) — We take the Globe here in the afternoon, 
but I don’t see it anywhere around out there. (He goes 
out.) 

BirKMIRE (outside) — I’ve got the car right out here. 

“are (outside) — 1 guess across the park will be the 
quickest, 
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BirKMIRE — Yes, we can be over there in ten minutes. 

(There is a dead pause. Then a clock somewhere out 
at the right strikes half-past six, with a soft gong. There 
is another slight pause, and then Mrs. Craig sweeps 
through the portiéres carrying an open newspaper. She 
sees that no one is in the room, and rushes to the forward 
window to see if she can see Mr. Craig anywhere about. 
Then she starts for the front door, but changes her mind 
and rushes up to the landing of the stairway.) 

Mrs. Crate (calling up the stairs) — Walter! Walter! 
Are you up there, Walter? (She hurries down into the 
room again, and over to the portiéres.) Mazie! Mazie! 
(She runs across to the front door and out. Mazie comes 
in through the portiéres and looks about, then starts 
towards the front door. Mrs. Craig hurries in again.) 

Mazie — Were you calling me, Mrs. Craig? 

Mrs. Craic — Yes, Mazie. Have you seen anything of 
Mr. Craig? 

Mazie — Why, he was here a few minutes ago, Mrs. 
Craig, with a gentleman. 

Mrs. Craic — What gentleman? Who was he? 

MazrE —I don’t know who he was, Mrs. Craig; I 
never saw him before. 

Mrs. Cratc — Didn’t you catch his name? 

MaziE — No, Ma’m, I didn’t. He came in an auto. 

Mrs. Craig — Well, did Mr. Craig go away with him? 

Mazige —I don’t know whether he did or not, Mrs. 
Craig. I didn’t know he’d gone. 

Mrs. Craic (turning Mazie around quickly by the 
shoulder and urging her towards the portiéres) — See if 
Mr. Craig’s hat’s on the rack out there. 

Mazie (hurrying out) —Isn’t he up in his room? 

Mrs. Craic—No, he isn’t. (She turns breathlessly 
and looks towards the bay window at the left.) Oh, 
Lord! (Turning to the portiéres again.) Is it? 

Maziz (from somewhere out at the right) —No, 
Ma’, it isn’t. 
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Mrs. Craic —Well, listen, Mazie, run over to the 
garage there and see if he’s there! No, no, come this 
way, it’s quicker. (She waits frantically until Mazie 
rushes through the portiéres and across towards the front 
door.) And if he’s there tell him to come over here 
immediately; I want to see him. 

Mazire — Yes, Ma’m. (The screen door slams after 
her, and she hurries past the bay window at the left.) 

Mrs. Craic — Hurry now, Mazie. Tell him I want 
him right away. (She turns in the door and leans against 
the jamb, looking straight out, wide-eyed, and holding 
the newspaper against her bosom.) Oh, my God! 
(She hurries across above the center table and down to 
the window, forward, at the right.) Oh, my God! 
(She stands looking eagerly through the window, toward 
the left, as though watching Mazie running down the 
street.) 


The curtain descends slowly. 


ACT II 


The action being practically continuous, Mrs. Craig is 
still at the window, anxiously awaiting the return of 
Mazie from the garage, where she has gone in search of 
Mr. Craig. Mrs. Craig, having discovered the evening 
paper, has read of the Passmore murder and, linking 
this news vaguely with the sudden departure of her hus- 
band, her anxiety has visibly increased. 

Both cars are in the garage, Mazie reports, but there 
is no sign of Mr. Craig. He must have gone away in the - 
car the man brought. 

There is a long distance call on the phone. It is from 
Ethel Landreth’s friend, Mr. Fredericks in Northampton. 
He is particularly anxious to get in touch with Miss 
Landreth, but Mrs. Craig refuses to call her niece. Ethel 
is lying down, she informs him, sharply, and cannot be 
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disturbed. She discontinues the conversation by abruptly 
hanging up the receiver. 

Two men from the police department are in to make a 
few casual inquiries. They have called to see Mr. Craig 
and are trying to trace a telephone call from the Craig 
number inquiring the subscriber having the Passmore 
number, Levering three one hundred. They are not at all 
accusing in their inquiries, merely trying to catch up 
the loose ends that may explain the Passmore activities 
of the night before. 

Mrs. Craig is gracious but evasive. She knows of no 
call having been made from her home. If it was a 
woman’s voice it may have been one of the servants, if 
they would like to question them? They would, but 
before Mrs. Harold and Mazie can be called, Catelle, the 
detective, has telephoned headquarters and been told that 
that particular item is no longer important. 

Craig is back, but his reappearance does not serve 
to lessen Mrs. Craig’s worry. She is nervously impera- 
tive in her cross-questioning. Where has he been? And 
why did he go? And what does he know about the 
Passmore murder? Evidently more than he has told 
her, or the police would not be looking for him. 

The visit of the police is news to him, and rather dis- 
quieting. There is no possible way that he knows of that 
they can connect him with the tragedy at the Passmores’. 


What did they want? 


Mrs. Craic —Haven’t I just told you what they 
wanted? They wanted to see you. 

Craic — Did they say they knew it was I that was out 
there last night? 

Mrs. Craic—I don’t remember what they said, 
exactly; I was too upset. But they wanted to know 
where you were, and, of course I couldn’t tell them; 
because you were here when I left the room, and then 
you suddenly disappeared. (J'urning away to the right.) 
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I was never placed in such a position in my life. I’m 
sure those men must have thought I was evading them. 
(Turning back to him again.) But I didn’t know what 
to say to them—except that you’d probably taken a 
little walk around the neighborhood here; because I’d 
sent Mazie over to the garage to look for you as soon 
as I saw the paper, and she said both the cars were in 
there. 

Craic — I went out in Birkmire’s car. 

Mrs. Craig — Where did you go with him? 

Craic — Over to Fergus’ house. 

Mrs. Crarc — And what in heaven’s name did you do 
a thing like that for, Walter? 

Craic — Why not? 

Mrs. Craig — Supposing you’d run into somebody out 
there? 

Craic — And what if I did? 

Mrs. Craic — Do you want your name to be dragged 
into this thing? 

Craic—My name’ll be dragged into it anyway, 
won't it? 

Mrs. Cratc — Why will it? 

Craic — You say those men have been here already. 

Mrs. Crarc — And what if they have? That doesn’t 
mean anything. 

Craic — It means that they have associated my name 
with it already, doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Craic— No, it doesn’t mean anything of the 
kind; they were simply looking for information. 
Crarc — But it was to me they came for that informa- 
tion. ; 

Mrs. Craic— Because you were a friend of Pass- 
more’s, 

Craic — Exactly. And they’ll very likely come back 
here again. 

Mrs. Craig — But, you don’t have to go out looking 
for them, do you? 
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Cralc (turning away and going up towards the door at 
the left) — You can’t be playing any game in a thing 
like this, Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic (following him up) —No, and you don’t 
have to go rushing out to meet a lot of scandalous 
publicity, either. I should think your own common 
sense would show you what it would mean to have your 
name even mentioned in a thing of this kind. (Turning 
away and down towards the center table.) 

Why, it would be in every newspaper in the coun- 
try. 
Cralc (coming forward at the right of the piano) — 
That wouldn’t bother me in the least. 

Mrs. Craic (aghast) — It wouldn’t bother you! 

Craic — Not the least bit. My conscience is clear. 

Mrs. Craic (stepping to his side) —Oh, don’t be so 
absurdly romantic, Walter! 

Craic — It isn’t a question of romanticism at all. 

Mrs. Craic — No, and it isn’t a question of conscience, 
either. It’s simply a matter of discretion. If you had 
nothing to do with this thing, what’s the use of becoming 
involved? 

Craic — What do you mean, if I’ve had nothing to 
do with it? 

Mrs. Craic (with sudden temper) —Oh, now don’t 
start picking me up on every word! 


Nervously he starts to light a cigarette, but she will 
not permit that. There are plenty of other places in 
the house he can smoke, if he has to smoke. He can 
smoke in his den, can’t he? He can—if he closes 
the door, Craig admits, disgustedly. 

Again he tries to clear up the mystery of the detec- 
tives’ call. Did they say they were coming back? 
What, exactly, did they say? Again Mrs. Craig is 
evasive, and determined that he shall not call Birkmire 
and tell him. 
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Mrs. Craic — Don’t you realize that that telephone is 
being watched —and that they are probably watching 
Birkmire’s, too? 

Craic — Who is? 

Mrs. Crarc — Why, the police, of course. Haven’t you 
any realization of your position in this affair? 

Crarc —I evidently haven’t the same realization that 
you have. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, it’s time you did have. 

Craic — It is? 

Mrs. Craic — Yes, it is. 

Craic — And what realization have you of my posi- 
tion? 

Mrs. Craic — Never mind what realization I have; 
that doesn’t matter now. I simply know that the very 
first thing the police do in a case of this kind is to 
watch the telephone calls to and from the house. 

Craic — Not from this house. 

Mrs. Craic —I mean from Fergus’ house. 

Craic —I wasn’t going to call Fergus’ house. 

Mrs. Craic — You were going to call Billy Birkmire, 
weren’t you? 

Craic — At his own house, yes. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, what difference does it make, Wal- 
ter. Do you think those detectives can’t put two and two 
together? Birkmire called you last night at Passmore’s, 
didn’t he? 

Craic — Yes. 

ee: Craic — And there’s undoubtedly a record of the 
call. 

Craic — That wouldn’t involve my name, would it? 

Mrs. Craic — It would if the operator listened in. 

Craic — And do you think she has nothing to do but 
listen in on calls? 

Mrs. Craic — She listened in on this one, didn’t she? 

Craic — On which one? 

Mrs. Craic — What? (She steps back from him sud- 
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denly, and touches her hair, in an effort to appear 
casual.) What did you say? 

Craic— Which call do you say the operator lis- 
tened in on? 

Mrs. Craic —I don’t know which one she listened in 
on. But some one must have listened in on something 
or those men wouldn’t have come here, would they? 

Craic — Did they say the operator had reported on a 
call from here? 

Mrs. Craic—TI don’t remember what they said, dis- 
tinctly. One of them kept rambling something about a 
telephone call, but I assumed it was the one that Birk- 
mire made to you last night out at Fergus’. 

Craic — Didn’t they say when the call was made? 

Mrs. Craic — What does it matter when it was made, 
Walter? 

Craic — It matters a lot. 

Mrs. Craic — The fact remains, doesn’t it, that that 
telephone is undoubtedly being watched now. 

Craic (whirling round and picking up the telephone 
again) — Well, I want to know why it’s being watched. 

Mrs. Craic (springing to his side and seizing the tele- 
phone) — Now, listen to me, Walter Craig; you must 
not use that telephone. (She looks him straight in the 
eyes, then moves back several steps and looks at him 
defiantly.) I will not allow you to drag my name into 
a notorious scandal. 

Craic (whipping the receiver off and putting it to 
his ear) —I’ve got to find out where I’m at in this thing! 

Mrs. Craic (raising her voice threateningly) —If you 
speak over that telephone I’ll leave this house! (He 
takes the receiver from his ear and looks at her steadily. 
There is a pause.) And you know what construction 
’ud be put upon that, under the circumstances. (He 
slowly hangs up and sets the telephone back onto the 
little table, holding her eyes steadily. Then he moves 
slowly towards her.) 
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Craic — What do you mean, you'll leave this house? 

Mrs. Craic (stonily) —I mean exactly what I said. 
Do you think I could stay in this neighborhood twenty- 
four hours after my name had been associated with a 
thing of this kind? 

Craic — And haven’t you any appreciation of the 
necessity of my knowing what’s happening in this case? 

Mrs. Cratc —I have no appreciation of any necessity 
except the necessity of keeping still. 


Craig is not satisfied to let the matter drop there. 
There is evidently something that is being kept from him. 
He asks Mrs. Harold if she knows anything about a 
telephone call for Levering three one hundred. Mrs. 
Harold doesn’t. She gave the number only to him — 
and to Mrs. Craig. 

There is news in that admission. So Mrs. Craig has 
been checking up on him, has she? Why? And why 
didn’t she tell him the truth? She was playing safe, 
wasn’t that it? And at his expense! 


Craic (coming back to the table) —Listen to me, 
Harriet. Why weren’t you at least honest with me in 
this thing, and not try to make it appear that I was 
responsible for the visit of those detectives? 

Mrs. Craic — Because I knew exactly what you’d do if 
I told you. And that would mean an explanation of 
why I had called up; and the next thing would be 
an admission of the fact that you are the man the police 
are looking for. R 

Craic — But it’s you those detectives are looking for. 

Mrs. Craic — Oh, you needn’t try to turn it on to me! 
They wouldn’t be looking for either of us if you’d 
stayed at home last night, instead of being out card-play- 
ing with a lot of irregular people. (She turns down to 
the mirror.) 


Craic — What was there irregular about Fergus Pass- 
more? 
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Mrs. Craic (turning to him, in a wrath) — There must 
have been some irregularity, or this thing wouldn’t have 
happened. Everybody that knew Fergus Passmore knew 
that he was insanely jealous of his wife; and then you 
have to go out visiting them. (She crosses below the 
table to the piano.) 1 felt in my bones up there in 
Albany that something ’ud happen while I was away; 
that was the reason I didn’t stay up there any longer 
than I absolutely had to. I knew as soon as ever my 
back was turned you’d be out with your friends again. 
(He looks at her, under his brows; and there is a 
pause.) 

Craic — And what has your back being turned got 
to do with my visiting my friends? 

Mrs. Craig — Never mind what it has to do with it; 
only you wouldn’t have been visiting them if I’d been 
here. 

Craic — How would you have stopped me? 

Mrs. Cratc —I’d have stopped you all right, one way 
or another. 

Craic — What would you have done — locked the door 
on me? 

Mrs. Craic — It wouldn’t have been necessary to lock 
the door on you. (Turning and looking at him directly.) 
You haven’t been visiting them in the last eighteen 
months, have you? 

Craic — No, I haven’t. 

Mrs. Craic — And they haven’t been visiting you, 
either? 

Craic — No, they haven't. 

Mrs. Craic (turning away) — Well — 

Craic (after a slight pause) — You mean you’ve kept 
them out of here? 

Mrs. Craic (turning to him again and looking him 
straight in the eyes) — Well, if I did the end jusiified the 
means; you at least haven’t been in the shadow of the 
law in the last eighteen months. (He holds her eye for 
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a second, then moves forward to the front of the table.) 

Craic — You’re certainly running true to form, Har- 
riet. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, I’m glad of it if I am. 

Craic — My aunt said here a while ago that you’d 
driven all my friends away from this house. 

Mrs. Craic (with level significance) — There are ways 
of getting rid of people without driving them away from 
the house. (Craig makes a little sound of bitter amuse- 
ment.) 

Craic — And I thought she was imagining things at 
your expense. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, you see she probably had better 
perception than you’d given her credit for. (He turns 
and looks at her darkly.) 

Craic — Probably she had; for she perceived some- 
thing else, Harriet, that may be equally true. 

Mrs. Craic — Is that so? 

Craic — She said you were trying to get rid of me 
too — (She darts a look at him.) without actually driving 
me away from the house. (She laughs derisively, and 
moves across towards the portiéres. He follows her up, 
raising his voice.) And I believe that’s true, too. 


She does not deny the charge, but advises him to keep 
his voice down, that everybody in the house may not 
hear him. He will not be stopped, however. He is be- 
ginning to understand a lot of things now. How per- 
fectly Auntie Austen had analyzed her! And he was of 
a mind to discredit his aunt’s story, thinking she probably 
was getting old and suspicious! 

Mrs. Craig does not attempt a defense, except to 
agree that she had kept his friends from her house 
because she did not intend to have it turned into a tavern. 
Perhaps his mother liked that kind of a house. And if 
it suited his ideas of a home why didn’t he stay in it? 

“Now you’re talking, Harriet,’ he answers. “Why 
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didn’t I do just that. But don’t make any mistake that 
I think you didn’t want my friends here simply because 
they played cards; you wouldn’t have wanted them if 
they’d come here to hold prayer meetings. You didn’t 
want them because, as my aunt says, their visits implied 
an importance to me that was at variance with your little 
campaign — the campaign that was to reduce me to one 
of those wife-ridden sheep that’s afraid to buy a neck- 
tie for fear his wife might not approve of it.” ... “I 
see your game as clearly as my aunt sees it. You’ve been 
exploiting me, consistently, in your shifty little business 
of personal safety. And you’d throw me right now to the 
suspicion of implication in this double murder — to 
preserve that safety.” 


Mrs. Craic — Well, what if I have fixed up things for 
myself? You haven’t lost anything by it, have you? 
If I’ve fixed them for myself I’ve fixed them for you too. 
Your home is here. And I wouldn’t be the first woman 
that’s lost her home, and her husband too, through let- 
ting the control of them get out of her hands. (She 
moves up towards the back of the room, in a crying 
temper.) I saw what happened to my own mother, and I 
made up my mind it ’ud never happen to me. (She 
turns and comes forward again.) She was one of those 
“*T will follow thee, my husband” women — that believed 
everything my father told her; and all the time he was 
mortgaging her home over her head for another woman. 
And when she found it out, she did the only thing that 
women like her can do, and that was to die of a broken 
heart — within six months; and leave the door open 
for the other woman to come in as stepmother over 
Estelle and me. (She turns to the mantelpiece.) And 
then get rid of us both as soon as Estelle was marriage- 
able. (Turning to him suddenly.) But the house was 
never mortgaged over her head, I’ll promise you that; 
for she saw to it that it was put in her name before she 
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ever took him; and she kept it there, too, right to the 
finish. 


He is thoroughly angry now. The presumption of her 
—the brazen presumption! “What have you ever done, 
or a million others like you, that would warrant the 
assumption of such superiority over the men you're 
married to?” 

Mazie is in to announce a dinner that is getting cold, 
and is inundated in the back wash of Mrs. Craig’s irri- 
tation. A letter has been propped against Mrs. Craig’s 
most cherished ornament on the mantel. Who dared 
put that there? Hadn’t Mazie been told time and time 
again never to put anything back of the ornaments? 

The girl is in tears, but there is no sympathy excited 
in Mrs. Craig. A girl who can’t obey orders has no 
place in that house. Let her get her things together and 
be prepared to leave in the morning. 

“... And tell Mrs. Harold to put up the dinner, [ll 
be down in two minutes. (She starts for stairs.) Vm 
to see what my niece wants for her dinner. (She goes 
up the stairs haughtily. Halfway up she turns, but 
without stopping, and addresses Craig coldly.) You'd 
better go out there and get your dinner before it is cold.” 

(She disappears at the head of the stairs, and Craig 
stands looking at the floor. His eyes wander up the 
stairs after her, and then down the right side of the room. 
They settle upon the ornament on the mantelpiece, and he 
looks at it hard; then crosses slowly and picks it up. 
He holds it in his hand, looking at it curiously: then 
suddenly lifts it in the air and smashes it on the bricks 
in front of the mantelpiece. He stands looking at the 
shattered pieces for a moment; then takes a cigarette 
from his case and strolls back across the room towards 
the piano. He taps the cigarette on the case, then takes 
out a match and lights it, tossing the burned match on to 
the floor. Then he leans against the piano and smokes, 
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tiéres. 


Mrs. Harotp — Did something get broke in here, Mr. 
Craig? (He indicates the broken ornament with a nod, 
and Mrs. Harold looks towards the mantelpiece. She 
sees the pieces of the shattered ornament and, raising 
her hands and eyes to heaven, takes a step or two towards 
them.) Glory be to God this day and this night, how 
did that happen, Mr. Craig! Did it fall off the mantel- 
piece? 

Craic (without moving) —No, I smashed it, Mrs. 
Harold. 

Mrs. Haroxp (puzzled) — On purpose, do you mean, 
Mr. Craig? 

Craic — Yes —I didn’t like it. 

Mrs. Harotp —I wish you’d tell Mrs. Craig it was 
you that done it, Mr. Craig; if she sees it she might think 
it was one of us that broke it. 

Craic — I'll tell her all about it, Mrs. Harold; don’t 
you worry about that. (He straightens up and starts 
across slowly towards the big chair in front of the 
mantelpiece, and Mrs. Harold moves a step or two 
towards the portiéres.) 

Mrs. Haroxp (turning to him) — Will | get the dust- 
pan and sweep that up, Mr. Craig? 

Craic — No, don’t bother about it now, Mrs. Harold; 
go out and get your dinner. (She moves towards the 
portiéres, then stops again.) 

Mrs. Harotp — Ain’t you comin’ to your dinner, Mr. 
Craig? 

Craic (sitting down) —No, I don’t want any dinner 
tonight, Mrs. Harold. 

Mrs. Harotp — Don’t you want nothing at all? 

Craic — Not a thing. (She withdraws; and he sits 
smoking and thinking.) 

Mrs. Craic (from the head of the stairs) — Are you 
down there, Walter? 
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Craic — Yes. ; 

Mrs. Craic — Did something fall down there a minute 
ago? 

Craic — No. 


Mrs. Craic — Are you sure? 

Craic — Yes, I’m sure. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, it sounded up here as though the 
house fell down. 

Craic (after a slight pause) — Maybe it did, Harriet 
I’m just sitting here wondering. (He sits smoking. His 
gaze wanders up, and out, and away off.) 


The curtain descends slowly. 


ACT III 


At eight-thirty the next morning Craig is still sitting in 
the big chair, and asleep. Not until the slamming of the 
screen door awakens him does he realize that he has 
spent the night there. 

Mrs. Harold is surprised to find him, but not as sur- 
prised as Mrs. Craig, who first concludes that for some 
unknown reason her husband has arisen unusually early. 
He is walking in the garden when Mrs. Craig comes 
down. 

Before the fireplace the pieces of the shattered orna- 
ment are mixed with cigarette butts. Mrs. Harold is 
sweeping them up when Mrs. Craig discovers the acci- 
dent. Her beautiful statuette broken! One of the dearest 
of her possessions smashed! And, judging from the size 
of the pieces, deliberately thrown against the bricks. 
Probably Mazie did it, out of spite. 

It wasn’t Mazie, Mrs. Harold tells her. Mr. Craig 
said he broke it, because he didn’t like it. 

For the moment the morning paper and news of the 
Passmore murder case are of more importance. Craig, 
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having read the account, is pleased to report to Mrs. 
Craig that she is quite safe. The murder has been 
cleared up. In a letter written to his brother, Fergus 
Passmore confesses that he had killed his wife and him- 
self, and the reason for the act is attributed to his dis- 
covery of Mrs. Passmore’s flirtations. “He did it,” 
says Mr. Craig, significantly, “because she was dishonest.” 

Whatever the reason Mrs. Craig is very pleased that 
her husband is not mixed up in the affair. At least his 
name is not in every paper in the city, as it probably 
would have been if she had not kept her head. He can 
thank her for that. 

Nor is he poor in thanks. “I can thank you for more 
than that, Harriet,” he says. “I can thank you for having 
given me a new name last night — that fits me so per- 
fectly that I’ve decided to continue its use. You called 
me a romantic fool.” 

The charge carries no particular significance with 
Mrs. Craig now. She has other things to think of. First, 
let him be careful that he continues to keep out of the 
way of any one or anything that may drag him into 
the Passmore story. Certainly he should not go to the 
funeral. Second, what about the broken statuette? 

He admits that he broke it; that he did it deliberately, 
and that for a moment he felt quite heroic about it. 


Mrs. Craig —I don’t believe you. 

CRAIG (turning away) — Very well, that’s that. 

Mrs. Craic— Why would you deliberately break a 
beautiful, expensive ornament like that? 

CraiG (turning back) —I didn’t break it. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, you said you did. 

CraiG (bitterly) —I said I smashed it — into a thou- 
sand little pieces, right here on these bricks here. And 
then I smoked one cigarette after another, till I had 
your sanctum sanctorum here absolutely littered with 
ashes and cigarette butts. I was positively a hell of a 
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fellow around here for about an hour last night; you 
should have seen me. 

Mrs. Craic — What did you do, go out of your mind 
or something? 

Craic — No, I was particularly clear in my mind, 
strange to say. You made a remark here last night, 
Harriet, that completely illuminated me; and illuminated 
you. And suddenly I saw for the first time — every- 
thing — just as one sees an entire landscape at mid- 
night in a flash of lightning. But, unfortunately, the 
lightning struck my house — and knocked it down; and 
I sat here all night wondering how I might build it up 
again. 

Mrs. Craig — What remark are you talking about? 

Craic — You said that a woman might lose her hus- 
band but not her home, if she knew how to secure it. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, hasn’t many a woman lost her 
husband? 

Craic — And many a man has lost his life, too, Har- 
riet, because his wife has never made a sufficiently illumi- 
nating remark— when you said there were ways of 
getting rid of people without driving them away from 
the house (he smiles bitterly), I saw your entire plan 
of life, Harriet, and its relationship to me. And my 
instinct of self-preservation suggested the need of imme- 
diate action — the inauguration of a new regime here: 
so I smashed the little ornament there —as a kind of 
opening gun. And I was going to smash all the other 
little ornaments— and gods you had set up in the 
temple here, and been worshipping before me. I was 
going to put my house in order, including my wife; and 
rule it with a rod of iron. (Mrs. Craig turns away, 
faintly amused.) 1 don’t wonder that amuses you; it 
amused me; particularly when I suddenly remembered 
the truth of what you called me last night; and in view 
of that, the absurdity of my trying to sustain such a 
role indefinitely. It made me laugh — But I’m rather 
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sorry you couldn’t have seen me, anyway; I think you 
would at least have appreciated the sincerity of my 
attempt to continue here as your husband. (He turns 
slowly and moves towards the portiéres.) 

Mrs. Crat¢— What do you mean, your attempt to 
continue here as my husband? 

Craic — The réle is not for me, Harriet; I can only 
play a romantic part. 


They face each other for a moment, but neither speaks. 
The doorbell rings. It is the baggageman for Miss 
Austen’s trunks. Miss Austen is going to the Ritz- 
Carlton for the present, Mrs. Harold reports, and later 
expects to travel. 

Ethel Landreth is wearing her coat and hat when she 
comes from her room. She, too, is ready to leave. She 
has not slept all night, worrying about her mother and 
about Mr. Fredericks. She should really call Mr. Fred- 
ericks; he probably has been trying to locate her and 
may be terribly worried, too. 

Mrs. Craig does not consider that at all likely. Mr. 
Fredericks has probably not given Ethel a thought. Let 
her take off her things and at least have a cup of 
coffee. And, when she does get home, let her consider 
well what her Aunt Harriet has advised concerning that 
young man. 

They are in the breakfast room when Miss Austen 
appears. She is all packed and ready for the taxi. 
And Mrs. Harold is packed and ready to go with her. 
Which, when she hears it, is rather a shock to Mrs. Craig, 
though she gives as little evidence of it as possible. 

“She (Miss Austen) was tellin’ me last night she was 
goin’ to leave here,” explains Mrs. Harold; “and I said I 
thought I’d be leavin’ pretty soon myself; so she said if 
I was goin’ anyway soon, she’d like very much to have 
me go with her.” 

Nor is Mrs. Harold inclined to be apologetic about 
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leaving without notice. She at least is giving Mrs. Craig 
as much notice as Mrs. Craig gave Mazie. And she is 
not at all worried about Mrs. Craig’s report to Miss 
Hewlitt, the employment agent. Miss Hewlitt will not 
be at all surprised. In fact she has been more sur- 
prised that Mrs. Harold hadn’t left long ago, like most of 
the others that have worked for Mrs. Craig. And, if 
Mrs. Craig should ask her, Mrs. Harold would sug- 
gest that she do her own work for awhile seeing that 
she often has said she is compelled to do over every- 
thing that is done. It would be a saving. But Mrs. 
Craig is in no mood at the moment to receive sugges- 
tions. 

Again the doorbell. This time it is young Mr. Fred- 
ericks, come to see what has happened to Ethel. Sight 
of him is a great relief to Miss Landreth, as soon as she 
knows he is not bringing alarming news from her mother. 

It is news of Ethel that Mr. Fredericks is after. Hav- 
ing the room to themselves, she is in his arms now, 
crying a little, and confessing the mistake of ever 
having left mother. She has been most unhappy. And 
her Aunt Harriet’s advice against her marrying Mr. 
l'redericks has upset her all the more. 

And what has Aunt Harriet to urge against their 
getting married? Mr. Fredericks would be pleased to 

now. 


FREDERICKS — What is there to consider, darling, in a 
thing of this kind — except that we love each other. 

ETHEL — But she said a thing like marriage should be 
considered more practically. 
_FRrepericks —1 don’t accept that argument, Ethel; 
ve seen too many carefully reasoned marriages turn 
out badly. It’s simply a chance that one has to take, 
inore or less, And I have a good way of getting along. 

ETHEL — As a single man, yes. 

I’REDERICKs — And even as a married man. 
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ETHEL — You don’t know that yet, Gene, whether you 
have or not. 

F'REDERICKS — But other fellows marry, darling, and 
get along, on a great deal less salary than I’m getting. 

ErHeL—I know that, Gene; but, as Aunt Harriet 
says, their wives are not living the way I’ve been accus- 
tomed to living. Not that I’d mind that in the least, 
dear; only I wouldn’t want you to feel that I was 
making any sacrifices. And she says you might feel 
that in your present circumstances. 

FREDERICKS — But haven’t you any faith in my ability 
to improve those circumstances? 

ErHEeL — Of course; but I wouldn’t want to be a 
burden to you in the meantime. 

FREDERICKS — But you're the kind of burden I need, 
Ethel. You know I’ve had three promotions since I’ve 
known you. 

ETHEL — Yes, I know you have. 

FREDERICKS — Well, I attribute it to nothing but the 
incentive that the thought of marrying you has given 
me. I’ve worked like a dog these past two years, with 
just that in mind; and if it were removed,—well, I just 
don’t think beyond that, that’s all. (He turns away to 
the left a few steps and stands looking straight out. 
She crosses and lays her hand on his arm.) 

ErneL—I hadn’t thought of not marrying you, 
Gene; I was just thinking whether or not it would be 
wise to postpone it. 

FREDERICKS — It wouldn’t be wise, Ethel; it isn’t a 
good thing to postpone a thing like marriage — so many 
things can happen. (He suddenly takes her in his arms.) 
And I don’t want anything to happen. 

ErHeL — What else have I got, Gene, if anything 
happened to Mother? (She buries her face in his 
shoulder and cries hard.) 

Frepertcks — Nothing’s going to happen to her, 
sweetheart. And if it should, you wouldn’t feel any 
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worse than I would feel if anything happened to this. 

The young people have their Uncle Walter’s approval, 
at any rate. And he is not the least impressed with 
Aunt Harriet’s arguments against a practical weighing 
of the subject. “The only thing I think you need to 
consider really seriously,” he tells them, “is whether 
or not you are both absolutely honest with each other. 
It doesn’t seem to me that there is very much else to 
worry about.” 

Mr. Craig has gone for the car and Mr. Fredericks is 
waiting for him on the porch when Ethel says good- 
bye to her aunt. And she takes occasion to ask Mrs. 
Craig why she had not called her when Mr. Fredericks 
was on the phone the evening before. 

Because she was sleeping, Mrs. Craig replies. Or at 
least Mazie had said her door was closed. Nor does 
Mrs. Craig consider the matter of vital importance one 
way or the other, even if she did hang up the phone. 

She has nothing against Mr. Fredericks specifically. 
She has enough other things to worry about. 

And so she has. A moment later her husband has 
told her that he, too, is leaving and that he has come to 
give her his keys. For the next week or two his address 
will also be the Ritz. 

For a moment Mrs. Craig is impatient with him. How 
dare he pretend to be serious about so ridiculous a 
decision? The idea of any man calmly walking out and 
leaving his wife and his home! 

He suggests that he has no wife to leave, seeing that 
she has never either loved or honored him. To which 
she answers with spirit that whether she did or not 
he married her. 

“And you,” he answers, “married a house. If it’s 
agreeable to you I’ll see that you have it; and that you 
can go on having it, just as though I were here.” 

He will be back within the week; that is her opinion. 
She knows him well enough for that. But he is quite 
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as confident that so far as they are concerned, the end 
of their marriage is at hand. 

Craic — We’ve shown our hands, Harriet, and the 
game is up. 

Mrs. Craic — What did I do last night that was so 
terrible? 

Craic — You simply showed your hand, that was all. 

Mrs. Craic —I simply kept you from making a fool 
of yourself; that was all I did. 

Craic — But you also showed me how I could keep 
from making a fool of myself in the future. 

Mrs. Craig — Well, you’re certainly not beginning 
very auspiciously, I can tell you that. 

Craic — But I shall at least be a self-respecting fool; 
and that’s something in a man, Harriet, that I suppose 
is his essential manhood; and you insulted that last 
night. And I should be too embarrassed here, under 
your eye, knowing that you had no respect for that man- 
hood. I should remember my lover’s ardors and en- 
thusiasms for our future; and you bearing with me 
contemptuously, for the sake of your future. I couldn’t 
stand it. 

Mrs. Cratc — You're not telling the truth; I always 
respected you; and I never had anything but respect for 
your plans, either. 

Crate — Don’t try to soften the blow, Harriet; I 
assure you it isn’t necessary. (He turns towards the 
door, and she makes a move towards him.) 

Mrs. Craic — Where are you going when you leave 
here? (He turns and looks at her.) 

Craic — That ’ud be rather interesting to know, where 
a lot like me are going. Out of fashion, possibly. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, what about your things? Aren’t 
you going to take anything with you? 

Craic — You may send them to me, if you like. 

Mrs. Cratc (turning away) — Well, I won’t send them 
to you; for you'll very likely be back again in a week. 
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Craic — Perhaps it will be just as well if you don’t 
send them to me, Harriet — for I’m rather sentimental 
about things; and I might look back, and be turned into 
a romantic fool. 

Mrs. Crarc — Oh, I suppose you'll never forgive me 
for calling you that. 

Crarc — No, there isn’t a thing in the world I don’t 
forgive you for, Harriet; that’s the reason it won’t be 
necessary for me to come back here any more; there’s 
nothing to adjust. I guess possibly I’m just a bit of 
an old-fashioned man—I must be trusted — and you 
never trusted me. 

Mrs. Craig —I wouldn’t trust any man after what 
I’ve seen. 

Craic —I don’t blame you. But I wonder that, with 
all your wisdom, it never occurred to you that one 
cannot play a dishonest game indefinitely. 

Mrs. Craic —I haven’t played any dishonest game. 

Craic — Possibly not, according to your standards; 
but I think you have. And I think you know you have. 
And that’s the rock that you and I are splitting on, 
Harriet. If this affair at Passmore’s hadn’t revealed you, 
something else would; so my going may as well be 
today as tomorrow. Good-bye, Harriet. 


He goes out and the screen door slams after him. 
“She moves over to the bay window and watches him 
get into the automobile; then she comes forward to the 
window at the right and watches him down the street. 
After he has passed beyond her vision, her gaze wanders 
into the room again, and she becomes conscious of two 
tiny pieces of the broken ornament near the mantel- 
piece. She stoops and picks them up, flicking away 
with her foot any other invisible particles that may 
be about. Then she looks at the two remaining orna- 
ments on the mantelpiece and tries to come to some 
conclusion about their arrangement. She places them 
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equi-distant from each other and the ends of the mantel- 
piece, and stands off to observe the effect. The front 
doorbell rings sharply. 

A messenger boy has brought a telegram. Mrs. Craig 
reads it, stares blankly ahead for a moment and then, 
sinking into a chair, bursts into tears. She is still try- 
ing, a little pitifully, to understand all that the wire 
means when Mrs. Frazier appears timidly in the door 
with an armful of white roses. She has brought them, 
she explains, for Miss Austen, and she hopes she may 
be excused for walking right in. 

“I was telling her (Miss Austen) yesterday I’d bring 
her over some,” she explains; “she was saying she 
admires white roses so much; and I have so many of 
them over there just now.” 


Mrs. Cratc —I haven’t seen her yet this morning. 

Mrs. FRAZIER (preparing to go) — Well, if you'll 
just tell her I left them. 

Mrs. Craic — Yes, I shall; thanks ever so much. 

Mrs. FRazIER (turning back) — Oh, have you had any 
word about your sister this morning, Mrs. Craig? Miss 
Austen was telling me yesterday she was quite ill. 

Mrs. Craic (starting to cry again) —She died this 
morning at six o’clock. 

Mrs. FraziER — Oh, dear me, how sad. 

Mrs. Craic —I just had this wire. 

Mrs. FRAZIER — Dear, dear, dear, isn’t that too bad! 

Mrs. Craic —I had no idea she was so ill or I should 
never have come back. 

Mrs. FRAZIER — Dear, dear, dear, I’m so sorry. I 
shouldn’t have bothered you at all. 

Mrs. Craic — That’s quite all right. 

Mrs. Frazier — I’m sure you have my sympathy. 

Mrs, Craic — Thank you. 

Mrs. Frazier —I do hope you'll let me know, Mrs. 
Craig, if there’s any way I can be of any service to you. 
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Mrs. Cratc — Thank you very much; I don’t think 
there’s anything anybody can do. 

Mrs. FraziER—TI suppose you'll have to go right 
back up there again, won’t you? 

Mrs. Crarc —I don’t know whether I shall be able 
to or not, to tell you the truth, Mrs. Frazier; it’s been 
such a strain. 

Mrs. FRazIER — Yes, those long illnesses are dread- 
ful. But I hope you won’t hesitate to let me know if 
there’s anything I can do. 

Mrs. Craic — That’s very kind of you. [ll give these 
roses to Miss Austen when I see her. 

Mrs. Frazier —If you will, please. (She starts for 
the door.) Im terribly sorry. [ll run over again. 
(She goes out; and Mrs. Craig stands very still until 
she hears the screen door close. Then she steps up to 
the door and clicks the latch. Then she turns, comes 
forward a few steps into the room again, and stands, 
holding the roses against her bosom and looking straight 
out. A clock out in one of the adjoining rooms strikes 
nine with a mournful gong. After the fourth gong her 
eyes wander in the direction of the clock and she moves 
slowly across towards the portiéres. Then she comes for- 
ward at the right, wandering, and crosses below the 
table to the piano. Several rose petals flutter to the 
floor. She stands at the piano for a moment, looking out 
through the bay window, then retraces her steps. She 
looks unseeingly at the scattered petals, continues up 
towards the portiéres, looks out through the deserted 
rooms, and finally stops. A few more petals drift to 
the floor. The curtain commences to descend, very, 
very slowly. She turns desolately and wanders back 
towards the piano again, clutching the roses close, her 
eyes wide and despairing. 


The curtain falls. 


THE GREAT GOD BROWN 


A Drama in Four Acts 


By Eucene O’NEILL 


THIS was the second O’Neill play of the season. 
The first, “The Fountain,’ was tried in December, 
proved a little too fine-spun to suit the public and was 
taken off after twenty-eight performances. 

“The Great God Brown” followed in January. It 
revealed an even more fanciful brand of drama than 
“The Fountain,” but there was in it the intangible some- 
thing that holds the interest of even a mystified follow- 
ing. For four weeks the play attracted good audiences 
to the Greenwich Village Theatre. At the end of that 
time it was moved to the Garrick, still controlled by the 
Theatre Guild, and finally to the Klaw. There it con- 
tinued a modest but profitable business for several 
months following. 

In “The Great God Brown,” O’Neill employs for the 
the first time a modernized form of the Greek mask. 
Each of his four leading characters represents in effect 
two individualities. Each carries, at some time during 
the play, if not all through it, a false face molded in the 
likeness of the person he or she has become — another 
self the world knows and accepts as the real person who 
is shyly or deliberately or it may be unconsciously hid- 
den back of it. 

The masks, slipped over the face or removed by the 
actor as the scene demands, necessarily confuse the 
action at times, but generally it is possible to follow 
the author’s meaning as closely, at least, as O’Neill ex- 
pected it to be followed. And the consequent match- 
ing of the auditor’s thought with that of the playwright 
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adds an interest to this particular adventure in the 
theatre that works as definitely in the play’s favor as 
against it. Many found “The Great God Brown” intel- 
lectually intriguing and spiritually stimulating. Others 
dismissed it in a word as the sort of thing to be expected 
from the persistent highbrows of the drama. Accepted 
or rejected, it is still one of the significant American 
plays of the year. 

The opening scene, a prologue, shows a cross section 
of a pier jutting into the sound at New Caledonia, Conn. 
It is a night in mid-June and bright moonlight. Nearer 
the shore there is a pavilion, where a commencement 
dance is being held, and from this there come sounds 
of a youthful quartet singing “Sweet Adeline,” and 
revelling in its barber shop quavers. 

Having left the dance for a moment the Browns — 
William A. (Billy) Brown and his father and mother — 
are resting on the pier. “The mother is a dumpy woman 
of forty-five, overdressed in black lace and spangles,” 
reports the author, “the father is fifty or more, the type 
of bustling, genial, successful, provincial business man, 
stout and hearty in his evening dress.” 

“Billy Brown is a handsome, tall and athletic boy of 
nearly eighteen. He is blond and blue-eyed, with a like- 
able smile and a frank good-humored face, its expression 
already indicating a disciplined restraint. His manner 
has the easy self-assurance of a normal intelligence.” 

Mother and Father Brown are discussing their son, 
and his future, quite as though he were not there. They 
apparently are conscious and yet unconscious of his 
presence, addressing their remarks directly to each other. 

Billy should go to college, they agree. And after col- 
lege he must study for a profession of some sort. Archi- 
tecture, probably. Father had always wanted to be an 
architect himself and he would like to make Billy one, 
and then take him into his contracting firm. It would 
give the firm tone. 
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“How would Billy like to be an architect?” asks 
Mother, though she does not look at her son as she 
speaks. 

“All right, Mother,” Billy agrees, frankly. And then 
adds, a little sheepishly; “I guess I’ve never bothered 
much about what I’d like to do after college — but 
architecture sounds all right to me, I guess.” 

“Billy can do anything,” confidently announces 
Mother, still addressing the world at large. And then, 
finding the air suddenly chill, she would go back to the 
Casino. She wants to watch Billy dance. 

The Browns gone, there is but a moment of the soft 
wash of the waves against the pier and the strains of the 
distant music before the Anthonys appear — Dion 
Anthony and his father and mother. 

“The father is a tall, lean man of fifty-five or sixty, 
with a grim, defensive face, obstinate to the point of 
stupid weakness. The mother is a thin, frail, faded 
woman, her manner perpetually nervous and distraught, 
but with a sweet and gentle face that had once been 
beautiful. The father is in an ill-fitting black suit, like a 
mourner. ‘lhe mother is in a cheap, plain, black dress. 
Following them, as if he were a stranger, walking alone, 
is their son, Dion. He is about the same height as 
young Brown but lean and wiry, without repose, con- 
tinually in restless, nervous movement. His face is 
masked. This mask is a fixed forcing of his own face — 
dark, spiritual, poetic, passionately supersensitive, help- 
lessly unprotected in its childlike, religious faith in life 
— into the expression of a mocking, reckless, defiant, 
gayly scofling and sensual young Pan.” 

Having made a bet with his chum, Billy Brown, that 
he dare come to the dance in flannels, Dion is wearing a 
erey flannel shirt, open at the neck, sneakers over bare 
feet and soiled white flannel trousers. 

The Anthony family discussion is also concerned with 
the son’s future. But Anthony pere, being self-made, 
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is against it. “Colleges turn out lazy loafers to sponge 
on their poor old fathers,” says he. “Let him slave like 
I had to! That will teach him the value of a dollar! 
College’ll only make him a bigger fool than he is 
already! I never got above grammar school but I’ve 
made money and established a sound business. Let him 
make a man out of himself like I made of myself!” 

“This Mr. Anthony is my father,” mutters Dion, mock- 
ingly, addressing the air, “he only imagines that he is 
God the father.” 

Soon, however, the taunting of Mrs. Anthony changes 
the viewpoint of Mr. Anthony. Either he must give 
some thought to the advancement of his son or he will 
live to see the Browns in complete command of the firm 
of Anthony & Brown, contractors and builders. Already 
Brown is boasting that it is his progressiveness that has 
made a success of the business. 

“If that is so,” storms Anthony, “let Dion prepare for 
college. And if he doesn’t learn to be a better architect 
than Billy Brown, let him prepare to be thrown out in 
the gutter without a penny!” 

“You ought to make a wonderful architect, Dion,” 
agrees his mother, proudly. “You always painted pic- 
tures so well “ 

“Why must she lie?” demands Dion, resentfully, 
through his staring mask. “Is it my fault? She knows 
I only try to paint. But I will, some day,” he adds, 
passionately. And then the mocking spirit again: “On 
to college! Well, it won’t be home, anyway, will it?” 

He is laughing as he turns to them. His father stands 
up defensively, and Dion bows elaborately. “I thank 
you, Mr. Anthony, for this splendid opportunity to 
create myself —” he pauses to kiss his mother, who 
bows “with a strange humility, as if she were a servant 
being saluted by the young master’ — “to create myself 
in my mother’s image, so she may feel her life com- 
fortably concluded.” 


Photo by Frances Bruguiere, N. Y. 


“THE GREAT GOD BROWN 
Dion: “Why can’t you love me, Margaret?” 
Margaret: “Don’t! Please! I don’t know you! You frighten me!” 


(Leona Hogarth and Robert Keith) 


\ 
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They observe him dumbly for a moment and then go 
in. Mrs. Anthony also feels the chill of the evening — 
so unlike the June nights she used to know — and Mr. 
Anthony has been conscious of a warning twinge of 
rheumatism. There is mocking laughter on the lips of 
Dion, cavorting like a harlequin as he leads them back 
to the dance. .. . 

“Then Margaret comes in, followed by the humbly’ 
worshipping Billy Brown. She is almost seventeen, 
pretty and vivacious, blonde with big romantic eyes, her 
figure lithe and strong, her facial expression intelligent 
but youthfully dreamy, especially now in the moonlight. 
She is in a simple white dress. On her entrance, her 
face is masked with an exact, almost transparent repro- 
duction of her own features, but giving her the abstract 
quality of a Girl instead of the individual, Margaret.” 

Billy is desperately in love with Margaret. He has 
brought her out on the pier now to tell her so. Brut no 
sooner are they there than Margaret, slipping off her 
mask, is in another world. She does not even hear Billy’s 
protestations. She loves Dion, and tells the moon so. 


Marcaret — Dion’s so different from the others. He 
can paint beautifully and write poetry and he plays and 
sings and dances so marvelously. But he’s sad and 
shy, too, just like a baby sometimes, and he understands 
what I’m really like inside — and—and—and Id 
love to run my fingers through his hair —and I love 
him! Yes, I love him! (She stretches out her arms 
to the moon.) —Oh, Dion, I love you! 

Bitty — I love you, Margaret. 

Marcaret —I wonder if Dion—TI saw him looking 
at me again tonight — Oh, I wonder. . . ! 

Bitty (takes her hand and blurts out) —Can’t you 
love me? Won’t you marry me —atter college 
MarcarEt — Where is Dion now, I wonder? 

Bitty (shaking her hand in an agony of uncertainty) 
— Margaret! 
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Marcaret (her dream broken, puts on her mask and 
turns to him — matter-of-factly) —It’s getting chilly. 
Let’s go back and dance, Billy. 

Bitty (desperately) —I love you! (He tries clum- 
sily to kiss her.) 

Marcarer (with an amused laugh) — Like a brother! 
You can kiss me if you like. (She kisses him.) A big 
brother kiss. It doesn’t count. (He steps back crushed, 
with head bowed. She turns away and takes off her 
mask — to the moon.) 1 wish Dion would kiss me again! 

Bitty (painfully) —V’m a poor boob. I ought to 
know better. Ill bet I know. Yov’re in love with Dion. 
I’ve seen you look at him. Isn’t that it? 

Marcaret — Dion! I love the sound of it! 

Bitty (huskily) — Well, he’s always been my best 
friend — I’m glad it’s him— and I guess I know how 
to lose — (He takes her hand and shakes it.) —so here’s 
wishing you all the success and happiness in the world, 
Margaret— and remember I'll always be your best 
friend! (He gives her hand a final shake — swallows 
hard — then manfully.) Let’s go back in! 

MarGareET (to the moon — faintly annoyed) — What 
is Billy Brown doing here? Tl go down to the end of 
the dock and wait. Dion is the moon and I’m the sea. 
I want to feel the moon kissing the sea. I want Dion 
to leave the sky for me. I want the tides of my blood to 
leave my heart and follow him. (She whispers like a 
little girl.) Dion! Margaret! Peggy! Peggy is Dion’s 
girl — Peg is Dion’s little girl. (She sings laughingly, 
elfishly.) Dion is my Daddy-o! (She is walking toward 
ihe end of dock, off left.) 

Bitty (who has turned away) —\’m going. I'll tell 
Dion you’re here. 

MARGARET (more and more strongly and assertively, 
until at the end she is a wife and a mother) —Vl be 
Mrs. Dion — Dion’s wife — and he’ll be my Dion — my 
own Dion —my littke boy—my baby! The moon is 
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drowned in the tides of my heart, and peace sinks deep 
through the sea! (She disappears off left, her upturned 
unmasked face like that of a rapturous visionary.) 


“There is silence again, in which the dance music is 
heard. Then this stops and Dion comes in. He walks 
quickly to the bench at centre and throws himself on 
it, hiding his masked face in his hands. After a moment 
he lifts his head, peers about, listens huntedly, then 
slowly takes off his mask. His real face is revealed in 
the bright moonlight, shrinking, shy and gentle, full of a 
deep sadness.” 


Dion (with a suffering bewilderment) — Why am I 
afraid to dance, I who love rhythm and grace and song 
and laughter? Why am I afraid to live, I who love life 
and the beauty of flesh and the living colors of earth and 
sky and sea? Why am I afraid of love, I who love 
love? Why am I afraid, I who am not afraid? Why 
must I pretend to scorn in order to pity? Why must I 
hide myself in self-contempt in order to understand? 
Why must I be so ashamed of my strength, so proud of 
my weakness? Why must I live in a cage like a crimi- 
nal, defying and hating, I who love peace and friend- 
ship? (Clasping his hands above in supplication.) 
Why was I born without a skin, O God, that I must 
wear armour in order to touch or to be touched? (A 
second’s pause of waiting silence—then he suddenly 
claps his mask over his face again, with a gesture of des- 
pair and his voice becomes bitter and sardonic.) Or 
rather, Old Graybeard, why the devil was I ever born 
at all? 


The reverie is interrupted by Billy Brown, come to 
tell Dion of Margaret’s decision, and to congratulate 
him. “You're the original white-headed boy,” he admits 
to his friend. “Go on in and win! We've been chums 
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ever since we were kids, haven’t we? And I’m glad 
it’s you, Dion.” 

But there are two Dions now — the masked Dion who 
listens to Billy’s ramblings, and the real Dion who com- 
ments a little cynically upon this strange situation. 
Billy does not hear the comments and accepts the silence 
as a happy acquiescence on his chum’s part. 

Now Billy has gone, and Dion, happy in the knowledge 
that at last he is loved as Dion, not as his mask, is ex- 
ultant. “Oh, God in the moon, did you hear?” he cries, 
taking off his mask. “She loves me. I am not afraid! 
[am strong! I can love! She protects me! Her arms 
are softly around me! She is warmly around me! She 
is my skin! She is my armour! Now I am born—I 
—the I! — one and indivisible — I who love Margaret! 
(He glances at his mask triumphantly —in tones of 
deliverance.) You are outgrown! I am beyond you! 
(He stretches out his arms to the sky.) O God, now I 
believe!” 

His joy is shortlived. When Margaret returns, calling 
eagerly to him, she finds him unmasked and does not 
know him. He is a stranger to her, it may be he is 
also drunk! She is about to run from him when he 
claps on the mask again and laughs mockingly at her. 
“That’s one on you, Peg!” 

“Dion! How did you ever—why I never knew 
you!” 

“How? It’s the moon —the crazy moon — the mon- 
key in the moon — playing jokes on us!” (He puts his 
arm around her boldly. He kisses her with his masked 
face with a skilled romantic actor’s passion again and 
again. His passion is wild, exultant and she trembles 
ecstatically in the sweep of it.) 


MARGARET (in ecstasy) —Oh, Dion, I do! I do love 
you! 


Dion (with ironic mastery) —And I love you! Oh 
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madly! Oh, forever and ever, amen! You are my 
evening star and all my Pleiades! Your eyes are blue 
pools in which gold dreams glide, your body is a young 
white birch leaning backward beneath the lips of spring. 
So! (He has bent her back, his arms supporting her, his 
face above hers.) So! (He kisses her.) 

MarcarRET (with overpowering passionate languor) — 
Oh Dion! Dion! I love you! 

Dion (with more and more mastery in his tone) —1 
love, you love, we love! Come! Rest! Relax! Let 
go your clutch on the world! Dim and dimmer! Fad- 
ing out in the past behind! Gone! Death! Bow! 
Be born! Awake! Live! Dissolve into dew — into 
silence — into night — into earth— into space — into 
peace — into meaning —into joy — into God — into the 
Great God Pan! (While he has been speaking, the moon 
has passed gradually behind a black cloud, its light 
fading out. There is a moment of intense blackness 
and silence. Then the light gradually comes on again. 
Dion’s voice, at first in a whisper, then increasing in 
volume with the light, is heard.) Wake up! Time to 
get up! Time to exist! Time for school! Time to 
learn! Learn to pretend! Cover your nakedness! 
Learn to lie! Learn to keep step! Join the procession! 
Great Pan is dead! Be ashamed! 

MarGaRET (with a sob) —Oh Dion, I am ashamed! 

Dion (mockingly) — Sssssssh! Watch the monkey in 
the moon! See him dance! His tail is a piece of 
string that was left when he broke loose from Jehovah 
and ran away to join Charley Darwin’s circus! 

Marcaret —I know you must hate me now! (She 
throws her arms around him and hides her head on his 
shoulder.) 

Dion (deeply moved) —Don’t cry! Don’t —I— 
(He suddenly tears off his mask—in a_ passionate 
agony.) Hate you? I love you with all my soul! 
Love me! Why can’t you love me, Margaret? (He 
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tries to kiss her but she jumps to her feet with a 
frightened cry.) 

Marcaret — Don’t! Please! I don’t know you! 
You frighten me! 

Dion (puts on his mask again — quietly and bitterly) 
—All’s well. I'll never let you see again. (He puts 
his arm around her — gently mocking.) By proxy, | 
love you. There! Don’t cry! Don’t be afraid — Dion 
Anthony will marry you some day. (He kisses her.) 
“I take this woman—” (Tenderly joking.) Hello, 
woman! Do you feel older by aeons? Mrs. Dion An- 
thony, shall we go in and maybe have the next dance? 

MarcarET (tenderly) —You crazy child! (Then, 
laughing with joy.) Mrs. Dion Anthony! It sounds 
wonderful, doesn’t it? 


They go out as the curtain falls. 


ACT I 


Seven years later, in Mrs. Dion Anthony’s half of 
a two-family house in “one of those one-design districts 
that daze the eye with multiplied ugliness” — “Dion An- 
thony is sitting behind a table, staring before him. His 
mask hangs on his breast below his neck, giving the 
effect of two faces. His real face has aged greatly, grown 
more strained and tortured, but at the same time, in some 
queer way more selfless and ascetic, more fixed in its 
resolute withdrawal from life. The mask, too, has 
changed. It is older, more defiant and mocking, its 
sneer more forced and bitter, its Pan quality become 
more Mephistophelian. It has already begun to show 
the ravages of dissipation.” 

Dion is reading from the New Testament. “Come 
unto me all ye who are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest.” He stares before him in a sort of trance, his 
face lighted up from within, but painfully confused. 
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“T will come — but where are you, Saviour?” The shut- 
ting of an outer door disturbs him and he claps on 
the mask, tossing the testament aside contemptuously. 
“Blah!” he sneers. “Fixation on old Mama Christian- 
ity! You infant blubbering in the dark, you!” 

It was Margaret at the door. The experiences of the 
seven years have told on her, too. “Her pretty face is 
still fresh and healthy, but there is the beginning of a 
permanently worried, apprehensive expression about the 
nose and mouth—an uncomprehending hurt in her 
eyes.” 

There are domestic worries for Margaret. She tries 
to keep the children away from Dion, that he may 
not be irritated by them, but she wishes heartily that he 
would take more interest in them. 

Family finances are at low ebb, too. There is only 
a hundred dollars left in the bank. Despite his proinises 
Dion’s gambling and drinking have dissipated the rest of 
the money. It is time for a serious understanding. And 
something must be done. 

Margaret believes that Billy Brown would help, if he 
knew. She has talked with him and he has suggested 
that Dion come to see him. But the suggestion hurts 
and irritates Dion. 

“‘He’s bound, heaven-bent for success,”’ he sneers. “It’s 
the will of Mammon. Anthony & Brown, contractors 
and builders — death subtracts Anthony and I sell 
out — Billy graduates — Brown & Son, architects and 
builders — old man Brown perishes of paternal pride — 
and now we have William A. Brown, architect! Why 
his career itself already has an architectural design! 
One of God’s mud pies!” 

Margaret is willing to give way. If it will hurt Dion 
to seek help from Billy she will not ask it of him. Let 
him return to his painting. She will try to get a position 
in the library. She loves Dion, and understands 

But Dion, too, is sacrificially inclined. His pride is 
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dying. “Blessed are the meek,” he quotes. “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit . . . Blessed are the meek for 
they shall inherit graves. Blessed are the poor in spirit 
for they are blind... All right! Then I ask my 
wife to go and ask Billy Brown — that’s more deadly 
than if I went myself 7 


Dion (with wild mockery) — Ask him if he can’t find 
an opening for a talented young man who is only honest 
when he isn’t sober — implore him, beg him in the name 
of old love, old friendship — to be a generous hero and 
save the woman and her children! (He laughs with a 
sort of diabolical, ironical glee now, and starts to go 
out. ) 

MarcarREtT (meekly) —Are you going up _ street, 
Dion? 

Dion — Yes. 

Marcaret —Will you stop at the butcher’s and have 
them send two pounds of pork chops? 

Dion — Yes. 

Marcaret — And stop at Mrs. Young’s and ask the 
children to hurry right home? 

Dion — Yes. 

Marcaret — Will you be back for dinner, Dion? 

Dion—No. (He goes, the outer door slams. Mar- 
garet sighs with a tired incomprehension and goes to the 
window and stares out.) 

Marcaret (worriedly) —I hope they’ll watch out, 
crossing the street. 


Curtain. 


The scene changes to Billy Brown’s office. Billy is at 
the desk. “He has grown into a fine-looking, well-dressed, 
capable, college-bred American business man, boyish 
still and with the same engaging personality.” 

Margaret has come to see him, and guardedly ap- 
proaches the object of her visit. Loyally she defends 
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Dion against any of the rumors Billy may have heard 
concerning him. It is true that he has been — well, 
overgenerous with his money. But he does draw well. 
And he paints wonderfully. He just hasn’t the knack of 
getting on as Billy has. He won’t push himself. 

Billy understands. And he is really eager to help, if 
he can, without seeming officious. 


BiLLy — I’ve got a proposition to make to Dion — if I 
could ever get hold of him. It’s this way: Business has 
been piling up on me —a run of luck — but I’m short- 
handed. I need a crack chief draughtsman darn badly 
—or I’m liable to lose out. Do you think Dion would 
consider it — as a temporary stop-gap — until he felt in 
the painting mood again? 

MarcakET (striving to conceal her eagerness and relief 
— judicially) —Yes—I really do. He’s such a good 
sport and Billy and he were such pals once. I know he’d 
be only too tickled to help him out. 

Brown (diffidently) —I thought he might be sensi- 
tive about working for—I mean, with me — when, if 
he hadn’t sold out to Dad he’d be my partner now — 
(Earnestly.) and by jingo, | wish he was! (Then, 
abrupily.) Let’s try to nail him down right away, 
Margaret. Is he home now? (He reaches for the 
phone.) 

MarcGarET (hurriedly) — No, he —he went out for a 
long walk. 

Bitty — Perhaps I can locate him later around town 
somewhere. 

MarGarET (with a note of pleading) — Please don’t 
trouble. It isn’t necessary. I’m sure when I talk to 
him — he’s coming home to dinner— (Getting up.) 
Then it’s all settled, isn’t it? Dion will be so glad to 
be able to help an old friend — he’s so terribly loyal, 
and he’s always liked Billy Brown so much! (Hold- 
ing out her hand.) I really must go now! 
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Brown (shakes her hand) —Goodbye, Margaret. I 
hope you'll be dropping in on us a lot when Dion gets 
here. 

Marcaret — Yes. (She goes.) 

Brown (sits at his desk again, looking ahead in a not 
unsatisfying melancholy reverie. He mutters admiringly 
but pityingly.) —Poor Margaret! She’s a game sport. 
but it’s pretty damn tough on her! (Jndignantly.) By 
God, I’m going to give Dion a good talking to one of 
these days! 


The curtain falls. 


The scene changes again to Cybel’s parlor, a room 
cheaply papered in a dull yellow-brown. There is an 
automatic, nickel-in-the-slot player piano “groggily 
banging out a sentimental medley.” ‘There is a cheap 
clock on top of the piano and beside it a mask. 

“Dion is lying on his back, fast asleep on the sofa. 
His mask has fallen down on his chest. His pale face 
is singularly pure, spiritual and sad... Cybel is 
seated on the stool in front of the piano. She is a 
strong, calm, sensual blonde girl of twenty or so, her 
complexion fresh and healthy, her figure full-breasted 
and wide-hipped, her movements slow and solidly lan- 
guorous like an animal’s, her large eyes dreamy with 
the reflected stirring of profound instincts. She chews 
gum like a sacred cow forgetting time with an eternal 
cud. Her eyes are fixed, incuriously, on Dion’s pale 
face.” 

In his sleep Dion stirs, muttering “And he laid his 
hands on them and healed them a 

Cybel wakens him, and as he comes to with a start, 
realizing his strange surroundings, he claps on _ his 
mask. ‘What — where— who are you?” he demands, 
wildly. 

“Only another female,” she answers him placidly. 
“You was camping on my steps sound asleep. I didn’t 
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want to run any risk of getting into more trouble with 
the cops pinching you there and blaming me, so I took 
you in to sleep it off.” 


Dion (mockingly) — Blessed are the pitiful, Sister! 
I’m broke — but you will be rewarded in Heaven. 

CyBEL (calmly) —I wasn’t wasting my pity. Why 
should 1? You were happy, weren’t you? 

Dion (approvingly) — Excellent! You’re not a mor- 
alist, I see. 

CyBEL (going on) — And you look like a good boy. 
too — when you’re asleep. Say, you better beat it home 
to bed or you'll be locked out. 

Dion (mockingly) — Now you’re becoming maternal, 
Miss Earth. Is that the only answer —to pin my soul 
into every vacant diaper? (She stares down at his mask, 
her face growing hard. He laughs.) But please don’t 
stop stroking my aching brow. Your hand is a cool 
mud poultice on the sting of thought! 

CyBeL (calmly) —Stop acting. I hate ham fats. 
(She looks at him as if waiting for him to remove his 
mask — then turns her back indifferently and goes to 
the piano.) Well, if you simply got to be a regular 
devil like all the other visiting sports, I s’pose I got to 
play with you. (She takes her mask and puts it on — 
then turns. The mask is the rouged and eye-blackened 
countenance of the hardened prostitute. In a coarse, 
harsh voice:) Kindly state your dishonorable intentions, 
if any! I can’t sit up all night keeping company! Let’s 
have some music! (She puts a plug in the machine. 
The same sentimental medley begins to play. The two 
masks stare at each other. She laughs.) Shoot! Tm 
all set! It’s your play, Kid Lucifer! 

Dion (slowly removes his mask. She stops the music 
with a jerk. His face is gentle and sad — humbly) — 
I’m sorry. It has always been such agony for me to be 
touched! 
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CyBeL (taking off her mask — sympathetically as she 
comes back and sits down on her stool) — Poor kid! 
I’ve never had one, but I can guess. They hug and kiss 
you and take you on their laps and pinch you and want 
to see you getting dressed and undressed —as if they 
owned you —I bet you I’d never let them treat one of 
mine that way! 

Dion (turning to her) — You're lost in blind alleys, 
too. (Suddenly holding out his hand to her.) But you're 
strong. Let’s be friends. 

CYBEL (with a strange sternness, searches his face) — 
And never nothing more? 

Dion (with a strange smile) — Let’s say, never any- 
thing less! 


There is a ring at the doorbell. Quickly Cybel and 
Dion replace their masks. The caller is Billy Brown 
come in search of Dion. ‘The interruption is not pleas- 
ing to Cybel, but she accepts it professionally. 

‘When you got to love to live, it’s hard to love living,” 
she observes, mockingly. “I better join the A. F. of L. 
and soap-box for the eight-hour night. Got a nickel, 
baby? Play a tune.” As Dion drops a nickel in the 
player piano she leaves them. “He’s hunting for you,” 
she says to Dion. “Put out the lights when you go. [’m 
going to sleep. So long, kid.” At the door she “flashes 
a trade smile at Billy.” ‘Now you know the way, Hand- 
some, call again.” 

Awkwardly, but earnestly, Billy admits that he has 
been searching the town for Dion and that he has come 
with a proposition. He needs help in the office, and he 
wants Dion to agree to work with him. 

Dion knows the history of that request. His wife has 
been a-begging! But Billy resents his tone. ‘On the 
contrary, | had to beg her to beg you to take it,” he 
declares angrily ... “What in hell has come over 
you, anyway? You didn’t use to be like this! What 
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the devil are you going to do with yourself — sink into 
the gutter and drag Margaret with you? If you heard 
her defend you, lie about you, tell me how hard you 
were working, what beautiful things you were painting, 
how you stayed at home and idolized the children! — 
when everyone knows you’ve been out every night sous- 
ing and gambling away the last of your estate. .. .” 

“She was lying about her husband—not me, you 
fool,” Dion answers. “But it’s no use explaining. What 
do you want? I’ll agree to anything —except the 
humiliation of yelling secrets at the deaf.” 

And so it is agreed that Dion is to take the job. 
“One must do something to pass away the time while one 
is waiting —for one’s next incarnation,” he agrees, re- 
signedly . . . “Is my father’s chair still there?” 


Bitty (embarrassedly) — I—JI don’t remember, Dion 
—Tll look it up. (He turns away.) 

Dion (taking off his mask — slowly) —Td like to 
sit where he spun what I have spent. What aliens we 
were to each other! When he lay dead, his face looked 
so familiar that I wondered where I had met that man 
before. Only at the second of my conception. After 
that, we grew hostile with concealed shame. And my 
mother? I remember a sweet, strange girl, with affec- 
tionate, bewildered eyes as if God had locked her in a 
dark closet without any explanation. I was the sole 
doll, our ogre, her husband, allowed her, and she played 
mother and child with me for many years in that house 
until at last through two tears I watched her die with the 
shy pride of one who has lengthened her dress and put 
up her hair. And I felt like a forsaken toy and cried to 
be buried with her, because her hands alone had caressed 
without clawing. She lived long and aged greatly in 
the two days before they closed her coffin. The last 
time I looked, her purity had forgotten me, she was 
stainless and imperishable, and I. know my sobs were 
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ugly and meaningless to her virginity; so I shrank away, 
back into life, with naked nerves jumping like fleas, and 
in due course of nature another girl called me her 
boy in the moon and married me and became three 
mothers in one person, while I got paint on my paws in 
an endeavor to see God! (He laughs wildly, puts on 
mask.) But that Ancient Humorist had given me weak 
eyes, so now I'll have to forswear my quest for Him and 
eo in for the Omnipresent Successful Serious One, the 
Great God Mr. Brown, instead! (He makes him a sweep- 
ing, mocking bow.) 

Brown (repelled, but cajolingly) —Shut up, you 
nut! Yourre still drunk. Come on! Let’s start! (He 
grabs Dion by the arm and switches off the light.) 

Dion (from the darkness — mockingly) —I1 am thy 
shorn, bald, nude sheep! Lead on, Almighty Brown, 
thou Kindly Light! (They can be seen going out to- 
gether.) 


The curtain falls. 
ACT II 


Another seven years have elapsed. The scene is again 
Cybel’s parlor. The wall paper is now brilliant and 
the new furnishings are of a garish but more expensive 
type. The automatic piano remains and on top of it 
now are both Cybel’s and Dion’s masks. Cybel’s mask 
shows no change, but Dion’s mask “has become prema- 
turely aged, its expression horrible, embittered, sneer- 
ing and diabolically mocking. The former Pan quality 
has become altogether Mephistophelian.” 

Dion and Cybel are facing each other across a card 
table, playing solitaire. “Dion is now prematurely gray. 
His face is that of an ascetic, a martyr, furrowed by pain 
and self-torture, yet lighted from within by a spiritual 
calm and human kindliness. Cybel has grown stouter 
and more voluptuous, but her face is still unmarked 
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and fresh, her calm more profound. She is like an un- 
moved idol of Mother Earth.” 

The game goes on. There is a mention of Brown in 
their talk. “Dion trembles as if suddenly possessed,” 
and hurriedly claps on his mask. 

Dion is jealous of Brown it transpires. It is Billy 
who is responsible for the new furnishings. He is now 
Cybel’s keeper. And her lover, Dion charges. A charge 
that she refutes, and tries to explain. 


CYBEL (affectionately) — You'll never grow up! 
We've been friends, haven’t we, for seven years? I’ve 
never let myself want you nor you me. Yes, I love 
you. It takes all kinds of love to make a world! Ours 
is the living cream, I say, living rich and high! (A 
pause. Coaxingly.) Stop hiding. I know you. 

Dion (taking off his mask, wearily comes and sits 
down at her feet and lays his head in her lap —with a 
grateful smile) — You're strong. You always give. 
You’ve given my weakness strength to live. 

CyBEL (tenderly, stroking his hair maternally) — 
You’re not weak. You were born with ghosts in your 
eyes and you were brave enough to go looking into 
your own dark — and you got afraid. (After a pause.) 
I don’t blame your being jealous of Mr. Brown some- 
times. I’m jealous of your wife, even though I know 
you do love her. 

Dion (slowly) —I love Margaret. I don’t know who 
my wife is. 

CyYBEL (after a pause —with a queer broken laugh) 
— Oh God, sometimes the truth hits me such a sock be. 
tween the eyes I can see the stars! —and then I’m so 
damn sorry for the lot of you, every damn mother’s son 
of a gun of you, that I’d like to run out naked into the 
streets and love the whole mob to death, like 1 was bring- 
ing you all a new brand of dope that’d make you forget 
everything that ever was for good! (Then with a 
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twisted smile.) But they wouldn’t see me, any more 
than they see each other. And they keep right on mov- 
ing along and dying without my help anyway. 

Dion (sadly) — You've given me strength to die. 

CysEL— You may be important but your life’s not. 
There’s millions of it born every second. Life can cost 
too much even for a sucker to afford it — like every- 
thing else. And it’s not sacred — only the you inside is. 
The rest is earth. 

Dion (gets to his knees and with clasped hands looks 
up raptly and prays with an ascetic’s fervor) — “Into 
Thy hands, O Lord...” (Then, suddenly, with a look 
of horror.) Nothing! To feel one’s life blown 
out like the flame of a cheap match . . . ! (He 
claps on his mask and lawghs harshly.) To fall asleep 
and know you'll never, never be called to get on the 
job of existence again! “Swift be thine approaching 
flight! Come soon—soon!” (He quotes this last with 
a mocking longing.) 

CyBEL (pats his head maternally) — There, don’t get 
scared. It’s born in the blood. When the time comes, 
you'll find it’s easy. 

Dion (jumps to his feet and walks about excitedly) — 
It won’t be long. My wife dragged in a doctor the day 
before yesterday. He says my heart is gone — booze — 
He warned me, never another drop or— (Mockingly.) 
What say? Shall we have a drink? 

CyBeL (like an idol) — Suit yourself. 


For days Dion has been on this particular spree. Dis- 
gust started him. Disgust with his work in Brown’s 
office. It is Dion who puts the artistic touches to the 
plans that sell. “He hands me one mathematically cor- 
rect barn after another and I doctor them up with cute 
allurements so that fools will desire to buy, sell, breed, 
sleep, love, hate, curse and pray in them! I do this 
with devilish cleverness to their entire delight.” 
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And now Brown has bought Cybel because he knew she 
loved Dion and felt himself cheated. “He wanted what 
he thought was my love of the flesh. He feels I have 
no right to love. He’d like to steal it as he steals my 
ideas — complacently — righteously — Oh, the good 
Brown!” 

She sends him home, but as he is about to leave a 
change comes over her. There is deep grief in her man- 
ner and she speaks strangely in a deep far-off voice, like 
a mother talking to her little son. 

“You mustn’t forget to kiss me before you go, Dion,’ 
she says, as she takes off his mask. ‘“Haven’t I told you 
to take off your mask in the house? Look at me, Dion. 
I’ve — just — seen — something. I’m afraid you’re go- 
ing away a long, long ways. I’m afraid I won’t see you 
again for a long, long time. So it’s goodbye, dear. 
(She kisses him gently. He begins to sob. She hands 
him back his mask.) Here you are. Don’t get hurt. 
Remember, it’s all a game, and after you’re asleep I’ll 
tuck you in.” 

“Mother!” he cries, with a choking, heart-broken cry. 
Then he claps on his mask with an effort of will and 
cries mockingly: “Go to the devil, you sentimental old 
pig! See you tomorrow!” 

And as she, like an idol again, looks after him she 
sighs: “What’s the good of bearing children? What's 
the use of giving birth to death?” 

Brown passes Dion outside and is in the room before 
Cybel has time to put on her mask again. He does not 
recognize her. She lets him think she is Cybel’s sister, 
and that Dion had been to see her. 

Dion again! What is it about Dion that makes him 
attractive to women? “Is it his looks — or because he’s 
a violent sensualist — or because he poses as artistic and 
temperamental — or because he’s so wild — or just what 
is it?” demands Brown. 

“He’s alive,’ Cybel answers. 


> 
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Brown (suddenly takes one of her hands and kisses 
it — insinuatingly) — Well, don’t you think I’m alive, 
too? (Eagerly.) Listen. Would you consider giving 
up Dion —and letting me take care of you under a 
similar arrangement to the one I’ve made with Cybel? 
I like you, you can see that. I won’t bother you much — 
I’m too busy — you can do what you like — lead your 
own life — except for seeing hin. (He stops. A pause. 
She stares ahead unmoved as if she hadn’t heard. He 
pleads.) Well—what do you say? Please do! 

CyBEL (her voice very weary) —Cybel said to tell 
you she’d be back next week, Mr. Brown. 

Brown (with queer agony) — You mean you won’t? 
Don’t be so cruel! I love you! (She walks away. He 
clutches at her pleadingly.) At least—Ill give you 
anything you ask! — Please promise me you won't see 
Dion Anthony again! 

CyBEL (with deep grief) —He will never see me 
again, I promise you. Goodbye! 

Brown (jubilantly, kissing her hand politely) — 
Thank you! Thank you! I’m exceedingly grateful. 
(Tactfully.) 1 won’t disturb you any further. Please 
forgive my intrusion, and remember me to Cybel when 
you write. (He bows, turns, and goes off left.) 


The curtain falls. 


In the draughting room of Brown’s office later that 
evening, Dion Anthony is sitting on a stool back of the 
draughting table reading aloud to his mask, propped up 
before him, from the “Imitation of Christ.” His face 
is gentler, more spiritual, more saintlike and ascetic 
than before. His voice is that of a priest offering up 
prayers for the dying. 

“Quickly must thou be gone from hence,” he reads. 
“See then how matters stand with thee. Ah fool — learn 
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now to die to the world that thou mayst begin to live 
with Christ! Do now, beloved, do now all thou canst 
because thou knowst not when thou shalt die; nor dost 
thou know what shall befall thee after death. Keep thy- 
self as a pilgrim, and a stranger upon earth, to whom 
the affairs of this world do not—belong! Keep thy 
heart free and raised upwards to God because thou hast 
not here a lasting abode. Because at what hour you 
know not the Son of Man will come! Amen. (He 
raises his hand over the mask as if he were blessing 
it, closes the book and puts it back in his pocket. He 
raises the mask in his hands and stares at it with a pity- 
ing tenderness.) Peace, poor tortured one, brave pitiful 
pride of man, the hour of our deliverance comes. To- 
morrow we may be with Him in Paradise .. . !” 

A noise on the stairs outside suddenly sets Dion in a 
panic. He grabs up his mask, slips it over his face, and 
calls to Margaret to enter. 

“In one hand behind her, hidden from him, is the mask 
of the brave face she puts on before the world to hide 
her suffering and disillusionment and which she has 
just taken off. Her own face is still sweet and pretty, 
but lined, drawn and careworn for its years, sad, resigned, 
but a bit querulous.” 

For two days she has been searching for Dion, and is 
relieved to have found him. It grows increasingly hard 
for her to forgive him these lapses, though she admits 
her love for him is still a bond. Yet, if it were not for 
her three strong sons 

Suddenly a great longing and a great torture sweep 
over Dion and he sinks to his knees before Margaret, 
crying out his need of her. She, believing she knows the 
cause of his hysteria, would put him off with a pat 
on the head and the advice that he needs sleep. But 
he will not be put off. 

“Look at me, Mrs. Anthony,” he cries, desperately. 
“It’s the last chance! Tomorrow I'll have moved on to 
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the next hell! Behold your man — the sniveling, cring- 
ing, life-denying Christian slave you have so nobly 
ignored in the father of your sons! Look! (He tears 
the mask from his face which is radiant with a great pure 
love for her and great sympathy and tenderness.) 
woman —my love —that I have sinned against in my 
sick pride and cruelty — forgive my sins — forgive my 
solitude — forgive my sickness— forgive me.” (He 
kneels and kisses the hem of her dress.) 

Margaret does not know the face that stares so wildly 
up at her. It is like that of a ghost. Suddenly she 
seems to see Dion dead, and falls fainting across the 
bench. 

For a moment he looks down upon her, and then at 
the mask that she still holds in her hand. “And now 
I am permitted to see and understand and love you, too,” 
he says, gently, kissing the mask first and then her 
face. “And you, sweetheart! Blessed thrice are the 
meek!” 

Outside there is a great commotion, as of men running. 
Dion quickly puts on his mask as his three sons rush 
into the room — “ healthy, normal, likeable boys ” aged 
fourteen, thirteen and twelve. They stop short and 
stiffen all in a row, staring from the woman on the 
bench to their father, accusingly. 


ELpEst — We heard some one yell. It sounded like 
Mother. 

ely (defensively) —No. It was this lady —my 
wife. 

ELpEst — But hasn’t Mother come yet? 

Dion (going to Margaret) —Yes. Your mother is 
here. (He stands between them and puts her mask over 
Margaret’s face —then steps back.) She has fainted. 
You’d better bring her to. 

Boys— Mother! (They run to her side, kneel and 
rub her wrists. The Eldest smooths back her hair.) 
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Dion (watching them) — At least I am leaving her 
well provided for. (He addresses them directly.) Tell 
your mother she’ll get word from Mr. Brown’s house. 
I must pay him a farewell call. I am going. Goodbye. 
(They stop, staring at him fixedly, with eyes a mixture 
of bewilderment, distrust and hurt.) 

Evpest (awkwardly and shamefacedly) — Honest, I 
think you ought to have... . 

SECOND — Yes, honest you ought... . 

YouncEst — Yes, honest. . . . 

Dion (in a friendly tone) —I know. But I couldn’t. 
That’s for you who can. You must inherit the earth for 
her. Don’t forget now, boys. Goodbye. 

Boys (in the same awkward, self-conscious tone, one 
after another) — Goodbye — goodbye — goodbye. 

(Dion goes.) 


The curtain falls. 


That night, in the library of William Brown’s house, 
Brown sits reading in his comfortable leather chair along- 
side his expensive centre table. At the outside door 
there is a loud thumping, followed by a visitor’s voice 
raised mockingly in reply to a servant’s query: 

“Tell him it’s the devil come to conclude a bargain.” 

The visitor is Dion and he is in a wild state. “ His 
clothes are dishevelled, his masked face has a terrible 
death-like intensity, its mocking irony become so cruelly 
malignant as to give him the appearance of a real demon, 
tortured into torturing others.” 

Tauntingly Dion sums up his case against Brown. 
“Listen,” he commands. “One day when I was four 
years old, a boy sneaked up behind when I was drawing 
a picture in the sand he couldn’t draw and hit me on 
the head with a stick and kicked out my picture and 
laughed when I cried. It wasn’t what he’d done that 
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made me cry, but him! I had loved and trusted him 
and suddenly the good God was disproved in his person 
and the evil and injustice of Man was born! Every 
one called me ery-baby, so I became silent for life and 
designed a mask of the Bad Boy Pan in which to live 
and rebel against that other boy’s God and protect myself 
from His cruelty. And that other boy, secretly he felt 
ashamed but he couldn’t acknowledge it; so from that 
day he instinctively developed into the good boy, the 
good friend, the good man, William Brown!” 

Brown admits the charge, admits it was a dirty trick, 
and would have an end of the reminiscence. But Dion 
will not be stilled. For a week he has been celebrating 
— celebrating the acceptance of his design for a great 
cathedral. And he refuses to go home. 

He is going to tell William Brown something more 
about himself and his soul and his failure. Which he 
proceeds to do until he finally has lashed himself into a 
fury and stung Brown to a deep, but controlled anger. 


Brown (placatingly) —Go home. Be a good scout. 
it’s all well enough celebrating our design being accepted 
but 

Dion (in a steely voice) —I’ve been the brains! 
I’ve been the design! I’ve designed even his success — 
drunk and laughing at him — laughing at his career! 
Not proud! Sick! Sick of myself and him! Design- 
ing and getting drunk! Saving my woman and children! 
(He laughs.) Ha! And this cathedral is my master- 
piece! It will make Brown the most eminent architect 
in God’s country. I put a lot into it— what was left 
of my life! It’s one vivid blasphemy from sidewalk to 
the tips of its spires! — but so concealed that the fools 
will never know. They’ll kneel and worship the ironic 
Silenus who tells them the best good is never to be born! 
(He laughs triumphantly.) Well, blasphemy is faith, 
isn’t it? In self-preservation the devil must believe! 
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But Mr. Brown, the Great Brown, has no faith! He 
couldn’t design a cathedral without it looking like the 
First Supernatural Bank! He only believes in the im- 
mortality of the moral belly! (He laughs wildly — then 
sinks down in his chair, gasping, his hands pressed to 
his heart.) (Then suddenly becomes deadly calm and 
pronounces like a cruel malignant condemnation.) 
From now on, Brown will never design anything. He 
will devote his life to renovating the house of my Cybel 
into a home for my Margaret! 

Brown (springing to his feet, his face convulsed with 
a strange agony) — I’ve stood enough! How dare you! 

Dion (his voice like a probe) — Why has no woman 
ever loved him? Why has he always been the Big 
Brother, the Friend? Isn’t their trust — a contempt? 

Brown — You lie! 

Dion — Why has he never been able to love — since 
my Margaret? Why has he never married? Why has 
he tried to steal Cybel as he once tried to steal Margaret? 
Isn’t it out of revenge — and envy? 

Brown (violently) — Rot! I wanted Cybel, and I 
bought her! 

Dion — Brown bought her for me! She has loved me 
more than he will ever know! 

Brown — You lie! (Then furiously.) Vl throw her 
back on the street! 

Dion—To me! To her fellow creature! Why 
hasn’t Brown had children — he who loves children — 
he who loves my children—he who envies me my 
children? 

Brown (brokenly) —V’m not ashamed to envy you 
them! They’re fine children. 

Dion — Like their mother, eh? They like Brown, 
too — as a friend — as an equal —as Margaret has al- 
ways liked him 

Brown (brokenly) — And as I’ve liked her! 

Dion — How many million times Brown has thought 
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how much better for her it would have been if she’d 
chosen him instead! 

Brown (torturedly) — You lie! (Then with sudden 
frenzied defiance.) — All right! If you force me to 
say it, I do love Margaret! I always have loved her and 
you’ve always known I did! 

Dion (with a terrible composure) —No! That is 
merely the appearance, not the truth! Brown loves me! 
He loves me because I have always possessed the power 
he needed for love, because I am love! 

Brown (frenziedly) —You drunken bum! (He 
leaps on Dion and grabs him by the throat.) 

Dion (triumphantly, staring into his eyes) — Because 
Brown hates himself! Ah! Now he looks into the mir- 
ror! Now he sees his face! (Brown lets go of him and 
staggers back to his chair, pale and trembling.) 

Brown (humbly) —Stop, for God’s sake! You’re mad! 

Dion (sinking in his chair, weakly and more weakly) — 
I’m done. My heart, not Brown— (Mockingly.) My 
last will and testament! ——I leave Dion Anthony to 
William Brown — for him to love and obey — for him 
to become me — then my Margaret will still love me — 
my children will love me— Mr. and Mrs. Brown and 
sons, happily ever after! (Staggering to his full height 
and looking upward defiantly.) Nothing more — but 
Man’s last gesture — by which he conquers — to laugh! 
Ha— (He begins, stops as if paralyzed, and drops on 
his knees by Brown’s chair, his mask falling off, his 
Christian martyr’s face at the point of death.) Forgive 
me, Billy. Bury me, hide me, forget me for your own 
happiness! May Margaret love you! May you design 
the Temple of Man’s Soul! Blessed are the meek and 
the poor in spirit! (He kisses Brown’s feet — then more 
and more weakly and childishly.) What was the prayer, 
Billy. I’m getting so sleepy. ... 

Brown (in a trance-like tone) — Our Father who art 
in Heaven. 
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Dion (drowsily) —Our Father. ... 
(He dies.) 


Stunned by the death of Dion, Brown is suddenly 
aware of a great relief at a rival’s passing. And as he 
contemplates the face of the dead man and that of the 
mask that has fallen off he is excited by the discovery. 
There is contempt in his tone now as he gazes at the 
real Dion. 

“So that’s the poor weakling you really were!” he 
sneers. “No wonder you hid! And I’ve always been 
afraid of you — yes, I’ll confess it now, in awe of you! 
Paugh! (He picks up the mask from the floor.) No, 
not of you! Of this! Say what you like, it’s strong if 
it is bad! And this is what Margaret loved, not you! 
Not you! This man! — This man who willed himself 
tome! (Struck by an idea, he jumps to his feet.) My 
God!” 

There is a knocking at the door. Margaret calls out 
that she is looking for her husband. Quickly Brown 
picks up the body of Dion and carries it from the scene. 
Then he admits Margaret and her three sons and bids 
them wait until he can call Dion, who has been resting 
upstairs. And Margaret will be glad to see him this 
time, Brown assures her, because Dion has just said that 
he has sworn off drinking for her sake and the kids! 

Margaret is pleased, and so are the boys. But they are 
not at all sanguine. The younger Anthonys have no 
faith in their father’s promises nor great love for him. 
Brown is really the more popular of the two with them. 

Now the boys have gone on ahead and Brown, dressed 
in Dion’s clothes and wearing Dion’s mask, has come 
hesitantly to greet Margaret. At first she stares wonder- 
ingly at him and then goes to him and puts an arm 
about him. 


MarcarET— Poor dear, do you feel sick? (He 
nods.) But you look — (Squeezing his arms.) why you 
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actually feel stronger and better already! Is it true 
what Billy told me— about your swearing off forever? 
(He nods.) (She exclaims intensely.) Oh, if you ll 
only — and get well —we can still be so happy! Give 
Mother a kiss. (They kiss. A shudder passes through 
both of them. She breaks away laughing, with aroused 
desire.) Why Dion? Aren’t you ashamed! You haven’t 
kissed me like that in ages! 

Brown (his voice imitating Dion’s and muffled by the 
mask) — I’ve wanted to, Margaret! 

Marcaret (gayly and coquettishly now) — Were you 
afraid I’d spurn you? Why Dion, something has hap- 
pened. It’s like a miracle! Even your voice is 
changed! It actually sounds younger, do you know it? 
(Then solicitously.) But you must be worn out. Let’s 
eo home. (With an impulsive movement she _ flings 
her arms wide open, throwing her mask away from her 
as if suddenly no longer needing it.) Oh, I’m beginning 
to feel so happy, Dion — happy! 

Brown (stifledly) —Let’s go—home. (They walk 
to the door. She puts her arm around him.) 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


A month later, in the offices of William Brown, two of 
his draughtsmen are discussing the strange disappearance 
of Dion Anthony since Brown fired him, and the some- 
what eccentric behavior of Brown himself. 

Not only has Brown fired Anthony, who is reported 
sobered up and living quietly and decently at home, but 
he also has fired all his house servants and seldom 
appears at his old quarters. 

Presently Margaret Anthony comes in search of her 
husband, which mystifies the draughtsmen more than ever. 
They haven’t seen Dion, and they have no idea where he 
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is. But Margaret insists that he left home at eight-thirty 
that morning to go to the Brown offices! 

Nor will Brown himself produce Dion. Coming in a 
moment later he is plainly disturbed by Margaret’s sur- 
prise visit. “Brown is now wearing a mask which is an 
exact likeness of his face as it was in the last scene — 
the self-assured success.” 

Ushering Margaret into an inner office (on a divided 
stage) Billy explains to her that it is very important 
Dion should not be disturbed. He is at work on a de- 
sign for a new state capitol and he must not be dis- 
tracted. It is for Dion’s own good. With the accept- 
ance of the capitol design it is Brown’s intention to take 
Dion into partnership, and then to leave him in charge 
of the office while he (Brown) takes a long vacation 
in Europe. 

Margaret is greatly pleased at Dion’s new success, 
which she feels he has earned. “He has been like a 
new man lately, so full of ambition and energy. It’s 
made me so happy.” 


Brown (deeply moved, takes her hand impulsively) 
— And it has made me happy too! 

MarGARET (confused —with an amused laugh) — 
Why, Billy Brown! For a moment, I thought it was 
Dion, your voice sounded so much... ! 

Brown (with sudden desperation) — Margaret, I’ve 
got to tell you...I can’t go on like this any 
longer... ! Ive got to confess... ! There’s some- 
thingies! 

MarcarET (alarmed) — Not — not about Dion? 

Brown (harshly) — To Hell with Dion! (He tears off 
his mask and reveals a suffering face that is ravaged and 
haggard, resembling in the quality of its expression a 
combination of the ascetic of Dion’s real face and the 
demon of his mask, the tortured and torturer in one) — 
Think of me! I love you, Margaret! Leave him! [ve 
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always loved you! Come away with me! I'll sell out 
here! We'll go abroad and be happy! 

MarcarET (amazed) — Billy Brown, do you realize 
what you’re saying? (With a shudder.) Are you 
crazy? Your face is—terrible! You're sick! Shall 
I phone for a doctor? 

Brown (turning away slowly and putting on his mask 
—dully) —No. I’ve been on the verge of a breakdown 
—for some time. I get spells ... I’m better now. 
(He turns back to her.) Forgive me! Forget what I 
said! But for all our sakes, don’t come here again. 

MarcareEt (coldly) — After this —I assure you. . . ! 
(Then looking at him with pained incredulity.) Why 
Billy —I simply won’t believe — after all these years! 

Brown — It won’t happen again. Goodbye. 

MarcarEt — Goodbye. (Then, wishing to leave on a 
pleasant change of subject — forcing a smile.) Don't 
work Dion to death! He’s never home for dinner any 
more. (She goes out past the draughtsmen and off 
right, rear.) (Brown sits down at his desk, taking off 
the mask again. He stares at it with bitter, cynical 
amusement. ) 

Brown — You're dead, William Brown, dead beyond 
hope of resurrection! It’s the Dion you buried in your 
garden who killed you, not you him! It’s Margaret’s 
husband who ... (He laughs harshly.) Paradise by 
proxy! Love by mistaken identity! God! (This is 
almost a prayer — then fiercely defiant.) But it is para- 
dise! I do love! 


A customer appears with plans he hopes may be 
altered and Brown has again assumed the mask of the 
successful architect. . . . 

“People tell me you had an assistant, Anthony, who 
fg a real shark on these details, but that you fired 

im —— 

“Gossip,” answers Brown, suavely. “He’s still with 
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me but, for reasons of his own, doesn’t wish it known. 
Yes, I trained him and he’s very ingenious. I'll turn this 
right over to him and instruct him to carry out your 
wishes. . . .” 


The curtain falls. 


The scene changes to the library of Brown’s home. 
It is eight o’clock the same night. On a table, directly 
under the reading lamp that Brown switches on as he 
enters the room is Dion’s mask. Flinging himself wearily 
into a chair beside the table Brown takes off his own 
mask and puts it alongside. 

“Listen,” he commands, staring into the eyes of Dion’s 
mask. “Today was a narrow escape for us. We can’t 
avoid discovery much longer. We must get our plot to 
working! We've already made William Brown’s will, 
leaving you his money and business. We must hustle 
him off to Europe now — and murder him there! (A 
bit tauntingly.) Then you — the I in you—JI will live 
with Margaret happily ever after! (More tauntingly.) 
She will have children by me! (He seems to see or 
hear some mocking denial from the mask. He bends 
toward it.) What? (Then with a sneer.) Anyway, 
that doesn’t matter! Your children already love me 
more than they ever loved you! And Margaret loves me 
more! You think you’ve won, do you — that I’ve got to 
vanish into you in order to live? Not yet, my friend! 
Never! Wait! Gradually Margaret will love what is 
beneath — me! Little by little I’ll teach her to know me, 
and then finally I’ll reveal myself to her, and confess 
that I stole your place out of love for her, and she'll 
understand and forgive and love me! And you'll be 
forgotten! Ha!” 

But there is doubt in the mind of Brown. Doubt that 
Margaret will believe and understand, and a prayer for 
God’s mercy that she may. “He reaches out for the 
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mask of Dion like a dope fiend after a drug. As soon 
as he holds it he seems to gain strength...” “Now 
I am drinking your strength, Dion,” he says, “strength 
to love in this world and die and sleep and become fer- 
tile earth as you are becoming now in my garden... 
Come with me while Margaret’s bridegroom dresses in 
your clothes, Mr. Anthony. I need the devil when ’m 
in the dark . . . Come with me and tell her again I love 
her. Come and hear her tell me how she loves you. . . 
Out by the backway! I mustn’t forget I’m a desperate 
criminal, pursued by God, and by myself.” 

He is laughing with amused satisfaction as he goes out 
and the curtain falls. 


A half hour later Brown lets himself into the sitting 
room of Margaret’s home. Margaret has been waiting 
for him “with the anxious, impatient expectancy of one 
deeply in love.” And she is a little hurt when at first 
he does not return her impassioned kisses in kind. 

Margaret is happily reminiscent this night. She wants 
to remember away back to the evening on the pier that 
was her engagement night. She is happier now than she 
ever has been since then; happier than she ever ex- 
pected to be again, thanks to the great change in Dion. 

Perhaps, thinks Brown, Margaret’s confessed happi- 
ness justifies everything that has happened. She is quite 
sure that it does. Both for herself and the boys who 
have quite fallen in love with the changed Dion... . 

And now she must tell him, before he goes to his 
room to work for that old Billy Brown, of her visit to 
the office and of Billy’s curious attack of love for her. 
It really was very silly, and she was much too astounded 
to be angry. Of course he apologized and she was ter- 
ribly sorry for him. But really it was too disgusting for 
words to hear him. Poor Billy! 


Brown (with a show of tortured derision) — Poor 
Billy! Poor Billy the Goat! (With mocking frenzy.) 
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ie a him for you! I'll serve you his heart for break- 
ast: 

Marcaret (jumping up — frightenedly) — Dion! 

Brown (waving his pencil knife with grotesque 
flourishes) — TI tell you I’ll murder this God-damned dis- 
gusting Great God Brown who stands like a fatted calf 
in the way of our health and wealth and happiness! 

Marcaret (bewilderedly, not knowing how much is 
pretending, puts an arm about him) — Don’t, dear! 
You’re being horrid and strange, again. It makes me 
afraid you haven’t really changed, after all. 

Brown (unheeding) — And then my wife can be 
happy! Ha! (He laughs. She begins to cry. He 
controls himself — pats her head — genily.) All right, 
dear. Mr. Brown is now safely in hell. Forget him! 

MaRGARET (stops crying — but still worriedly) —I 
should never have told you — but I never imagined you’d 
take it seriously. I’ve never thought of Billy Brown 
except as a friend, and lately not even that! He’s just 
a stupid old fool! 

Brown — Ha-ha! Didn’t I say he was in hell? 
They’re torturing him! (Then controlling himself again 
— exhaustedly.) Please leave me alone now. I’ve got 
to work. 

Marcaret — All right, dear. Ill go into the next 
room and anything you want, just call. (She pats his 
face —cajolingly.) Is it all forgotten? 

Brown — Will you be happy? 

MarcarET — Yes. 

Brown — Then it’s — dead, I promise! (She kisses 
him and goes out. He stares ahead, then shakes off his 
thoughts and concentrates on his work — mockingly.) 
Our beautiful new capitol calls you, Dion! To work! 
We'll adroitly hide old Silenus on the cupola! Let him 
dance over their law-making with his eternal leer! (He 
bends over his work.) 


The curtain falls. 


~ 
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A month later, in his draughting room, William 
Brown, wearing the mask of Dion Anthony, finishes 
the drawing of the state capitol and is moved to wild joy 
at its contemplation. Outside his door —the stage be- 
ing divided —his draughtsmen whisper to each other 
that Brown is drunk as a fool and that, unlike the dis- 
charged Anthony, he has not the decency to stay away 
from the oflice. 

Laying aside the Dion mask and “becoming respectable 
again” Brown stands for a moment as his unmasked self 
looking down at the finished drawing. “His real face 
is now sick, ghastly, tortured, hollow-cheeked and 
feverish-eyed.” 

“Ugly! Hideous! Despicable!” he mutters. “Why 
must the demon in me pander to cheapness — then punish 
me with self-loathing and life hatred? Why am I not 
strong enough to perish or blind enough to be content? 
(To Heaven, bitterly but pleadingly.) Give me the 
strength to destroy this! — and myself! — and him! and 
I will believe in Thee!” 

When Margaret comes, again in search of Dion, it is 
the masked Brown who greets her. But a different, 
slightly hysterical Brown. People may be saying that 
he is drinking, says he, but she need have no fear. He 
will never make love to her again, and soon there will 
be no more of William Brown. 

Her demand to see Dion starts him again talking wildly 
of an age of miracles, and of streets that are filled with 
Lazaruses, but he goes to call Dion. . . . 

Returning as Dion, Brown is able to talk a little more 
calmly to Margaret, and to promise her that now the 
capitol drawing is finished they will soon have sent 
Brown to Europe and be able to take the second honey- 
moon of which they have so often spoken. 

Now the committeemen are in to see the drawing, and 
it is Brown who welcomes them, still a bit hysterical and 
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plainly disturbed because Margaret has told them that 
the design is really the work of Dion Anthony, her 
husband, and they have endorsed it with enthusiasm. 

That is true, Brown admits. The plans are Anthony’s. 
But what of that? “You damn fools, can’t you see this 
is an insult?” he cries, shaking the blue prints under 
their noses. “A terrible, blasphemous insult! — that 
this embittered failure, Anthony, is hurling in the teeth 
of our success! — an insult to you, to me, to you Mar- 
garet — and to Almighty God!” His frenzy increases 
in fury as he tears the plans into pieces. “If you are 
weak and cowardly enough to stand for it I’m not!” he 
shouts. 

Then he dashes out to call Dion back, leaving Mar- 
garet gathering together the torn design and clasping it 
to her bosom. 

He is back again, almost immediately, wearing now 
the mask of Dion and evidently under strain to keep him- 
self from capering and laughing. 

“Everything is all right,” he assures them, with mock 
gravity. “All for the best— you mustn’t get excited! 
A little paste, Margaret! A little paste, gentlemen! 
And all will be well! Life is imperfect, Brothers! Men 
have their faults, Sister! But with a few drops of glue 
much may be done! A little dab of pasty resignation 
here and there — and even broken hearts may be repaired 
to do yeoman service!” He starts for the draughting 
room door and turns. “Ssssss!” he whispers; “this is 
Daddy’s bedtime secret for today! Man is born broken! 
He lives by mending! The grace of God is a glue!” 

He is through the door, which he closes after him. He 
is by the side of the now petrified draughtsmen, as one 
imparting a great secret: ““They will find him in the little 
room. Mr. William Brown is dead!” Then he slips 
through the outer door. ; 

Led by the draughtsmen the committeemen go in 
search of Brown, and soon return bearing his mask be- 
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tween them as though they also were supporting a body, 
which they lay on the couch. 

“He’s dead, all right,” admits the third committeeman. 

“Dion’s innocent!” shrieks Margaret. 

“T’ll phone for the police, sir,” announces the younger 
draughtsman. 

A few hours later the tortured and hysterical Brown 
is in his own library. From his body he has stripped 
most of his clothes and he is bowed in silent prayer by 
the side of a table on which stands the mask of Dion 
Anthony, now become “more than ever like a head of 
Pan. Its features have taken on the remote, objective 
quality of a God done in stone.” 

There is agonized supplication in the prayer of Brown. 
“Mercy, Compassionate Saviour of Men! Out of my 
depths I cry to you! Mercy on my poor clod, thy clot 
of unhallowed earth, thy clay, the Great God Brown! 
Mercy, Saviour!” 

But there is seemingly no answer, and a_ bitter, 
mocking despair follows. The suppliant sneers “I am 
sorry little children, but your kingdom is empty. God 
has become disgusted and moved away to some far 
ecstatic star where life is a dancing flame. We must 
die without Him.” 

He turns to the mask of Anthony, a note of triumphant 
anger in his voice. “Together, my friend! You, too! 
Let Margaret suffer! Let the whole world suffer as I 
am suffering!” 

Suddenly Cybel comes to him. She is wearing her 
mask and a black kimono robe. “Her yellow hair hangs 
down in a great mane over her shoulders. She has 
grown stouter, has more of the deep objective calm of 
an idol.” 

It is the first time that Cybel has understood that Brown 
has assumed the mask of Anthony. The discovery ex- 
plains much to her. It was Dion that she had come to 
warn. There are men looking for the murderer of 
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William Brown; hunters who must find a victim to ab- 
solve themselves. To escape them he must run. 

But Brown is of no mind to run, and the pack that 
seeks him is soon in the garden. It is a crisis he finds 
the strength to meet. Hastily he adjusts the mask of 
Dion and stands before the window. ‘Welcome, dumb 
worshippers!” he calls. “I am your Great God Brown. 
I have been advised to run from you, but it is my 
ees whim to dance into escape over your prostrate 
souls!” 

There is a volley of shots. Brown falls back, mortally 
wounded. Before the men can enter Cybel has laid 
him upon the couch and lifted from his face the mask 
of Dion. “You can’t take this to bed with you,” she 
says, as to a child. “You’ve got to go to sleep alone.” 

The police crash into the room. Margaret follows 
them. They both spy the mask of Anthony on the 
table. “Got him!” exults the captain. “Dion! Dion!” 
wails Margaret, taking the mask in her arms and sobbing 
over it. 

Now the police are gone, having left Cybel to get the 
name of Brown, who evidently was some bystander struck 
by a stray bullet; probably an accomplice. Cybel, 
taking off her mask, is holding Billy’s head against her 
shoulder and he is comforted. 


CyYBEL (soothingly, looking before her like an idol) — 
Ssshh! Go to sleep, Billy. 

Brown — Yes, Mother. (Then explainingly.) It was 
dark and I couldn’t see where I was going and they 
all picked on me. 

CyspEL —I know. You're tired. 

Brown — And when I wake up. . . ? 

CyBEL — The sun will be rising again. 

Brown — To judge the living and the dead! (Fright- 
enedly.) 1 don’t want justice. I want love. 

CyBEL — There is only love. 
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Brown — Thank you, Mother. (Then feebly.) Vm 
getting sleepy. What’s the prayer you taught me — 
Our Father ? 

CyBeL (with calm exultance) — Our Father who art! 

Brown (taking her tone — exultantly) — Who art! 
Who art! (Suddenly —with ecstasy.) I know! I 
have found Him! I hear Him speak! “Blessed are 
they that weep, for they shall laugh!” Only he that 
has wept can laugh! The laughter of Heaven sows earth 
with a rain of tears and out of Earth’s transfigured birth- 
pain, the laughter of Man returns to bless and play again 
in innumerable dancing gales of flame upon the knees 
of God! (He dies.) 

CyBeL (gets up and fixes his body on the couch. 
She bends down and kisses him gently — she straightens 
up and looks into space — with a profound pain) — Al- 
ways spring comes again bearing life! Always again! 
Always, always forever again! Spring again! — life 
again! — Summer and Fall and earth and peace again! 
(With agonized sorrow.) But always, always, love and 
conception and birth and pain again — Spring bearing 
the intolerable chalice of life again! (Then with agon- 
ized exultance.) Bearing the glorious, blazing crown 
of life again! (She stands like an idol of Earth, her 
eyes staring out over the world.) 

Marcaret (lifting her head adoringly to the mask — 
triumphant tenderness mingled with her grief) — My 
lover! My husband! My boy! (She kisses the mask.) 
Goodbye. Thank you for happiness! And you’re not 
dead, sweetheart. You can never die till my heart dies! 
You will live forever! You will sleep under my heart! 
I will feel you stirring in your sleep, forever under my 
heart! (She kisses the mask again.) 

(There is a pause.) 

Caprain (comes just into sight at left and speaks front 
without looking at them — gruffly) — Well, what’s his 


name? 
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CyBEL — Man! 
Captain (taking a grimy notebook and an inch long 
pencil from his pocket) — How d’yuh spell it? 


The curtain falls. 
EPILOGUE 


Four years later Margaret and her three sons are at 
the New Caledonia pier. Again it is mid-June and 
moonlight. Again there is the sound of dancing from 
the Casino. 

Around Margaret the boys are grouped protectingly. 
“They are all dressed in the height of correct prep- 
school elegance. Margaret wears her mask of the 
proud, indulgent mother. Her hair is now a beautiful 
gray; there is about her manner and voice the sad, but 
contented, feeling of one who knows her life purpose 
well accomplished, but is at the same time a bit empty 
and comfortless with the finality of it.” 

Margaret has told her boys that it was at this spot on 
the pier on just such a night, that their father had first 
proposed to her —though the night was much warmer 
than it is now. The Junes are not what they used to 
be. Now she has sent them back to their girls and to 
the dance, that she may be alone. 


/ 

MarcareET (slowly removes her mask, laying it on the 
bench, and stares up at the moon with a wistful, resigned 
sweetness) —So long ago! And yet I’m still the same 
Margaret. It’s only our lives that grow old. We are 
where centuries only count as seconds and after a thou- 
sand lives our eyes begin to open — (She smiles around 
her with a rapt smile.) — and the moon rests in the sea! 
I want to feel the moon at peace in the sea! I want 
Dion to leave the sky for me! I want to sleep in the 
tides of my heart! (She slowly takes from under her 
cloak, from her bosom, as if from her heart, the mask 
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of Dion as it was at the last and holds it before her 
face.) My lover! My husband! My boy! You can 
never die till my heart dies! You will live forever! 
You are sleeping under my heart! I feel you stirring in 
your sleep, forever under my heart. (She kisses him on 
the lips with a timeless kiss.) 


The curtain falls. 


THE GREEN HAT 


A Drama in Four Acts 


By MicHarEL ARLEN 


MR. ARLEN’S famous play “about decency,” extracted 
from his equally famous novel, had already achieved 
triumphs of popular acclaim in Detroit and Chicago 
before New York was given a peek at it. Which, in con- 
siderable measure, bespeaks a national appeal. 

The New York attitude, however, assumes that no play 
has really been produced in America until Broadway has 
seen it, which means exactly nothing to any one except 
the professional New Yorker. The fact is stated here 
- merely to cover what may appear to be the belated ap- 
pearance of this fascinating drama in this particular 
year book. 

“The Green Hat” was first presented in New York at 
the Broadhurst Theatre the night of September 15, 1925. 
With the exception of the substitution of Margalo Gill- 
more for Ann Harding in the role of Venice, Miss Hard- 
ing having been drafted to play the heroine in a Nic- 
codemi melodrama called “Stolen Fruit,” the cast was 
the same as that employed in the West, with Katherine 
Cornell as its shining light. 

The reception of the play in New York was enthusias- 
tic without being at all exciting. The reviews echoed 
the tone of that reception. The performance counted 
for more than the play with most of the writers. The 
drama was accepted, but with definite reservations. 

The play, going back of the novel to the incident of 
Boy Fenwick’s death, opens in the sitting room of a third 
floor suite in the Hotel Vendome, Deauville. It is an 
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ordinary French hotel room, with tall windows opening 
from its right wall, as one enters at back, onto a balcony, 
and double doors letting into a bedroom at the left. 

It is the summer of 1913, and late afternoon. The 
maid, who has been packing the great wardrobe trunk 
at the back, has stepped into the bedroom for more of 
her mistress’ clothes. As she returns with these over 
her arm she encounters a prying young person who has 
surreptitiously climbed the stairway uniting the out- 
side balconies and boldly entered the suite. 

He is a reporter, and he is in search of facts that have 
been denied him in the hotel office. There is, he be- 
lieves, there must be something back of the story as 
eiven out, and he refuses to be “shucked” out again, as 
the maid threatens to have him, until he has the facts. 

“At the present moment all London is plastered with 
placards announcing ‘A Society Tragedy,’ ‘Honeymoon 
Death,’ ‘Was It a Suicide?’” he reports. “So you had 
better tell me the truth or I'll be adding ‘Was It 
Murder?’” 

He is a very persistent young pressman, and neither 
the maid nor the hotel manager can do much with him. 
It takes Dr. Masters, who shortly arrives, “a feverish, 
charming, abrupt, absent-minded” sort of person, finally 
to be rid of the intruder, which the doctor accomplishes 
by promising to meet him later in the lobby and tell 
him all he wants to know. 

But the reporter is not the only curious person in that 
group. Now that they are alone the manager himself 
would like Dr. Masters to confide a few facts to him. 
Isn’t there really something behind all this mystery? 

“Please don’t misunderstand me, Doctor,” the manager 
hurriedly adds. “Look at it from my angle. All the 
English society papers have been writing for weeks past 
of the approaching marriage of the Honorable Mr. Fen- 
wick and Miss Iris March, the most popular young man 
and the most beautiful girl in society. (Dr. Masters 
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makes an impatient gesture— moves up and down 
right.) Please don’t misunderstand me, Doctor! Let 
me continue. These lovely young people arrived here 
last night to pass their honeymoon in my hotel. For 
weeks this suite has been reserved for them. And here 
last night this hotel was on tiptoe and upside-down to 
see them. And then — (Dr. Masters stops.) — at three 
o’clock this morning, the night porter was brought out 
of his lodge by a scream. He says he will hear that 
scream all his life. The scream of a soul in agony. 
What did he see? Looking up he sees an angel of loveli- 
ness staring at the ground as though she was looking into 
hell. And on the stones of the courtyard was the 
bridegroom, dead where he fell. Doctor, that is the 
story. That is all we know.” 

It is all very mystifying and terribly, terribly tragic 
for the beautiful young lady. “Such an accident to hap- 
pen on the loveliest night of her life!” And there must 
be some explanation. People do not fall out of hotel 
windows — not just fall out. | 

“What shall I say to my directors?” persists the 
manager. “Was he drunk? Did he get dizzy and fall 
out? Doctor, do you think the poor young man was 
drunk?” 

“My dear Monsieur Cavelle,” answers the doctor, “I 
know no more about it than you do; except, of course, 
that I have examined the body. Death was instan- 
taneous, I should say — and that is all there is to say. 
I saw Mrs. Fenwick for the first time in my life this 
morning when you yourself called me in—and | can 
tell you, Cavelle, I wasn’t pleased at being called in — 
for I am here on a holiday from my practice in 
Paris . . . perhaps he had taken half a glass of cham- 
pagne too much — young men do, on memorable nights. 
But it is unthinkable to press Mrs. Fenwick too closely 
with questions at the moment. She is almost very 
ill ——” 


~ 
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The doors at back burst open “to admit a lean, dark, 
passionate-looking young man. He looks ill, excited, 
dangerous, reckless, and angry. He wears a felt hat, 
of which the brim in front is turned down over his 
left eye.” 

They think he is another reporter, but they discover 
a moment later that he is Mrs. F'enwick’s brother, Gerald 
March. A wildly excited brother come to demand an 
explanation of his sister and determined to have it. Nor 
does he pay much heed, in his hysterical, slightly al- 
coholized condition, to Dr. Masters’ warning. 


Dr. Masters — Your sister in that room, is very near 
a nervous breakdown; and if you don’t pull yourself 
together before she comes into this room, Ill just fire 
you out of it. 

Marcu (with smothered rage) —And I'll tell you 
something, Doctor. This morning I picked up a paper 
in London and read of Boy’s death 

Dr. Masters — Boy? 

Marcu (rises furiously, crosses left with jerky hysteri- 
cal movement) — Boy Fenwick, you fool — my sister’s 
husband — my friend! (Turns, almost threateningly.) 
Look here, I want you to understand something — Boy 
and I were friends. Got that? Friends, friends, friends! 
And now he’s dead! He marries my sister and within 
twenty-four hours he’s dead! (Masters tries to calm 
him.) Look here, I don’t know what I’m saying. I 
know that, but I’d be saying just the same if I did know 
what I was saying. 

Masters — Steady, March! 

Marcu — Listen, Doctor! You must listen! I never 
wanted Iris to marry Boy, I knew it wouldn’t do. Boy 
Fenwick was the best and cleanest man in the world, 
while all we Marches are rotten, just rotten, and Iris 
is the worst of us. Oh, I know Iris! Damn it all, we’re 
twins. (Masters moves towards him.) Listen, Doctor, 
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Iris: “I know who you are You're Napier’s pretty wife— 
you're pretty Venice.” 


(Margalo Gillmore and Katherine Cornell) 
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I tried to stop her marriage, but they just called me a 
silly baby. Iris never loved Boy 

Masters (up to March left very quietly) — Steady, 
March, steady. 

Marcu (eager to explain, nothing can stop his words) 
—No, listen! She never loved him. I know she didn’t. 
She just took Boy on the rebound after some one else 
had given her the chuck. Oh, I know all about it! He’s 
downstairs now, Napier Harpenden — the man Iris loves 
— loves hell! Iris never loved any one! She and 
Napier were going to be married till his snob of an 
old father squashed it. Wouldn’t let Napier marry one 
of the rotten Marches. (Almost proud.) And so she 
married Boy — and now Boy’s dead. (Appeals to doc- 
tor, gets no help; passes to sofa helplessly.) Oh, God, 
Boy isn’t dead. It’s like a waking hell to think that he’s 
dead. (Sinks down.) I say, Doctor, what’s all this 
about? I don’t understand. 

Dr. Masters (crosses to sofa, hand on March’s 
shoulder. Gently) —It’s quite simple and very sad, 
March. Your friend was looking out of the window and 
just fell out. That is all. (Pats his shoulder, turns away.) 

Marcu (rapidly, eagerly) — But look here, Doctor, 
one doesn’t fall out of windows —I mean, you read in 
papers of people falling out of windows — but it never 
happens to one’s friends. I say, I don’t understand — 
(Helplessly.) God, I wish you’d speak slowly! 

Dr. Masters (turns, a very professional attitude cov- 
ering his awkward attempt at lying) —March, I’m 
afraid Boy Fenwick must have had a glass too much 

Marcu (jumps up — shouting) —I knew it, I knew 
it! I’ve been waiting for something like that, I knew 
there was a dirty lie somewhere. Look here, this is Iris’ 
doing; she put you up to saying that. Do you mean to 
stand there and tell me Boy was drunk? Boy? (Dan- 
gerous.) I say, if Iris says that to me, [ll 

Dr. Masters (sharply) —Mrs. Fenwick has said 
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nothing of the sort. It was merely that I and the hotel 
manager 

Marcu (leaning over chair; heedless, determined, 
wild) —Look here, Boy never touched more than a 
elass of anything. He hated drink. He thought it un- 
clean. I say, I don’t understand this. (Screamingly.) 
I can smell lies —I can simply smell them 


There are other callers. They are the Harpendens 

and Hilary Townshend— Napier Harpenden, “young, 
handsome, serious, feverish.” His father, Sir Maurice, 
“taunt, neat, white-haired.” Townshend, “tall, elderly, 
erey.” 
; They are all friends of Mrs. Fenwick. They have 
come from England, Sir Maurice explains, immediately 
on hearing the news. Napier and Townshend are espe- 
cially anxious. And they are distressed at the hysteria 
of Gerald and his wild mutterings, charging them with 
their several personal interests in his sister, Iris, or their 
lack of them, and defying them to keep him quiet. 

Dr. Masters is trying to tell them such facts relating 
to Fenwick’s death as will satisfy their inquiry and has 
just reached a statement that in his estimation there has 
not been, and is not now, any question of suicide, when 
Iris Fenwick, quietly entering the room at back, denies 
his authority for that statement. 

She does not move as they turn and look at her. 
“Her attitude is of one weary beyond enduring, older 
than her years, unconscious of personalities at the 
moment.” 

She is thankful for Dr. Masters’ intended kindliness. 
Grateful for the interest of Napier and Hilary. Resent- 
ful of the presence of her old enemy, Sir Maurice. Dis- 
tressed at the condition of mind and body in which 
she finds Gerald, who is twin to her, “both part of the 


a beastly, pitiful thing” as he says, and once so fond 
of her, 
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There is no love in Gerald’s attitude now. Again and 
again, wildly and insistently he demands to know how 
Boy Fenwick died. Nor will he be put off, either by 
the others or by the painfully apparent reluctance of Iris 
to answer him. And finally he has his way. 


Marcu (looking up suddenly — desperately) — You 
people have got to let me talk in peace for a moment or 
two. I know you’re nearly all older than I am and much 
too old to be able to bear the truth — but this beastly 
business must be settled. You see, I don’t like any of 
you people. You’ve all got Alma Maters instead of 
minds, and Union Jacks instead of hearts, and so I want 
to leave you as soon as I can. (Fiercely, noticing no 
one is listening.) Oh, damnation! Listen a moment! 
(Sir Maurice turns from window, Napier sits chair left.) 
(More calmly again; almost as though speaking of God.) 
The only person I ever met in my life for whom I had 
any admiration was Boy Fenwick. That’s why I’m so 
excited now, but you mustn’t think I’m mad, I’m not a 
bit mad. Look here, I admired Boy because he was the 
only person I’ve ever met who had really clean ideals 
and wasn’t a bit of a prig or anything like that. And 
another thing: Boy was like a god in his contempt for 
shoddiness, mental (Suddenly pauses, looking at Iris, 
intent and inquisitorial.) and physical shoddiness. He 
wouldn’t put up with things, Boy wouldn’t. All we 
people put up with things, but Boy wasn’t like that. He 
tried to fight what he couldn’t bear, and, if he couldn’t 
fight it, he —Iris, are you listening? 

Irts (with difficulty) — Yes 

Marcu (pursuing his point pitilessly) — Look here. 
if Boy couldn’t fight it, if the thing he didn’t like was 
too big for him to fight or too dirty 

Irn1s — Gerald! Don’t hate me too much! 

Marcu — Boy would throw himself out of the window 
—any window would do, the first that came to hand. 
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Wouldn’t he, Iris? (Annoyed.) I say, don’t look so 


sulky when I ask you a civil question! 

Napier (bitterly) — Shut up, Gerald! 

Marcu — Iris, why did Boy die? (A deep pause.) 

Iris (with difficulty) —Boy died—he died for — 
(Suddenly in a clear voice, turning away from Gerald.) 
—for purity — (Masters and Sir Maurice turn.) (They 
stare at her astounded, shocked. Napier gives her an 
agonized, pleading look.) (Gerald March awakes 
first and shivers in silence.) 

Marcu (wildly —a cheer) —Bravo Boy! Hurrah, 
hurrah! (Falls back sobbing and laughing hysteri- 
cally.) 

(Townsend and Dr. Masters, together.) 

TownsHEND (low) —Iris are you mad! 

Dr. Masters (jerkily) —Gentlemen, I don’t think 

ou 

(But Iris looks at him, as though to command his 
silence.) 

Sir Maurice (sternly) — Iris, take care of what you 
are saying! Do you want to drive your brother quite 
crazy? 

Ir1s (contemptuously — not bothering to look at him) 
— You know very well, Sir Maurice, that you are thank- 
ing God for this moment, for its driving Napier and me 
even further apart. 

Sir Maurice (harshly) —It’s of Boy you should be 
thinking now —not of Napier! 

Marcu (more calmly — but still not normal) — Then 
I was right— Boy killed himself. (A pause. The 
brother and sister stare at each other.) 

Iris — Yes, Boy killed himself. 

Marcu (shouting, with a gesture) —For purity! 
(Weakly — brokenly.) Yes, Boy would kill himself for 
that. It’s the only thing he would kill himself for — 
for purity! 

NaPIER (jumping up and crossing to Iris) — Iris, 
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you don’t know what you’re saying! Don’t let Gerald 
bully you, he’s mad. (March jumps up rudely, crosses 
right to window.) Iris, don’t crucify yourself just to let 
Gerald preserve his hero-worship intact. (Pleading.) 
Of course Boy didn’t kill himself — It’s madness to say 
that. (Takes her hand. She draws it away, rises quick- 
ly — afraid.) 

Irts (her back to Napier) —No, Napier, no! Don’t 
make it any harder for me! (Seeing Sir Maurice.) 
Take your son away, Sir Maurice — quickly, quickly! 
Remember the rotten Marches! I might still snatch him 
from you even now! 

TOWNSHEND — Iris, for pity’s sake don’t be so bitter! 

Ir1s, (helplessly) — Oh, I’m not bitter! (Turns and 
looks at the men.) But I see I’m going to be very lonely. 
You're all looking at me with such cruel eyes. 


Gerald is exultant. His friend has died for a prin- 
ciple. Boy’s great spirit was crushed, probably by the 
soiled confessions of his bride— that she had known 
other lovers before him. Even Napier couldn’t for- 
give that 


NAPIER (low to Iris) — Did you expect me to for- 
give you? 

Ir1s (tonelessly) — There’s no question of forgiveness 
in these things. There never is. One loves or one 
doesn’t love. It’s quite simple, really. 

Napier (rapidly, feverishly. Hilary stands uncom- 
fortably) —I did love you, Iris! I thought we could 
wait, I thought you would have time to prove to my 
father that you weren’t just another of the rotten 
Marches. But you didn’t wait, did you? Why? Why 
couldn’t you wait? I can understand your marrying 
Boy — not two years after you and [| parted -—but | 
can’t —I can’t understand how even before you married 
him, you took— Oh God! (Rises and turns back left. 
The idea is more than he can bear.) 
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Ir1s (to Napier, as though there was no one else in 
the room) — Napier, didn’t I say to you, eighteen to 
eighteen, that day when you told me your father wouldn’t 
let you marry me: “Napier, I think I have a body that 
burns for love. I shall burn it with love, but I shall 
never say, ‘I love you’ to any man but you.” And I 
never have, Napier, and I never will. 

Marcu (across desk, triumphantly) —So you didn’t 
love Boy then ? 

Ir1ts — No, I didn’t love Boy, but Boy loved me as 
Napier never loved me. Boy loved me terribly. (A 
little bitterly.) 

NapiER (turns and advances towards Iris. Scowling 
as he always does when suffering) — You can’t have 
anything cleaner than love — this love, anyway, the love 
I had for you. And now, Iris, you’ve thrown dirt all 
over my love. I thought fine things, fine sacrifices — 
for you— and you’ve made my love as dirty as all 
Sodom and Gomorrah. (Jntensely.) I will never for- 
give you, Iris. 

Irs (rises.) (Low to Napier) —Go now — please, 
at once! (Wearily.) There is nothing more to say. 


There is a note of rebellion in Dr. Masters’ tone as he 
asks the right to speak, to tell them the truth of Boy 
Fenwick’s death, but Iris silences him. 

And now they are gone—Gerald as wildly as he 
entered, cruelly flinging into the face of his sister the 
charge of harlotry. All gone save Napier and Masters, 
over by the windows. Napier has lingered, still be- 
wildered, still in search of an explanation from Iris that 
will in effect explain. He approaches her now. 


Napier — What is it you want, Iris? 
Irs (she does not look at him) — Now, nothing. Or 
everything. It’s the same thing. (Suddenly she looks 


at him.) You wouldn’t understand, Napier. I want 
decency, 
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NaPIER (down centre.) (Appears astonished) — You 
—— want — decency? 

Iris (with a small laugh) — Oh, I knew you wouldn’t 
understand! I don’t mean your kind of decency. I’m 
not sure what kind of decency I do mean, but it’s not 
your kind or your father’s kind. The decency I mean 
has nothing to do with the playing fields of Eton, the 
Battle of Waterloo or the Silent Navy — it has nothing 
to do with how to behave when people are watching 
you, but it has something to do with how to behave when 
no one is watching you. (With a cry.) That’s what 
I want, Napier! The final, the ultimate decency! 
(Helplessly, as he moves to say something.) Oh, don’t 
say anything! Goodbye my dear one. My love goes 
with you. God bless you! He’s blessed me — with my 
love for you! (Napier scowling, is about to say some- 
thing, but Iris suddenly covers her face with her hands.) 
For pity’s sake, just go, go ! 

NaPIER (bitterly, his hand over his eyes) —If you 
knew how I’ve loved you! Iris, I’d have died for you! 

Ir1s (very low) — Yes, like Boy 

NaPIER (helplessly, bitterly) — Oh, God! you sneer at 
everything! (Exit centre back.) 

(Iris has not looked at him for some time. She realizes 
he has gone.) 

Ir1s (blankly) — He’s gone. 

Masters (advances right back of desk) — Yes. 
Didn’t you tell him to? 

Irs (wildly) —He’s gone —there he was and he’s 
gone! Napier! Napier! My dear! My dear! (Starts 
up centre to door, but stops, dropping into chair.) 

Masters (gently but sternly.) (A little bewildered) — 
Why have you lied? — Mrs. Fenwick, why have you 
lied? 

In1s (almost accusingly) — You know why Boy died? 

Masters — Yes, I know. I examined the body. 

In1s (shivering) —He must have loved me ter- 
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ribly to have— (Eagerly.) But Doctor, he wasn’t so 
bad as you think — really, he wasn’t — the marriage was 
never — is there a word? 

Masters — Consummated. But I ask you, Mrs. Fen- 
wick, why have you ruined yourself by lying about it? 

Ir1s (with a cry, with a sob, with a laugh) — For 
purity, Doctor, for purity! Let’s all do one decent thing 
in life! 


The curtain falls. 


Ten years later, in Napier Harpenden’s bachelor apart- 
ment in Mayfair, a small dinner party is just breaking 
up. It is “a bachelor’s room, but not austerely so,” 
and “it is in an agreeable state of confusion.” The 
guests, with their cigarettes and liquor, are talking in 
groups. Hilary Townshend is there, and Venice Pollen. 
Venice and Napier are to be married and the dinner is 
one of the pre-nuptial celebrations. 

Venice is young and radiant in her blonde beauty. 
She is much in love with Napier, and a little worried 
about his love for her. As he kisses her now he meets 
her reproaches of the matter-of-factness of the salute 
with smiling assurance of his devotion. “Letters of 
gold could not express my love for you, sweet,” he says, 
“nor letters of fire my passion.” 

Still she is not convinced that he loves her “deep 
down.” “I want no quibbling, Napier,” she says, quite 
seriously. “Do you really love me so much that you 
think of me before breakfast? That’s the real test of 
love, whether or not one thinks of some one before 
breakfast.” 

Napier’s reassurances are playful, but earnest, and 
Venice is content. She would feel better, however, if 
he would solemnly promise her that nothing, “not even 
a better offer from an American,” would stop him from 
marrying her in three days’ time. 

The other guests, including Sir Maurice Harpenden, 
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are in from the dining room and the talk turns to Gerald 
March. That unhappy young man, from the latest 
reports any of them have of him, is dying of drink, and 
double-pneumonia, in a slum. 

Of Iris March little has been seen but much has 
been heard in the last ten years. She has been in 
England very little, spending her time in Paris, Rome 
and the Riviera. They are all a little reluctant to dis- 
cuss Iris before Venice, and this is a reluctance Venice 
resents. 

“It seems she goes about in a yellow Hispano-Suiza 
car and breaks men’s hearts,” Venice reports. “Oh, why 
don’t people tell me anything? Why are people so 
beastly to virgins? . . . You see, I’m terribly interested 
in this legendary Iris Fenwick (a) because of the terrible 
death of her husband — Oh, years before my time, and 
(b) because Napier adored her, also years before my 
time, else I’d scratch her eyes out.” 

But there is little satisfaction in any of their replies. 
Sir Maurice, for one, finds the subject distasteful. Why 
should they stand about discussing the sort of mess 
Iris has made of her life? Which irritates Napier. 

“Tt seems to me, sir,’ he checks his father, “that as 
neither you nor I know anything about Iris for the last 
ten years, except by hearsay, that we have no particular 
right to discuss her.” 

Now the party has broken up and the guests are gone. 
All except Hilary. It is while he and Napier are having 
a last drink that Napier’s man announces the arrival of 
a lady. A lady who gives no name, but who wears a 
green hat and is driving a yellow car. 

Their astonishment is complete and Townshend is 
worried. He questions the advisability of Napier’s see- 
ing Iris again. It doesn’t impress him as a discreet 
thing to do under the circumstances, considering that the 
hour is late — past midnight in fact. But to Napier, 
Hilary is a good deal of an old woman. 
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Iris is dressed for motoring. “For a few seconds 
she stands framed in the doorway looking at Napier. 
She is impersonal, calm, grave.” Her greetings are 
effusive. She has seen neither of them for so long a 
time. She has not changed, Hilary thinks. But Napier 
is not so sure. She seems more beautiful to him. That 
pleases her. 

Iris has come to ask their help. She has just heard of 
Gerald’s illness and has motored immediately from Paris. 
But now Gerald refuses to see her. Perhaps one of 
them would see him for her, and see if there is any- 
thing she can do. 

Napier can do little. Gerald has outlawed him, too. 
But he might see Hilary. That’s an idea. Let Hilary 
find Gerald while Iris waits for him there. 

Again Hilary is doubtful. Should he leave them 
there alone? “I am not sure that I want you and Napier 
to make friends again,” he warns Iris, quite ae 
But Napier makes light of his objections. There is 
a taxi outside and he will be back in a minute. In an 
hour or two at most. He can take a key to the flat and 
will not have to call the man when he returns, 

Hilary goes finally, but not before he has told Iris 
of Napier’s wedding arrangements. He is to be married 
in three days. “Iris does not move, does not look up, 
does not speak,” at this announcement. “But she seems 
to take one deep breath.” 

When Napier and she are alone there is an awkward 
silence between them, broken as she wishes him hap- 
piness, a very great happiness, in his approaching 
marriage, 

Nervously, his voice even and toneless, he accepts her 
good wishes. Soon he is telling her of Venice. There 
is a picture of her published in a recent issue of the 
Tatler. 

Venice is beautiful, Iris agrees. She’s everything, 
Napier insists, gaily. 
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“She has such clean eyes,” Iris admits, turning sud- 
. (14 ° 29 
denly from the picture. “They frighten me 
“Sometimes they frighten me,” he mutters. Impul- 
sively she turns and faces him, her attitude almost 
maternal. 


In1s — Aren’t you the lucky and successful man al- 
together! I’ve heard about you, Napier. You did well 
in the war —and as I know how frightened you must 
have been I admire you frightfully for your D.S.O. 
And now you are doing well in the Foreign Office, 
you’ve begun well on what may be a great career — 
and now you are marrying a beautiful and good girl! 
Ah, Napier, beloved of the gods! 

NAPIER (staring into her eyes; low) — Iris, don’t for- 
get that those whom the gods love die young! 

IRIs (wincing pitifully) — Are you taunting me with 
Boy’s death? (Dropping her arms, looking swiftly 
about.) —I thought we might be friends — after ten 
years! (She starts to go— Napier stops her —she 
stands back to audience.) 

NaPIER (catching her by the arm; feverishly. As 
soon as he touches her he draws away frightened say- 
ing) —I’m sorry, Iris. God, I’m a beast! But I 
couldn’t help it somehow — I’ve thought about that so 
often — that awful evening at Deauville 

Irts (low — the comprehension which her life alone 
could teach—kindly cynical) —1 know—and I’ve 
learnt one thing on my travels, Napier; that there’s a 
nasty little beast lurking in every heart. 

Napier (a little away; he dares be persistent) — But 
I was right, Iris, when I said that those whom the gods 
love die young. 

Of course I mean that something in them dies 
young 

Iris (turns on him unhappy for him) — But what 
are you saying, Napier! Do you mean that something 
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has died in you—in you with your luck and your 
looks and your love! 

Naprer (scowling, low, not looking at her) —Some- 
how — Well, it’s as though one didn’t feel the same 
about things — not so deeply. (Jris stares at him for a 
moment. He is taunting her, for he knows he loves 
her.) 

Ir1s (up to him, determined to find the truth) — What 
is it, Napier? 

Napier (scowling, hesitating) — This love business — 
it changes — and yet it doesn’t change. 

In1s (not accepting the evasion) —You’ve got your 
Venice — your pretty Venice! 

Napier (protesting) — Oh, of course I love Venice — 
Heavens, she’s a darling! (Suddenly right to Iris —as 
though it had for long been a hidden secret) — But — it 
isn’t the same as when we were very young — that’s 
what I meant when I said something dies —the fire 
seems to die! 

Iris (dreaming — sad) — That first playmate love — 
that dear playmate love! 

Napier (softly) — Your old word, Iris — you know, 
I think you must be the only grown-up person left in 
the world who uses the word “playmate.” 

Iris (trying to recover) —One might as well say 
phoenix! — Teach the word “playmate” to your young 
wife, Napier. Tell her it’s a wedding gift from Iris 
March — Just the word “playmate.” I think there are 
only two really beautiful words in the world: “play- 
mate” and “purity” ——- 

(Napier passes a hand over his eyes as though to break 
the spell. But the spell is strong. They speak as in a 
dream.) 

NaPiER (a step towards Iris) — Enchantment 

Iris (bitterly) —I1 have been enchanted all my life — 
by a mirage of happiness— (/'urning on him.) — 
Napier, what is happiness? Do you know? 
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NAPIER (staring at her, he turns the thrust back) — 
What’s love? Do you know, Iris? (Always they stare, 
ubsorbed into each other.) 

Ir1s — Love? Love’s a hurricane of pain. That’s love. 

NAPIER (intensely) —Iris, you do something very 
strange, very — unholy to me. 

Ir1s (low) — Unholy? Unholy! (Suddenly, vio- 
lently, bringing her clenched hands to her breast.) 
— Shall I scratch my face—and make myself ugly? 
Shall I, Napier? I’ve had no fun for my beauty — only 
hell. And—now you call me unholy! (She throws 
herself onto sofa, leaning against the upstage arm.) 

NaPIER (staring at her) — When I look at you it is 
as though this world, this England, the laws and the land 
of England, fade and pass from me like phantoms. They 
can’t be phantoms, Iris. (Drops on down stage edge of 
sofa.) 

Irs (desperately )—They are — cruel, bullying phan- 
toms! 

NaPIER (the words drifting out of a mood, meaning- 
less and meaning everything) — Yes. And when I look 
at you, it’s as though everything but you was unreal — 
Iris, who are you? You're Iris, my first playmate, 
and then you’re Iris, a woman with magic eyes and a 
soft white body that beats at my mind like a whip. Iris, 
it's as though you came from an undiscovered country, 
where the stars stream over a sky wider than ours, where 
the men are strange and strong, where the women 
wear their souls like masks on their faces, and their souls 
know not the truth nor lying, not honor nor dishonor — 
not good nor evil. Iris, in the land you come from, the 
women are just themselves—towers of delight in the 
twilight of the world. Iris, you are a dark angel! 

Iris (dreaming) — Listen! When I was very young, 
I was very wise — 

Napier (quickly) —And now, now aren’t we very 
young? 
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Iris (weary —sad. She says mere words — but her 
body speaks) —Now we are as old—as old as sand! 
Listen. When I was very young I knew that to every 
man and woman in this world, there is appointed an 
inheritance — if we can but find it, and having found it, 
if we can but claim it! And I found my appointed 
inheritance, but I wasn’t strong enough to claim it. 
Napier, I knew our lives to be coiled together, in love 
and friendship and understanding, I knew it! And 
beyond you there was nothing I wanted. And I loved 
you, and you loved me, and we were playmates. Weren’t 
we playmates, Napier? And then one day you stood 
before me with a white face and you said your father 
would not let a Harpenden marry a March. That’s all 
my story. And that’s all I know of love. 

NaPiER (whispering, fiercely, not daring to believe) 
— That’s all you know of love? You to say that, whom 
men have touched! Yow to say that who have let men 
touch you! 

Ir1s (quietly, calmly) — Yes. 

NaPIeR (violently) — You have made your name in- 
famous in Europe—and you say “Yes!” When Boy 
died — like that—we judged you an outlaw. And 
since then you’ve proved pretty thoroughly that we 
were right. (Contempiuously.) — Did you enjoy your 
lovers, [ris? 

Ir1s (calmly) —No. I always felt unfaithful to you. 

NAPIER (sneering) — And so you always felt unfaith- 
ful to me! 

Iris (dreaming — collecting a thought) — That was 
my punishment. You see I’m not really bad —I’m not 
even bad —I only misbehave. 

Napier (suddenly, his hand to his eyes) —Oh, God, 
how you torment! 

_ Iris (bitterly — wisely, not altogether calm) — This 
is a world of a thousand delights. I have known them all 
but one, the one worth knowing, the delight of being 
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allowed to love. This is a world of a thousand pun- 
ishments! I have known them all. 

Napier (harshly) — And whose fault was that but 
yours? 

Irnts — Whose fault but mine that I have given myself 
to men as | wished in desire, in disdain, in disgust. 

NaPIER (his head in his hands) —- For pity’s sake! 

Ir1s (continuing) — But I’ve never said “I love you” 
lo any man but you. I married Boy because he loved 
me and because I wanted love, because my body, this 
body, was hungry for love and born to love and must 
love. And I thought I would destroy my body with 
love’s delight. (For the first time she herself seems to 
realize the truth.) But this moment is proving to me 
that I haven’t quite done that yet. 

NAPIER (raising his head and looking at her, a plea) 
— Iris, is there no difference between right and wrong? 
Tell me. You must tell me! For when I look at you I 
seem to think there is no difference. (Slowly Iris nods, 
thoughtfully, and she smiles a small smile.) 

Iris — There is. Who should know that better than 
I? (A pause. They stare into each other. Then 
Iris awakes. She jumps up in terror, backing away.) 
I must go. Why did I come! Why did you make me 
take my hat off! (Napier rises.) (Her eyes again catch 
Napier’s intent look and she cries sharply, her hand on 
her breast, desperate.) But this is hell! (And Napier 
takes her and kisses her. Then it is as though she 
pushes him away and falls backwards, sideways, to 
catch against the sideboard, to rest against the side- 
board, the palm of one hand pressed against the edge, 
the other to her breast, tightly; and she shivers, with , 
closed eyes.) 

Ir1s (whispering) — It hurts! 

Napier (follows her feverish, tormented, reckless) — 
I’ve thought of you, thought of you, thought of you. 
Then I thought I’d forgotten you but you were always 
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there, white and soft and remote— you were always 
there, in my blood, and in lonely moments I’ve heard 
your voice, whispering — whispering dreams of better 
things. (Jris is still, like a dark flower in a room, her 
eyes closed, her hand tight pressed to one breast.) 

Irs (whispering, crying) —I1 am weak, weak! 

Napier (feverishly) — What is it, Iris? What do you 
want? 

Ir1s — What do I want! You, darling! (She takes 
his head in her hands, drawing him to her. As they 
kiss she reaches for light switch, and presses it.) 


The lights go out and in the blackness the curtain 
falls. When it rises again a moment later the room is in 
a half light — a clock is striking. It is two o’clock. 

There is the sound of someone entering the door. It is 
Hilary letting himself in. He calls Napier’s name in 
muflled tones, switches on the lights and sinks, a little 
wearily into a chair. Napier comes from the adjoining 
room, quietly, a little stealthily. He is about to pick up 
Iris’ green hat from the sofa when he sees Hilary. 

Evasively he tries to cover his confusion. Iris has 
gone, he assures Hilary, “knowing it is a useless lie, but 
forced to say something.” 

Townshend thinks it strange that she should have left 
her car behind. The battery was run down, Napier 
explains. But Hilary is of no mood to be made a 
fool of. 

Gerald is dead, he reports. He had helped the char- 
woman take care of the body and notify the authorities. 
And now, what of them? “Other things have died 
tonight, too, Napier,” he says, bitterly. 

“I don’t understand. What?” 

“Honor. That’s all.” 

He will not be put off. “You don’t think, do you, that 
I want to stay another minute in this vile atmosphere of 
treachery? 1 have something to do here, Napier. I have 
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known you, Iris and Gerald all your lives. Gerald is 
gone. Iris is what she is. But I think you are still 
worth saving.” 

Then Iris comes from the inner room, and faces them. 
“She does not flinch. She speaks in a tired, low voice, 
mocking as though at herself, God, everything.” 

She has heard Hilary accuse them of robbing Venice 
of her inheritance. “And I, Hilary — am I without an 
inheritance? Please, Hilary, mayn’t I have the tiniest bit 
of inheritance— a moment’s worth, a second’s worth? 
Would Venice, who is so rich, miss such a little bit?” 

She calms Napier when he would defend her against 
Hilary’s taunting reminder of what she is and has 
been. She is a little stunned by Gerald’s death, and yet 
wonders if Gerald has not finally broken the March 
curse — perhaps he has been let off a lot by dying. 

As for herself, she is quite free now. “I’ve done the 
one thing I’ve always wanted to do, and I’m free, Hilary. 
Do you know what freedom means to a woman? It means 
that no one in particular wants her very much.” 


TOWNSHEND (still a man) —I understood from the 
common gossip of the day that you had your lovers. 
(Napier jumping up in, what is for him, a rage.) 

NaPIER (furiously) —Shut up! (Crosses left to 
Iris.) I am your lover, Iris. 

Iris (softly, giving him her hand) —I am glad of 
what we have done, Napier, glad! 

NaPIER (suddenly desperate) — You mustn’t go, you 
can’t go! 

TOWNSHEND (turning on them sharply) — Have you 
no shame, Iris! And you, Napier — 

NaPIER (turning to him, savagely )—Hilary, for pity’s 
sake be quiet! (He drops into armchair.) 

Iris (drops on to her knees on floor beside him.) 
(Smiling, broken voiced, very wise.) — Sweet, of course 
I must go! Think, Napier! Close your eyes and think, 
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for you won’t be able to think with them open, for my 
eyes love you so. Are you thinking now? What use 
am I to you, what use are you to me, with the burden of 
your broken promise and your Venice’s broken heart al- 
ways on my mind? What use, dear, what use? Shall I 
whisper enchantments in your ear, shall I whisper to you 
of magic joys, of love’s surrender and love’s delight 
—and drag you after me like a phantom under a spell? 
Oh, I don’t want you like that, I won’t have you like that! 
Dear Napier, you aren’t the sort of man who can break 
promises and live happily ever after. Your eyes are 
like dark ruins, and about the ruins I can see Venice 
walking. 

Shall we run away together so that I can always see 
sad Venice walking about in the ruins of your eyes? 
It’s too late for me now, sweet, too late! (Sudden out- 
burst of bitterness.) 

Ir1s — Oh, why didn’t you love me enough when we 
were children? 

NapiER (desperately — clutching her hand) — There 
must be some way out of this — there must be! I can’t 
bear you to sacrifice yourself again. I love you! 

TOWNSHEND (coming down to them, at first persua- 
sive) — Napier, you are bound to Venice by the strong- 
est bond that can hold a decent man —her love for 
you. As I look at you now, I see standing beside you 
Venice and Venice’s children! 

Iris (stiffens, rises in agony) — Dear Jesus! 

TOWNSHEND (bitterly, angrily) — Iris, when I look at 
you, I see the squalid glitter of Deauville and the Rivi- 
era. You are not of our life—TIris. I don’t think you 
want to be. At any rate, you have forfeited your place. 
You must leave Napier and Venice to make their peace 
with each other, to make their good life together — the 
life they and I understand, Iris. You must leave Napier 
In peace to be worthy of Venice’s children! (Jris looks 
at Napier, then draws her hand away desperately and 
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moves to table, grabbing her coat, she strikes out, slam- 
ming door.) (As Iris reaches door the curtain falls.) 


ACT III 


Nine months later, in a convent-nursing home on one 
of the outer boulevards of Paris, the attendants are put- 
ting things straight for the night. It is a quiet, gray 
place, “austere and cold, but not ill-lit.” Through 
stone arches the doors letting into sick rooms along a 
corridor are seen, and through the center one of these 
nuns pass from time to time, quietly. One carries in a 
huge bouquet of red roses, and emerges a moment later 
with a chart on which she is finishing her report. 

Dr. Conrad Masters bustles in, plainly irritated, the 
same “restless, testy, abrupt” Masters that he was in 
Deauville the night he attended Iris Fenwick ten years 
before. 

In the inner room Iris March lies desperately ill, yet 
the chart convinces Masters that all she needs is sleep, 
a little normal sleep. And she won’t sleep, Sister Vir- 
ginia reports. She is waiting for someone — waiting 
and hugging the roses. “I’ve never seen anyone look at 
roses with such hungry eyes,” she says. 

Masters’ orders are that Iris shall see no one. From 
downstairs Hilary Townshend sends an eager plea to be 
admitted. But Masters is reluctant to let him come up. 

And when he does let him come he refuses to per- 
mit him to go farther than the entrance hall. 

Townshend is anxious and curious. What is the 
nature of Iris’ illness? Is it true she has had an opera- 
tion? Hasn’t he some rights as an old friend? “I’ve 
known her since she was a child,” he reasons. 

But Masters is unmoved. “Your knowing her since 
she was a child simply means that you know her well 
enough to disprove of her, but not well enough to under- 
stand her,” he counters. 
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Hilary is persistent, and finally Masters tells him. 
After all, Iris had scribbled instructions on a paper that 
if Hilary should call they were to be “nice” to him. 

Iris is ill of septic poisoning, following the birth of a 
child, Masters testily admits. She wanted the child 
above everything, even when Masters warned her that her 
constitution would not stand it. It was the only thing 
she did want. And now she has been very ill for ten 
days. And the child is dead. 

“We beat the septic poisoning in spite of her,” Masters 
reports. “But can we make her want to live! Nothing 
left to live for, see? She wanted that child. Child dead 
—why live? Can’t have either the child or her young 
man —” 

“Young man?” 

“Oh, you remember — feverish-looking boy at Deau- 
ville. Napier — Napier Harpenden. . . . Good Lord, 
women! What’s the difference between one man and 
another? Silly asses! But it’s him she wants — all the 
the time — ‘ Napier, Napier!’ — Keeps on at it. I wired 
him to come over yesterday.” 

“You wired him! But he’s married! Been married 
nearly a year!” 

“Well, I can’t help his troubles. My duty is to my 
pe And she’s got to be given something to live 
Gr Wash « 

When Napier arrives Venice is with him. He is ter- 
ribly nervous and rushes to Masters for news of Iris, 
and Masters leads him away to explain the cause of the 
telegram. 

Venice is anxious, too, and bewildered. What is it all 
about? 

Why, she demands of Townshend, is Napier so worried 
about Mrs. Fenwick? They are very old friends, she 
knows that. But why has he sat all day, so white and 
worried? Why has he made her come with him? Is 
Naps in love with Mrs. Fenwick? 
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TOWNSHEND (a little sarcastic) — Naps is in love with 
you, my dear. 

VENICE (impatiently) — Oh, I know that! But can a 
man be in love with two women at the same time quite 
differently. I’m not an idiot. 

TOWNSHEND — No, dear, you’re certainly not an 
idiot. 

VENICE (dangerously) — But you’re treating me like 
one, Hilary! (Bitterly.) — As far as I can see every 
man treats a woman like an idiot until she’s had at least 
four children or seven lovers. A woman with just a hus- 
band is looked on as a joke. (Suddenly saying with all 
her heart) — Oh, how I hate the very idea of Iris Fen- 
wick! (She turns away; almost ready for tears.) 

TOWNSHEND (rebuking her) — Venice, that’s not like 
you. She is lying in that room ill almost to death. 

VENICE (turning back recklessly) —I don’t care, I 
don’t care! It’s the truth —I hate that kind of woman! 
(More calmly; she has a reason.) What chance have I 
with a man against an Iris Fenwick? She knows — 
Oh, everything! She knows how to make love, how to 
let men make love to her — how to make a man feel like 
a god! Married life has taught me one thing, Hilary 
—men love feeling like gods when they’re in pajamas! 
But girls like me can’t do that — we don’t know how — 
we're not brought up to know how — we don’t know how 
to hold a man against the competition of women like 
Iris Fenwick— (A pregnant pause.) Unless we have 
children! 

TOWNSHEND (gently but severely) — Venice, you are 
being very, very silly. 

VENICE (looking at him — calmly) —I am being 
sensible for the first time in my life. I am seeing things 
as they are. And what I see is that the Iris Fenwick 
type of woman can hold a man without having children 
— she’s got some beastly magic! (Sister Virginia enters 
left and goes into Iris’ room.) But I must have children 
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or there’s no excuse for me in a man’s life—for I’ve 
got no beastly magic! Oh, I wish Thad! (Enter Napier 
and Masters left, down through center arch.) What an 
attractive bad woman I could make if only I knew how! 
(Helplessly, turning away.) Oh, damn! 

TownsHEND (laying his hand on her shoulder) — 
You're just tired, my dear. That’s what it is. 

VENICE (turning, trying to get control of herself) — 
Well, what is the matter with Mrs. Fenwick? Is it some- 
thing serious? 

Dr. Masters (interrupting Townshend) — Ptomaine 
poisoning! 


Venice turns her questioning to Napier, but there is 
no satisfactory answer from him, either. His replies 
are evasive, but his tone is pleading. Her trust in him 
is all he asks. Let her remember that they are friends 
as well as husband and wife. Let them be just friends 
now. “For God’s sake, Venice,” he pleads, “don’t mis- 
trust me. Don’t! Don’t mistrust me!” 

Suddenly she turns and takes him in her arms. “ Oh, 
I don’t, you sweet, I don’t,” she says softly. “But I 
think beastly things. Sometimes I suppose we all do. 
I’ve been thinking beastly things — just now. Ah, Naps, 
my very dear, will you forgive me?” 

“Forgive you!” he answers, almost violently, but whis- 
pering the words, huskily. “Venice, ’m not worthy to 
touch you!” 

They are standing very close together as the door of 
Iris’ room opens. Masters and Sister Virginia come 
out, Masters with word that Iris is sleeping now. If 
Napier could come again in the morning — 

But before he can finish Iris herself is standing in the 
doorway, a little cry on her lips. Now she is out of 
her room standing, wild and delirious, in the archway. 
They have taken her roses and she wants them. She 
sees the flowers on the table and sweeps them into her 
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arms before the nurse can reach her. And then, with the 
flowers crushed to her breast she sees Napier. Now she 
is laughing—and sobbing. Weakly she staggers 
toward Napier and clasps him wildly. 


Napier (low, trembling) — Iris, you must get back to 
bed — at once — please! 

TownsHEND — Iris! — For God’s sake, Masters! 
(Masters gives him a sign to let her be.) 

Ir1s (sobbing and laughing) —Napier! Ah it’s like 
a gift from God you’re here! How did you know I was 
ill? (Napier is trying to soothe her. His back is to 
Venice.) Did you dream it? Oh, I’ve had such dreams 
—and your face above me in the clouds all the time — 
looking at me, as though it were a crime to love you! 
Ah my dear one, don’t leave me — I’ve been so ill, and I 
want you so! (Now she is kissing him, sobbing, laugh- 
ing, raving wildly. Sister Virginia leans down and picks 
up roses.) Conrad, tell him he mustn’t go! Tell him 
I’ll die if he goes. Tell him — (She sees Venice for 
the first time — Venice staring at her with curiously calm 
eyes. And Iris asks, quietly almost normally.) Who is 
she? Who is this girl? What’s she staring at me for? 

TOWNSHEND (approaching and touching her) — Iris, 
you must try and — 

_ Masters — Now, Iris, I am going to carry you — 

Napier (low, feverishly) —Iris, you must be good 
now! 

Sister VirciniA — Vient, mon enfant! (Bui Iris has 
never taken her eyes from Venice, staring at Venice as 
though transfixed. Iris staring at her, pushes them 
away.) 

Iris — No! 

VENICE (softly, smiling comes up to Iris) —You 
must go back to bed now. Quick, quick, quick! 

Iris (throwing her head back as though to look at 
Venice better) —1 know who you are— Yow’re Napi- 
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er’s pretty wife — you’re pretty Venice. I saw a photo- 
graph of you once—and I said: “She has such clean 
eyes. They frighten me.” But they don’t frighten me 
any more. I’m too ill to be frightened of anything now. 
Listen, Venice —I was talking nonsense a minute ago 
when I told Napier he must stay with me. I didn’t 
mean a word of it, not a word. I’m only very ill — and 
when people are ill they say things they don’t mean. 
I’m not the least bit in love with Napier really — we’re 
only old, old friends — 

VENICE (quietly — smiling) — Yes — playmates. 

Iris (eagerly) —That’s it— playmates — but it’s 
you Napier’s in love with, he’s in love with your clean 
brave eyes. (Staring at her.) What’s there to stop my 
kissing you if I want to very much? 

VENICE (laughing like a boy) — You darling! (And 
she kisses Iris.) Come along now. Bed for you. (She 
starts to lead Iris back center to center arch.) 

Iris (stopping and turning to Napier) — Goodbye, 
Napier— (She moves a step; then to Venice.) It’s all 
right, Venice. Don’t you go worrying your head about 
Napier being in love with me— because he isn’t. 
(Earnestly, secretly.) But don’t let him come to see me 
again. Not ever again! (She stops, turning again to 
Napier.) Goodbye —Napier. (She is smiling — but 
the smile dies in a sad, weak expression. She makes 
weak, aimless gestures.) Where are my roses? 

; a ee they are. (He hands them to 
er. 

Iris (taking roses and holding them like a child in 
her arms) — He must be worthy of Venice’s children, 
mustn’t he? 
mee NCE (sharply, almost a cry) —I haven’t any chil- 

en, 

Iris (turns to Venice—very old, very kind, very 
wise)——You baby! At your age! But you'll have 
lots and lots of them later. (Sobbing suddenly.) Not 
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like me— Not like me. (And breaking down, she is 
taken back into her room by Venice and Sister Virginia 
— Masters following them in.) (A considerable pause. 
Napier turns, burying his face in his hands.) 

TOWNSHEND (suddenly crossing right to Napier) — 
What the devil did you bring Venice here for? 

NaPIER (turning on him almost fiercely) — Because it 
was the only decent thing to do. I will not do things 
behind people’s backs. I will not live a life of dirty 
lies. 

TOWNSHEND (angrily) —You’re too noble, boy — at 
the wrong moment. 


They’re gone now, all of them. And Masters is satis- 
fied. “Saved her life, this flareup,” he announces, pro- 
fessionally. “Nothing like a flareup. Keeps my wife in 
good health, I can tell you.” 

The life of the convent-nursing home resumes its 
normal course. The night watchman is in to snuff the 
candles. A little French doctor, having completed his 
rounds, recovers his bag and goes on his way. Save 
for the little light burning at the side of the door to 
Iris’ room the corridor is in darkness. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT IV 


Four months later, in the library of Sutton-Marle, the 
Harpenden country house, Sir Maurice Harpenden, 
Hilary Townshend, and Guy De Travest, a neighbor, are 
awaiting the coming of Iris March. Sir Maurice has 
sent for her, following reports he has heard that she and 
Napier have decided to go away together. He has seen 
Napier who has confirmed the rumor, and it is Sir 
Maurice’s conviction that Iris is responsible for the 
decision. She has enchanted, bewitched his son. 

“All that he would say,” Sir Maurice reports, “was 
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that Iris had come for him and that they had decided to 
go away together tomorrow morning to South America. 
Just that! His career gone, his name gone, everything. 
And you say that isn’t enchantment?” 

Venice, it appears, has consented to this arrangement. 
She has no desire to hold Napier against his will. Now 
there is only one way to save Napier, and that is 
through an appeal to Iris. Sir Maurice believes that if 
she can be brought face to face with exact conditions, 
if she can be made to see what it will mean to Naps, to 
realize the devastating force of the criticism of their 
people, her people, the people she grew up with and 
whose standards of conduct were her standards in the 
past, she will feel differently about it. “Iris is out to 
* destroy our sort of life,” he says. “Are we going to let 
her?” 

Down the road the approach of a car is noted. It is 
the yellow Hispano-Suiza. A moment later Iris enters, 
unannounced. In the doorway she pauses, surveying her 
would-be inquisitors before they see her. 

“Messieurs, a lady has called about her morals!” she 
announces, gaily. 

“Optimist, Iris,” De Travest answers. “We've just 
been discussing the fact that you haven’t any.” 

There is a measured formality in the greetings, though 
it does not relieve the situation of its tenseness. It was 
good of Iris to come, Sir Maurice admits, but he knew 
she would. She has always been a “gallant gentleman.” 

“And is that why I have always been at such a dis- 
advantage with you, Sir Maurice?” she queries, banter- 
ingly. Quietly, methodically, defiantly, she demands 
their reasons for sending for her. 

rhey, her old friends, have sent for her, Sir Maurice 
explains, that as civilized people, they may talk things 
over in a civilized manner. And to ask her not to ruin 


Napier’s life. Not only ruin his career, but his life, his 
happiness, 


? 
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She resents the implication, resents even more the 
suggestion that she will soon tire of Napier, as she has 
_ tired of other men. If that were true wouldn’t she 
have tired of him before this? Let them remember that 
she has loved Napier ever since they were babies. 

It is true, she admits, that she had sent Napier away 
and that she had promised Venice never to see him again. 
It is true that she had not kept that promise. Why? 
Because she wanted some happiness. Because she grew 
tired of not being happy. 

Defiantly, boldly, she admits the truth of her illness 
in Paris. If they are to judge her, let them have all the 
evidence. She was ill of septic poisoning following the 
birth of a child, and Napier was the father of that . 
child. 

“You liar,” shouts Sir Maurice, angrily. “You dare 
to say that of my son?” : 


Ir1s (dangerously reasonable) — But I wasn’t saying 
it as anything against him. I love him for it! 

TOWNSHEND (turning to her—disapproving—angry) 
— Need you have gone as far as this, Iris? Sir Maurice 
is an old man. 

Iris (she has the whip hand — she is using it) — Then 
to be told the truth will be a nice change for him. By 
the way, Napier knows nothing at all about it. Noth- 
ing at all. And Sir Maurice, I shouldn’t tell him if 
I were you — for nothing will bind Napier to me more 
securely than if he hears that I was dying of a child of 
his— you do see that, don’t you! He must never, 
never know! 

De Travest (annoyed at her unreasonable attitude) 
— But if you say it would bind him to you — 

Iris (suddenly bitter) — But that’s just it! I don’t 
want Napier like that—I couldn’t bear to have him 
come to me because he thought he had to! 

De Travest (desperately) — But my dear Iris — 
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Sir Maurice (he is now ready to strike back) — Never 
mind, Guy! (De Travest sits on table right, back to 
audience; he loathes the whole business.) Iris, we have 
known you all your life. I think you had forgotten 
that. That’s why I wanted you to come here tonight. | 
wanted to show you us. This isn’t an ordinary elope- 
ment. Napier’s and yours — 

Ir1s (with a suppressed cry) — Ordinary? It’s mirac- 
ulous! 

Sir Maurice (deliberately) — It’s not an elopement. 
It’s a stab in the back. 

Ir1s (viciously) — Maurice, am I stabbing you in the 
back by coming here to face you tonight? 

Sir Maurice — Yes! (Hilary tries to calm him, Sir 
Maurice waves him away. He sits on sofa watching the 
old man closely. Sir Maurice speaks in deliberate stac- 
cato.) You were always a strange, unfrightened girl, but 
the stab in the back is made. You're stabbing us, your 
people, in the back. Venice’s people aren’t in this as we 
are. But you are of us. I think you have forgotten 
that on your travels. I’m not trying to beg Napier from 
you. I’m not talking of him as my son, my only son. 
I’ve taken great pride in his career. I haven’t married 
again for his sake — but let all that go! I’m talking of 
Napier now as one of us here, the us you were born 
into, the us from which you have outlawed yourself. 
Everyone of us in this room, and Napier, were born 
within fifty miles of here. We are of this soil, of this 
air, of this England which is still our England. And 
you've decided that you'll break into our lives and 
break up our lives? For this is not only the end of 
pee career — it’s to all purposes the end of my 
ife. 

Iris (she is brittle—little things snap inside her. 
Something snapped with his words) — Maurice, you 
said you weren’t going to beg him from me! 

Sir Maurice (the magnificent exponent of caste) — 
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Damn it, girl. This is evil. There aren’t any words to 
describe what we think of a woman who comes between 
a man and his wife. This isn’t just your business and 
Napier’s. This strikes at the roots of our life. You 
and we just don’t seem to think in the same language. 
We think in English. 

Iris (bitterly — regretfully. It is just a breath) —I 
think in English, too — unfortunately for me. 

Sir Maurice (angrily) —Oh come, Iris! 

Irs (this almost to herself. She is trying to see what 
she really does mean. She is a little afraid) — Yes. 
You said a moment ago that I seemed to have come by 
an entirely different set of ideas from yours. I haven’t. 
I wish I had. One can’t get rid of traditions and preju- 
dices as easily as one can of friends. One can be out- 
lawed by decent people and yet still go on having the 
same ideas as decent people. It’s just because I’ve led 
such a different life from yours for the past twelve 
years without coming by a different set of ideas that 
I’ve had twelve years’ unhappiness. (A pause.) 

Sir Maurice (suddenly not quite a gentleman) — You 
have done exactly as you pleased all these years. If 
you’ve been unhappy, can you blame anyone but your- 
self? 

Irts (she has found herself again; she again holds the 
whip) — Yes, I can put the blame on just three words, 
Sir Maurice Harpenden. (A pause.) 

Sir Maurice (turning her reply with his contempt)— 
That boy and girl love! 

Ir1s (dreaming) — You mustn’t despise that boy and 
girl love. I know it isn’t supposed to last. But Napi- 
er’s and mine has — 

Sir Maurice (to De Travest; again he has no resort 
but vulgarity) — Who can think of love in connection 
with Iris Fenwick! 

Iris (this throws the game into her hands. Suddenly 
her emotion begins to control her) — Look into my eyes, 
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Maurice! Look into my eyes! You daren’t say that 
my love for Napier isn’t the only thing in this room 
made in the image of God. You talk to me of our Eng- 
land, of us. (Suddenly things begin to snap inside her 
—things that have been twisted for a very long time. 
She slaps the cards down, advancing towards Sir Maur- 
ice. Her hatred is greater than anything at the mo- 
ment.) —I despise our England! I despise us! We are 
shams, with patrician faces and peasant minds. You 
want to bully me with our traditions. May God forgive 
you the sins committed in their name and me for ever 
having believed in them! 

TOWNSHEND (uncomfortably) — Steady, Iris. 

IRIs (with fire) — Yes! You want Napier to be a suc- 
cess. I want him to be a failure. The kind of success 
you respect is like a murky sponge wiping out the lines 
of a man’s character. 


She faces them calmly, awaiting the next attack. Sir 
Maurice, desperate and reckless now, denies her charges 
against him. How dare she put the blame of her unhap- 
piness on him. All he did was to part a girl and a boy. 
Was it he who murdered Boy Fenwick? 

Now the others come to her defense. That is carrying 
matters too far. Sir Maurice owes Iris an apology, 
which he weakly admits. He was carried away, he says. 
The charge of murder was too strong. 

But he has not given up. As Iris, hurt and weary 
turns away, he faces her again. She says she loves 
Napier. Others may believe her. He doesn’t. He can 
only see the ruin she has made of Nap’s life. Can “love” 
be held responsible for that? What of the other men 
she has loved? Two years after her parting with 
Napier she married Boy Fenwick. And there must 
have been others before him. Had she not herself con- 
fessed that Fenwick died for “purity?” 

Before she can answer Napier appears in the doorway. 
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He hears his father’s question and advances toward him 
wildly, and in rage. 

“For vice, sir!” he half shouts, slamming his hat 
down upon the table. “That was why Boy Fenwick 
died!” 

Startled, they turn to Napier and try to check him, 
Iris more eagerly than the rest. But he will not be 
checked. He has come to protect Iris from these men, 
even though he had promised her not to interfere. And 
Venice has come with him. She is out in the car now. 
Venice understands. 


Ir1s (pleading) — Napier, come! You’ve no idea 
what you are saying. 

NAPIER (determined) — Yes, I have, Iris. But it can’t 
— it can’t go on forever, this slandering of you. 

Ir1s (She sees the end. It will be ignominious to jus- 
tify herself before Sir Maurice—her hatred is too 
strong) — But, Napier, you promised. 

NaPIieR (wildly) —I don’t care, Iris, ’m awfully 
tired of all these pretences. 

Sir Maurice (turning away in disgust and _ heart- 
broken. He has lost. He had nearly won) —I’ve 
already apologized to Iris for bringing Boy’s death 
against her. 

NapieER — And the first thing I hear as I come into 
this room is the man I call my father chucking that stone 
at her. 

Iris (wildly) —But, Napier, don’t you see it’s me 
you're hurting! You’re hurting me, my dear! 

NaPIER (digging at his father) — Hilary, I know it 
wasn’t your idea or Guy’s, to get Iris down here and 
sling that mud at her. 

TOWNSHEND and De Travest — But, my dear boy, 
no one’s been slinging any mud! 

Sir Maurice (turning on Napier —terrific. The 
father who has lost his son) —It was mine! I have 
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gambled — for your future! —and I have lost. I’m not 
sorry I have tried. I’m sorry I have lost. You may be 
as angry with me as you like — but go! 

In1s — Come, Napier, come! (A breath. She has no 
voice.) 

NapterR (suddenly he has found courage) —I will not 
go! You’ve always gambled for my future, sir. Years 
ago you sacrificed my love for Iris for what you thought 
ought to be my future, my career, my name — and all 
I can say is, God damn future — career, and name, if 
they can’t bring a man enough to respect himself. 

TowNnsHEND — Napier! 

Napier — I think you ought to apologize to Iris. (A 
long pause.) 

Sir Maurice (his hatred for Iris overshadows his feel- 
ing for his son. For a moment his emotion is too great 
to allow speech) — Get out! 

NaPIER (he has courage now — but it is not the cour- 
age Iris wants —like her decency) —I’m damned if I 
get out before settling this Boy Fenwick business once 
and for all. 

Irts (she sees the end) — Napier, you mustn’t — you 
don’t know what you are doing. 

NaPIER (there is no stopping him) — Iris spread that 
lie about Fenwick dying for purity, because she didn’t 
care what happened to her, and she wanted Gerald to 
keep his tin-god hero. It was about all that stood 
between him and suicide, anyway. Oh yes, Boy died 
for purity all right. He was mad with love for Iris 
and when she surprised him by saying she would marry 
him, instead of the cad admitting he couldn’t, he took 
her while he had the chance, hoping to put it right on 
the honeymoon by asking her to wait till he was better. 
(Iris sinks into chair center back of table.) Boy had 
picked up some beastly woman before Iris suddenly ac- 


cepted him and caught about the foulest disease a man 
can have. 
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Srr Maurice — What! 

De Travest — TOWNSHEND — My God! 

Napier (he backs away. He is more quiet, but not 
less bitter) — Yes! Then, on the first night of their 
honeymoon, he had to tell her. I suppose he thought 
she loved him enough to stand the shock — but when he 
saw the disgust and horror on her face — well, he was 
always an unbalanced devil, and he just chucked himself 
out. That’s your Boy Fenwick! That’s Iris! (Turns.) 
Come, we'll go now. (He picks up hat and goes to win- 
dow left back. He is tired, stands wearily waiting for 
her.) (A long pause.) 

Ir1s (she has been humiliated. Her pride is greater 
than her love. She is saying her own requiem) — Yes, 
let’s go. You’ve taken from me the only gracious thing 
I’ve ever done in my life. (She tears card and tosses the 
pieces on the table.) Yes, it’s time to go. 


They are gone. There is an uncomfortable silence. 
The men move about uncomfortably. Then a door opens 
and Venice stands before them, white of face, “terribly 
restrained.” They go to her and help her into a chair. 
Now she is weeping hysterically, her control of her 
nerves gone. She has seen Napier and Iris getting into 
Iris’ car. “God, I hope I’ve done right in letting him 
go,” she sobs. “She loves him so much.” 

They are quieting her when suddenly Napier “lunges 
into the room, white, gaunt, desperate.” They try to 
stop him, but he puts them aside. 


NaPIER (accusing, wild, cruel) —I thought you were 
my friend, Venice. I was wrong. 

TOWNSHEND (suddenly afraid) — Where’s Iris? 

Napier (absently) —She’s gone. (Then again accus- 
ing) — Iris sent me back! 

VENICE (desperately) — Why? 

NapigR — God knows I have no opinion of myself 
but I am not quite such a blackguard as to leave you 
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when— (De Travest seeing Townshend exit, goes up 
into window left back.) 

VENICE (wildly, fearfully)— Naps, I don’t know what 
you are talking about. Why are you looking at me like 
that? 

Napier — My God, Venice, what do you think I am! 
Do you think I could leave you when you are going to 
have a child. You told Iris about it this morning and 
made her swear not to tell me — but at the last moment, 
she broke down and — 

VENICE (desperately — sadly) — But it’s a lie! She 
just made it up —I’m not having a child. It’s a lie. 
Don’t you see what she’s done, Naps? Don’t you see, 
my poor sweet? She’s just sent you back to me because 
she suddenly realized that you weren’t worthy of the 
kind of love she had to give. You cared whether we 
respected her or not. You couldn’t give her enough, my 
poor sweet Naps. 

De Travest (he is watching a suicide and cannot 
move to help) —Iris, good God! (Napier, Venice and 
Sir Maurice rush to window left back.) 

Sir Maurice — What is it? (Napier sees. The truth 
and horror sweep over him. He cannot even stand. He 
sinks into chair center.) 

De Travest (horrified) — She’s driving her car right 
at it—the tree, Harrods—the headlights are on it 
now. 

VENICE (a scream) — Iris, please! 

Att—My God! (De Travest rushes off left. Sir 
Maurice turns away weakly. Venice leans against arch.) 

VENICE (dead-expressionless) — Dear God! Straight 
against that huge tree! 

Napier (desperate—weak—agonized)— It must have 
been an accident — 

VENICE (it is a sharp, cutting reply) —Don’t be a 
coward, Naps. (Then with more weariness but still a 
cold rebuke to Napier.) It wasn’t an accident. The 
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only accident that ever happened to Iris was to be born 
into this world. (Napier suddenly realizes the truth — 
what it means. He lets out a weak, agonized cry, and 
staggers to his feet. Suddenly Venice too realizes the 
agony for him—and she loves him. She rushes for- 
ward and takes him in her arms, tewrs in her woice.) 
Oh no, Napier, no! Naps, I must come with you now. 
We must be together now. Or else we may hate each 
other. And, oh dearest, we mustn’t hate each other. 


The curtain falls. 


THE DYBBUK 


A Play in Four Acts 
By S. ANsKY 


(Translated from the original by Henry G. Alsberg 
and Winifred Katzin) 


JUST before the Christmas holidays there was pro- 
duced at the Neighborhood Playhouse, one of the 
smaller, semi-subsidized theatres far over on the east 
side of New York, a classical folkplay from the Yiddish 
Theatre called “The Dybbuk.” 

In its original Yiddish form it had previously been 
done by the Jewish Art Theatre, but this was its first 
rendering through the medium of an English transla- 
tion. With an almost startling suddenness the mood of 
exalted worship for a masterpiece was transferred to the 
racially mixed audiences, and for many months “The 
Dybbuk” was accepted as one of the outstanding dra- 
matic successes of the season. Only the pre-determined 
policy of the Neighborhood players not to permit any 
one play, however great its success, to dominate a sea- 
son interfered with the run of the Ansky drama. Other- 
wise it could easily have continued indefinitely. 

The charm of “The Dybbuk” to those of us unfamiliar 
with the rites and customs, the religious history and 
traditions of the Jewish people lies, I suspect, largely in 
its creation of a mood, in the skill with which its atmos- 
pheric content is projected and, in the case of the Neigh- 
borhood production, in its perfect staging. There is, 
however, a very definite dramatic appeal in its action 
and a basic spiritual appeal in its story that must, I 
believe, reach any audience. 
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“Like all works which fly straight for the sublime,” 
writes Gilbert Gabriel in his introduction to the play’s 
printed version, “it is imperilled by numberless invita- 
tions into the ridiculous. To have preserved its poetry, 
its vigor, its village simplicity, its authentic quaintness 
as well as its deep, pervading mysticism —that was a 
sum of many deft and loving labors.” 

And in “A Note on Chassidism,” which is “the spirit- 
ual sphere in which ‘The Dybbuk’ lives and has its be- 
ing,” in the same volume Chaim Zhitlowsky explains 
that “It was Ansky’s purpose to draw us a picture of 
life in a Chassidic community, a life hovering on the 
boundary between two worlds, the world of reality and 
the faith-created world of supernatural forces.” A 
Dybbuk, in Jewish religious folklore, is a disembodied 
spirit. 

The scene of the first act is the synagogue at Brainitz, 
“a wooden synagogue of venerable age, its time-black- 
ened walls streaked as if with the tears of centuries.” 

“In the center of the wall on the right is the altar, with 
the Ark containing the holy scrolls. To the right of 
this, the cantor’s desk, upon which burns a thick memo- 
rial candle of wax. On either side of the altar, a win- 
dow. A bench runs the entire length of the wall, and 
in front of it are several small book-rests. In the wall 
on the left is a large tile stove, with a bench beside it. 
In front of the bench, on a long table, are piled tomes.” 

Chennoch, a student, is studying at a desk near the 
cantors, and there are five or six other students similarly 
employed at a long table. Their voices rise in a low, 
dreamy chant as they study the Talmud. Near them 
three batlonim, or professional prayermen, are chant- 
ing. “Their attitude and the expression of their faces 
betoken a state of pious ecstasy.” 

On a bench near the stove one known as the Messen- 
ger is lying at full length, with his knapsack for a pil- 
low. And nearby stands Channon, another student, ab- 


. 
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sorbed in his meditations. “It is evening. A mystic 
mood lies upon the synagogue. Shadows lurk in the 
corners.” 

The prayermen engage in controversy regarding the 
virtues and greatness of various rabbis, each contending 
for the honor of an admired wonder-worker, and none 
willing to be outdone. Only the Messenger interrupts 
them to challenge quietly an assertion or to set straight 
an argument. The student Channon listens intently to 
all that they say. ) 


First Barton — There’s a wonder-worker in the vil- 
lage I come from. He’s a terrific fellow, but he can 
work miracles. For instance, he can start a fire with 
one spell and put it out with another. He can see what’s 
going on a hundred miles away. He can bring wine out 
of the wall by tapping it with his finger. And a great 
many other things besides. He told me himself that he 
knows spells that can create monsters and resurrect the 
dead. He can make himself invisible, too, and evoke 
evil spirits — even Satan himself. (He spits.) I have 
his own word for it. 

CHANNON (who has never moved from his place, but 
has listened attentively to all this discussion, now steps 
up to the table and gazes first into the face of the Mes- 
senger, then at the First Batlon. In a dreamy, remote 
voice) — Where is he? (The Messenger returns Chan- 
non’s gaze with equal intensity, and thereafter never 
takes his eyes off him.) 

First BatLon (astonished) — Who? 

CHaNNON — The wonder-worker. 

First Barton — Where could he be but in my own 
village? That is, if he’s still alive. 

Cannon — Is it far? 

First BatLon — The village? Oh, very far. A long, 
long way down into the marshlands of Polesia. 

Cuannon — How far? 
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The beggars are gathered in Sender's courtyard for the wedding 
feast. “One must carry the good will of the poor. “There’s no 
telling whom a beggar’s coat may be hiding’ . . . even the Prophet 


Elijah himself.” 
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First BatLon— A good month, if not more. (Pause.) 
What makes you ask? Do you want to see him? 
(Channon does not answer.) Krasny’s the name of the 
village. And the miracle-worker’s name is Rabbi 
Elchannon. 

CHANNON (in astonishment —as if to himself) — 
Elchannon? . . . Elchannon! — that means the God of 
Channon. 

First BaTLon (to the other batlonim) — And he’s a 
real one, I promise you. Why, one day in broad day- 
light he showed, by means of a spell, that. . . 

SEconD BaTLON (interrupting) — That'll do about 
such things. They aren’t for this time of night, espe- 
cially in a holy place. You may not mean it, but it 
might just happen that you’ll pronounce some spell or — 
make some sign yourself (God forbid), and then there'll 
be a disaster. Accidents like that (God forbid) have 
been known to happen before. (Channon goes slowly 
out, the others following him with their eyes. There is 
@ pause.) 

MEssENGER — Who is that youth? 

First BATLoN — Just a young student in the Yeshiva 
(a higher religious school). 

SEconp BatLon— A vessel beyond price — an Elui. 

Tuirp Barton —A brain of steel. He has five hun- 
dred pages of the Talmud by heart, at his fingertips. 

MEssENGER — Where is he from? 

MEYER — Somewhere in Lithuania—in the Yeshiva 
here,. he was famous as their finest scholar. He was 
granted the degree of Rabbi, and then, all of a sudden, 
he vanished. No more was heard of him for a whole 
year, and it was said that he was doing the great pen- 
ance of the Golos. When he returned — which was not 
long ago—he had changed entirely, and he has since 
been going about absorbed in deep meditation, from 
which nothing ever arouses him. He fasts from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath and performs the holy ablutions con- 
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tinually. (Whispering.) There is a rumor that he is 
studying the Kabala. 


There is much mystery concerning the student Chan- 
non and the prayermen would continue its fathoming in 
their discussions, but the hour is late and they are 
wearied. They are hungry, too, but there seems little 
likelihood of their being fed. Still, as Meyer, the beadle 
of the synagogue, promises, there is hope for them in the 
fact that one Sender, a rich merchant, has gone to fetch 
a bridegroom for his daughter, and once he gets the 
contract signed there will be feasting and cheer. 

The prayermen, however, are less optimistic. They 
know Sender. Three times has he gone for a bride- 
groom and returned with none. “Either it’s the young 
man he doesn’t like,” says one, “or else the family that 
is not aristocratic enough, or it’s the dowry. It’s wicked 
to be as fastidious as all that.” 

“In the old days,” says another, “when a man of 
wealth and fine family wanted a husband for his daugh- 
ter, he didn’t look for money or blue blood, but only 
for nobility of character. He went to the big Yeshiva 
and gave the head a handsome gift to pick out for him 
the flower of the school for a son-in-law. Sender could 
have done this, too.” 

Their speculations are interrupted by an_ elderly 
Jewess come with two children to pray for the recovery 
of her daughter, the children’s mother, who lies des- 
perately ill. In her extremity she listens to the sug- 
gestion of Meyer that she engage the prayermen and 
others among the students to say the psalms for her, 
and they are engaged at a kopec apiece to intercede 
in the sick woman’s behalf. The Messenger grows philo- 
sophical. 


MEssENcGER (to Third Batlon) —This morning a 
woman came to the Ark for her daughter, who had been 
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in the throes of labor for two days and had not yet 
given birth. And here comes another for hers, who has 
been wrestling for two days with death. 

Tuirp BaTLon — Well, what of it? 

MESSENGER (deep in thought) — When the soul of a 
human being not yet dead is about to enter a body not 
yet born, a struggle takes place. If the sick one dies, 
the child is born —if the sick one recovers, a child is 
born dead. 

First BaTLoNn (surprised) — Ei, ei, ei! The blind- 
ness of people! Things happen all round them, but they 
have no eyes to see them with. 

MEYER (at the table) —See, here’s a treat from 
above! Let’s get the psalms over, then we'll have a drop 
of something. And the Lord will have mercy on the 
sick woman and send her a quick recovery. 

First BaTLon (to the scholars sitting around the big 
table, half asleep) — Who wants to say psalms, boys? 
There’s a bit of oat bread for everyone that does. (The 
scholars get up.) Let’s go in there. (The three Bat- 
lonim, Meyer and the scholars, except Chennoch, pass 
into the adjoining prayer-room, whence the chanting of 
“Blessed be the man” presently emerges. The Messen- 
ger remains throughout beside the small table, immov- 
able. His eyes never leave the Ark. There is a long 
pause. Then Channon comes in.) 

CHANNON (very weary, walks aimlessly across to the 
Ark, sunk in meditation. He seems surprised to find it 
open) —Open? Who can have opened it? For whom 
has it opened in the middle of the night? (He looks in.) 
The scrolls of the Law . . . there they stand like com- 
rades, shoulder to shoulder, so calm . . . so silent. 
All secrets and symbols hidden in them. And all 
miracles — from the six days of creation, unto the end 
of all the generations of men. Yet how hard it is to 
wrest one secret or one symbol from them — how hard! 
(He counts the scrolls.) One, two, three, four, five, six, 
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seven, eight, nine. That makes the word Truth, accord- 
ing to the Minor system. In each scroll there are four 
Trees of Life. There again it comes —thirty-six. Not 
an hour passes but this number faces me in one manner 
or another. I do not know the meaning of it, but I have 
the intuition that within it lies the whole essence of the 
matter, . . . Thirty-six is Leah. Three times thirty-six 
is Channon. . . . Leah—that makes Le-ha, which 
means not God . . . not through God. . . . (he shud- 
ders.) A terrible thought . . . and yet it draws me 
nearer . . . and nearer... « 

CuENnNocH (looks up from his book, attentively at 
Channon) —Channon! You go about dreaming all the 
time. 

CHANNON (moves away from the Ark, and slowly 
approaches Chennoch, standing before him, lost in 
thought) — Nothing — nothing but secrets and symbols 
— and the right path is not to be found. (Short pause.) 
Krasny is the name of the village . . . and the miracle- 
man’s name is Rabbi Elchannon... . 

CHENNOCH — What’s that you’re saying? 

CHANNON (as if waking out of a trance) —I1? Noth- 
ing. I was only thinking. 


Chennoch takes his fellow student to task for his med- 
dling with the weird rites of the Kabala, a system of 
Hebrew mysticism, and his neglect of his Talmudic 
studies. It is not good. But Channon is not touched by 
the argument. Nor will he be frightened by the experi- 
ences of others who have sought those ecstatic flights of 
the soul into the upper regions — flights that are fraught 
with the utmost peril. He will go his own way. 


CHANNON (after a moment’s reflection) — The service 
of our holy men consists in cleansing human souls, tear- 
ing away the sin that clings to them and raising them 
to the shining source whence they come. Their work is 
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very difficult because sin is ever lurking at the door. No 
sooner is one soul cleansed than another comes in its 
place, more sin-corroded still. No sooner is one gen- 
eration brought to repentance than the next one appears, 
more stiff-necked than the last. And as each generation 
grows weaker, its sins become stronger, and the holy 
men fewer and fewer. 

CuENNocH — Then, according to your philosophy, 
what ought to be done? 

CHANNON (quietly, but with absolute conviction) — 
There is no need to wage war on sin. All that is neces- 
sary is to burn it away, as the goldsmith refines gold in 
his powerful flame; as the farmer winnows the grain 
from the chaff. So must sin be refined of its unclean- 
ness, until only its holiness remains. 

CHENNOCH (astonished) — Holiness is sin? How do 
you make that out? 

CHaANNON — Everything created by God contains a 
spark of holiness. 

CHENNOCH — Sin was not created by God but by 
Satan. 

CHannon— And who created Satan? God. Since 
he is the antithesis of God, he is an aspect of God, and 
therefore must contain also a germ of holiness. 

CHENNOCH (crushed) — Holiness in Satan? I can’t 
jou hels don’t iunderstandss.... Leh methink.-<t. 5: 
(His head sinks into his hands, propped up by both 
elbows on the desk. There is a pause.) 

CHANNON (stands beside him and in a trembling 
voice, bending down to reach his ear) — Which sin is 
the strongest of all? Which one is the hardest to con- 
quer? The sin of lust for a woman, isn’t it? 

CHENNOCH (without raising his head) — Yes. 

Cannon — And when you have cleansed this sin in a 
powerful flame, then this greatest uncleanness becomes 
the greatest holiness. It becomes “The Song of Songs.” 


(He holds his breath.) The Song of Songs. (Drawing 
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himself up, he begins to chant in a voice which, though 
subdued, is charged with rapture.) Behold thou art fair, 
my love. Thou hast doves’ eyes within thy locks; thy 
hair is as a flock of goats that appear from Mount 
Gilead. Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are 
even shorn, which came up from the washing; whereof 
every one bear twins and none is barren among them — 


There is a knocking at the door of the synagogue and 
Meyer admits Leah, Sender’s daughter. She is a beauti- 
ful young girl, and is accompanied by her nurse, Frade, 
and her companion, Gittel. Leah has come, she shyly 
explains, to see the embroidered curtains of the Ark. 

At the sound of Leah’s voice Channon interrupts his 
singing and gazes raptly at her. So long as she is in the 
room he never once takes his eyes from her. And she, 
though listening to the explanations of Meyer and the 
comments of Frade, is embarrassed by the intentness of 
Channon’s gaze. She listens but idly to the wonders of 
the curtains and their significance, and is lost in admira- 
tion of their beauties, but still she is held by Channon’s 
gaze. 

Presently Gittel, too, notices the student and calls 
Leah’s attention to him. 


GittEL (takes Leah’s hand and whispers) — Look 
Leah, dear! There’s a student over there staring at you 
—so strangely! 

Lean (keeping her eyes still more downcast) — That 
is Channon. He was a poor scholar, and he used to be a 
guest in our house. 

GirtEL — It is as if he were calling to you with his 
eyes, he stares so. He would like to talk to you, but he 
is afraid to. 

Lean —I wish I knew why he is so pale and sad. He 
must surely have been ill. 

GirreL — He isn’t sad really —his eyes are shining. 
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Lean — They always are. He has wonderful eyes, 
and when he talks to me his breath comes short — and 
so does mine. It wouldn’t be proper for a girl to talk to 
a strange young man. 

FRADE (to Meyer) — Won't you let us kiss the holy 
scrolls? Surely! How could one be a guest in the 
house of God and leave without kissing His holy scrolls? 

MEYER — By all means, by all means! Come! (He 
goes ahead, followed by Gittel leading Frade, and Leah 
behind them. Meyer takes out a scroll and gives it to 
Frade to kiss.) 

LEAH (passing Channon, stops for a moment and says 
in a low voice) —Good evening, Channon. You have 
come back? 

CHANNON (scarcely able to speak for agitation) — 
Yes. 

FRADE — Come, Leah, darling, kiss the holy scrolls. 
(Leah goes to the Ark. Meyer hands her a scroll, which 
she takes in her arms and, pressing her lips against it, 
kisses passionately.) Now, now, child! That will do. 
A holy scroll must not be kissed too long. They are 
written in black fire upon white fire. (In sudden 
alarm.) How late it is! How very late! Come, chil- 
dren, let us hurry home — come quickly. (They hasten 
out. Meyer closes the Ark and follows them.) 

CHANNON (stands for a while with closed eyes; then 
resumes his chanting of the “Song of Songs’ where he 
left off) —Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, and thy 
speech is comely. Thy temples are like a piece of pome- 
granate within thy locks. 


Again is Chennoch disturbed by the weird intensity 
of Channon’s mood, and again he tries to divert his fel- 
low student’s mind. But it is no use. Channon will not 
listen. 

“What do you do all this for?” demands Chennoch. 
“What do you expect to gain by it?” 
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“I wish,” muses Channon, as if to himself, “I wish 
to attain possession of a clear and sparkling diamond, 
and melt it down in tears and inhale it into my soul. I 
want to attain to the rays of the third plane of beauty. 
I want . . . (Suddenly and in violent perturbation.) 
Yes — there are still two barrels of golden pieces which 
1 must get, for him who can count only gold pieces.” 

“Channon, be careful. You are on a slippery road. 
No holy powers will help you to achieve these things.” 

“And if the holy powers will not, then?” demands 
Channon, defiantly. 

“I’m afraid to talk to you! I’m afraid to be near 
you!” shouts the terrified Chennoch and rushes from the 
room. 

The prayermen have finished the psalms, eighteen of 
them, and all for a kopec apiece, which isn’t much. 
There is further disappointment, too, in the news that 
has come respecting Sender. He has failed again —the ~ 
fourth time —to bring home a bridegroom for Leah. 
He had insisted that the bridegroom’s father should 
board the couple for ten years, but the other stood out 
for only five. So they all went home. 

It is heartbreaking news —to all save Channon. The 
student receives the word exultantly, “I have won 
again!” he cries, and “falls exhausted onto a bench, his 
face alight with joy.” 

Now the others have returned. The Messenger is 
ready to continue his journey. The prayermen and the 
students are off to spend their ten kopecs for cakes and 
brandy. Then Sender, the merchant, comes. He is thor- 
oughly happy. He is prepared to stand treat, for he 
has betrothed his daughter at last. The bridegroom’s 
father has given in. There is rejoicing among those who 
hear. All save Channon. Wildly the student rises from 
the bench on which he has been lying. 

“Betrothed?” he cries. “Betrothed? How can that 
be?” And then, despairingly he mutters, “So it was all 
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of no avail — neither the fasts nor the ablutions, nor the 
spells, nor the symbols. All in vain. . . . So what 
remains? What is there still to do . . . by what 
means. . 

Wildly he clutches at his cloak, and his face is illu- 
mined with ecstasy. “Ah! The secret of the double 
name is revealed to me,” he cries exultantly. “I see him. 
I...tI1. ... I have won!” And he falls to the 
ground. 

The synagogue has grown dark. They send for a light. 
Excited)y Sender gives orders for the preparation of the 
feast. There is something ominous in the turn of affairs. 
He resents the presence of the Messenger and his curi- 
osity regarding the contract of marriage. Let everybody 
be gay. Let one of them recite one of the Rabbi’s para- 
bles to fill in the time. 

“ Tl tell you one of his proverbs,” responds the Mes- 
senger. “One day a Chassid came to the Rabbi— he 
was rich, but a miser. The Rabbi took him by the hand 
and led him to the window. “Look out there,” he said. 
And the rich man looked into the street. “What do 
you see?” asked the Rabbi. “People,” answers the rich 
man. Again the Rabbi takes him by the hand, and this 
time leads him to the mirror. “What do you see now?” 
he says. “Now I see myself,’ answers the rich man. 
Then the Rabbi says: “Behold — in the window there is 
glass and in the mirror there is glass. But the glass of 
the mirror is covered with a little silver, and no sooner 
is the silver added than you cease to see others but see 
only yourself.” 


99 


SENDER — And now a dance, a round dance. . . . 
Shall Sender give away his daughter, and not celebrate 
it with a round dance? Nice Chassidim we’d be! (Sen- 
der, the three Batlonim and Meyer put their arms on one 
another’s shoulders and start turning in a ring, their 
eyes dim with ecstasy, chanting a weird, monotonous air. 


* 
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They revolve slowly, on the same spot. Then Sender 
breaks away from the circle.) 

S—NDER--Now a merry one. Come on—all 
together! 

Seconp BaTLon — Yes, come on, boys — let’s all join 
in! (Several of the scholars join them.) Chennoch, 
Channon, where are you? We’re going to have a merry 
dance — come on! 

SENDER (somewhat perturbed) — Ah, Channon. . . 
he’s here, my little Channon, isn’t he? Where is he, 
eh? Bring him here —I want him. 

Meyer (sees Channon on the floor) — He’s asleep 
on the floor. 

SENDER — Wake him up then. Wake him up. 

MEYER (tries to rouse him. \Frightened) —I can’t — 
(They all crowd round Channon, and try to wake him.) 

First Barton (with a frightened cry) — He’s dead! 

Tuirp BarLton—The Book of Roziel, the King — 
look — it’s fallen out of his hand! (There is great con- 
sternation as the curtain falls.) 


ACT II 


At one side of a square in Brainitz stands Sender’s 
house. Across the way is the synagogue, through the 
doors of which many worshippers pass carrying prayer- 
shawls and phylacteries. 

It is early evening, and before the porch of Sender’s 
house long tables are set and spread with great dishes of 
food. Around these the poor people of the village are 
indulging their promised feast as the preparations for 
Leah Sender’s wedding go on inside. From the court- 
yard adjoining there come the sounds of music and the 
shuffling of dancers’ feet. 

_ The beggars are eating their food ravenously and are 
inclined to praise Sender for his generosity. It is as 
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well, perhaps, that he is generous, they are agreed. One 
must carry the good-will of the poor, “There’s no telling 
whom a beggar’s coat may be hiding” . . . even the 
Prophet Elijah himself. 

Leah, in her white wedding dress, whirls through 
the gates of the courtyard. She has been dancing with 
the old women, one after the other, and still there are 
others to crowd about her and cling to her dress, de- 
manding their turn. One is a hunchback, and especially 
persistent. And one is lame. 

Frade, the nurse, is worried lest Leah tire herself and 
is eager that she shall come away and rest. But the old 
women will not let her go. Even the announcement of 
Meyer, the beadle, that he has kopecs to give away in 
the courtyard does not draw them all. One half-blind 
old crone, still insists upon her dance, and, seizing Leah, 
whirls her about so excitedly that the girl finally has to 
be assisted to a bench in a state of half-exhaustion. 


LEAH (sits with closed eyes, her head leaning back- 
ward, and when she speaks, it is as though in a trance) 
— They seized me. . . they kept on turning and turning 
round me. . . soclose . . . and clutched me to them 
with their cold, withered hands . . . my head swam 

ie my heart turned faint, Then someone came and 
lifted me from the eround and carried me far away, 
very far away. 

Bassia (in great anxiety) —Oh, Leah, look how 
they’ve crushed your dress — it’s all dirty now. What- 
ever will you do? 

LEAH (in the same manner as before) —If the bride 
is left alone before the wedding, spirits come and carry 
her off. 

FraDE (alarmed) — What can have put such ideas 
into your head, my child? We may not mention the 
dark people — you know that. They’re lurking in every 
tiny hole and corner and crevice. They see everything 
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and hear everything — and they’re forever on the alert 
to catch their unclean names on our lips, Then out they 
spring on top of you. (She spits three times.) 

Leau (opens her eyes) — My spirits are not evil ones. 

FrapE— Don’t you believe them, my child. The 
minute you trust one of the dark people, he becomes 
unmanageable and begins to do mischief. 

LEAH (with utter conviction) —Granny —it isn’t 
evil spirits that surround us, but souls of those who died 
before their time, and come back again to see all that we 
do and hear all that we say. 

FRrapE — God help you, child, what is the meaning of 
all this? Souls? What souls? The souls of the pure 
and good fly up to heaven and stay there at rest in the 
bright garden of Eden. 

Lean — No, Granny —they are with us here. (Her 
tone changes.) Grandmother, every one of us is born 
to a long life of many, many years. If he dies before 
his years are done, what becomes of the life he has not 
lived, do you think? What becomes of his joys and 
sorrows, and all the thoughts he had not time to think, 
and all the things he hadn’t time to do? Where are the 
children he did not live long enough to bring into the 
world? Where does all that go to? Where? (Lost 
in thought, she continues.) There was a lad here, 
Granny . . . his mind was full of wisdom and his soul 
was set on holy purposes. Long years stretched out 
before him. Then one day, without warning, his life is 
destroyed. And strangers bury him in strange earth. 
(Desperately.) What has become of the rest of him? 
His speech that has been silenced? His prayers that 
have been cut off? . . . Grandmother — when a candle 
blows out we light it again and it goes on burning down 
to the end. So how can a human life which goes out 
before it has burnt down, remain put out forever? 

. . How can it, Granny? 

FRADE (shaking her head) — Daughter, you must not 
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think about such things. He who lives above knows the 
reason for His actions. We are blind and know nothing. 
(The Messenger approaches them unnoticed, and re- 
mains standing close behind them.) 

Leau (not hearing her. With deep conviction) — No, 
Granny. No human life goes to waste. If one of us 
dies before his time, his soul returns to the world to 
complete its span, to do the things left undone and 
experience the happiness and griefs he would have 
known. (A pause.) Granny, do you remember you 
told us how the dead go trooping at midnight into the 
synagogue? They go to pray the prayers they would 
have prayed in life, had they not died too soon. (A 
pause.) My mother died in her youth and had no time 
to live through all that lay in store for her. That is 
why I go today to the cemetery to ask her to join my 
father when he leads me under the wedding canopy. She 
will be with me there, and after the ceremony we shall 
dance together. It is the same with all the souls who 
leave the world before their time. They are here in 
our midst, unheard and invisible. Only if your desire 
is strong enough, you can see them, and hear their 
voices and learn their thoughts . . . I can... . 


From down the road there come the strains of a gay 
march. It heralds the approach of the bridegroom and 
his party. At the sound of it Leah screams in terror, 
and almost falls. It is because she is shy, they think, 
and two of her friends leave her with Frade while they 
run ahead to see the bridegroom. Later they will return 
to report to the bride whether he is fair or dark, as is the 
custom. 

Now the Messenger, who has also returned for the 
wedding, and has been observing all that has been hap- 
pening and hearing all that has been said, approaches 
Leah and speaks as one with a message of importance 
to deliver. 
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“Bride,” says he, “the souls of the dead do return 
to earth, but not as disembodied spirits. Some must 
pass through many forms before they achieve purifica- 
tion. (Leah listens with ever-increasing attention.) The 
souls of the wicked return in the forms of beasts, or 
birds, or fish—of plants even, and are powerless to 
purify themselves by their own efforts. They have to 
wait for the coming of some righteous sage to purge 
them of their sins and set them free. Others enter the 
bodies of the newly born, and cleanse themselves by 
well-doing.” 

Leah listens in tremulous eagerness. 

“Besides these,” the Messenger continues, “there are 
vagrant souls which, finding neither rest nor harbor, 
pass into the bodies of the living, in the form of a Dyb- 
buk, until they have attained purity.” 

Now the Messenger is gone and Leah, lost in aston- 
ishment, gazes after him. She is still dazed when her 
father comes to warn her that the bridegroom and his 
people have arrived and all must be made ready for 
the ceremony. 

Leah is ready, explains Frade, save that she still must” 
go to the graveyard to ask her mother to be with her at 
her wedding. 

That, agrees Sender, is as it should be. 


SENDER — Yes, go, my little one —go to mamma. 
(He sighs.) Let your tears fall on her grave and ask her 
to come to your wedding. Ask her to be with you, so 
that we may lead our only daughter under the canopy 
together. Say that I have fulfilled her dying wishes 
to devote my life to you and bring you up to be a 
true and virtuous daughter of Israel. This I have done, 
and am now about to give you in marriage to a learned 
and God-fearing young man, of good family. (He wipes 


away his tears and with bowed head turns back into the 
house.) 


& 
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Lean —Granny, may I invite others at the grave- 
yard besides mother? 

FRADE — Only the near relations. You must ask your 
grandfather, Rabbi Ephraim, and your Aunt Mirele. 

Lean — There is someone else I want to ask — not 
a relation. 

FrapE — No, daughter —that is forbidden. If you 
invite one stranger, the others might take offense and do 
you harm. 

Lean — He is not a stranger, Granny. He was in our 
house like one of ourselves. 

FRADE (in a voice low with fear) — Child, child — 
you fill me with fear. . . . They say he died a bad, 
unnatural death. (Leah weeps silently.) There, there, 
my little one, don’t cry. You shall ask him if you must; 
Granny will take the sin upon herself. (Bethinking 
herself.) I don’t know where they buried him, though, 
and it would never do to ask. 

Lean —I know where he is. 

FRADE (surprised) — You know? How? 

Lean —I saw his grave in a dream. (She closes her 
eyes in a trance.) And I saw him, too. He told me his 
trouble and begged me to invite him to the wedding. 

(Gittel and Bassia enter running.) 

GITTEL and Bassa (together, in high excitement) — 
We’ve seen him — we’ve seen him! 

LEAH (in consternation) — Whom — whom have you 
seen ? 

GiTTEL — Why, the bridegroom, of course. And he’s 
darks tis 

Bassta — No, he isn’t — he’s fair... . 

GITTEL — Come, let’s take another look and make 
sure... .. (They runoff.) 

LEAH (rising) — Come, Granny —let us go to the 
graveyard, 


Now the bridegroom, Menashe, has arrived. He is “a 
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small, wizened youth who stares about him with wide, 
terrified eyes.” He is accompanied by his father, Nach- 
mon, and his adviser Rabbi Mendel, and followed by 
relatives in holiday garb. 

They have had a hard journey, Nachmon reports, but 
they are there and prepared to conclude the negotia- 
tions. 

“Remember, now,” the Rabbi Mendel counsels the 
bridegroom, “you are to remain perfectly quiet at the 
table. Keep your eyes downcast, and make no move- 
ment of any sort. The moment the supper is over, the 
master of ceremonies will call out: “The bridegroom 
will now deliver his oration.” Then you will rise imme- 
diately and stand on the bench. Begin intoning loudly 
—the louder the better. And you are not to be bash- 
ful— do you hear?” 

But Menashe is thoroughly frightened and has been 
ever since he left home. People have stared at him and 
he has been afraid of their eyes. Nothing terrifies 
Menashe so much as do the eyes of strangers — unless 
it be the thought of the bride. Nor can the Rabbi Men- 
del dispel these fears. Menashe is still clutching at 
Mendel’s hand as they pause to read the inscription on 
an ancient gravestone standing near the church door. 
“Here lies a pure and holy bridegroom and bride,” it 
reads, “murdered to the glory of God in the year 5408. 
Peace be with them.” 

Dusk is falling. Lights are beginning to appear in 
Sender’s house and in the synagogue. The beggars have 
shouldered their bags and gone on. It is time for the 
wedding ceremony, but there is no sign of Leah. Sender 
grows anxious. 


SENDER (worried) — Where is Leah? Where is old 
Frade? How is it they aren’t back from the graveyard 


all this time? Can they have met with an accident, God 
forbid? 
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GITTEL and Bassta — We'll go and meet them. (From 
the alley on the right, Frade and Leah come hurrying.) 

FrapE— Hurry, child, hurry! Ei-ei—how long 
we've been! Oh, why did I let you have your way? I 
am so afraid something dreadful is going to happen, 
GodAorbid! ‘ ol 4 

SENDER — Oh, here they are. What can have kept 
you all this time? (Women come out of the house.) 

Women — Bring in the bride to pray before the 
candles. (Leah is led into the house.) 

FRADE (whispering to Gittel and Bassia) —She 
fainted. I’d a hard time bringing her round. I’m shak- 
ing all over still. 

Bassta — That’s because she’s been fasting . . . it 
weakens the heart. 

GirTeEL — Did she cry much at her mother’s grave? 

FRADE — Better not ask what happened there. I’m 
still shaking all over. . . . (A chair is set near the 
door and Leah is led out. They seat her. Music. 
Nachmon, Menashe, Rabbi Mendel and the guests ap- 
proach from the alley on the left. Menashe carries a 
cloth over his outstretched hands, and crosses to Leah 
in order to cover her face with it. The Messenger comes 
out of the synagogue.) 

LEAH (tears the cloth away, and springing up, thrusts 
Menashe from her, crying out) —No! You are not 
my bridegroom! (General consternation. They all 
crowd around Leah.) 

SENDER (overwhelmed) — Little daughter, what is it, 
my darling? What has come over you? (Leah breaks 
away from them and runs to the grave, reaching out 
her arms.) 

Lean — Holy bridegroom and bride, protect me — 
save me! (She falls. They flock round her, and raise 
her from the ground. She looks wildly about, and cries 
out, not in her natural voice, but in the voice of a man) 


— Ah! Ah! You buried me. But I have come back — 
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to my destined bride. I will leave her no more! (Nach- 
mon crosses to Leah, and she shrieks into his face) — 
Chamilouk! 
Nacumon (trembling) —She has gone mad! 
MeEssENGER — Into the bride has entered a Dybbuk. 


Amid the tumult the curtain falls. 


ACT III 


At Miropol, in the large house of Rabbi Azrael, cer- 
tain members of the Chassidic cult are gathered for the 
services attendant upon the passing of the Sabbath. 

It is a large room, barely furnished. There is a cup- 
board for the scrolls of the law, and near it an altar. 
At one side there is a long table, on which are slices of 
Sabbath bread which the elder Michoel distributes. 

The Messenger is there, surrounded by a group of 
Chassidim listening to his account of strange tales con- 
cerned with the spiritual order and sustenance of the 
world. From an inner room there comes the sound of 
chanting. 

Now the Rabbi Azrael has come and the Chassidim 
have risen to meet him. “He is a man of great age, 
dressed in a white kaftan and high fur cap. Very slowly 
and wearily, deep in thought, he crosses to the table and 
sinks into the armchair at its head.” With the Chas- 
sidim grouped about him for the ceremony of blessing 
the Sabbath bread, the wearied Rabbi Azrael slowly lifts 
his head and begins the chant. His voice is low and 
quavering. 


Rasst AzraEL — The feast of David, the King, the 
Messiah . . . (The others make the response and say 
grace over the bread. They begin chanting in low tones, 
a sad, mysterious air without words. There is a pause. 
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and in that position remains seated, lost in meditation. 
An atmosphere of suspense pervades the silence. At 
last, Rabbi Azrael again raises his head, and begins to 
intone.) It is told of the holy Balshem — may his 
merits hover over us. . . . (There is a momentary 
pause.) One day there came to Meshibach a troupe of 
German acrobats who gave their performance in the 
streets of the town. They stretched a rope across the 
river and one of them walked along the rope to the oppo- 
site bank. From all sides the people came running to 
behold this ungodly marvel, and in the midst of the 
crowd of onlookers stood the holy Balshem himself. 
His disciples were greatly astonished, and asked him 
the meaning of his presence there. And the holy Bal- 
shem answered them thus: I went to see how a man 
might cross the chasm between two heights as this man 
did, and as I watched him I reflected that if mankind 
would submit their souls to such discipline as that to 
which he submitted his body, what deep abysses might 
they not cross upon the tenuous cord of life! 


For some moments the discourse is eloquently con- 
tinued, reaching its conclusion with this significant mes- 
sage: “Wherever a man stand to lift his eyes to heaven, 
that place is a holy of holies,” intones the rabbi. “Every 
human being created by God in His own image and like- 
ness is a High Priest. Each day of a man’s life is the 
Day of Atonement; and every word he speaks from his 
heart is the name of the Lord. Therefore the sin of 
any man, whether of commission or of omission, brings 
the ruin of a whole world in its train. (His voice becomes 
weaker and trembles.) Through many transmigrations, 
the human soul is drawn by pain and grief, as the child 
to its mother’s breast, to the source of its being, the 
Exalted Throne above. But it happens sometimes that a 
soul which has attained to the final state of purification 
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suddenly becomes the prey of evil forces which cause 
it to slip and fall. The higher it had soared, the deeper 
it falls. And with the fall of such a soul as this, a 
world plunges to ruin. And darkness overwhelms the 
spheres. The ten spheres bewail the world that is lost.” 

Briefly the Rabbi Azrael pauses “and seems to awaken 
to consciousness.” Then he announces that the usual 
ceremony will be shortened on this occasion and the 
Chassidim are dismissed. 

Now word is. brought that Sender, of Brainitz, has 
come, seeking help in a terrible misfortune that has be- 
fallen him. “A Dybbuk—God’s mercy be upon us — 
has entered into his daughter,” Michoel reports, excit- 
edly, and Sender has brought the girl to the Rabbi 
Azrael. 

But the aged Rabbi protests the honor. He is wearied 
of his ministry. “For forty years I have sat in the 
Rabbi’s chair, and yet, to this very day I am not con- 
vinced that I am indeed the appointed deputy on earth 
of Him whose Name be praised. At times I am con- 
scious of my nearness to the All. Then I am free of 
doubts, and feel the power within me—then I know 
I am master over the high worlds. But there are other 
times when that certainty abandons me, and then I am as 
small and feeble as a child, then I myself, and not those 
who come to me, need help.” 

With artful insistence Michoel urges the Rabbi on. 
Let him remember the generations of righteous and holy 
men of God from whom he is descended before he de- 
clines this plea for help. And gradually the Rabbi re- 
gains his self-control and is spiritually refreshed and 
eager. “‘Michoel,” he cries, “do you know that my 
grandfather would drive out Dybbuks without either 
spells or incantations — with a single word of command, 
only one, he expelled them. In times of stress I always 
turn to him, and he sustains me. He will not forsake me 
now. Call in Sender.” 
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Sender is tearfully pleading, as he recites the circum- 
stances of Leah’s curse, and can himself find no sin in 
the lives of either his daughter or himself that would jus- 
tify the visitation. 

They know who the Dybbuk is, Sender insists. Know 
him by his voice as the student that had stayed at Sen- 
der’s house, and know of his meddling with the Kabala. 
But that he had ever put any slight upon the student or 
mistreated him in any way Sender denies. 

Now Leah is sent for and stands at the door reluctant 
or afraid to enter until the Rabbi Azrael commands her 
presence. She comes in then, and sits at the table, as he 
bids her. But suddenly she rises and cries out defiantly 
in a voice that is not her own. 

“Let me be! I will not be here!” 


Rasp AZRAEL— Dybbuk! Who are you? I com- 
mand you to answer. 

LEAH (in the voice of the Dybbuk) — Miropol Rabbi 
— you know very well who I am. I do not wish the 
others to know. 

Rapsr AzRAEL—I do not ask your name—lI ask: 
Who are you? 

Lean (as before) —I am one of those who sought 
other paths. 

Rappt AzRAEL — He only seeks other paths who has 
lost the straight one. 

Lean (as before) —The straight one is too narrow. 

Rapsr AZRAEL— That has been said before by one 
who did not return. (Pause.) Why did you enter into 
this maiden? 

Leau (as before)—I am her predestined bridegroom. 

Rapp AzRAEL — According to our Holy Scriptures, a 
dead soul may not stay in the realms of the living. 

Leau (as before) —I have not died. 

Raspsi AZRAEL — You left the world, and so are for- 
bidden to return until the blast of the great trumpet shall 
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be heard. I command you therefore to leave the body 
of this maiden, in order that a living branch of the 
imperishable tree of Israel may not be blasted. 

Lean (shrieks in the Dybbuk’s voice) — Miropol 
Rabbi—I know your almighty power. I know that 
angels and archangels obey your word. But me you 
cannot command. I have nowhere to go. Every road is 
barred against me and every gate is locked. On every 
side, the forces of evil lie in wait to seize me. (In a 
trembling voice.) There is heaven and there is earth — 
and all the countless worlds in space, yet in not one of 
these is there any place for me. And now that my soul 
has found refuge from the bitterness and terror of pur- 
suit, you wish to drive me away. Have mercy! Do not 
send me away — don’t force me to go! 

Raspr AzRAEL—TI am filled with profound pity for 
you, wandering soul! And I will use all my power to 
save you from the evil spirits. But the body of this 
maiden you must leave. 

Lean (in the Dybbuk’s voice, firmly) —I1 refuse! 

Rappr AZRAEL— Michoel. Summon a Minyen from 
the synagogue. (Michoel returns at once with ten Jews 
who take their places on one side of the room.) Holy 
Community, do you give me authority to cast out of the 
body of a Jewish maiden, in your behalf and with your 
power, a spirit which refuses to leave her of its own 
free will? 

THE TEN — Rabbi, we give you authority to cast out 
of the body of a Jewish maiden, in our behalf and in 
our name and with our power, a spirit which refuses to 
leave her of its own free will. 

Rassr (rises) —Dybbuk! Soul of one who has left 
the world in which we live! In the name and with the 
power of a holy community of Jews, I, Azrael, son of 
Itzele, order you to depart out of the body of the maiden, 
Leah, daughter of Channah, and in departing, to do no 
injury either to her or to any other living being. If you 
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do not obey me, I shall proceed against you with male- 
diction and anathema, to the limit of my powers, and 
with the utmost might of my uplifted arm. But if you 
do as I command you, then [ shall bend all my strength 
to drive away the fiends and evil spirits that surround 
you, and keep you safe from them. 

LEAH (shrieks in the voice of the Dybbuk) —I’m not 
afraid of your anathema. I put no faith in your prom- 
ises. The power is not in the world that can help me. 
The loftiest height of the world cannot compare with 
this resting-place that I have found, nor is there in the 
world an abysm so fathomless as that which waits to 
receive me if ever I leave my only refuge. I will not 
go. 
Rapst AZRAEL — In the name of the Almighty, I ad- 
jure you for the last time. Leave the body of this 
maiden— If you do not, I shall utter the anathema 
against you and deliver you into the hands of the fiends 
of destruction. (An ominous pause.) 

LEAH (in the voice of the Dybbuk) — In the name of 
the Almighty, I am bound to my betrothed, and will 
remain with her to all eternity. 

Rassi AZRAEL — Michoel, have white shrouds brought 
for all who are here. Bring seven trumpets . . . and 
seven black candles. . . . Then seven holy scrolls from 
their place. 


But before anathema may be pronounced against a 
Jewish soul the permission of the City Rabbi is neces- 
sary. Pending his coming Leah is sent away with Frade. 
When the City Rabbi, who is the Rabbi Samson, is sum- 
moned, he brings a new complication into the proceed- 
ings. 

Three times the night before, the Rabbi Samson re- 
ports, one who may be remembered to the Rabbi Azrael 
as a young Chassid from Brainitz, Nissin ben Rifke by 
name, now dead, had appeared to Rabbi Samson in his 
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dreams and demanded that he summon Sender of Brain- 
itz before the Rabbinical court and order his trial for a 
mortal injury done another. 

The Dybbuk that has entered the body of Sender's 
daughter it now appears was Nissin ben Rifke’s only 
son and there are rumors that there had been a pact that 
has not been kept. 


Rapst AZRAEL (after a moment’s reflection) — This 
being the case, I shall postpone the exorcising of the 
Dybbuk until tomorrow midday. In the morning after 
prayers, you shall summon the dead man to court, and 
God willing, we shall discover the reason for his vis- 
itations to you. And then, with your permission, I shall 
cast out the Dybbuk by anathema. 

Rapsr Samson — In view of the difficulty of a trial 
between a living man and a dead one, which is as rare 
as it is difficult, I beg that you will preside over the 
Court, Rabbi, and conduct the proceedings. 

Raper AZRAEL— Very well . . . Michoel. (Enter 
Michoel.) Bring in the maiden. (Sender and Frade 
bring Leah into the room. She sits down before the 
Rabbi wth her eyes closed.) Dybbuk! I give you re- 
spite until noon tomorrow. If at that hour you persist 
in your refusal to leave this maiden’s body of your own 
accord, I shall, with the permission of the City Rabbi, 
tear you away from her with the utmost force of the 
cherem. (Sender and Frade lead Leah towards the door.) 
Sender, you are to remain. (Frade takes Leah out.) 
Sender, do you remember the bosom friend of your 
youth — Nissin ben Rifke? 

SENDER (frightened) — Nissin ben Rifke? He died, 
didn’t he? 

Rapp AzRAEL— Know then that he appeared three 
times last night before the Rabbi of the City (indicating 
Rabbi Samson) as he slept. And Nissin ben Rifke de- 
manded that you be summoned to stand trial by the 
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Rabbinical Court for a wrong that you have done him. 

SENDER (stunned) —Me? Trial? Is there no end to 
my misfortunes? What does he want of me? Rabbi, 
help me! What shall I do? 

Raspr AzrRAEL—I do not know the nature of his 
charge. But you must accept the summons. 

SENDER — I will do whatever you say. 

Rapsi AZRAEL (in a different tone) — Let the swiftest 
horses be sent immediately to Brainitz, to fetch the bride- 
groom and his people. Have them here before midday 
tomorrow, in order that the wedding may take place as 
soon as the Dybbuk has been expelled. Have the can- 
opy set up. 

SENDER — Rabbi! What if they no longer wish to be 
connected with my family, and refuse to come? (The 
Messenger appears in the doorway.) 

Rapsr AzRAEL (with dignity) —Tell them I have 
commanded them to come. Let nothing prevent the 
bridegroom from arriving in time. 

MESSENGER — The bridegroom will be here in time. 
(The clock strikes twelve.) 


The curtain falls. 
ACT IV 


In Rabbi Azrael’s room, which has been prepared for 
the ceremony, the Rabbi Azrael, the Rabbi Samson, 
Michoel and two judges are at prayer. They pray that 
Rabbi Samson’s evil dream may be turned into good. 
At the conclusion of the prayer preparations are made 
for the summoning of the dead man, Nissin ben Rifke, 
that he may attend the trial. Michoel is to be the mes- 
senger. He is to take Rabbi Azrael’s staff, go to the 
graveyard, close his eyes and knock three times upon 
the first grave his staff touches. Then he is to repeat in 
all solemnity these words: 
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“Pure dead, I am sent by Azrael, son of the great sage, 
Rabbi Itzele of Miropol, to beg you to pardon him for 
disturbing your peace, and to deliver his command that 
you inform the pure dead, Nissin ben Rifke, by means 
known to you as follows: That the just and righteous 
Rabbinical Court of Miropol summons him to be pres- 
ent immediately at a trial at which he shall appear in 
the same garb as that in which he was buried.” 

Three times is Michoel to repeat this message, and 
then return to the court without once looking behind 
him, no matter what cries, or calls or shrieks may pursue 
him. “Go and God will protect you,” says the Rabbi 
Azrael, “for no harm can come to him who is bound on 
a virtuous errand.” 

A sheet is hung which will screen the dead man from 
the living and a holy circle drawn by Azrael’s staff 
beyond which he may not pass. 

Sender is summoned, informed of the preparations, 
and questioned as to his willingness to abide by the ver- 
dict of the court. 

“Very soon there is personally to appear in our midst 
a man from the True World in order to submit to our 
judgment a case between himself and a man of our 
Untrue World,” announces the Rabbi Azrael. “A trial 
such as this is difficult and terrible. The eyes of all the 
worlds are turned toward it, and should this court devi- 
ate from the law by so much as a hair’s breadth tumult 
would ensue in the Court on High. It is with fear and 
trembling, therefore, that we are to approach the trial at 
issue . % 

Now it is apparent that the dead man, Nissin ben 
Rifke, is present. Solemnly he is warned by the Rabbi 
Azrael not to advance beyond the sheet or the circle 
assigned to him and to restate his charge. 

‘There is an awesome silence during which the judges 
listen as though they had been turned to stone. In 
whispers one admits that he hears a voice but no 
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Rappi SAMSON (to Sender) — Sender ben Henie, the 
pure dead Nissin ben Rifke makes demand saying that in 
the years of your youth you and he were students in the 
same Yeshiva, comrades, and that your soul and his were 
bound together in true friendship. You were both mar- 
ried in the same week, and when you met at the house 
of the Rabbi, during the Great Holidays, you made a 
solemn pact that if the wife of one of you should con- 
ceive and bear a boy and the other a girl, those two chil- 
dren should marry. 

SENDER (in a tremulous voice) — It was so. 

Rassr SamMson— The pure dead Nissin ben Rifke 
makes further demand, saying that soon afterwards he 
left for a place very far away, where his wife bore him 
a son in the same hour as your wife gave you a daughter. 
Soon thereafter he was gathered to his fathers. (Short 
pause.) In the True World, he found that his son had 
been blest with a noble and lofty soul, and was pro- 
gressing upwards from plane to plane, and at this his 
paternal heart overflowed with joy and pride. He also 
found that his son, growing older, had become a wan- 
derer from province to province, and from country to 
country and from city to city, for the soul to which his 
soul had been predestined was drawing him ever onward. 
At last he came to the city in which you dwell, and you 
took him into your house. He sat at your table, and 
his soul bound itself to the soul of your daughter. But 
you were rich, while Nissin’s son was poor, and so you 
turned your back on him and went seeking for your 
daughter a bridegroom of high estate and great posses- 
sions. (Short pause.) Nissin then beheld his son grow 
desperate and become a wanderer once more, seeking 
now the New Paths. And sorrow and alarin filled his 
father’s soul lest the dark powers aware of the youth’s 
extremity, spread their net for him. This they did, and 
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caught him, and tore him from the world before his time. 
Thereafter the soul of Nissin ben Rifke’s son roamed 
amidst the worlds until at last it entered as a Dybbuk 
into the body of his predestined. Nissin ben Rifke 
claims that the death of his son has severed him from 
both worlds, leaving him without name or memorial, 
since neither heir nor friend remains on earth to pray 
for his soul. His light has been extinguished forever — 
the crown of his head has rolled down into the abyss. 
Therefore, he begs the just and righteous court to pass 
sentence upon Sender according to the laws of our 
Holy Scriptures, for his shedding of the blood of Nis- 
sin’s son and of his son’s sons to the end of all gen- 
erations. 


Bidden to make such answer as he can to the charges 
of Nissin ben Rifke, Sender begs of his old comrade for- 
giveness for his sin, which was not committed in malice. 
Soon after the sealing of the pact, he says, Nissin had 
gone away and he had no other word of him, or of his 
family. Later there was word of his death and grad- 
ually the agreement had faded from his mind. Sender 
had not made further inquiry because of the custom that 
the bridegroom’s father shall make the advances and he 
had expected Nissin ben Rifke, if he had a son, to let 
the fact be known. When Nissin’s son had come to 
his house, Sender was conscious of something that urged 
him to take Channon as son-in-law. Three times he had 
listened to that urge and made such hard conditions that 
three other bridegrooms had become discouraged. But 
ie last time the father of Menashe would not be put 
off. 

To this defense Nissin ben Rifke makes reply that in 
his heart of hearts Sender was aware of Channon’s 
identity, but was ambitious that his daughter should 
live in ease and riches, and for that reason he thrust 
Channon into the abyss. 
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There is again a solemn pause, during which Sender 
weeps silently. The judges whisper together and then 
Rabbi Azrael announces the verdict of the court. 


Rassr AZRAEL— This just and righteous court has 
heard both parties and delivers its verdict as follows: 
Whereas it is not known whether, at the time Nissin ben 
Rifke and Sender ben Henie shook hands upon their 
agreement, their wives had already conceived; and 
whereas, according to our Holy Scriptures, no agreement 
whatsoever which involves anything not yet in existence 
can be held valid in law, we may not therefore find that 
this agreement was binding upon Sender. Since, how- 
ever, in the Upper World, the agreement was accepted as 
valid and never canceled; and since the belief was im- 
planted in the heart of Nissin ben Rifke’s son that the 
daughter of Sender ben Henie was his predestined bride; 
and whereas, Sender ben Henie’s subsequent conduct 
brought calamity upon Nissen ben Rifke and his son; 
Now, therefore, be it decreed by this just and righteous 
court, that Sender give the half of his fortune in alms 
to the poor, and each year, for the remainder of his life, 
light the memorial candle for Nissin ben Rifke and his 
son as though they were his own kindred, and pray for 
their souls. (Pause.) The just and righteous court now 
requests the holy dead, Nissin ben Rifke, to forgive 
Sender unreservedly, and to command his son in filial 
duty to leave the body of the maiden, Leah, daughter of 
Channah, in order that a branch of the fruitful tree of 
Israel may not be blighted. In return for these things, 
the Almighty will make manifest his grace to Nissin 
ben Rifke and to his lost son. 

ALL — Amen! 

Rasppt AzRAEL— Pure dead Nissin ben Rifke, have 
you heard our judgment? Do you accept it? (Pause.) 
Sender ben Henie, have you heard our judgment? Do 
you accept it? 
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SENDER — I accept. 

Rapsr AzRAEL— Pure dead Nissen. ben Rifke, the 
trial between you and Sender ben Henie is now ended. 
Do you return therefore to your resting place, and in 
going we command you to do no harm to man nor other 
living creature whatsoever. (Pause.) Michoel, water. 
. . . And have the curtain taken away. 


The bridegroom and his people have not arrived, and 
riders are sent to bid them hurry. Meantime the Rabbi 
Azrael orders that the wedding canopy be spread and the 
musicians summoned. The moment the Dybbuk is cast 
out the wedding shall proceed. 

Quietly the judges withdraw. Rabbi Samson would 
follow them, but Rabbi Azrael calls him back. It is his 
wish that the Rabbi Samson shall perform the ceremony. 
When all is in readiness Rabbi Azrael orders that Leah 
be called. 

Leah is wearing a black coat over her wedding dress. 
She is pale and defiant. They summon her to a seat on 
the sofa and the Rabbi Azrael faces her. 


Rappr AzraeL — Dybbuk, in the name of the Rabbi of 
this City, who is present, in the name of a holy com- 
munity of Jews, in the name of the great Sanhedrin of 
Jerusalem, I, Azrael ben Hadassah, do for the last time 
command you to depart out of the body of the maiden 
Leah, daughter of Channah. 

Lean (Dybbuk) (firmly) —I refuse! 

Rapst AzrRAEL— Michoel, call in people to witness 
the exorcism — bring the shrouds, the horns and the 
black candles. (Michoel goes out and shortly returns 
with fifteen men, among them the Messenger. The 
shrouds, trumpets and candles are brought.) Bring out 
the scrolls. (Michoel gives a scroll each to seven, and 
a trumpet each to seven others.) Stubborn spirit — 
inasmuch as you have dared to oppose our power, we 
deliver you into the hands of the Higher Spirits which 
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will pull you out by force. Blow Tekiah! (The horns 
are blown.) 

Lean (Dybbuk) (leaves her seat and struggles vio- 
lently as against invisible assailants) — Let me alone — 
you shall not pull me away—TI won’t go—lI can’t 
go — 

Raspr AZRAEL — Since the Higher Spirits cannot over- 
come you, I surrender you to the Spirits of the Middle 
Plane, those which are neither good nor evil. I now 
invoke their power to drag you forth. Blow Shevarim. 
(The horns are blown again.) 

Leau (Dybbuk) (her strength beginning to fail) — 
Woe is me! The powers of all the worlds are arrayed 
against me. Spirits of terror wrench me and tear me 
without mercy —the souls of the great and righteous 
too have arisen against me. The soul of my own 
father is with them — commanding me to go. But until 
the last spark of strength has gone from me, so long 
shall I withstand them and remain where I am. 

Rapp AZRAEL (to himself) — It is clear that One of 
Great Power stands beside him. (Pause.) Michoel, put 
away the scrolls. (Michoel does so.) Hang a black 
curtain over the altar. (This is done.) Light the black 
candles. (This, too, is done.) Let every one now 
put ona shroud. (All, including the two Rabbis, do so. 
Rabbi Azrael stands with both arms upraised, an awe- 
inspiring figure.) Rise up, O Lord, and let Thine ene- 
mies be scattered before Thee; as smoke is dispersed so 
let them be scattered. . . . Sinful and obstinate soul, 
with the power of Almighty God and with the sanction 
of the Holy Scriptures, I, Azrael ben Hadassah, do with 
these words rend asunder every cord that binds you to 
the world of living creatures and to the body and soul 
of the maiden, Leah, daughter of Channah... . 

Lean (Dybbuk) (shrieking) — Ah! I am lost! 

Rappr AzRAEL—. . . And do pronounce you excom- 
municated from all Israel. Blow Teruah. 
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MEssENCER — The last spark has been swallowed up 
into the flame. 

Lean (Dybbuk) (defeated) — Alas! I can fight no 
more... . (They begin to sound the horns.) 

Rapet AZRAEL (hastily raising his hand to silence the 
horns) —Do you submit? 

Lean (Dybbuk) (in a dead voice) —I submit — 

Raspi AzRAEL— Do you promise to depart of your 
own free will, from the body of the maiden, Leah, 
daughter of Channah, and never return? 

Lean (Dybbuk) (as before) —I submit — 

Rappr AzraEL— Dybbuk — by the same power and 
sanction which deputed me to place you under the ban of 
anathema, I now lift from you that ban. (T7'o Michoel.) 
Put out the candles—take down the black curtain. 
(Michoel does so.) Put away the horns. (Michoel col- 
lects them.) And dismiss the people — let them take 
off their shrouds before they go. (Exeunt the fourteen 
with Messenger and Michoel.) (Rabbi Azrael prays with 
upraised arms.) Lord of the world, God of charity and 
mercy, look down upon the suffering of this homeless, 
tortured soul which the errors and misdeeds of others 
caused to stray into the bypaths. Regard not its wrong- 
doing, O Lord, but let the memory of its virtuous past 
and its present bitter torment and the merits of its fore- 
fathers rise like a soft, obscuring mist before Thy 
sight. Lord of the world—do Thou free its path of 
evil spirits, and admit it to everlasting peace within 
Thy mansions. Amen. 

ALi — Amen. 

Lean (Dybbuk) (trembling violently) — Say Kadish 
for me! The hour of my going was predestined — and 
it has come! 


Slowly Sender begins the prayer for the dead as a 
clock strikes twelve. With a cry Leah springs to her 
feet and then falls in a swoon upon the sofa, 
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Michoel rushes in to report that the bridegroom and 
his party have suffered the loss of a wheel from their 
wagon, and are obliged to walk. They are already at 
the foot of the hill, however, and will soon be there. 

Rabbi Azrael orders that Frade shall remain with 
Leah and leaves them, but not before he has drawn a 
protective circle about the form of the girl with his staff. 

For a moment Leah remains in the swoon, and then 
gradually awakens. She is weak and frightened. She 
begs that Frade rock her in her arms and comfort her. 

There is the sound of the wedding march in the dis- 
tance, and Leah clings the more closely to her old nurse. 
Frade has drifted into a chant. 


“Soon they’ll lead you under the canopy — 
What should I do but sorrow, on this day that my 
daughter’s a bride, 
For she’s led to the altar by strangers, while I must 
stand mourning aside?” 


Under the canopy stands the bride, and old and 
young bring her their greetings and good 
wishes. 


And there stands the Prophet Elijah, 
The great goblet of wine in his hand, 
And the words of his holy blessing 
Roll echoing over the land.” 


Now Frade has fallen asleep. Slowly Leah awakes as 
from a dream. Her eyes open wide. She sighs 
deeply. Faintly she speaks. 


Lean — Who sighed so deeply? 

VoicE or Cuannon — I. 

Lean — I hear your voice, but I cannot see you. 

Voice or CHANNoN — Because you are within a magic 
circle which I may not enter. 
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Lean — Your voice is as sweet as the lament of vio- 
lins in the quiet night. Who are you? Tell me. 

Voice or CHannon—I have forgotten. I have no 
remembrance of myself but in your thoughts of me. 

Lean —I remember — Now —the star that drew my 
heart towards its light—the tears that I have shed in 
the still midnight — the one who stood before me ever — 
in my dreams — was it you? 

Voice or CHannon — I — 

Lean —I remember — your hair, so soft and damp 
as if with tears— your sad and gentle eyes — your 
hands with the thin tapering fingers. Waking and sleep- 
ing I had no thought but of you. (Pause — sadly.) 
You went away and darkness fell upon me —my soul 
withered in loneliness like the soul of a widow left 
desolate —the stranger came—and then—then you 
returned, and the dead heart wakened to life again, and 
out of sorrow joy blossomed like a flower. . . . Why 
have you now once more forsaken me? 

Voice or Cuannon —I broke down the barriers be- 
tween us—TI crossed the plains of death—I defied 
every law of past and present time and all the ages. . . 
I strove against the strong and mighty and against those 
who know no mercy. And as my last spark of strength 
left me, I left your body to return to your soul. 

Lean (tenderly) — Come back to me, my bridegroom 
—my husband —I will carry you, dead, in my heart — 
and in our dreams at night we shall rock to sleep our 
little children who will never be born. . . . (Weeps.) 
And sew them little clothes, and sing them lullabies — 
(Sings, weeping) — 


“Hush-hush, little children — 


No cradle shall hold you — 
In no clothes can we fold you. 


Dead, that the living cannot mourn; 
Untimely lost and never born . . .” 
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(The music of a wedding-march is heard approaching.) 

Leau (trembling) — They are coming to take me to 
a stranger under the canopy—come to me, my true 
bridegroom; come to me. 

VorIcE oF CHannon —I have left your body —I will 
come to your soul. (He appears against the wall, 
white-robed.) 

LEAH (with sob) — Come, my bridegroom. The bar- 
rier between us is no more. I see you. Cometo me... . 

VoIcE oF CHANNON (echo) — Come to me. 

LEAH (crying out with joy) —I am coming.. . 

VoIcE OF CHANNON (echo) —And I to you. . 
(Voices outside.) 

Voices — Lead the bride to the canopy. (Wedding- 
march is heard. Leah rises, dropping her black cloak 
onto the sofa, and in her white wedding dress, to the 
strains of the music, she goes towards Channon, and at 
the spot where he has appeared their two forms merge 
into one.) (Rabbi Azrael enters, carrying his staff, fol- 
lowed by the Messenger. They stand on the threshold. 
Behind them, Sender, Frade and the rest.) 

LEAH (in a far-away voice) —A great light flows 


about me . . . predestined bridegroom, I am united to 
you forever. Now we soar upward together higher and 
higher. . . . (The stage grows darker.) 


RaBpi AZRAEL (with lowered head) — Too late! 
MEssENGER — Blessed be a righteous judge. (J¢ is 
now completely dark. As if from a great distance, sing- 
ing is heard, scarcely audible.) 
“Why, from highest height, 
To deepest depth below, 
Has the soul fallen? 
Within itself, the Fall 
Contains the Resurrection.” 


The curtain falls. 


THE ENEMY 


A Drama in Four Acts 


By CHANNING PoLLocK 


THE success of “The Fool,” with the production of 
which Channing Pollock had made public announcement 
that he would write no more plays that were not inspired 
by a high ethical and moral purpose, served to whet 
the public interest in the production of “The Enemy.” 

Having been tried in New Haven in June the reports 
that preceded the play’s Broadway premiere at the Times 
Square Theatre, October 20, were rapturously, even a 
little wildly, enthusiastic. The laudatory reviews of the 
dramatic critics were followed by such editorial endorse- 
ment as not half a dozen plays receive in a generation. 

Such high praise seldom works to the advantage of a 
new play. It serves rather to. put the audience, par- 
ticularly the professional section, in a typically Ameri- 
can “show me” frame of mind. And this is what hap- 
pened in New York. 

The first audience was politely encouraging, but 
hardly more than that, and the reviews plainly reflected 
this attitude. None was unfavorable, but several were 
lukewarm and condescending, granting Mr. Pollock a 
fine sincerity of purpose and a perfect knowledge of the 
greater public’s reaction to popular drama, but ques- 
tioning the supreme importance of his restatement of the 
accepted truths: That hate is the real enemy of human- 
ity; that wars are inspired by hate; that there is no 
real difference between peoples and that if hatred and 
greed are banished from the earth there will be no war. 

The public response, however, was definite and favor- 
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able. “The Enemy” never quite achieved the commer- 
cial success of “The Fool,” but was continuously well 
attended through the better part of the season. 

The action of “The Enemy” precedes the declaration 
of the great war by two months. In a flat in Vienna 
are living Dr. Arndt and his daughter Pauli. Living 
with them is Bruce Gordon, a young English student of 
the university in which Dr. Arndt is a professor. 

The scene shows the living and dining rooms of the 
flat, warm and comfortable rooms, with walls of dark 
red denim above a dark wood wainscoting, broken by 
bookcases and hung with many pictures. “Of these 
there are any number — fifty, or more — of all shapes 
and sizes; chiefly oil paintings, good, but not too good; 
in many cases the work of friends of the owner. The 
essential two are a fairly large ‘Judas,’ hanging on the 
back wall, and a small nude on the wall down left. Also, 
there are three or four canvases conspicuously Spanish, 
and, in the dining-room, engravings and dark-toned re- 
productions of the Parthenon, the Coliseum, and the 
Arch of Trajan.” 

The dining room is at back and the furniture of both 
rooms “is of the period when ‘sets’ were popular. . 
Three things are conspicuously true of this flat. It is 
middle-class; it is inexpensively but most cheerfully, 
tastefully and comfortably furnished, and it is European. 
There is nothing costly or luxurious, and nothing new 
or very modern. There is everything to suggest a busy, 
devoted, highly cultured family, including men who read 
and smoke, and women who know how to make home of 
a house.” 

It is Sunday, June 28, 1914. The rooms are flooded 
with sunshine and seated before a big mahogany desk 
at one side a young man (Carl Behrend) is reading 
aloud to Pauli Arndt, who is “dividing her attention 
between Carl and a basket of homely darning.” 

“Pauli is twenty-four, pretty, rather fragile, and, 
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reaching womanhood very early in life, has become a 
mother, without actually bearing children, through the 
long illness and eventual death of her own mother. 
Varied and numerous tasks sit lightly upon Pauli, who 
is given to singing whenever occasion permits, and whose 
general brightness and optimism have become a family 
jest. Deeply in love with Carl, long friendship has 
brought her to taking his presence and affection more or 
less for granted, so that her feeling reveals itself in ma- 
ternal warmth rather than in any amorous inclination. 
Moreover, Carl has made no formal proposal. Pauli, 
happy in their comradeship, is vaguely unsatisfied, but 
quite unworried . . . quite sure that all will be well in 
good time—the Lord’s—and Carl’s.” . . . “Carl 
Behrend is exactly Pauli’s age, and ever so much more 
youthful. He is extremely good-looking, and gay, with 
a gaiety easily and quickly clouded. Carl, in fact, is a 
poet, and one feels that laying bricks for a livelihood, or 
stoking an engine, would not make him anything else. 
He is quite dependent upon, and subject to Pauli — he 
would always be dependent upon and subject to some 
one — but his gentleness and sensitiveness, with their 
faint suggestion of effeminacy, do not conceal the quality 
and courage of the lad—any more than grace and 
nerves show a race-horse inferior to a dray-horse. While 
he had one, Carl was his mother’s boy; now, without 
quite realizing it, he is Pauli’s.” 

The manuscript from which Carl is reading is that of 
a play which he has recently finished and sent to a 
broker named Bergman. This play, too, is called “The 
Enemy” and is written on the same theme employed 
by Mr. Pollock. Carl’s enthusiasm for it is in a measure 
checked by his author’s sensitiveness and his fear that he 
has not been able completely to clarify his argument. 
His sensitiveness is heightened by his father’s sneering 
lack of faith in his writing ability. But Pauli has no 
lack of faith. She knows that Carl is a great author 
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and knows that the world will acknowledge that fact 
some day. But she is just a little apprehensive concern- 
ing “The Enemy.” 

“Everybody’ll say you’re pro-English,” she warns 
him, with a touch of maternal solicitude. ‘Most of us 
don’t think of the English as ‘nice people.’ ” 

“But that’s the very point,” he answers, quickly; “to 
show they’re exactly like us. There isn’t any real differ- 
ence between peoples. Fancy hating a country of Bruce 
Gordons.” 

“Oh — Bruce!” 

“There must be a good many of him among forty mil- 
lions. And of men like him among every forty millions. 
We believe such nonsense of other people, and they 
probably believe equal nonsense about us. Hate is a 
manufactured product . . . fatal to ourselves as well as 
to those we hate. . . . That’s a commonplace, but so 
few of us see the commonplace, and it has to be repeated 
so often.” 

Carl is not easily cheered. He is in the throes of an 
added fear now — that the broker Bergman will not like 
his play and that it will be returned, and his father will 
again be proved right. 

Pauli and Carl are in the dining room arranging the 
table when Bruce Gordon lets himself in quietly. There 
is to be a birthday celebration for Carl. Bruce is carry- 
ing a heavy package, which he carefully deposits on the 
desk and uncovers. It is a new American typewriter. 
and, being one of the things for which Carl has been 
longing most ardently, is quite evidently intended as a 
surprise. 

“Gordon is a clean, well set up, blond young English- 
man of about the age of Pauli and Carl.” He has grad- 
uated from the university, but has delayed, day by day, 
returning to England. It is not easy for him to part 
with his friends — especially Pauli. Carl senses that. 

Now Carl and Pauli have discovered Bruce, and a 
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moment later the typewriter. And Carl is reduced to a 
state of joyfulness that is a little beyond his expres- 
sion. They are all gorgeously happy over the success of 
the surprise. But the typewriter must be hidden, for 
Carl’s father is announced. 

The elder Behrend “ is a ponderous man of something 
over fifty; tall and commanding . . . domineering, 
rather . . . with large, fat, capable hands, and a neck 
that thrusts itself over his collar redly in the rear, and 
falls into several chins in front. His blond hair has 
been cut pompadour. His blond moustache bristles 
aggressively. Everything about Behrend bristles and is 
ageressive. He is the embodiment of prosperity, self- 
satisfaction, and utter disregard of others. These quali- 
ties have made him the man he is today. His clothes are 
ageressively good, and his rings would seem aggres- 
sively expensive, but that the modest flesh of his fingers 
has had the grace to cover them. In spite of all this, 
Behrend is not disagreeable. Men of his kind have 
friends, and are pretty generally envied and admired.” 

He, too, has remembered that it is Carl’s birthday — 
though he admits some one had to remind him. He isn’t 
good at remembering family anniversaries. Carl’s 
mother was the sentimental member of the family. But 
Behrend is ready to contribute to the party. He has 
bought seats for a music hall — expensive seats, too — 
six of them. When they tell him there will be eight 
at the party his day is practically ruined. 

His second shock is his discovery of the typewriter. 
Such extravagant luxuries are not for him. Only the 
English can afford such things, and that because of the 
trade advantage they take of the Austrians — and of 
the world, for the matter of that. 

Behrend is about to launch forth in defense of an 
assertion that no one can doubt that his race is the 
superior of any when Professor Arndt’s coming inter- 
rupts him. The professor is “a very quiet, very kindly 
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but vigorous man well over sixty. A big man—in 
every way— with a lofty forehead, and gentle, spec- 
tacled eyes. They twinkle — these eyes; one feels that 
they have seen much, and that their owner has thought 
much, and understands everything. His is a pervading 
calm, which, with utter simplicity, gives the effect of 
tremendous dignity. His voice is low and caressing; it 
caresses every one; but it envelopes Pauli in a protective 
mantle of great love.” 

“Quite right, August,” answers Professor Arndt, who 
has overheard the statement. “No one doubts that his is 
the superior race! The only difficulty is in getting the 
other races to agree to it.” 

A moment later he is as quietly, and firmly, defending 
Carl’s ambition to be an author. “Even Goethe had to 
begin,” he reminds Behrend; “and Schiller and Lessing. 
. « . Goethe did more to make Germany respected and 
understood than all her warriors. . . . When people 
understand one another they will not need soldiers. 
England’s greatest conqueror was not Nelson but 
Shakespeare.” 

But Behrend is not convinced. A good soldier, a good 
business man — these represent his ambitions for his 
son. The boy is just wasting his time with pen and 
paper. 

“Can one dress his wife in paper?” he demands. 
“That’s what comes of writing! Can one put ink in a 
baby’s bottle?” 

“That depends on the color of the baby,” suggests 
Bruce. 

The humor is lost on Behrend, and a moment later he 
has his revenge. Inadvertently Professor Arndt asks 
for the package that has come for Carl. It may be 
another birthday gift. But Pauli, who has been hiding 
it, knows. And the color goes out of Carl’s face as he 
recognizes the postmark. It is his play come back. 

Both Bruce and Pauli try to revive hope in the young 
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author’s breast, but with little success. With Pauli 
gone to help with the dinner, Bruce tries again. There is 
still London. The play might be sold there. 


Bruce — Do you know Bergman? (Carl shakes his 
head.) I thought perhaps he didn’t like you. 

Cart — He didn’t like the play. And he’s right. 

Bruce — You'll give it up? 

Car (shakes his head again) — Ill do it over. 

Bruce — Hard lines. 

Cart —I’m not afraid . . . of anything that’s my 
job! I want to show people the folly and waste of preju- 
dice and dissension! Tomorrow I’m going to find work 

. . that will pay a few crowns . . . and I'll take cheap 
lodgings . . . and eat very little . . . and write... 
and write again . . . and still again . . . until I’ve 
proved to myself . . . and every one . . . that I can 
write! 

Bruce (with vast approval) —Right! (Goes up to 
refill his pipe from a jar on the bookcase L. Carl’s 
eyes follow him and go farther — through the door . . . 
to Pauli. A pause.) 

Cart — Bruce. . . 

Bruce — Yes. 

Cart — Do you love Pauli? 

Bruce — Yes. 

Cart — Why don’t you ask her to marry you? 

Bruce —I did. (Comes down L.) Before I knew 
you loved her. 

Cart — What did she say? 

BrucE — That from the time you were children . . 
making a home out of a big wooden box . . . she had 
thought of nothing but a real home with you. 

Cart — Pauli said that? 

Bruce — Quite simply. 

Cart — And you repeat it to me? Why? 

Bruce — Because I Jove Pauli, 
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“THE ENEMY 

Behrend: “Germany and Austria together could whip the world! 
I wonder what the Kaiser and his Grand Admiral talked about 
just now when they visited our Archduke at Konopisht?” 

Professor: “Who knows?” 

Mizzi: “Or cares?” 

(Walter Abel, Jane Seymour, Fay Bainter, Lyonel Watts, Russ 
Whytal and Charles Dalton) 
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Car (passionately) — Bruce, I’m no good! I’m not 
worth the tips of her fingers! Always, I’m thinking of 
myself . . . and my work . . . while you. . 
Father’s right! I shall die a baby! 

Bruce — And she was born a mother. 

Cart —I can’t ask her to wait . . . so long! And 
I won’t have her in a dingy room . . . in a dingy 
street . . . doing the washing! It’s my work, or Pauli! 

Bruce — Which wins? 

Caru (with great longing) —I love Pauli. 

Bruce — I know. 

Cart — And I need her. 

Bruce — I know. 

CarL (crying out) — But I can’t give up my work! 
I’m not that kind of a coward! (The bell rings. Away 
off, L, a door opens and we hear Pauli. All Carl’s heart 
is in his next speech.) But, oh, my little Pauli! 

Bruce — Ask her tonight. 

Cart —I’m not that kind of a coward, either! 


Mizzi Winckelman, neighbor and friend, and her 
young son, Kurt, have arrived. “Mizzi is twenty-five, 
very dainty, very pretty, and exceedingly pert and full 
of life. In our own country, she would be called a 
‘flapper’ — which fact doesn’t prevent her being an 
excellent wife and mother. She is dressed in her spot- 
less best, and Kurt, aged six, has been scrubbed until 
he shines,” 

Mizzi’s husband, Fritz, follows her closely, dragging 
in extra chairs for the company. “Fritz, a journalist, is 
a buoyant, wide-awake young fellow, slightly past the 
age of Carl, good-looking, and likable in spite of pro- 
nounced self-confidence.” . . . “He and Mizzi are deeply 
in love and she agrees with him that he is a person of 
some consequence.” 

Fritz, it appears, has forgotten something, and must 
rush off to his newspaper office nearby to fetch it. It’s 
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a secret, he smiles at Carl, and he will strangle Mizzi 
if she dares tell. He has to go to the office anyway, even 
though it is Sunday. The Archduke is being received at 
Sarajevo and there is trouble in the air. Already it has 
been reported, Behrend relates, that the Archduke was 
met by a crowd carrying Serbian flags. 


Proressor — Ferdinand should never have gone to 
Bosnia! He was warned by the Serbian Legation! 

BreuREND — As though a nation could avoid responsi- 
bility by giving warning! However, nothing will hap- 
pen! We are too well prepared. No one strikes a man 
who is known to be strong! 

ProrEssorR— On the contrary, when a bully swag- 
gers about, sooner or later some one always thrashes 
him! 

BEHREND— Germany and Austria together could 
whip the world! I wonder what the Kaiser, and his 
Grand Admiral talked about just now when they visited 
our Archduke at Konopisht! 

ProressoR — Who knows? 

Mizz1 — Or cares! 

Pautt — These state discussions do not concern us! 

Cart — Fighting is no longer probable. There is 
already talk of reducing armaments! 

ProFessor — There was talk of that just before the 
Franco-Prussian War! 

Cart — I, for one, should refuse to fight! (Behrend 
looks at him in shame and disgust.) 

Bruce — No one wants war. 

BreHREND — No one wants cholera, but it occurs. 

PROFEssOR — It would occur oftener if we allowed 
physicians to decide whether we should have it! 

‘PEBREND 5-20 must keep the Serbs from the Adri- 
atic: 

PROFESSOR — Does it matter to you? 

BEHREND — It matters to my country! 
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PROFESSOR — How? 

BEHREND (not too sure, and so blustering) — The 
Balkan States, allowed to grow strong, and independent 
of us. . . or Turkey . . . become the advance guard 
of Russia! 

PrRoFEssoR — There’s always something like that! 

BEHREND— We must push our coast-line farther 
south! 

ProFEssor — Why? 

BEHREND (faltering) —To . . . to reach the Near 
Kast! 

PRoFEssor — Why? 

BEHREND (unable to go further, and indignant in con- 
sequence) —I—I don’t know! I leave such things to 
statesmen! But I read it only last week in Die Welt! 

Mizzi (delighted) — Fritz wrote that article! 

Proressor — Why? 

Mizz1 —I don’t know. 

Proressor — Does he? 

BEHREND (exploding) — Of course! Because a pa- 
triot doesn’t ask questions! Without them, he stands 
ready — as I do — gladly to give the last drop of blood 
to his country! 


Baruska, the maid, announces dinner and a truce is 
declared. But Fritz does not come. There is more spec- 
ulation as to what he had gone for and Mizzi blurts out 
the secret. He has gone to the office to get the proof 
sheets of a story he has written for the paper announc- 
ing Bergman’s acceptance of Carl’s play. The returned 
and unopened manuscript had been sent back with a 
letter of acceptance and a request from Bergman that 
Carl change the ending. 

There is an excited recovery of the manuscript pack- 
age now, and in it is found the letter. Carl is dizzy 
with the turn of fortune, and Pauli is radiant. Bruce, 
sensing the joy in the hearts of the lovers, follows the 
others into the dining room, 
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Pauli and Carl are standing before the typewriter, 
gazing rapturously into each other’s misty eyes. 


Cart—I know now the first words for my type- 
writer. 

Paut1— To Bergman? 

Cart (he has gone to his machine; one eye upon the 
dining room) —To . . . (He indicates Pauli.) 

Pautt— To me? (Fearful of having been overheard, 
both look at the dining room, and then, slowly, one 
word at a time, Carl types: 1. . . LOVE . . . YOU.) 
(Pauli comes very close.) 

CarL (sotto voce) —Will you marry me? (Pauli 
playfully waves him aside, and violently taps out on the 
typewriter: Y ...E .. .S. On the verge of that 
embrace, they are interrupted.) 

BEHREND (to Bruce) — Shut those doors! I hate a 
typewriter! (They wait. Bruce comes into the door- 
way . . . and winks.) 

Bruce (with mock regret) —Vm sorry! (And shuts 
the doors.) 

Cart — Pauli, I can write! I shall be a great author, 
and always your lover! (Again he is about to take her 
in his arms, and again they are interrupted. The phone 
rings. They look at it.) 

PauLtt — I’m afraid! 

CarL — Our troubles are over! (Pauli starts for the 
phone.) Kiss me first! (She is about to do so, when 
again the phone rings . . . and goes on ringing.) 

Pau (glancing apprehensively at the dining-room 
doors) — We must answer. 

Cart (going) — Of course; it’s some trifle! (As he 
takes the instrument in his hand, it stops ringing, and he 
thinks of something more important.) We'll take a flat, 
and get some furniture. . . . (The phone rings.) 

Pau (laughing) — Carl! 

CarL (into the phone) —Hello! . . . Yes. Fritz! 
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We're waiting . . . What! When? .. . It 
doesn’t seem possible! . How soon will you be here? 
see SUMED Ligtate sei ee Goodbye. (During which, Pauli 
has torn “the first words” from the typewriter, folded 
the paper, and tucked it into her bosom. Now, alarmed 
at Carl’s tone, she stops and turns to him.) 

Pautt — What is it? 

Cari — Fritz isn’t coming. The Archduke has been 
killed in Sarajevo. (Then seeing the worry in her eyes.) 
Pauli! . . . What’s that to us? (And, with nothing to 
disturb them, at last they melt into their first embrace.) 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


It is August 4, 1914. There have been changes in the 
living room. Carl and Pauli, married, have taken the 
dining room as their bedroom, and the dining-room fur- 
niture has been moved into the living room. Certain 
of the former comforts that may be classed as luxuries 
are missing — the telephone is gone and a student lamp 
furnishes desk light in place of electricity. One or two 
paintings also are missing from the walls. “Hard 
times” already have settled upon the Arndt household. 

Outside, however, there is much gaiety. Through the 
windows at back the buildings across the street are elab- 
orately decorated with Austrian and German flags. 
There is the sound of martial music, now faintly heard, 
now more plainly, and always the shuffling tramp of 
marching men. Occasionally the crowd outside cheers, 
though at a distance; probably at the next street corner. 

Out the street window Mizzi is leaning as far as pos- 
sible that she may get a better view of the marching 
troops. At the living-room table Professor Arndt is try- 
ing to write, but without great success. Even the copying 
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he is trying to do from a large book propped up in 
front of him is difficult in the excitement that is swirling 
about him. 

Mizzi is of the opinion that he is very foolish to try to 
work. Especially as she suspects he is doing some- 
things pacifistic. “This isn’t the time for Pacifists,” she 
almost sneers. 

“No,” Professor Arndt admits. “Once war is in the 
blood all nations spell reason with a T.” 

“With a world on fire,” ventures Mizzi, “we——” 

“We need kindling, not the fire department,” finishes 
the professor. 

She is further startled to learn that he is not only copy- 
ing sentences from a pacifist book, but the worst of all 
pacifist books —the Bible. And the worst of all paci- 
fist lines — “Thou shalt not kill!” 

“A man who uttered those words today would be sent 
to prison,” he sighs. 

“But that just means killing . . . some one,’ Mizzi 
insists, somewhat pressed for a convincing rejoinder. 

“T see. You think it was written for the retail trade,” 
smiles the professor. 

Pauli is in. She has been brushing up and mending 
Carl’s uniform.’ There is a noticeable difference in 
Pauli; “the subtle difference marriage makes in women. 
She has been troubled, too, and is worried now, but, as 
yet, trouble and worry have not effaced the shining 
marks of her happiness.” 

Mizzi is reassuring. It isn’t likely, Fritz has told her, 
that he and Carl will be called. There will be no need 
of them. Pauli would like to share her optimism, but 
even if she can’t she is glad her father had hurried her 
marriage. “If they'll wait five days I shall have had 
a month of happiness,” she says. 


ProressorR — Four nations fighting us: Serbia, Rus- 
sia, France, Belgium. 
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Mizz1— And all without the least cause! 

PRoFEssor — But we had cause? 

Mizz1 — Certainly! 

Proressor — Do you know what it was? 

Mizz1— The cause of the war? Of course! They 
killed the Archduke! 

PROFESSOR — Oh, yes! 

Mizzi (safely past that, and triumphant with a new 
idea) — Why didn’t they remember “Thou shalt not 
kill?” How about other people obeying the Com- 
mandments? 

Proressor — Maybe the trouble with our religion is 
that it asks too much of human nature. If you tell a 
man his health depends upon eating more moderately 
he’s likely to try. But if you say “Eat nothing,” he 
answers, “That’s fine, but, of course, it’s impossible.” 
The Koran asks less, and is obeyed more! (Mizzi, 
bored, goes back to her window.) 

PauLt — There’s nothing difficult about Christ. 

PRoFEssorR — That’s different! 

Paul — Different? 

PRoFEssoR — Would everything be different if we 
had preached Christ instead of . . . Christianity? The 
simple things He said instead of all the twistings, and 
turnings, and little side alleys of creed and theology? 
If we hadn’t spent these centuries building up a great 
hocus-pocus instead of a great truth? 

Pau — Father! 

Proressor —“‘For God and King!” But between 
them and us . . . from the days when we began build- 
ing palaces for our Bishops and pyramids for our Kings 
. . . have come that multitude of interpreters and ex- 
ploiters who live by the mummery they have made of 
Religion and Patriotism! . . . Blasphemy and treason, 
but I sometimes think the two vast conspiracies through 
all history have been God and King. 

Pau — You think we should uncrown our kings? 
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Proressor — Not all our kings wear crowns. And, 
perhaps, those who don’t are the worst! 


That Professor Arndt is trying bravely to conceal the 
apprehension he feels is more plainly indicated in a talk 
he has with Baruska, the servant, who has missed the 
paintings. Guardedly he admits to her that they may 
even have to do without help, though Pauli must not 
know. In that case Baruska might go back to her 
father’s farm. There she might even make money enough 
to pay off the mortgage. But Baruska is convinced it 
would take a lifetime of work for her to save seven thou- 
sand crowns. 

The excitement continues. Young Kurt is in with his 
drum, beating it loudly. The early editions of the 
newspapers are out announcing the latest developments, 
including England’s warning that Germany shall keep 
out of Belgium. In answer to which Germany has 
attacked Liege. 

Now Mizzi is wondering about Bruce Gordon. What 
is he waiting for? Already there have been demonstra- 
tions against foreigners. ‘The jewelry shop of a Rus- 
sian Jew has been broken into and hundreds of his let- 
ters seized. The country is filled with spies. Anything 
is possible. Where, for instance, does Bruce get all 
his money — for typewriters and things? If they take 
her advice they will hurry Bruce out of the country. 
And it certainly is no time to have his picture about, 
draped with an English flag, even if it had been put 
there ages ago, as Pauli reminds her. 

“We’re not at war with England — and Bruce is our 
friend,” she says. 

“We've no friends but the Germans,” Mizzi rejoins. 
“If you’re not loyal to your country you might be to 
your husband.” And she gathers up Kurt and his drum 
and flirts out of the house. 

The elder Behrend is in, to wait for Carl. He, too, is 
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excited. But he doesn’t think England will fight. No- 
body fights for principle. Besides, if Germany had not 
invaded Belgium, France would. She’s been preparing 
for just such a move for fifty years. Austria must 
protect her national honor. England is a jealous coun- 
try and plots to crush her rivals in trade. Thank God 
he has a son to give to the army, even if he is too old to 

O. 
“What an end . . . To die for one’s country.” The 
thought of that sacrifice thrills Behrend. 

“T’ve heard it spoken of highly by people who don’t 
do it,” the professor agrees, dryly. “August, I’ve a plan 
to end wars.” 

“How?” 

“By making the men who declare ’em fight ’em.” 

But Behrend can’t understand how any one can joke 
on such a subject. He is tremendously confident of 
the outcome of the war, whatever may happen. Without 
supplies Germany and Austria can exist a year, England 
no more than a month, and they have the submarines. 
To be used against merchant ships, carrying women and 
children? Certainly! “Necessity knows no law!” 

He is sorry to hear that Professor Arndt is in trouble 
at the university because of his pacifistic views. Sorrier 
still to learn that he has resigned. ‘That’s disgraceful. 

“Tsn’t it?” admits the professor; “when murder is 
taught in schools and preached in churches. . . . With 
God as the Great Accessory. . . . But I am not the only 
one. Muller still works on his cure for cancer. Still 
risks death to save —life. . . . We're cutting down on 
everything. J don’t mind, but Pauli shouldn’t do with- 
out meat. And there’s the premium on my life insur- 
ance. . . . Three more payments and we receive twenty- 
five thousand crowns.” 

Meanwhile the professor hopes to get work. Behrend 
grows suddenly generous. Now that the families are 
related he would be glad to advance the professor a loan, 
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if it should be needed. He has made a little money 
recently —in wheat. Soldiers have to eat— and for- 
tunately he has the grain. But the professor never 
borrows. 

When Carl comes he, too, reflects the excitement of 
the hour. He has already changed a little, is a bit 
coarsened and with bravado in his manner. Excitedly 
he reports that the British ambassador has been mobbed 
in Berlin — the spy! 

Carl is confident it will soon be over, and another vic- 
tory for civilization, liberty and democracy. And no 
one will be able to deny that the victors fought with 
justice on their side. 

“Justice is always on our side . . . whichever side 
that happens to be,” Professor Arndt ruefully observes. 

The papers report that already there are more men 
called than will be needed, and Carl admits that he is a 
little relieved. All day he has feared that he would be 
called — afraid to look in the mail box for fear the long 
blue envelope would be there summoning him to the 
colors. 

He is too relieved and excited even to care that 
Bergman, reacting to the war fever, has turned back 
the play because it deals with the insanity of war. 
Bergman is probably right. 

But Pauli doesn’t like that attitude. Carl must not 
change his views— just because a band is playing. 
“More than ever you must remind people that the enemy 


is hate—the real enemy. . . . All this silly fury about 
nothing! Why, do you know, Mizzi has begun to hate 
Bruce! . . . And I had begun to hate Mizzi! . . 


And Mizzi to hate me! And now we don’t have to hate 
any one.” 

Guardedly, a little happily, she tries to tell him 
something. “Carl, darling, I couldn’t tell you when I 
thought you were going away . . . but soon after we 
move into our new house = 


aligr ty 
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Carl doesn’t hear. Even as she is speaking his gaze 
becomes transfixed. Through the mail slot in the door a 
long blue envelope is being pushed. 

Now Pauli has seen the summons, and knows the 
truth. And Fritz has burst into the room with the news 
that England has declared war! 

In a moment the household is in an uproar. Carl 
catches the fever. Fritz is all excitement. Their regi- 
ment has been called. Baruska is singing the latest war 
song and Fritz and Carl join her. Pauli, too, must join 
in, “We’re going to rush the Russians!” they shout in 
unison and broken harmony. 

The Austrian flag has been dragged in the mud! 
Already one Englishman has been mobbed in the Franz- 
Joseph strasse! The country is full of spies! They'll 
clean them out! agrees Carl. Even Bruce — Let every- 
body sing! 

“God marches with our eagles; 
God victory will bring; 
If the King of England fights us, then 
God save the king.” 

“In the open doorway stands Bruce. He is very white. 
As he steps into the room, closing the door behind him, 
he faces Fritz. A sudden dead silence.” 


Bruce — What’s happened? 

Fritz (a low growl) —You... 

Bruce — Carl, what’s happened? 

CarLt — You know! 

Bruce —I don’t! I’ve been reading quietly in the 
University. Somebody tell me . . . Pauli— you! 

Cari (before she can answer) —Keep away from 
my wife! 

BrRucE (amazed) — What. . .? 

Fritz — Your countrymen dragged our flag in the 
mud! 

Bruce — Where? 
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Fritz —In London! .(Thrusting a newspaper under 
his nose.) Read that! 

PauLi (intervening) —Let’s be fair! Bruce isn’t in 
London, and he doesn’t have to go! What do you say, 
Bruce? 

Bruce — Say? 

Pauti — We are your friends. 

Bruce — England is my country. 

PauLt — You gave me my husband. You wouldn’t — 

Fritz — Wouldn’t he? 

Paut1— Not Carl . . .? 

Fritz — Carl, or me, or anybody! Friendship! This 
traitor from a land of traitors! 

Bruce (he has turned away. Now, suddenly, vio- 
lently, he turns back) —A land of . . . England? 
England . . . asleep while you plotted World Domin- 
ion! England . . . trading quietly while jealous rivals 
schemed to crush her! For fifty years you’ve been pre- 
paring, and then because a crazy schoolboy killed a fat 


bully — 

Mizzi — Our beloved Archduke! 

Bruce —. . . You invade a peaceful nation at our 
very doors! 

Fritz — So your security was involved! 

Bruce —No. .. . our honor! Don’t talk of friend- 
ship! 


You have no friends! (Crumpling the paper and 
throwing it down.) When you entered Belgium you 
became the Enemy of the World! 

Fritzi (starting forward) —You.. . 

PAULI (intervening again) — Wait! Don’t you see 
he’s saying the same thing we're saying? We're all 
saying the same thing, and believing it, and killing one 
another for it. (With lifted face, and clasped hands.) 
God in Heaven, what’s it all about? 

Fritz — They dragged our flag in the mud! 

Cart — Yes! 


THE ENEMY ZAT. 
Mizz1 (suddenly reminded of the picture) — And 


we're flying theirs! 

Fritz — What! 

Car (at the same time) —No! 

Mizzi (at the same time, pointing) — There! 

CarRL (moving forward) — The dirty rag! 

Bruce — Don’t touch that flag. 

Cart — What’ll you do? 

Bruce (murderously, so that Pauli’s question is 
answered) — Never mind! Don’t touch it! 

Fritz —I spit on it! (He leaps for the flag; Bruce 
smashes him, and he falls back, across the table, his 
hand touching the carving knife. He seizes it, and jumps 
at Bruce.) — You spy! (Bruce grips him but not quite 
in time. The two men stand together an instant, and 
then, as Fritz steps back, we see Bruce’s hand and cuff a 
welter of blood. Every one is sobered and every one 
cries out.) 

Pau — Fritz! 

CarL (suddenly white and sick; clinging to the table) 
— Bruce! Your arm! Look! Oh, my God! (Bruce qui- 
etly, but defiantly, goes to his picture, lifts the flag from 
the frame, reverently, and puts it in his pocket. Then he 
picks up a napkin from the table to wrap about his cut. 
Blood stains the cloth, and Baruska, instinctively pro- 
tective of the good linen, opens the bedroom door to get 
a towel. We hear marching feet.) 

Pauw (to Carl) — Get a doctor. 

Bruce — It’s nothing. I can take care of it. 

Paut1 — Then go! Go now, please! 


Carl’s regiment is to mobilize at dawn. There is little 
time. It is already getting dark. Stunned, staring 
straight ahead of her, Pauli is watching the gathering 
shadows. “Daylight!” she murmurs, in a tone filled 
with dread. “Oh, my God!” 


“The dimming lights grow dimmer . . . the tramp- 
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ing louder . . . and in the darkness the curtain falls. 
The night passes.” 

Gradually the scene lightens. At first only the out- 
lines of the Winged Victory are seen. Then the figures 
become visible. Pauli is still standing by the window, 
watching the creeping daylight. “Her hair is braided 
and hanging over a heavy dressing gown that covers her 
nightdress. Carl sits where he sat before, but he is in 
uniform and his fatigue cap is before him on the table.” 

Through the night they have been there waiting, wait- 
ing. And something like hysteria has gradually crept 
over Carl. Now the moment of parting has come. 
Other lights in other windows are beginning to appear. 
And Pauli is the brave one. Carl is trembling with 
fear. War isn’t his work! What of his career? What 
will become of Pauli! 

“T shall be waiting,” she answers, calmly. 

“And if I don’t . . . come back?” 

“I shall be waiting . . .” 


Car (sinking on his knees before her) —I can’t help 
it! I’m afraid! Father’s right! I’m afraid of every- 
thing! 

Pautt — No! 

Caru (looking at her) — Yes! I’m afraid of myself! 
I’m afraid of being afraid! 

Pau (staring into his eyes —almost hypnotically) 
— You're not! 

CarL— You don’t know! How can you? Listen! 
When I was doing my service . . . sacks . . . stuffed 


. and we . . . with our bayonets . . . pressed 
. « . you could feel them . . . going in! I had to! 
And now . . . men! Other women’s men! I can’t! 


PauLt — You must! 

Cart—I can’t! I’m afraid! I can’t kill people! 
I can’t hate anybody! I’ve tried! Bruce! All blood! 
I shall see thousands like that . . . with bloody arms, 
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and . . . heads! Horses ripped open! Men stabbed 
and torn and blown to bits! Kill or be killed! I can’t! 
I won’t! Tl run away! 

Pau (drawing his head into her lap, as though he 
were a frightened child) — No, Carl. 

Cart — Better now than. . . 

PauLt — You won’t run. You'll be brave. 

Car (rising, erect, trembling) — Brave! 

Pau. (clutching his arm) — For me. 

Cart — For you? 

Pautt — To come back to me. 

Cart —I can’t! You don’t understand! What’s the 
use lying! I’m acoward! I can’t go! I’m afraid! I’m 


afraid! I’m horribly, horribly . . . afraid! (Jan enters 
L in full uniform . . . the light from the hall behind 
him.) 


JAN (crisply; his manner changed with his dress) — 
Lieutenant! 

Caru (straightening) — Yes? 

Jan — Time! 

Caru (clicking his heels, and turning sharply . . . 
a soldier) —Go ahead! (He gets his cap and crosses to 
Pauli. Jan exits R. Outside, we hear Fritz and Mizzi, 
saying goodbye) — Goodbye, Pauli. 

Pauw (her arms about him) — Goodbye. 

CarL (significantly) — Don’t worry — about me. 

Pautt— Oh, no! (He starts for the door. She yields 
to an overwhelming impulse) — And Carl. . . 

Car. (turning) — Yes? 

Pau. (she masters it) — Nothing. I don’t want you 
to worry about me, either. (We have heard the voices 
off stage: “Where’s Carl?” “Coming!” “Oh, Fritz! 
Fritz!” And now:) 

Fritz (off R) —Carl! Ready? 

CarL (crisply) —Ready! (He exits. Outside, we 
hear his voice joining Fritz’s in farewell to Mizzi, and 
Mizzi’s hysterical responses . . . all dying out down 
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the unseen stairs. Pauli, dry-eyed, sinks into the chair 
by the window. Mizzi enters; her face swollen from 
crying. She goes to Pauli.) 
Mizz1—They’re gone! Almost without warning! 
We may never see them again! Poor Pauli! I have a 
child! © (Pauli’s hand opens and closes again convul- 
sively.) But you’ve got to face everything alone! Poor 
Pauli! (With mother eyes in an inscrutable face, Pauli 
looks straight ahead of her. Baruska, carrying a lamp, 
enters L, crosses the stage, and disappears into the hall- 
way.) Poor Kurt! To grow up without a father! I 
never realized. . . . Oh, Pauli! (She sinks upon her 
knees. Pauli, still looking straight ahead of her, strokes 
Mizzi’s hair . . . mechanically. Baruska reappears R, 
closes the door, and is securing the chain as the curtain 


falls.) 


ACT Ill 


It is March, 1917. The Arndts’ living room is bare 
and desolate. Of all those things that could be turned 
into money it has been stripped. Only the Winged Vic- 
tory remains, and the typewriter, around which much 
work is banked. 

Outside the weather is cold. There is frost on the 
window. “All life now centers about the tile stove. 
This contains fire . . . though not much. A basket 
near it contains wood . . . obviously of amateur cut- 
ting . . . but not much. And everything huddles about 
this stove. 

“In the frame that formerly held a picture of Bruce 
Gordon there is now a picture of Carl, and before it a 
small vase holding a red paper flower. There is a litter 
of baby clothing in process of alteration. . . . The 
Professor’s pipe is in view, but it is empty and there is 
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no tobacco jar. . . . From a building across the street 
depends a single dirty, bedraggled, forgotten flag. The 
whole place reeks of poverty, worry, weariness, desola- 
tion and despair.” 

And what is true of the rooms is true also of those 
who people the rooms. “They are all tired, indifferent, 
shabby and, since washing linen is difficult, not too 
clean. Every one looks thin and pinched . . . and 
every one is a little weak from undernourishment.” 

Both Pauli and Mizzi have gray in their hair, Pauli 
especially. ‘“Mizzi has become hard and bitter, but, in 
spite of her sufferings, Pauli’s voice and demeanor 
indicate great happiness . . . even gaiety.” 

The reason for this buoyancy on Pauli’s part is soon 
apparent. The doctor has just been in to see young 
Carl and reports him as much improved. All he needs 
is more food—milk with lime water, white of eggs 
with orange juice! No one of them has even seen an 
orange for months. 

And Carl is coming home. “Home the first week in 
March,” he had written. 

Mizzi has not heard from Fritz in ages and is all 
but frantic with anxiety. “I heard regularly . . . until 
the regiment went East,” she reports. “That’s where 
we’ve lost most men. Always victories . . . and more 
troops . . . more . . . always more . . . marching 

. marching . . . away and never heard of again! 
Where do they come from? Where do they go? From 
the schools to their death . . . almost from the cradle! 
Did you see that battalion yesterday? Babies! If only 
they wouldn’t march up this street! Fritz... 

“Fritz’ll come back!” 

“If I could only know.” 

Not many come to the Arndt house these days. Bar- 
uska has gone to live on the farm, and though Pauli 
has written and written there have been no answers 
to her letters. It would mean much to Pauli and to 
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the baby if they could get even a little milk from the 
farm. 

Carl’s father has also kept away, ever since the day 
Professor Arndt insulted him. Behrend had a carload 
of rice hidden and had come for an economist’s advice 
as to disposing of it. The professor ordered him from 
the house and when Behrend answered that he would 
“come back some day to see the baby,” the professor 
stormed after him: 

“Come back when you have sold your rice for what 
it cost. Not a heller more, and not until then . . . you 
murderer!” 

And that was the last of Behrend. But now that Carl 
is coming home Pauli has written his father and he has 
agreed both to come and to forgive the professor. 

Somewhere in the city, one of a long line, Profes- 
sor Arndt is standing hoping to buy enough sausage for 
Carl’s supper. Just for Carl. No one else, of course, 
can expect such a feast. And the professor has sold his 
Judas, most prized of all his paintings, that there may be 
money enough to buy sausage for one. . . 

But now the professor is home and there is no sausage. 
Judas did not bring enough. “That bread cost seven 
thousand crowns,” the professor reports. “They kept 
changing the prices. Every time I counted my money 
again. Every few yards it was worth a little less. . . . 
Whenever they chalked up a new figure people dropped 
out of the line. Mostly women . . . crying. Some men 
fought to get nearer and were beaten by the soldiers. 
I can’t understand how money can be worth nothing. 
The man next me said it was people selling short. Sell- 
ing crowns they didn’t have . . . billions . . . so the 
value goes down, and they can buy cheaper when the 
time comes to deliver. I don’t believe that! I don’t 
believe in all the world there’s a man low enough to 
make profit on the hunger of his countrymen! 

They sit down to their mid-day lunch — of parsnips 
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and herring. Mizzi is reading the paper the professor 
has brought home. It is black with familiar headlines. 
“Another British Defeat!” reads one. “Merchant Ships 
Sunk Without Warning!” another. It is this last hor- 
ror that most seriously effects Pauli. The thought of the 
women and children — 

“Why is it more terrible to drown women and children 
than to starve them?” demands the professor, become 
suddenly, bitterly aggressive. “Anybody who’s desper- 
ate enough will do anything! We’re all barbarians! 
God damn . . . (With hands upraised, in the act of curs- 
ing the English, he realizes his own madness, and, like 
a frightened child in the dark, cries.) Pauli! Pauli — 
dear! Don’t let me hate! Don’t let me become a bar- 
barian! (Weakly, he sinks down at the table. Pauli 
signals Mizzi, who draws up. A pause. The professor 
bows his head.) For what we are about to receive, may 
the Lord make us truly thankful.” 

After dinner the news is told. August Behrend is com- 
ing! But the professor is not troubled. All the fight 
has gone out of him. As a reward for being thus 
surprisingly good, Pauli gives him his pipe — and the 
tobacco from three half-smoked cigarettes the doctor had 
left! 

Baruska unexpectedly and suddenly appears at the 
door. She has ceased to look like a servant. “In a gen- 
eral way, she looks more like a gaily decorated float 
at a carnival. She is dressed in her best, which is new, 
expensive and Bohemian — a riot of colors and feathers. 
Her only discordant utilitarian touch is a basket, with 
shoulder straps, but this she carries.” It takes the pro- 
fessor a moment to accept the new Baruska. 


Baruska — Ain’t you gonna ask me to sit down? 

ProFEssor — Of course. (She does.) We've written 
YOU «si 

BaruskaA — We didn’t get any letters. Father was 


~ 
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coming to see you, but things always brought so much he 
hadn’t the heart not to sell ’em. 

Proressor (glancing toward the bedroom) — He 
hadn’t the heart . . . 

BaruskA — Today I came in. . . with eggs . . . the 
first time . . . and eggs . . . well, I’ve only got five 
left!) I was thinking of you, and Miss Pauli, and, when 
I’d sold my first half dozen, suddenly I thought of the 
mortgage! 

ProFEssor — Really? 

BarusKa (nods) — Half a dozen eggs, and the money 
in my hand, and, all at once I says: “Why, that’s more 
than the mortgage!” 

Proressor (astounded. He hasn’t thought of shrink- 
age in connection with that hoarding) — More than. . . 

Baruska — Certainly! Ten thousand crowns I had, 
and the mortgage is seven! And some interest! (Raising 
her skirts to get the money from her petticoat.) Ain’t 
it funny? So many years, and now I’ve come to pay 
off the mortgage! 

PROFESSOR — It is funny. 

Baruska (taking a bill from her roll) —Ten thou- 
sand, 

Proressor (a little stampeded) —I1 didn’t realize 

. . As you say . . . so many years . . . savings. 
How much are eggs? 

Baruska — Two thousand crowns each. 

PROFESSOR — The loaves and fishes! My nest-egg has 
become three! 

BaruskA— Four! (He hesitates.) But they’re going 
up — milk and eggs! (He remembers the phrase and 
Baruska proffers the money.) You can keep the change. 

Proressor — Will you give me the eggs instead? 

BaruskKA— Why not? (She takes them out of the 
basket.) All five! They’re no good to me! I’ve got 
a train to catch! Here! (She gives them to him, and, 
with infinite care, he puts them on the table.) 
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ProFeEssor — 11] mark the mortgage “Received Pay- 
ment.” 


Nor is that all the bargaining they do. Seeing the 
Winged Victory is still there Baruska grandly offers a 
hundred thousand crowns for it, and raises the price to 
two hundred. And is to make payment in eggs and 
milk. 

Professor Arndt is carefully putting the eggs Baruska 
has left in his now practically empty strong box when 
August Behrend arrives. He, too, has changed. But 
not in the same way as Baruska. “Behrend, of course, 
is not grotesque, and for that, and other reasons his vis- 
ible prosperity and contentment are in sharper contrast 
with the physical and mental state of the people who live 
in this house. Costly his habit as his purse can buy, 
and, as Polonius said further, the apparel ‘proclaims 
the man.’ His overcoat is trimmed with fur . . . com- 
fortable and ostentatious. He is smoking a cigar. His 
whole appearance is a bad start . . . a severe trial of 
faith to an hungry pacifist. Moreover, success has added 
to Behrend’s self-confidence.” 

The profiteer’s manner is challenging, but the profes- 
sor continues calm. There is news that interests them 
both. The defection of the Czechs is important, but 
it cannot stop the successful Teutons. Nothing can stop 
them — not even the threat of America coming in — 
because of the Lusitania. Hadn’t America been warned 
by the German legation? 

“As our Archduke was warned by Serbia 
fessor recalls. 


1?? 


the pro- 


BEHREND — That’s’ different! However, America 
won’t fight. Nobody fights for principle! There are ten 
million Germans in America . . . and we’re reaching 
them! 

Proressor — As they reached the Czechs! . . . But 
that’s different! 
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BEHREND — Quite! 

Proressor — Doubtlessly! 

BEHREND (giving him another cigar) — Smoke this 
one. (The professor obeys.) With America in, there 
would be an end of civilized warfare! It’s bad enough 
to use black savages . . . but Indians! Did you ever 
hear of scalping? 

PROFESSOR — Oh, yes! 

BEHREND — You see, that’s really a barbarous coun- 
try! They burn people alive . . . negroes! It’s incred- 
ible! God’s mercy they can’t get by our submarines! 
But, anyway, America won't fight! They’re selling 
munitions! (Pauli enters L.) 

Pau (going to him) — Mr. Behrend! 

BEHREND (correcting and reminding her, gently) — 
Father! 

Pautt (dubiously) —Yes. (Turning to her own 
father, she spies the treasure upon the table, and quickly 
turns back to Behrend) — You brought some eggs! 

BEHREND — Well. . . 

Pautt— How kind. (Mistaking the embarrassment; 
apprehensively ) — What are you talking about? 

BEHREND — About savages. 

Pau (listening at the bedroom door) — Savages? 

BEHREND — Foreigners. 

PRoFEssoR (laughing) —Oh, come now. . . 

BEHREND — Don’t you read the papers? They drop 
bombs on hospitals and churches. They cut off the 
hands of little children! 

Proressorn— And . . . what is worse . . . they 
probably say the same things of us! 

BEHREND — You don’t believe it? 

ProFEessor — Do you? 

BeHREND —If you are a patriot you are bound to 
believe in outrages! They are necessary to stimulate 
public feeling! 

PRoFEssoR — Wherever men . . . of all kinds. . . 
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including the lowest . . . are turned loose, drunk with 
blood and hate, there will be certain excesses! 

BEHREND — Excesses! (Rising. Pauli, alarmed, 
hovers over them.) Really, my dear Arndt! Do you 
defend the destruction of cathedrals? 

PRoFEssoR — It isn’t important. 

BEHREND — What! 

PROFEssoR— When we are destroying millions of 
men! 

BEHREND — You condone outrages upon women? 

PRoFEssoR — All war is an outrage upon women! All 
the outrages that follow are as nothing beside that. The 
supreme criminal is not the animal in the trenches, but 
the statesman who declares war! 

BEHREND (furious) — Arndt! 


Another break is imminent, but Pauli saves the day. 
Behrend has come to see the baby. Let him look at 
him now. And Behrend, proud of his family’s newest 
representative, with the Behrend brow, is mollified and 
generously moved. Twenty-three gold pieces are his gift 
to the boy — one piece for every month of his life. “If 
he were only my age,” sighs the professor. 

The truce is not for long. With Pauli out of the room 
the old enemies are at it again. Behrend’s pride is 
many-sided. He is proud that Professor Muller has won 
a medal —not for cancer cures, but for poison gas. 
And proud that baby Carl has the square chin of the 
Behrends. Such boasting amuses the professor. 

““My country is the greatest in the world,” he preaches, 
and smiles. “My city is the greatest in the country. My 
street is the finest in the city. My house is the best in 
the street. I am the head of my house. . . . And we 
call that patriotism!” 


BEHREND — This is a war to end war! 
PROFESSOR — So was the Franco-Prussian War. 


* 
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BEHREND — These people who starve us. . . 

ProFessor — As we starved them in °71! 

BEHREND — They must be crushed to make the world 
safe! Andthen... 

PRoFEssoR — Then comes a Peace Conference. 

BEHREND — Yes. 

Prorrssor — And war always begins with the peace 
conferences! This war began in 1871! 

BenrEND (beginning to be irritated) —When we 
shook hands with our adversary! 

Proressor — And took his watch! 

BEHREND — What. . .? 

Proressor — Alsace-Lorraine. 

BEHREND (springing up) — You wouldn’t have us 
give back . . . thousands of square miles? 

ProFEssoR— To keep which we have kept sixteen 
million armed men! 

BEHREND — Originally it belonged to us! 

Proressor — Whomever it belonged to, it has cost ten 
million lives! Is any strip of territory worth that . 
to anybody? 

Brurenp — A population of two million . . . 

PRoFEssoR — Who spoke another tongue! What of 
their pride of race? For half a century, French school 
children have been taught that they must get back 
Alsace-Lorraine! When will we learn that, while pride 
of race survives, God makes the only lasting boundaries? 
(Unseen by them, Pauli appears in the bedroom door- 
way. She is dressing, and has thrown a cloak about her. 
She carries the strong box.) 

BEHREND — Our people would never have consented! 

PROFEssoR — Our people were never asked! A few 
generals wanted Metz “for strategic purposes!” When 
will we learn that friendship is the only strategy, and 
good-will a greater protection than machine guns? 

BEHREND — All nations hold what they have won! 

ProressoR — How long? Five thousands years of 
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war . . . from the beginning of history . . . and 
what have they accomplished? Always the vanquished 
return to their flags and their faith! The real conquests 
are of peace! From Sesostris to Napoleon, who holds 
what he has won? 

Pau.i — Here’s your strong box. (She indicates the 
gold.) 

BEHREND —I must say . . . fora pacifist. . . ! 

Pauul (laughing —to restore good humor) — Have 
you never heard of a fighting pacifist? 

Proressor — I don’t fight! I dislike no one! 

Pau! — Very well! Don’t wake the baby! 


A moment later the quarrel of pacifist and profiteer 
is more threatening than ever. The professor, with noth- 
ing left in his strong box but his life insurance policy, 
hears Behrend boast that by “selling short” in the 
money market he already has turned a profit of 
250,000,000 crowns and will have doubled that within 
the week. 

That a man can boast of trading thus on a people’s 
misery, amassing not money but so much “blood and 
tears,” is too much for the professor, and for the sec- 
ond time he orders this “murderer” from his house 
with orders not to come back. 

And when Behrend intimates that, talk as he will 
against “blood” money, the professor is quite willing to 
accept some of it, the twenty-three pieces given the baby, 
for instance, Professor Arndt furiously sweeps the 
money from the table and bids Behrend pick it up. 

“Take them!” he commands. “From the floor! On 
your knees! On your belly! Crawl! You can’t stoop 
as low to get them back as you stooped to get them!” 

“You damned pacifist!” 

“You damned traitor!” 

Again Pauli’s return to the room interrupts them. 
She has put on her gray silk wedding dress, to be ready 
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to meet Carl, and is on her way to Mizzi to be hooked 
up. 

Pe is while Pauli is gone that Jan, who had worked 
for the Arndts and was in Carl’s regiment, comes stag- 
gering through the door. “He is a pitiable object . . . 
dirty, unshaved, his hair and beard matted, his eyes 
bloodshot, his uniform smeared and tattered. A wreck 
of a man with a wreck of a mind. He staggers into the 
room as if in a trance . . . staring. Behrend stares, 
too, at him. The professor doesn’t recognize him. 

At first Jan does not realize where he is. Then, sud- 
denly, he knows he is home and is on the verge of col- 
lapse. Gradually they drag from him the news he has 
come to bring — that Carl Behrend is dead. 

Out in the hallway Pauli can be heard chattering to 
Mizzi about the hooks on her dress and the memories of 
her wedding day that they inspire. Now she is coming 
and they try to get Jan out of the way that the shock of 
Carl’s fate may be broken to her more gently. But she 
is in the room before they can get the boy away. With 
a glad cry Pauli recognizes Jan. 

“Carl’s home!” she calls joyfully back to Mizzi. 


PRoFEssoR — Not yet. 

Pauli (crossing to C) —Oh, I know Carl’s jokes! 
He’s hiding! Carl! Don’t be silly! Carl! I want to 
see you! 

Proressor — Pauli! 

BEHREND — My boy! 

Pautt (looks at Behrend with growing alarm) — 
iy do you mean? (She turns to Jan.) Where’s 

arl? 

Jan —I don’t know. (They stare at each other. She 
is drawing the truth from his eyes.) 

PROFEssOR — He’s been detained. He’s been hurt. 
He’s been... 

Pauut — Killed. 
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ProFessor — We’re not sure. We must wait! 

Mizz1 — Don’t say that! Anything’s better than wait- 
ing! 

Pautt — Oh, no! Go in to the baby! (Mizzi opens 
the bedroom door, but doesn’t go in.) Jan! What’s 
happened? (To them all.) If you think you’re doing 
me a kindness! (Turns back.) Jan! 

JAN (as though hypnotized) — He’s dead. 

Paut1— How? He was coming home. 

Jan — Yes; we was coming home. 

Paut1— Go on. (The professor moves to her. She 
puts him aside.) 

Jan — It was a long trench. And night. And rain- 
ing. Part of the trench was covered. We was coming 
back from the first line. The whole company. Miles. 
Black. We got lost. 

PROFESSOR — Yes? 

Jan — Miles . . . bent double . . . inthe dark... 
and mud — and we was tired . . . and we kept taking 
the wrong way, Outside it was hell. Big guns. I said, 
“T can’t go on,” and the captain put his hand on my 


shoulder . . . and I could hear his wrist watch ticking. 
Pau — Oh! 
Jan — And I dropped back . . . a little. And then 


. . . I don’t know what happened. A mine . . . maybe 
... ora shell, Right ahead everything went to pieces. 
Up in the air. In a big flame. Men, too. One man I 
saw with his head off. There was another with his guts 
hanging... 

Proressor — Never mind that! 

Pautt — Carl? 

Jan—I don’t know. It was hell. Like day... 
with the guns . . . and the rockets . . . and the shells. 
And behind us the trench was caved in, and we couldn’t 
go back. We fell down on our faces, and dug into the 
mud. And it rained water, and bullets, and shrapnel. 
Next to me a man was shot in the throat. And in front 
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of us—almost near enough to touch —was the men 
who’d been blown up. 

Benrenp — All . . . dead? 

Jan—And the bullets chugging into their bodies. 
. . . Tearing open their bloody faces. Hours. Like 
that. In the mud, and blood, and water. You couldn't 
reach em. Nobody could reach °em. One man wasn’t 
dead:*2 5% 

Proressor — Stop it! For God’s sake . . .Stop! 
(A long pause. Off stage, beneath the bedroom win- 
dows, a band is approaching. One hears the drums in 
the distance.) 

Mizz1 —More troops. 

Pautt— Go in to the baby. He'll waken. (Mizzi 
goes.) 

Jan (sinking down, with his head in his hands) — 
Oh, Christ! 

ProFessor — Pauli! Be brave! Don’t look like 
that! Pauli! 

Pautt — He was coming home. 

BEHREND — You’ve got your baby. (The drums are 
very loud.) 

PauLt — More troops. 

Jan — Oh, Christ! 

Mizz (in a frantic scream from the bedroom) — 
Pauli! Pauli! Pauli! (Pauli turns; hesitates; then 
runs into the bedroom. There is a crash of drums. 
Then that noise recedes, and, far down the street, faintly, 
is heard another band, playing, “We're going to Rush 
the Russians.” Pauli reappears. Her cloak has fallen 
off; we see her gray silk wedding dress.) 

Pautt — My baby’s dead. 

ProFrEessor— No! No! No! 

Pautt— The drums didn’t wake him. He’s cold. 
Don’t go in. I know. (Nevertheless, the professor 
starts up. Mizzi appears in the doorway. He looks at 
her. She nods. He drops back.) My baby’s dead! 
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Mizz1— Pauli . . . darling! 

PauLt — Listen! More troops! More! Always more! 
Where do they come from? From the ends of the earth! 
From the beginning of history . . . to the end of 
time! Marching! Babies still unborn . . . their mothers 
still unborn . . . marching! 

Mizz1 — Stop her! 

ProFressor — Pauli! (Above the distant music a near 
trumpet sounds “assembly.” ) 

Pau. (suddenly; triumphantly; but very quietly) — 
Not my baby! He won’t answer your trumpets! He'll 
never feel mud, and agony, and the bullets tearing up 
his face! I’ve nothing more to feed your guns! (The 
band is passing.) My baby’s safe! (The curtain begins 
to fall.) My baby’s dead! Thank God! Thank God! 
Thank God! (The music is dying down the street as the 
curtain reaches the stage.) 


ACT IV 


The last of June, 1919, five years after the war’s begin- 
ning, finds the Arndts still in their Vienna flat, gradually 
readjusting their lives to the newer but still difficult 
ways of peace. 

“Cheerfulness has returned to the rooms. Very little 
else has returned to them, the pictures and casts and 
wedding gifts still being conspicuous by reason of their 
absence, but there is tidiness and hope, business and 
bustle, besides whatever articles are necessary to com- 
fort.” 

_The dining-room furniture is again in place, Pauli, 
widowed and childless, having moved back to her own 
small room. It is late afternoon, but the rooms are 
still flooded with a warm sunshine. 

Pauli and the professor are just back from a matinée. 
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They have been with Bruce Gordon to see Carl’s play, 
“The Enemy,” which has been running some weeks now 
and is a success. The opening night the people actually 
cheered the speeches about hate which, the professor 
insists, they would have stoned any author for having 
written a year before. 

Now Bruce has joined them. And with news. He 
has sold the play to Gaunt of London, who is prepared 
to pay two hundred pounds in advance that very night. 
And is sure of the play’s success in England. They 
will call it pro-German, of course, as the Vienna critics 
had already called it pro-English. “People don’t under- 
stand the effort to be pro-Human,” observes Bruce. But 
it will be a success just the same. And may easily make 
as much as a hundred and fifty pounds a week. 

The very thought of so much money is exciting to 
Professor Arndt’s imagination. Immediately he is off 
to buy food — quantities of food. Coffee! And little 
cakes to go with it! Maybe sugar! Being a million- 
aire, like Behrend, who knows? He may even buy 
butter! 

When they are alone, for the first time since his arrival 
that morning, there is something on Bruce’s mind that 
he would like to say to Pauli. But, sensing it, she art- 
fully puts him off. 

She had rather talk of changes that have occurred than 
others that might be suggested. Of the sudden ending 
of the war, for instance. 

“To the end we believed ourselves triumphant,” she 
reports. “Even in October the papers were full of vic- 
tories. And then . . . suddenly . . . that flood of 
panic-stricken soldiers. The rest you see. . . . Chaos 
and despair. Buildings with their plaster fronts scaling 
away. We call that Vienna leprosy. The streets crowded 
with beggars and cripples.” 

“It’s the same in London.” 

“The fruits of Defeat.” 
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“And of Victory.” 

There is a memorial at the University, with Carl Beh- 
rend at the very top — but the names are fading already. 

. There are crowds of profiteers in the coffee houses. 
“That kind of people rule everything. We still pay for 
the emperor’s carriage, only now it belongs to a 
butcher.” 

Pauli is earning quite a lot with her typewriter and 
the professor is back at the University, having been 
sent for. The fact that he is still a pacifist doesn’t 
matter. “Everybody is a pacifist now! Especially the 
soldiers.” 

Behrend is very rich and more pompous than ever — 
since Carl’s play is a success. . . . Fritz is home, and 
back on the paper, but badly used up. Months of prison 
experience had sent him home a wreck in mind and 
body. 

But Pauli cannot control the conversation indefinitely, 
though now she has turned suddenly to the subject of 
Bruce’s own adventures. 


Pau. (quickly) —So you were a soldier. You’d just 
graduated. Why didn’t you go as a doctor? 

Bruce — Even in war, there are limits to butchery! 

Pauti — Did you hate us? 

Bruce — You? . . . And Carl? What do you think 
was the first thing I did in London? 

Pau — Enlisted? 

Bruce —I went to see Gaunt. (She looks her 
gratitude. Depreciatingly.) 1 promised. 

Pauw (deeply moved. She hesitates! then, to the pic- 
ture of Carl) —You said he’d forget, but you were 
wrong, my dear. (She returns to the typewriter.) 

Bruce — I’ve a rotten forgettery! (Goes to her.) 
Do you remember when I first came to Vienna? 

Pauli — Yes. 

Bruce —A_ conversation? (She doesn’t answer.) 
You said you loved Carl. 
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Pautt —I still love him. 
Bruce — But now he’s gone. 


Pautt — Oh, no, he isn’t! . . . And I promised, too. 
“J shall be waiting. . . . Even if you don’t come back, 
I shall be waiting.” 

Bruce — Carl said . . . once. . . “I can’t ask her 


to wait so long.” 

Pautt — It isn’t long! 

Bruce — “I won’t have her in a dingy room.” 

Pauw (feeling the room filled with him) —It isn’t 
dingy! . . . Carl said . . . to me once. . . “I shall 
be a great author, and always your lover.” He is a 
great author, and he will always be my lover! 

Bruce — Pauli, when Carl’s play is produced, come 
to England. J shall be waiting . . . your friend, if you 
need me, and more, if you want me. 

Pauw (greatly touched, goes to him, and, very gently, 
lays her hand on his arm) — Why, Bruce, dear . . 


There is not time to say more. Mizzi is in to be 
helped with her dress. There has been a summons from 
the office. Fritz probably is in trouble again, and Mizzi 
can always do most with him. . . . 

This trip is saved Mizzi, however. Fritz is already 
back from the office, and excited. He has lost his 
job! He starts at the sight of Bruce, but he bears no 
feeling of ill will. “It isn’t the English who are our 
enemy,” he says. And then he tells what has happened 
to him. 

“They never wanted us . . . the men who'd been 
away . . . but they gave us little jobs . . . and yes- 
terday I slipped up on a story.” It is not easy for 
Fritz to control himself, but Mizzi is nearby to help 
him. “And today . . . the boss sent for me. He’s 
made money . . . the boss . . . with all the exciting 
things to print . . . and he said: ‘Winckelman — 
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Winckelman,’ he said, ‘you fellows are no good!’ . .. 
‘We were great,’ I said, ‘while there was fighting to be 
done.” . . . ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘but now the war’s 
over. You can’t live forever on being a hero. What I 
need is live men . . . and I can get ’em cheap! Boys 
whose fathers have got money!’ . . . ‘Where did they 
get it?’ says I. ‘Who cares?’ said he. “The important 
thing is they’ve got it!’ ‘To you,’ I said. . . . ‘To 
everybody! Sentiment’s fine, but business is business, 
and gold coin buys more than medals!’” 

They try to quiet Fritz, and Mizzi is just about to 
get him home, when Professor Arndt returns from his 
shopping tour — and following him is August Behrend. 

It is a proud day for Behrend and he has come to tell 
them. The government has given him a decoration — 
the highest honor — “for services . . . in the war!” 

The company is stunned. There seems nothing to say. 
Suddenly Fritz breaks into a shrill, sustained, maniacal 
laugh and before they can stop him is facing the startled 
Behrend. 

Now he has thrust his right hand into his pocket and 
is pointing it, covered, at Behrend. “I’m fired, and 
you're decorated!” he shouts. “Not much!” 


BEHREND — You'd . . . murder me? 

Fritz — Why not? You taught me the trade! Every 
day I killed men! Every night I kill them again! You 
got the profit, and I want to be paid! (Bruce has stolen 
up beside Fritz.) 

BEHREND—Grab him! (Bruce seizes his arm, and 
pulls out his hand . . . clutched upon a crust of bread.) 

Fritz (beginning to laugh) — Nothing but a crust! 
I’ve given you one moment of what we faced for years, 
and you've given me the laugh of my life! (Laughs.) 
“Watch and see.” I see . . . you and your decoration! 
(Laughs.) If I could tell the hungry women! 

Mizz1 — Come, Fritz! 
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Fritz — The homeless people in the ruined villages! 

Mizzi (getting him nearer the door) —Come, my 
dear! 

Fritz — People who don’t know yet what it was all 
about! 

Mizz1 — Come! 

Fritrz—If I could tell the dead! (Shrieks with 
laughter.) 

Bruce —I’ll go with you! 

Mizz1 — It’s all right. Come, Fritz! He’s been like 
this before! It'll wear off outdoors! (Fritz’s laughter 
begins to die out.) 

ProFEssor — I'll go! 

Mizzi (at the door) —It’s all right! Keep an eye on 
Kurt! Come, Fritz! We’ve got each other! Nothing 
else matters! (He begins to sob.) Come, my dear 
one! 


It takes a bit of Karlowitzer to soothe Behrend. And 
a handful of cakes. Life grows increasingly hard for 
him these days. And he isn’t at all sure it is all over 
yet. 

He sees Germany as a natural enemy, and France. 
“Our natural allies are England and America. . . . 
Unless England fights America.” Which is not un- 
likely to Behrend. “Race counts for nothing. The 
important thing is trade interests. And look at the 
advantage taken by the Americans. . . . A money- 
grubbing people who grow rich on our sufferings!” 

Even Bruce admits there is something in this, but 
Professor Arndt is still the hopeful pacifist, even though 
he denies that, as Behrend charges, he “prattles of non- 
resistance.” 

“I believe in fighting to the last ditch when you're 
attacked,” insists the professor. “I believe in being pre- 
pared while there is any possibility of war! But I be- 
lieve in destroying that possibility!” 
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rend. 

“Through education! Peace is not in parchments, but 
in the heart and brain! We must refute the teachings of 
centuries . . . that rage and murder are brave and 
glorious! We must show that brag is as contemptible 
in nations as in men, and learn to be ashamed of a dis- 
honest fatherland as we are of a dishonest father!” 


BEHREND — There will always be war! (Pauli starts 
to speak) — And the men who fight will be our best 
and bravest! 

PRoFEssoR — That’s what makes it so terrible! 

BEHREND — We must have great armies! 

PRoFEssoR — The one and only thing accomplished 
by this struggle is that the nation with the greatest 
army was beaten! 

BEHREND (again outraged) — The one and only. . . 

Proressor — What else? Yesterday, the peace treaty! 
Five years ago yesterday a schoolboy shot our Archduke! 
Because of that the whole world has poured forth blood 
and treasure! 

BEHREND — We didn’t fight for the Archduke! 

ProFessor — What did we fight for? 

BEHREND — For ideals! For culture! 

ProFEssoR — For culture! Ten million lives! Two 
hundred billion dollars! For that sum the world could 
have been cured and taught! What might not have 
been done for art, science, humanity? Instead, we have 
achieved ruin, riot, revolution, famine, anarchy, and 
hatred! A war for power has left exhaustion! A war 
for democracy has established ignorance and vulgarity! 
Dethroned kings, and set up a populace even less wise 
and more violent! A war to end war, and already we 
prepare to fight again! For what? In a single cen- 
tury England alone has fought eighty wars! No one 
remembers what they were about, and no one can say 
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what they have accomplished! (Pauli shows Behrend 
the Karlowitzer.) 

BEHREND — Just a drop! (He fills his glass.) 

ProFEssor — Five years ago I asked you all the cause 
of the war. Do you know now? 

Bruce —I don’t! 

BEHREND (outraged a third time) — And you a sol- 
dier! You fought... 

Bruce — Four years, and I don’t know what for! 

Proressor — Shall I tell you? England would not 
see her supremacy threatened! That’s arrogance! 
(Bruce, puzzled more than resentful, starts to speak.) 
Every nation . .-. except America . . . wanted trade 
and territory. That’s greed! Many of us had taken it. 
Robbery! We were tied up in secret engagements. In- 
trigue! We supported enormous armies . . . whose 
existence was an incitement . . . who wasted our sub- 
stance and lowered our productivity . . . officered by 
thousands with whom fighting was a life profession, and 
their only chance of advancement! 

PauLt (catching his spirit) — Selfish ambition! 

Proressor — Other races prospered. Envy! And we 
were the greatest. Vanity! And, above all, ignorance 


. vast, universal ignorance . . . and atavistic bar- 
barism . . . and the tribe instinct . . . all so easily 
fanned into fury . . . suspicion . . . distrust . 


hatred . . . and the lust to kill! 

Bruce (appalled) — God! 

Proressor — Arrogance . . . Jealousy . . . Greed 

. . Vanity. . . . Not such pretty phrases as “Ideals” 
and “Honor,” but the real reason for cheering and 
blood-thirsty crowds in London and Paris, and Berlin 
. . . for widowed women and starved children . . . for 
world-wide chaos, bankruptcy, and desolation! 

BEHREND (rising and still undefeated) — You think 
there should be no nations? 

Proressor — | think there should be no aliens! 
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BEHREND — Even then, we should go on fighting one 
another! There would still be individual hatreds, class 
hatreds, religious hatreds, racial and industrial! It is 
the law of life! (From across the courtyard, through 
the open window, the sound of children’s voices, giving 
military commands. Pauli turns sharply.) 

PRoFEssorR — The law of the jungle! 


“There will always be war!” repeats Behrend, taking 
another glass of wine. And from the courtyard, as an 
echo to his prophecy come the commands of the chil- 
dren soldiers at play. “Fall in!” “Attention!” “Right 
dress!” 

Behrend is gone now, grandly leaving two million 
crowns behind him to be given to the Winckelmans. At 
the window Pauli is standing, looking out at the chil- 
dren at play. And Bruce is beside her. 


Bruce (solicitous) — What is it? 

Pauit — The children playing soldier. 

Bruce — Can you see them across the courtyard? 

Pautt — I can see beyond that. 

Bruce — How do you mean? 

Pau — With Carl’s Pauli . . . into a new day. 

Bruce — A new day! World-wide chaos, and the next 
generation drilling! 

Pautt — Yes, the next generation, and perhaps the 
next. But, oh, Bruce, my dear, time isn’t measured by 
our little lives. All this can’t have been for nothing. 
There’s a new spirit in the world; a new rebellion. Ten 
million dead, and for every man a wife or mother, cry- 
ing, “No more war!” Millions more who saw and suf- 
fered, crying, “No more war!” And from those millions, 
millions yet to come, always wiser and kinder, until the 
whole world sees, and understands, and cries: “No more 
hate! No more prejudice! No more war! (From 
across the hall, we hear the roll of drums. It is in 
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defiance of those drums, perhaps, that the professor, 
who has reéntered and quietly closed the door behind 
him, paraphrases Behrend’s order to the Deity.) 

Proressor — God give us Tolerance! 

Bruce — God give us Love! 

Pautt (in a ringing voice) —God give us Peace! 
(The drums swell, but Pauli . . . exalted, prophetic 

. only lifts her head higher . . . looking past tomor- 
row into a new day.) 


The curtain falls. 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By FREDERICK LONSDALE 


THERE was quite a rush of English plays early in 
the season. Mr. Arlen’s “The Green Hat,” and “These 
Charming People,” Mr. Coward’s “The Vortex,” Mr. 
Van Druten’s “Young Woodley” — all these had regis- 
tered rather pronounced successes before Frederick Lons- 
dale’s “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” was presented in 
November at the Fulton Theatre. But none of them 
remained longer, nor proved more consistently popular, 
than this happy mixture of society comedy and politely 
thrilling melodrama. Mr. Lonsdale may be recalled as 
the author of “Spring Cleaning,” which achieved a run 
of consequence two seasons back. 

The presence of Ina Claire in the cast had something 
to do with the immediate success of “Mrs. Cheyney.” 
None in her class has bettered the record of advance- 
ment scored by this gracious comedienne during the last 
ten years. But even the most popular actresses need 
solid plays back of them. 

The Mrs. Cheyney of the title is introduced as the 
hostess at a charity concert held in the garden of her 
home at Goring, England. The scene is the drawing 
room abutting the garden, and the play’s early episodes 
are skillfully employed by the author to make you 
acquainted with his heroine’s guests, her household, her 
social activities and something of her reported ante- 
cedents. 

Thus you first meet the butler, Charles, and the page 
boy, the cockney George. Charles is quite a distin- 
guished and observant butler, possessed of advantages in 
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the way of education and the broadening experiences of 
travel little known to the average of his class. 

George, on the other hand, is enjoying the advantages 
of the higher social contacts for the first time and has 
been greatly impressed thereby. “I never believed I 
would see a garden so full of swells as I have today,” 
says he. “I’ve called everybody ‘my lord’ and I ain’t 
been contradicted once!” 

“The English middle classes are much too well bred 
to argue,” explains Charles. 

The guests, it is learned from Charles’ effort to en- 
lighten George, may properly be classified as “the 
social goods.” Among them there are Lady Mary Sind- 
lay, charming and modest, who “one might describe as 
a lady”; and “Lady Joan Houghton, twenty-three, cour- 
ageous and beautiful, a woman who calls a spade a 
bloody spade and means it.” And the young Mrs. 
Wynton who “married one of the most stupid of God’s 
creatures,” yet managed to remain faithful to him. “She 
is either a very good woman, George, or very nervous!” 
says Charles. 


Greorce —I like the old party they call Maria! 

CuHarLEs —In her way, George, she’s darling! Her 
business in life has been to find people; she has a habit 
of finding them on Tuesday and serving them up on a 
gold salver on Wednesday, but should they fail her by 
being unamusing, it is she who closes the drain on 
them as they go down it on Thursday. It was she who 
found your mistress! 

GEORGE — The old one with the painted face and the 
pearls —I don’t think much of ’er! 

CrarRLEs — She is Mrs. Ebley. It is said of her that 
seated in her chair one day looking into her glass, she 
spied a double chin. At that moment her last of many 
lovers called to pay his respects! Looking into that 
glass and without flinching she said, “I am not at home!” 
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GrorcE — Good for ’er. 

CuarLes — With the knowledge that given suitable 
conditions even a bishop’s eyesight can be affected, she 
kept her pearls, but became respectable! Her house 
today is the most exclusive of all our English homes! 

GEorRcE —I must say I like ’em when they can get 
away with it! They all didn’t make ’alf a fuss of that 
tall bloke when he came in! 

CuHarLEes — He was my Lord Elton —a rich, eligible 
bachelor, an intimate friend of royalty — and a man of 
considerable importance. Dukes open their doors per- 
sonally when he calls upon them — the aspirants to the 
higher life leave theirs open in the hope that it might 
rain and he might be driven in for shelter! 

GEorcE — He sounds great! 

CHarLes — To have got him here today is a triumph 
—he so seldom goes anywhere! 

Georce — What do you think brought him here? 

CHARLES — You’ve heard the singing at this charity 
concert, so the intelligent assumption is he finds your 
mistress a very attractive young lady! 

GEORGE — She’s a knock-out. The feller who couldn’t 
do the card trick —I like him—he made me laugh. 
Who was he? 

CuarLes— He? He’s quite of another kind! He’s 
my Lord Dilling. Young, rich, attractive, clever. Had 
he been born a poor man, he might have died a great 
one! But he has allowed life to spoil him! He has a 
reputation with women that is extremely bad, conse- 
quently as hope is a quality possessed by all women, 
women ask him everywhere. I would describe him as a 
man who has kept more husbands at home than any other 
man of modern times. 


Though the guests are well known to Charles, he is a 
good deal of a mystery to them. Lady Joan, for 
instance, finds it difficult to believe that he always has 
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been a butler, though he politely assures her that he 
never remembers allowing himself the privilege of for- 
getting it, and she is quite frank in admitting to Lady 
Mary that every time she sees Charles she realizes how 
dreadfully her family is in need of a drop of new 
blood! 

Charles, however, having dutifully removed himself 
and George from the scene, ceases to remain the sub- 
ject of comment. There are other interesting topics 
suggested to their ladyships by the success of Mrs. 
Cheyney’s party. There is, for instance, the faithful 
attendance of the exclusive Lord Elton upon their host- 
ess. And also that of Lord Arthur Dilling. Of the 
two, Mrs. Cheyney appears to favor Lord Elton, and 
the experience of being thus put aside is sufficiently 
novel, apparently, to interest Lord Dilling greatly. 

As the guests drift into the drawing room during an 
intermission in the concert program there is considerable 
additional speculation as to who’s who and with what 
excuse. Mrs, Cheyney naturally does not escape. Obvi- 
ously she is rich as well as attractive. She is, Lady 
Mary reports, “the widow of a rich Australian. Mean- 
ing to stay in England only a little, she liked us all so 
much she has decided to settle amongst us!” 

As for Lord Elton’s infatuation it is not likely to come 
to much, although Lord Dilling admits that “with the 
consent of his solicitor and the royal family he (Elton) 
may in time propose to her.” 

As for himself, Lord Arthur is free to confess that he 
has already made all reasonable advances and been 
properly and rather promptly rejected. He is not en- 
tirely discouraged, and yet he wonders if it ever would 
be wise for him to marry. “By marrying I could only 
make one woman happy,” he admits banteringly to 
Elton. “By remaining single I can make so many.” 

Mrs. Cheyney, having finished serving tea to the crowd 
in the garden joins her friends in the drawing room. 


uh 
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Mrs. Cheyney: “Speaking as one fallen woman to another, there 
never have been any letters; but if there had been my charge 
would have depended entirely on the position and the manners 


of the people mentioned in it. 


(Nancy Ryan, Roland Young, Winifred Harris, Mabel Buckley, 
Felix Aylmer, Ina Claire and Helen Haye) 
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She is a young woman, probably in her early twenties, 
possessed of physical beauty, as well as the poise and the 
perfect taste necessary to display it to the best advan- 
tage. She is accompanied by her good friend and social 
patron, Mrs. Ebley, the envied of her set for her owner- 
ship of a most magnificent and costly collection of 
jewels, as well as for her charms as a hostess. 

In addition to the congratulations of the moment, 
Mrs. Cheyney finds herself besieged with invitations for 
those social affairs that are to follow — including Mrs. 
Ebley’s week-end party the following fortnight, and Lady 
Frinton’s dinner the coming Tuesday, at both of which 
Lord Dilling assures her he will make it a point to be 
present. 

Lord Elton is not far behind his rival, however. As 
the guests return to the garden for the conclusion of the 
concert he manages to remain behind long enough to 
assure Mrs. Cheyney of his high regard and to warn her 
that his mother is writing to suggest that she come to 
them for a visit. 

“I’m afraid it will be a little dull,” he admits, “but 
we would both be very grateful if you would come.” 

“It’s most kind of your mother, and I shall write and 
tell her so, and how glad I will be to come.” 

From the garden Charles enters ceremoniously. “Lord 
Dilling has asked me, my lord,” he reports to Lord 
Elton, “to tell you the audience are eagerly awaiting 
your speech, and also, my lord, he is the most eager of 
them all!” ... 

It is during the concluding ceremonies in the gar- 
den that Lord Dilling, returning to the drawing room, 
encounters Charles and for the second time that day is 
impressed with the fact that he has met him before. 

Charles, however, has no such recollection, and is 
rather positive in his statement to that effect. He is 
Mrs. Cheyney’s butler, having been engaged for that 
position six months before in London. Which is the 
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extent of his knowledge concerning either his employer 
or any of her guests. 

Dilling accepts the rebuke with good grace, even ad- 
mitting to Mrs. Cheyney, when she finds him still wait- 
ing for his car after the other guests have left, that he 
likes Charles for his insolence. “I have often been told 
to go to hell,” Lord Dilling admits, “but never as 
pleasantly as he told me to a moment ago.” 

Nor is he much more successful with Mrs. Cheyney. 
He would like to know, for one thing, why, when he had 
called her at the Ritz in London, she had five times 
been reported as being out, when he knew she was in. 

She was, she admits, but she did not care to be alone 
with him — even on the telephone. “It’s my only way 
of paying tribute to your reputation,” says she. 

Dilling is not particularly happy over her frankness 
in putting him in what she considers his proper place, 
and presently lets her know it. 


ARTHUR — Tell me, did you learn the art of rebuking 
people so charmingly from your butler, or did he learn 
it from you? 

Mrs. C — Neither! I expect Charles feels the same 
e Moor there are to be insults, let us get them in 

rst: 

ARTHUR —I wonder if you would tell me what you 
mean by that? 

Mrs. C —I want to very much. During the short time 
you have known me, Arthur dear, you have made me 
practically every proposal that a man can make a woman 
with the exception of one — marriage! 

ARTHUR — I am not aware that I have ever made a 
suggestion to you that could not be spoken from any 
pulpit in any church! 

Mrs. C—True! But if the suggestions that are 
offered from the pulpits were as delicately phrased as 
the suggestions you have offered me, there would be a 
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great deal more religion in the world than there is! 

ARTHUR — This is all pure imagination on your part! 

Mrs. C — How disappointing! 

ARTHUR — What do you mean? 

Mrs. C. —I mean, I hate you to use the stock remark 
of all men when they fail with a woman! 

ARTHUR — You’re quite wrong, but I see your point, 
because I suppose if a woman comes from Australia to 
England with the deliberate intention of marrying a— 

Mrs. C — Arthur dear, ring the bell, will you? 

ARTHUR — What for? 

Mrs. C — Charles knows where your hat is! 

ARTHUR — I didn’t intend to be rude, I — 

Mrs. C — You weren’t rude, I assure you; you were 
only just a little feminine! 

ARTHUR (embarrassed) —Really! Well, I —(Picks 
up glass, drinks.) 

Mrs. C — You don’t drink alcohol with your meals, 
do you? 

ArTHUR—I do. Why do you ask? 

Mrs. C — Because you drink so much between them! 

ARTHUR (angrily) —Do 1? (She laughs.) May I 
ask what there is to laugh at? 

Mrs. C — Because I’m enjoying myself so much! It’s 
so amusing to have put you once in the position of 
embarrassment that you must have so often succeeded 
with women by putting them in! 

ArTHUR — If I may say so, you appear to have rather 
a low opinion of me! 

Mrs C—It would be more civil of me to put it 
another way —I haven’t a very high one of you! 

ARTHUR — Really? 

Mrs. C — Have you of yourself? 

ARTHUR — Not at the moment! 

Mrs. C — Then there’s hope. 

With an advantage gained Mrs. Cheyney continues 
her frank and wholesome advice to Lord Dilling. He 
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should, among other things, stop living on the glory of 
his ancestors and make himself worthy of something 
better than the only epitaph he so far has earned: “He 
was a good fellow; metaphorically he lived on the 
dole; his only success was women!” 

His resentment is evident, but politely restrained. 
He admits that it had been his intention when he lin- 
gered behind the others to confess to her again that she 
is the most attractive woman he ever knew. If that went 
well, to propose a little dinner in his flat. 

“ And if that went well?” she queries. 

“Then I am experienced enough not to have said 
another word till after the dessert.” 

“Oh! That’s divine,” she laughs. “And now?” 

“I realize I had no right to. I was wrong. I beg 
your pardon. And in future I should never dream of 
asking you to dine with me without the Bishop of 
London!” 

“You’re a darling!” 

Arthur Dilling’s state of mind as he retires is rather 
mixed. He is not sure that he has forgiven her, or that 
he is angry with her. He is not altogether pleased with 
himself — but he knows he is going to make it a point 
to see her again at Mrs. Wynton’s luncheon next day. 

With the departure of Lord Dilling, the last guest, the 
situation in Mrs. Cheyney’s house is suddenly and com- 
pletely changed. There is an immediate let-down in 
Mrs. Cheyney’s manner as she lights herself a cigarette, 
pours herself a whisky and soda and is lost, for the 
moment, in reveries that bring a slight smile to her face. 

She is at the piano idly strumming the keys when 
William, a footman, enters, smoking a cigarette and 
wearing a house coat over his uniform. He is followed 
by George, the page boy, and presently by Charles, wear- 
he velvet coat and smoking a cigar, and by Jim, the 
chef, 


It is quite evident that they are all perfectly at home. 
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For a moment they enjoy Mrs. Cheyney’s improvising. 
Only Jim is restless. He would prefer the new tune, “I 
want to be ’appy!” 


Mrs C (she looks at them all, starts to play something 
else) — What a pretty lot of little pets you look, don’t 
you? 

CuarLes — Thank you, darling! 

Mrs. C — Well, I’ve got the invitation! 

CHARLES — When? 

Mrs C —I am asked to stay with Mrs. Ebley as an 
honored guest on Friday week! 

Jim — Great! 

CHARLES — Wonderful! The pearls she was wearing 
this afternoon struck me as being worth, say as a ven- 
ture, twenty thousand! 

Jim — Here! I hope she has got better ones than that 
at home! 

CHARLEs — Much! 

WiLi1am — Then if we bring this off, there isn’t any 
reason why we shouldn’t retire, should we be so inclined! 

CuarLEs — None! It will put us in the happy posi- 
tion of only doing the things, and those, we want to! 

Jim — Charlie, this was a great idea of yours! 

CHARLES — Not too bad, if I may say so, old friend! 

WiLtiaM — Wonderful! You’re a master, Charles! 

CuHarLes — Thank you, old friend! 

Jim — It’s great, that’s what it is! 

Mrs C—I should have added, I haven’t definitely 
accepted the invitation. (They look at each other.) 

CuHarLes — Why not? 

Jim — You ain’t thinking of refusing it, are you? 

Mrs C—I am! (There is a pause. They all look 
alarmed.) 

CuHarLeEs — Jane, my dear, I 

Mrs. C —I have changed it to Fay! 

CuHARLES—Fay? Delightful! I prefer it! May I 
ask why you are in doubt? 
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Mrs. C—Certainly! I happen to like all these 
people very much; and in consequence at the moment 
I am finding it rather distasteful to take Mrs. Ebley’s 
pearls from her! 

WituiaM (roughly) — Oh, chuck all that! 

Mrs. C — Very little of that, William dear, will de- 
cide me definitely not to do it! 

CHARLES — Quite! I see Jane’s—Fay’s point per- 
fectly! 

Mrs. C — The idea of persuading perfectly charming 
people into inviting you to their house for the purpose 
of robbing them isn’t pleasing me at all! 

Jim — Here! You have had none of these scruples 
before! 

Mrs. C—No! But during my professional career I 
have never before come in contact with the people I have 
had to carry on my profession with, as it were! 

CHarLEs — No! 

Jim — And you ain’t going to do it? 

Mrs. C —I am in grave doubt, Jim darling! 

Jim (to Charles) — Here, can’t you do anything? 

CuHarLEs— 1? What can I do? 

Jim — Can’t you tell her to stop behaving like a fool? 

CHARLES —I can’t, because I know so well how she 
feels! I remember on one occasion practically having 
got a pocketbook containing a large sum of money from 
the pocket of a client, when I heard him say something 
rather kind and attractive to the person he was with — 
it was very wrong of me, but do you know, I was so 
touched, I put it back! 

Witi1am — Oh, for God’s sake, let us sing hymn 225 
and have done with it! 


Mrs. Cheyney may not have “fallen for the swells,” as 
Jim describes it, but she has, she admits, found them 
charming and she likes them. She has no intention of 
becoming Lady Elton, however, and she has made up her 
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mind also to refuse Lord Dilling, even though she admits 
that she likes him terribly. 

It is the suave and convincing Charles who finally 
clears Mrs. Cheyney’s mind of disquieting thoughts. 
Mrs. Ebley’s pearls, he points out, “were taken by that 
lady, without a scruple, from the wives of the men who 
gave them to her.” And if she (Mrs. C) were to take 
them from Mrs. Ebley she would be in a position to say 
farewell to her present profession. 

And there is little excuse in her turning suddenly sen- 
timental. What would happen if doctors suddenly took 
to refusing to operate upon the wealthy for appendicitis 
merely because their appendixes were not all infected? 
What if all lawyers decided to refuse the fat retainers 
of those whose cases they knew to be hopeless? How 
many honorable men would there be left in either pro- 
fession? 

“T feel for you,” continues Charles, “because J am on 
the side of all repentant people, but I have a leaning 
towards the wise ones who make certain their repentance 
is going to be spent in comfort. I would quote Mrs. 
Ebley as an instance!” 


Mrs. C — That’s true! 

WiLi1aMm — “I don’t want to do it!” I have never 
heard of such damned nonsense in my life! 

CuHar_es — Not at all. I am full of sympathy for 
her! (Mrs. C goes to piano, plays softly.) 

Mrs. C — And after all, if she had been sentimental, 
she would never have taken the pearls herself, would 
she? 

CHARLES — She certainly would not! 

Mrs. C — That’s true. Jim, old dear, what was the 
name of that tune you wanted me to play? 

Jim — “I want to be ’appy.” 

Mrs, C (starts to play it) —So do I! 


? 


As the curtain falls they all sing the tune with her. 
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ACT II 


Ten days later, at Mrs. Ebley’s house party, the guests 
are trying to amuse themselves agreeably the last night 
of their visit. 

Outside the night is divine, according to Lady Joan 
Houghton, who can think of nothing more gorgeous than 
to be out in Mrs. Ebley’s exquisite garden listening to 
a man tell her that she is the most beautiful thing he 
had ever seen. And she is not particular as to what 
man should undertake the assignment. 

The fact that Mrs. Cheyney and Lord Elton have been 
in the garden for at least a half hour has inspired Lady 
Joan’s thought, and she, with the others gathered in the 
living room, is something more than mildly curious as 
to the probable outcome of that stroll. 

It is Lady Joan’s conviction that they will return 
engaged. “No two people ever stayed alone in a beauti- 
ful garden on a beautiful night like this without some- 
thing happening, and, as it is Elton, I say it is marriage.” 

But Arthur Dilling disagrees. “Unless he has very 
much altered, I suggest he is describing to her in detail 
the history of England.” 

“If he is,” counters Joan, “I hope she tells him she is 
not that sort of woman and smacks his face!” 

It is also Lady Joan’s conviction that Arthur is him- 
self in love with Mrs. Cheyney, which he is quite willing 
to admit. He at least has all the symptoms. He sud- 
denly has developed a liking for little children. He has 
as suddenly discovered that people eat too much. He 
finds that sleep is not at all essential and he never before 
has been seriously obsessed by any woman. 

He also is as free in his confession that Mrs. Chey- 
ney will not have anything to do with him, and she 
quite evidently prefers to him a man he has always 
been pleased to consider a prize ass. 


When Mrs. Cheyney and Lord Elton do return from 
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the garden there is nothing in their manner to indicate 
that the suspicions of the guests are to be shortly con- 
firmed. Mrs. Cheyney is suffering a beastly headache 
and his lordship has been trying to induce her to take 
aspirin. This she insists she had rather not do, but if 
her headache grows worse she will come to Mrs. Ebley’s 
room for it. 

A bridge game is organized that takes all but Mrs. 
Cheyney and Lord Dilling to the card room. If they 
will leave the door open, Mrs. Cheyney suggests, she 
will play for them. She always finds the piano soothing 
to her nerves. 

It is not an uninterrupted recital. Lord Dilling is 
too eager to know the worst— or the best — of her 
garden walk with Lord Elton. Did she accept him? 
Did she refuse him? Did she ask for time to think it 
over? 


Mrs. C (lawghs) — Tell me why you are so interested 
in my marrying Lord Elton? 

ARTHUR — Obvious! I am in love with you myself! 

Mrs. C — From any one else that would suggest a pro- 
posal of marriage. 

ARTHUR — If you like! 

Mrs. C — Don’t look like that, Arthur, otherwise I'll 
believe you! 

ARTHUR — You can! 

Mrs. C — You seriously mean to tell me you want to 
marry me? 

ARTHUR — I wouldn’t say that! 

Mrs. C — Ho! 

ARTHUR — Don’t misunderstand! To me, the idea of 
marriage has always been the death and burial of all 
romance in one’s life! And God knows I have done all 
I can to persuade you that that is so, but you don’t 
agree! Very well, as I like you so much — 

Mrs. C (correcting) — As I attract you so much! 
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ArtHur—If you like! Rather than lose you, I am 
prepared to be at any church you'd like to name at eleven 
o’clock tomorrow morning! 

Mrs. C —I must attract you very much, Arthur! 

ArtHuur — More than I care to acknowledge, even to 
myself. For the first time I don’t understand myself; 
I’m unhappy when I’m not with you, I’m unhappy when 
I am! I can see nothing but you when you are present, 
and nothing but you when you are not; your voice is the 
only one I ever hear; in fact, let us face it, I’ve got it 
worse than any of God’s creatures have ever had it 
before! 

Mrs. C — There are three reasons why I should like 
to marry you, Arthur! 

ARTHUR — Being? 

Mrs. C — One, | like you terribly! 

ARTHUR — Are the other two important? 

Mrs. C — Two: it would be such fun to go to tea with 
all the women you haven’t married! 

ArTHUR — And the third? 

Mrs. C—I should be some sort of widow again 
within a year! 

ArTHUR — It’s a risk, I agree, but I think it is worth 
te Sit Cheyney shakes her head.) You don’t agree. 

y! 
Mrs C —I know too much about you, and you know 
too little about me! 

ArTHUR —Is there anything more to know about you 
than I do? 

Mrs. C — Three volumes closely printed! 

ARTHUR (looks at her) —I’d give a great deal to 
unearned what there is I don’t understand about you, 

ay. 
Mrs. C — You might be amused! 

ARTHUR — Should 1? 
Mrs. C —I hope so! 
ArTHUR— I see! I take it my first and only offer of 
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marriage is rejected? (She nods her head.) Have you 
been laughing at me by any chance? 

Mrs. C — What makes you think so? 

ArtHUR—I don’t know, you look so strange! By 
God, I should be angry if you were! Are you laughing 
at me? 

Mrs. C — The reverse! It’s the first time in my life I 
remember not laughing at myself. 

ARTHUR — What do you mean by that? 

Mrs. C — Just that. 

ARTHUR — You're an odd creature! 

Mrs. C —I wish I weren’t! 


There must be some reason why she will not marry 
him, Lord Dilling insists. But Mrs. Cheyney declares 
she can think of none, unless it be that she likes being 
single. Still he is not satisfied. Then, he boldly de- 
mands, will she tell him one other thing: Is she all the 
things that a man demands from a woman he is going 
to marry? “I’m every one of the things you mean,” 
she answers, quite frankly. And with that he must be 
satisfied. 

Bedtime having arrived the party breaks up. Lord 
Dilling lingers over his highball and is there when a 
servant announces that Mrs. Cheyney’s butler, Charles, 
has arrived with a cablegram that has come for Mrs. 
Cheyney and he feels that it may be important that she 
should get it. He has inclosed it in a parcel that he has 
brought for his mistress which he leaves to be delivered. 

The parcel interests Lord Dilling. For reasons known 
to himself the lurking suspicion that he has met Charles 
somewhere before has become crystallized in Lord 
Dilling’s mind. So much so that he is now particularly 
interested in the parcel Charles has left for Mrs. Chey- 
ney. Later, when Mrs. Ebley tells him that Mrs. Chey- 
ney’s introduction to Lady Maria Frinton occurred at 
Cannes, and that from that introduction has followed her 
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introduction to Lady Frinton’s set, his curiosity is con- 
siderably heightened. 

Following the thought that has taken hold of him Lord 
Dilling, by casual inquiry, learns that Mrs. Ebley is 
rather careless with the beautiful string of pearls she 
has been wearing all evening. Far from taking any un- 
usual precautions in safeguarding them she frequently 
leaves them alongside her bed. 

Speaking of beds reminds Lord Dilling that he has 
slept wretchedly in the room his hostess has assigned 
him, and though he is reluctant to suggest it, he is finally 
induced to change rooms for the night with Mrs. Ebley. 
She frequently sleeps in the room given him in the win- 
ter, and would rest quite as well there as in her own 
room. He must, she insists, change with her. 


ARTHUR — Very well, as you are so nice about it I’m 
going to accept. But you might be an angel and do one 
other thing for me, will you? 

Mrs. E — Of course! 

ARTHUR — If you see any of the others as you are 
going to bed you might say nothing about it; they 
“pabea understand and think me selfish and rather a 
ool! 

Mrs. E — Of course I won’t. I'll go and see to it at 
once, and I’m furious with you for not telling me before! 

ARTHUR (takes her hand, kisses it) — The difference 
between you and me is, you’re an angel and I’m a selfish 
swine! 

Mrs. E— Don’t be ridiculous! (She exits.) (He 
picks up the parcel, looks at it, holds the string, hesi- 
tates; takes the string off it—there is nothing in the 
parcel.) (Willie Wynton enters.) 

WiLLiE— Good! Glad you are here! (Goes to 
table.) Can I pour you out a whiskey and soda? 

ArtTHUR— You can! A large one! 

WiLiie — Been a devilish amusing week-end, Arthur! 
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ARTHUR — Devilish! 

WILLIE — I’ve enjoyed it! (Gives him drink.) Great 
fun! Sorry it’s over! What a darling that little Chey- 
ney woman is! 

ARTHUR — You like her? 

WILLIE — Enormously! She has all the qualities men 
like in a woman! 

ARTHUR — Quite! I often wonder what a feller does 
when by accident he finds out that a woman he admires 
hasn’t any of the qualities he thought she had! 

Witte —I don’t know. I suppose he’d be a little 
disappointed, wouldn’t he? 

ARTHUR — Are you asking me? 

WILLIE — Yes! 

ARTHUR — Speaking for myself, I should be bloody 
angry! 


The curtain is lowered for the change of scene. When 
it rises Lord Dilling is sitting on the edge of the bed 
in Mrs. Ebley’s room, holding in his hand a rope of 
pearls. The room is in semi-darkness. 

There is a slight noise outside the door. Lord Dilling 
quickly turns out the night light. Softly the door is 
heard to open and close. The flash of a small electric 
lamp reveals Mrs. Cheyney. Quietly she turns toward 
the bed. At the same moment Lord Dilling turns up 
the bed-light and faces her. 

“Do you know, I had a feeling that you would come,” 
he says, locking the door and putting the key in his 
pocket. 

For a moment she tries to dissemble. She has come 
for the aspirin Mrs. Ebley had kindly offered to give 
her. But she soon abandons the pose and demands that 
he open the door. 

That he has no intention of doing. There is a penalty 
attached to her coming. If, however, she is eager to 
arouse the house and let every one know who she really 
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is, there is a night bell right near her that she can ring. 
For the moment she decides to accept the situation and 
sits down. Graciously he offers her the cigarettes. 


Mrs. C (blows cigarette smoke to the ceiling) — How 
did you find out, Arthur? 

ArTHUR—I recognized your— what is Charles to 
you, by the way? 

Mrs. C — My butler! 

ARTHUR — I meant in his spare time! 

Mrs. C—My butler! (Pause.) How did you rec- 
ognize him? 

ArTHUR — I saved him from gaol once before! 

Mrs. C— You couldn’t see your way to making a 
habit of it? 

ArTHUR —I have always had a horror of doing the 
same thing twice. 

Mrs. C —I sympathise! 

ARTHUR — By the way, where is Charles at the mo- 
ment? 

Mrs. C (points) — Underneath that window with a 
very bad headache, waiting for the aspirin! 

ArtTHUR (laughs) — Are you married to him? 

Mrs. C—I am nothing to him, except that we are 
in business together! What terribly nice cigarettes! 

ARTHUR — I'll send you some! 

Mrs. C—That’s sweet of you! I'll give you my 
address tomorrow — when I know it. 

ArTHUR— Why? Are you thinking of changing your 
present one? 

Mrs. C—I have an idea that you may make it difi- 
cult for me to keep it! 

ArTHUR—I? Certainly not! 

Mrs. C (looks at him) — But I’m right in saying that 
I can’t keep it at the same price? 

ARTHUR — It’s obvious that one always expects to 
pay a little more for a thing one wants enough! 
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Mrs. C — Quite! But I don’t think I want it enough 
to pay your price! 

ARTHUR — But I have never mentioned it! 

Mrs. C — Haven’t you? 

ArTHUR — I confess I have been wanting to spend an 
evening with you like this ever since I knew you! I even 
offered you marriage. 

Mrs. C — But I refused! 

ARTHUR — You did! But surely the assumption is 
you have changed your mind? 

Mrs. C — How clever of you! So if I understand 
you rightly, if I agree to stay, you say nothing? 

ArTHUR — Nothing! 

Mrs. C — And if I don’t? 

ARTHUR — I shall still say nothing, but you will be 
found here in the morning! 

Mrs. C (looks at him, laughs) —That’s an original 
way of punishing a crook! And only another crook 
could have thought of it! 

ARTHUR — Yes? It amuses you? 

Mrs. C—Immensely, but of course I know it 
shouldn’t! In fact, I realize if I were really a nice woman 
I should hate you, but I don’t, I feel rather flattered! 
There’s something rather attractive in being locked in a 
room with a man even if it’s against your will! 

ARTHUR — I hate you to say that! Because the only 
reason I have locked the door is to prevent any one 
coming into it, thereby saving you from explaining why 
you ever came into it! 

Mrs. C (satirically) — Quite! As crooks go, do you 
know the difference between Charles and you? 

ARTHUR — No? 

Mrs. C — Well, Charles robs with a charm of man- 
ner, and you rob with violence! 

ARTHUR — That’s not fair. I feel I am behaving most 
generously! 
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Mrs. C — Would you mind my sending a message to 
Charles? 

ArtTHurR — How do you propose to do that? 

Mrs. C —The lights have told him Mrs. Ebley is 
awake. All that he is waiting to know is if I’m all 
right, or if I am discovered. The manner in which I 
pull those curtains is the signal. 

ArtuurR — Which of the messages do you propose to 
send him? 

Mrs. C—I’m going to send him a message that ’m 
quite all right! (She goes to the curtains, pulls them 
slightly.) There! Now the poor darling can go home 
quite happy! Open the bottle, Arthur dear! Let us all 
be happy! 

ARTHUR — A good idea! 


Lord Dilling continues the urbane but unbending 
cynic. He is inclined to marvel at her audacity in try- 
ing to convince him that she is not all the things he 
evidently thinks her. She sips the champagne he has 
given her and suddenly, in a flash of anger, dashes 
what remains in the glass in his face. He is angry, but 
controls himself. 

“And what does that mean?” he inquires, 

“That means if you don’t believe that I have never 
done this before, you will at all events believe I am not 
going to do it now!” 

“Just as you like.” 

Again she demands that he open the door, and again 
he refuses. She runs to the night bell. If he persists 
in his refusal, she tells him, she will arouse the house. 
He persists. 

“You’re much too sensible to take the risk of being the 
guest of King George for probably five years rather than 
mine for one night!” 

“You’re wrong. Five years with King George wouldn’t 
be nearly as long as one night with you! Give me that 
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key! (He laughs.) Very well, then. I am _ over- 
whelmed with loyalty. God save the King!” 

She pushes the bell, which is heard ringing loudly 
through the house. Followed by the scurrying footsteps 
of the aroused guests. Soon they are all in the room 
and properly horrified by their discovery. Calmly, Mrs. 
Cheyney offers to permit Lord Dilling to tell the truth 
about her. He refuses and she starts to tell them her- 
self. Lord Dilling interrupts her. 

“Tl tell you,” he says, gently pushing Mrs. Cheyney 
aside. “I—I persuaded Mrs. Cheyney to come into 
this room by false pretences —in the presence of you 
all I humbly tell her that I have behaved like a cad and 


I’m sorry!” 


Cad! You’re the lowest thing I have ever 


known! 

WILLIE — My God! 

Mrs. C —I don’t know what to say to you, Arthur! 

Mary — Arthur, how could you? 

Joan —I had no idea you could do a foul thing like 
that! 

Mrs. E— So, pretending you couldn’t sleep, and ac- 
cepting my offer to change rooms was merely a trick to 
get this girl into it! 

ARTHUR — Yes! 

Mrs. E— How could you? 

Exiton — I for one will, and I hope every decent per- 
son in the world will cut you! 

Mrs. C— Everybody should, except the Insurance 
Company —they should love him! 

ARTHUR — Be quiet! 

Mrs. C — Mind your own business! 

Mrs. KE — What do you mean, Fay? (Mrs. Cheyney 
puts her hand in his dressing gown pocket, takes out 
pearls, gives them to Mrs. Ebley.) 

Mrs. E — What is the meaning of this? 
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Mrs. C — Only this. I like them as much as you do! 
(Pause. They all look at her.) 

ArtTHuR — You damn fool! 

E.tton — My God! You mean you— (She looks at 
him.) 

Joan—Fay? (There is a pause.) (Elton walks 
to her, looks at her, tries to say something.) 

Mrs. E— Please go, Mary! Joan! (Mary turns and 
walks out. Willie follows her.) (Joan walks down, 
looks at her, exits.) I don’t know what to say to you! 
I’m angry — disappointed — I — I — I — prefer to deal 
with you in the morning. Please go! (Mrs. Cheyney 
hesitates, is trying to say something, walks slowly out.) 
This is too horrible! I simply can’t believe it! 

ELton — There is no mistake? (Arthur shakes his 
head.) 

Mrs. E — It’s too awful, too terrible, too horrible! 

ARTHUR (takes her arm) — Let me advise you to go 
back to your room. It is so much wiser to discuss all 
this in the morning! Please! I’m sure I’m right! 

Mrs. E — Yes, | suppose so. Good night to you, or 
good morning or whatever it is! (Arthur takes her to 
the door.) (She exits.) 

ARTHUR (walks back to Elton) — Sorry I can’t offer 
you a drink, Elton. Oh yes, I can! Have a drop of our 
fiancée’s! (Gives Elton glass.) 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


As Mrs. Ebley’s house guests come down to breakfast 
next morning they are nerve-worn and plainly distressed 
in mind. None of them has slept much and all are 
greatly disturbed as to just what future action they 
are to take with Mrs. Cheyney and her butler-accomplice, 
the incomparable Charles. 

As the one most vitally concerned, Lord Elton is 
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plainly the most distressed of all. To think, as Lady 
Maria reminds him, that the one woman of all women 
in the world he has chosen to be his wife should be a 
crook is terrible. 

“What fools we are all going to look,” observes Mrs. 
Ebley. “Not only have I asked her here, but with pride 
I have introduced her to every one I know!” 

With Charles they do not anticipate any trouble. He 
expects no sympathy, as he has told them when he 
came over early to give himself up. And their obvious 
duty is to send Mrs. Cheyney to jail with him. But — 
it might be better for all concerned if they were to offer 
Mrs. Cheyney the alternative of returning to Australia 
with alacrity. That way they would be rid of her for- 
ever. 

Lord Elton agrees that sending Mrs. Cheyney to jail 
is out of the question. The resulting scandal would be 
most distasteful to one of his position. Think of the 
public offices he holds!) Think of what it would mean 
to a man who has consistently contributed letters to The 
Times on all forms of social reform, not to mention sub- 
jects of religion! He simply would have to give up 
writing to The Times on any subject whatever! 

Nor can he get out of it by pitting his word against 
that of Mrs. Cheyney and denying everything. Unfortu- 
nately there are other complications. It happens that 
when he proposed marriage to Mrs. Cheyney he had 
done so by letter. And in that letter he had expressed 
himself quite freely as to his private opinion of them all. 
And Mrs. Cheyney still has that letter. “Dilling says 
the cinema rights of it alone are worth ten thousand 
pounds,” he confesses, ruefully. 


Mrs. E — Do I understand that you have put on paper 
anything which might sound in the least disparaging 
about me? 

Eton — As I intended to marry her, she being an 
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Australian, I thought it my duty to point out to her the 
people to know or not, as the case might be. 

Marra—-Am I to understand we are among the 
“nots”? 

ELton — Yes! 

Mrs. E — You beast! How dare you! 

Marta — What are you doing in this house now? 

ELTton — Unhappily the answer to that is in the let- 
ter too! I explained to her that I had never visited Mrs. 
Ebley before, and the only reason I was doing so now 
was because she was going to be there! 

Mrs. E—I am to sit here and be insulted like this! 
Can I do nothing! 

E.tton—I do feel for you very much! You don’t 
suppose, had I known this was going to develop I 
should have written that letter, do you? 

Mrs. E—TI imagine you capable of anything! 

Marta — So do I! You shouldn’t be president of a 
hospital, you should be in one! 

ELTon — I agree! 

Mrs. E — How did Dilling see this letter? 

ELTon — Being a business man, fortunately I kept a 
copy of it! (Takes it out of his pocket.) It will pain 
you, but you had better read it! 

Mrs. EK —I don’t want to read it! 

ELton —I insist! It will convince you of the very 
difficult position we are all in with this woman! 

Mrs. E (reads it) —How dare you—how dare you 
— write a letter of this sort! 

ELton — Because I had no idea she was a woman of 
that sort! 

Mrs. E—Do you realize if this woman shows this 
letter written by you my position in society and in the 
world generally is ridiculous and at an end? 

ELton — Perfectly! Dilling says if it were his letter, 
and he were her, he wouldn’t sell it for twenty-five 
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thousand pounds! We are in an extremely awkward 
position! 

Obviously, they agree, the only thing for Elton to do 
is to get back the original of the letter on the best terms 
he can make. But Elton has already seen Mrs. Cheyney 
and promised to forgive her everything if she will 
return the letter. To which she has sweetly replied that 
she is holding it until they have all forgiven her and 
Charles as well. 

Lord Elton’s unpopularity with his hostess and his fel- 
low guests grows apace. Nor does his reiterated excuse, 
that had he the remotest idea that the letter would ever 
be read or seen by any one except Mrs. Cheyney he 
never would have written it, alter their decision to cut 
him completely once the matter is adjusted. 

Lord Dilling, who has the distinction of having been 
mentioned in Elton’s letter as “one of the most unmiti- 
gated blackguards walking about this earth,’ advances 
the suggestion that it is not now a question as to what 
they propose to do with Mrs. Cheyney, but what Mrs. 
Cheyney is going to do with them. 

“There are but two alternatives facing us,” declares 
Lord Dilling. “One, let us be English men and women, 
and hand her and Charles over to justice. . . . The 
other, let us throw ourselves upon her mercy and buy 
the letter back!” 

To this they agree, with the further suggestion that 
it is up to Lord Elton to settle the figure at which the 
purchase shall be made. Elton is willing, but he be- 
lieves it would first be better to try to convince Mrs. 
Cheyney that they do not, in fact, attach any great 
importance to the letter, that they will agree to pay 
her passage back to Australia if she will return the 
letter and there let the matter end. If not they are 
prepared to turn her over to the police. 

To strengthen this bluff, Willie Wynton suggests, 
they should send for a policeman and let Mrs. Cheyney 
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and Charles see him. That should prove that they are 
not people who are going to be trifled with. 

They agree to this and the officer is summoned. Then 
they send for Mrs. Cheyney and Charles. When they 
come they are both quite calm, and extremely polite. 
But they are not at all interested in Lord Dilling’s sug- 
gested compromise. They realize, as Mrs. Cheyney 
explains, the awkwardness of their position, and the 
seriousness of its possible consequences, but they are 
quite determined to go to jail. The penalty for their 
crime, they realize, may be considerable, but they think 
that by exercising a certain charm of manner they may 
get off with three years. 

“Charles and I,” she says, “in our humble way have 
tried to live up to the highest tradition of our profes- 
sion —a profession in some form or other we are all 
members of — and that tradition is, never to be found 
out, but if you are, I say if you are, be prepared to pay 
the price!” 

The policeman is announced. “You see, Mrs. Chey- 
ney, we are terribly serious,” warns Mrs. Ebley. 


Mrs. C—It’s your duty to be, Mrs. Ebley! 

Maria — It seems to me you are a very stupid young 
woman not to accept such a good offer instead of being 
taken away by that horrid policeman! 

Mrs. C — Not at all — he may be charming! ( Rises.) 
Are you ready, Charles? 

CHARLES — Yes, my sweet! 

Mrs. C — Before we go, I would like you to know 
how pained Charles and I are at having, through our 
stupidity put you to all this trouble. We feel it almost 
as much as the loss of your pearls, Mrs. Ebley. 

CuarLes — Indeed we do! 

Mrs. C — And as I shall never see any of you again, 
{ would like you to know how much I have enjoyed 
knowing you all, and how sorry I am to lose such nice 
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friends. Goodbye, Lord Elton. It was sweet of you 
to ask me to be your wife! Charles? (To Mrs. Ebley.) 
Please don’t bother to come down—we'll find the 
policeman. Goodbye! 

Ex_ton — Mrs. Cheyney! 

Mrs. C (stops) — Yes? 

E._ton — I] — er — have something to say to you! 

Mrs. C — Yes, Lord Elton? 

Marta — Come and sit down. 

Mrs. C — Sit down? 

Mrs. E — Yes, sit down. 

Mrs. C — But the policeman you sent for? 

Maria — Oh, damn the policeman! 

Mrs. C — But isn’t it rather bad manners to even keep 
a policeman waiting? 

ELton — Er — [I —lI wanted to say this — 

Mrs. C—TI’m sorry, but I’m afraid I can’t listen to 
anything you have to say with a policeman waiting. 

ExLton — Send that infernal fellow away! 

Mrs. E — What shall we tell him? 

Dituinc (to Willie) —Tell the policeman there has 
been a mistake and we don’t want him. 


At this point they are all convinced that the bluff is 
over, and the succeeding propositions are more business- 
like. Lord Dilling raises the offer to five hundred 
pounds and passage to Australia. But Mrs. Cheyney 
has no desire to go to Australia. She is not at all sure 
she would like Australia. She really comes from the 
lowly suburb of Clapham. 

The bid is raised to a thousand pounds, but even that 
does not in the least interest Mrs. Cheyney, and when 
Lady Maria curtly demands to know her usual charge 
for the return of letters she faces that lady with the first 
show of spirit she has displayed. 

“Speaking as one fallen woman to another,” she 
answers Maria, “there never have been any letters; but 
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if there had been my charge would have depended 
entirely on the position and the manners of the people 
mentioned in it. (Rises.) And as I don’t propose to 
sit here and be insulted I will, with your permission, say 
goodbye!” 

With some difficulty Mrs. Cheyney is induced to recon- 
sider, and accept Lady Maria’s grudging apology. The 
offer of a thousand pounds is increased to five thousand, 
but it is Charles who makes this offer. His money, he 
considers, is as good as Lord Elton’s. 

“If I sell the letter,” finally agrees Mrs. Cheyney, “I 
will do so not in the sense of blackmail, but more in 
the spirit of breach of promise, for ten thousand 
pounds.” 

That amount, heatedly insists Lord Elton, is more than 
he will pay. But he, too, reconsiders, and nervously 
writes his check for the amount. 

With a wry little smile of victory Mrs. Cheyney 
accepts the check — and tears it into small pieces. 


Mrs. E— What are you doing? 

Mrs. C — I’m doing what I did with the letter! (Gives 
envelope to Lord Elton.) 1 hope you will find all the 
pieces there, Lord Elton. 

ELTON (takes it from her) — You — you — 

CHARLES (wipes his eyes with handkerchief) — For- 
give me! Ten thousand pounds gone down the drain, it’s 
more than I can bear! And I have tried so hard to make 
her a crook! 

ELTron — You’ve torn the letter up! 

Mrs. C — Wasn’t it stupid of me? 

Exton — I think that it was very generous — 

Maria — Nonsense, she wouldn’t have torn it up if 
she had known she would have been offered that sum for 
itt 

Mrs. C— You’re never right about anything. I tore 
it ap after Charles had told me it was worth twice that 
sum! 
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Cuartes — As I watched her tearing it up I cried for 
the first time in fifteen years! 

Mrs. C — Poor sweet, it was a cruel thing to do! 

Dittinc — Why did you tear it up? 

Mrs. C — Courage, I was born with plenty; dishon- 
est inclinations (looking at them all), I was given my 
share; decency, they gave me too much! 

Mrs. E— Decency indeed! If Lord Dilling hadn’t 
rung that bell last night, decency wouldn’t have pre- 
vented you taking my pearls! 

Dititinc — Lord Dilling didn’t ring the bell. Mrs. 
Cheyney did! 

Exton — Mrs. Cheyney did? What do you mean? 

Dituinc (to Mrs. C) — Go on, tell them! 

Mrs. C — It will embarrass you! 

Dittinc — An unmitigated scoundrel is never embar- 
rassed! 

Mrs. C — Very well! If it hadn’t been for decency, I 
might be wearing your pearls —or others, at this mo- 
ment, provided by Lord Dilling! 

Dittinc —Charmingly expressed, most touching. 
You will gather, my dear Elton, at all events your pri- 
vate opinion of me — was correct! 

EL_ton — Obviously! 

Marra — You mean to tell me you took the risk of 
being clapped into gaol and rang that bell! 

Ditiinc — She did! 

Marra — Nonsense, Arthur; it’s sweet of you, but not 
fair to us to defend her like this! 

Ditiinc —I give — 

Mrs. C —It’s all right. I can understand her not be- 
lieving it; I gathered from that letter she didn’t ring 
the bell and there was no risk of gaol! 

Maria — How dare you! 

CHARLES — She’s a grand woman! 

Maria — Be quiet, you horrid man! 
CHARLEs — Wrong again! I’m just a simple, toler- 
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ant, ordinary sort of feller who only takes material 
things that don’t belong to him—and judging by that 
letter, the husband of — 

Maria — Be quiet! 

ELTon — There is one question I would like to ask — 
why are you a crook? 

CHARLES — She isn’t! But God knows I tried to make 
her one! I’ve taught her to take watches — and tie-pins 
she can remove like an angel — she’s the greatest expert 
I have ever known — but there is always a catch in the 
good things of life —she won’t take them! 

Mrs. C — You mustn’t be angry with me, Charles, it’s 
that decency that I’m cursed with that prevents me! 

CuHArLEs —I couldn’t be angry with you, my sweet! 


The tension relieved, they are now profoundly inter- 
ested in what influences in her life were responsible for 
Mrs. Cheyney adopting the profession of a crook. She 
did it, she tells them, to improve her social position. She 
had, she says, started life as a shop girl, in the stocking 
department. She may not look like a shop girl, she 
admits, but there is an even greater tragedy than that. 

“Darlings as they are, I don’t think like one. . . . So 
Charles was good enough to say that I was meant for 
better things — secretly in my heart I believed I was — 
but as a shop girl I realized there were no better things. 
Loving beauty, nice people and everything that was 
attractive, I took the risk—I became a pupil of 
Charles.” 

Now Lord Elton, trying to make some sort of amends, 
offers to start Mrs. Cheyney in a business of her own, 
and the others are quick to agree to be her customers. 

“Pll do more than that,” Lord Dilling insists, with 
enthusiasm. “From the first moment the shop opens, 
Elton and I give you our word of honor we will never 
wear anything but women’s underclothes! And quite 
frankly, up to this moment I always believed Elton did! 
I apologise, Elton!” 
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They are also curious about Charles. “With your 
brains, Charles,” Lord Dilling observes, “it seems a pity 
you have not used them to better purpose.” 

“One of His Majesty’s judges may use those exact 
words to me one of these days,” Charles replies. “But 
you can’t have everything. When I was thirteen years 
of age a trustee sent me to Eton, where I remained for 
five years wondering why I hadn’t been sent to Harrow! 
From there, for another three years I was sent to Oxford, 
where I remained wondering why I hadn’t been sent to 
Cambridge! With the result that at the early age of one 
and twenty I found that life and I were two dull things. 
So I decided to take it into my two hands: I began it as 
blackmailer! But that was too easy —the world is so 
full of honest people that whenever you said ‘I know all,’ 
they parted with such alacrity that this became even 
more dull than the world and myself! So I went for 
higher and greater things! I hate parting with it, my 
lord, because, being the first I ever took, I treasure it; 
but there is your gold watch I took from you on Derby 
day five years ago!” 

“My dear Charles, I’ve always wanted to meet the 
man who took it, and I hope you will do me a favor — 
keep it.” 

“ That is very nice of you, my lord —I will. So long, 
Dilling.” 

Charles continues his goodbyes to the company, and 
to Mrs. Cheyney, though she insists she is going with 
him. He will not hear of that. He has decided to take 
a trip around the world, and she is not included in his 
plans. 

“Whenever you come into a person’s life, come into it 
instantaneously,” he advises her. “When you go out of 
it, go out even quicker. Goodbye, my love!” 

“Charles, I’m going to cry!” 

“Don’t do that, my sweet; but I’d be terribly sorry if 
you didn’t want to.” 
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With Charles and the others gone, Lord Dilling takes 
charge of the situation. He has, it now appears, apprised 
his father, the bishop, of his feelings and his intentions 
toward Mrs. Cheyney. He has confessed his love for her 
and his fear that, considering the weakness and wicked- 
ness of his past life, she will not have him. He also has 
related the adventures of Mrs. Cheyney’s past, and even 
these have failed to stir an adverse opinion in the bishop’s 
mind. In fact the elder Dilling is of the opinion that 
Mrs. Cheyney is not only an exceptional woman, but that 
she loves Arthur — else she never would have rung the 
night bell and suffered the exposure of her past. 


Mrs. C — What a darling he sounds! I would rather 
like to meet him! 

ARTHUR — I said we’d be punctual. 

Mrs. C — Do you think he'll like me? 

ARTHUR — He'll adore you. 

Mrs. C — Do you? 

ARTHUR = Teribly What is more important, do 
you? 

Mrs. C — Much more than terribly. I wish, though, 
that — (He stops her speaking and kisses her on the 
forehead.) What’s that? 

ARTHUR — That’s the last of Mrs. Cheyney. 

Mrs. C—I’m so glad! (Arthur kisses her on the 
cheek.) And that? 

ARTHUR — That’s the beginning of Lady Dilling! 

Mrs. C—Beast! You're never happy unless you 
make me cry! 


The curtain falls. 


THE BRIDE OF THE LAMB 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By Witit1am Hurwput 


THE most definite success of the late season was that 
of a bold and fundamentally true drama of psychologi- 
cal influences called “The Bride of the Lamb,” written 
by the William Hurlbut who has many times come within 
hailing distance of a popular success, notably with 
another sex study entitled “Lilies of the Field,” a bright 
comedy, “Romance and Arabella,” and more recently 
with a forceful but short-lived drama called “Chivalry.” 
“The Bride” was produced in Greenwich Village late 
in March by Macgowan, O’Neill and Jones in association 
with Robert Milton, who owned the producing rights. 

A majority of the reviewers were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the play, and particularly complimentary to 
Alice Brady for her dynamic performance in the prin- 
cipal réle. In the village, and with the public naturally 
attracted by the Freudian drama, “The Bride of the 
Lamb” established an immediate popularity. The 
larger crowd, however, true to its traditional demand 
for pleasant entertainment in the theatre, was slower 
of response. At the end of four weeks the attendance 
justified the removal of “The Bride” to a larger theatre 
and it was taken up town to the Henry Miller, where it 
continued successfully until mid-June. 

The scene is the living room of Dr. Roy Bowman’s 
house in a small middle western town, a comfortable, 
“tasty” room in a one-story sn oUapS It is a bright Sunday 
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morning and the Bowmans are at home, though most 
of the neighbors are at church. Dr. Bowman is_ not 
much of a churchgoer, seeing he has to work hard all 
week at his profession, which is that of dentistry, and 
there were so many things for Mrs. Bowman to do 
around the house this particular morning, and it took so 
much time to get her twelve-year-old daughter Verna 
ready for Sunday school, that she did not go either. 
Being of a strongly religious nature Mrs. Bowman feels 
a little like a backslider, and when she remembers that 
she also missed service the Sunday before her conscience 
really gives her quite a twinge. 

Bowman is rather a soggy individual of forty years. 
“He gives no impression of being a big man, although 
by dimensions he is tall and broad. His hair is thin 
and grows into a soft down at the neck. His expression 
is aggrieved, his lips pouting; they seem to have carried 
over into manhood the fibers of childhood with the 
hurt pouting look there is an underlying surliness. At 
the same time his face breaks easily enough into smiles; 
when the mood for smiling is there it ripples with in- 
genuous, smiling, soft globular surfaces of pleasant- 
ness . ‘i 

“His wife is a trim, almost buxom little woman of 
thirty-three. Her friends call her a practical little body. 
She is meticulously neat in her appearance. She was a 
pretty little girl. Her gaze seeks her husband, where he 
sits sunk into his chair, with a searching look, distressed, 
hoping for a sign that his mood is not so bad as she 
knows it to be. There is a flutter of trepidation, too.” 

The cause for Ina Bowman’s trepidation, it transpires, 
is Dr. Bowman’s liking for liquor. He is, we gather 
from her nervous, bird-like fear, about to take some- 
thing, even though dinner is almost ready and Vernie 
sure to be right home. And he is one who, giving way 
to a thirst, is likely to devote days to its quenching. 

It’s getting a holt on you,” warns Ina. “You start 
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like this, and then you go on for three days, and last 
time it was four, just lying there and drinking all the 
time — oh, dear— All by yourself— I don’t see 
how you can — Still that’s better than if you went out 
to do it. Oh, Roy, please think of Vernie and me, and 
the neighbors and everything.” 

But Roy’s only answer is the reiterated statement, 
accompanied by a suitable grimace, that his stummick’s 
bad, and of course when a man’s stummick’s bad some- 
thing has to be done about it. : 

Roy is for the moment diverted by the antics of a doy 
he sees through the window and finds comical. And 
likewise by the parade of the neighbors on their way 
home from church. He grows quite cheerful at the 
window sights, and even defiant of the Lord’s day 
traditions. He whistles a tune and clogs a step or two, 
much to Ina’s dismay — she thinking of what the neigh- 
bors would say if they were ever to suspect what a fella 
the doctor is when the comic mood is on him! 

It is the smell of burning squash that calls Ina to the 
kitchen, and it is Ina’s absence that appeals to Roy as 
being the perfect time for him to snitch a drink in his 
room. Which complicates the family situation when 
Verna comes home from Sunday school. Dinner is 
ready and poppa is missing. It is Ina’s hope that poppa 
has gone out for a walk and her fear that he hasn’t. She 
tries to distract her daughter’s attention from the sit- 
uation by requesting a report of the neighbors at church. 
Later she seeks to excuse the delayed dinner by explain- 
ing her fears for poppa’s health. “I’ve been afraid 
poppa was going to have another of his bad spells,” 
she says, “but I guess he isn’t. You know poppa has 
these bad sick spells, Vernie. If anybody asks you, 
you'll always know to say he has these sick spells. 
Won’t you, Vernie?” 

But Verna is no more than lightly impressed. In fact 
she is free to admit, though quite dispassionately, that 
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she does not like poppa. Which, to Ina, is a terrible 
thing for her child to say — especially on Sunday. 


Ina — You mustn’t say such awful things! That’s 
wicked. Poppa’s a good poppa to you. And poppa’s 
good to momma. Poppa works hard. He’s to the office 
sometimes till nine o’clock in the evenings! Poppa 
works after office hours lots of times. Poppa pervides 
well. He does his best. You mustn’t ever say such 
naughty things as that, Vernie. Poppa tries hard to do 
everything for you—and for momma. (The reproach 
has had its emotional effect: Verna is flooded with con- 
trite tears. She is still lying prostrate, her arms flung 
out. Ina cannot resist working a little farther into the 
emotional vein which she has uncovered; she is also ex- 
periencing the actor’s joy.) 

Ina— Poppa’s a good, kind father. Sometimes if 
poppa’s cross we must remember he’s the bread winner, 
and how hard poppa works for us — filling teeth and 
extracting and the long hours, and putting up with 
people—my! (Verna is by this time a welter of blub- 
bering, indulging in all the sounds known to tears — 
snuffing against her hands for want of a handkerchief.) 
There now. Here, take momma’s. Dry your eyes. Don’t 
let poppa see your crying. Blow your nose nice, dear. 
There’s fricassee chicken and dumplings. (Verna is now 
sitting up, her face a blotch of excretions.) 

VERNA (after sufficient blowings, and dabblings, and 
sniffs, and gulping to speak) — Dump-plings —? 

Ina — A new way with raisins in. 

VERNA (gulps instead of blowing —it seemed the 
quicker of the two) — Rai-zuns —? 

Ina —So now be a good girl. Think how bad you 
make God feel looking down on his little girl this bright 
lovely Sabbath morning and she’s just home from Sun- 
day school. Aren’t you sorry to make God sorry? 

VERNA (in a penitent voice) — Yes, 


OREN SRR ES RE EE LED 
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“THE BRIDE OF THE LAMB” 


Ina: “Oh, Rev. Albaugh—I want you—I can’t live without I go 


with you... . Pll die left here 
with you—!’ 


(Crane Wilbur and Alice Brady) 


Rev. Albaugh! I got to be 
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Ina — There now, that’s better. (The bedroom door 
opens and Roy steps out. He stands regarding them 
with an expression on his face which Ina recognizes all 
too well.) 

Ina— Oh—! Oh, Roy —I thought you was out —! 
Verna darling, run see to the chicken for momma — turn 
the burner down quick —! (Verna saunters out, switch- 
ing from side to side as she walks.) 

Ina—Oh, Roy, now—! Oh, you have—! Oh, 
Roy —! Come back and lie down. Stay lying down 
there, Roy. Come, Roy — 

Roy — What’s the matter? Is my little Vernie back 
from Sunday school? 

Ina — Yes. But come, Roy. Please! (She leads him 
back into the bedroom.) (Verna returns.) 

VERNA (yelling) —It wasn’t burning —I turned it 
down. (Ina enters.) 

Ina — Poppa’s not feeling well, dear. Don’t go in 
to disturb him. Poppa’s going to have one of his sick 
spells, I’m afraid. 

VERNA — Why don’t you have the doctor? 

Ina (vaguely) —If he gets worse— (She sits down 
quietly, sobered, sick at heart.) 

VERNA — Well, aren’t we going to have dinner? 

Ina — Oh, yes. Come, I'll get you yours. Momma 
won’t eat now —I don’t feel hungry. 


Mrs. Bascom drops in on her way home from church, 
charged with the latest gossip, which includes the story 
of certain young folks being right gay on a picnic to the 
Falls that included at least two bottles of Italian wine 
and girls who smoked cigarettes. There is a bit, too, 
about that fast Mrs. Andrews and the crowd she runs 
with. 

But none of it is as exciting as the Bascom report 
of the last episode in the movie serial that has been 
running Sat’day nights at the theatre —a story in which 
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the heroine is simply worn out repelling the dishonor- 
able advances of one daring villain after another. 

Verna has finished her dinner and successfully pouted 
and begged herself into the privilege of wearing her 
new white shoes when Margaret Avery joins the circle. 
She is thirty-five, thin, angular and possessed of “a 
large, loose mouth that grimaces.” Margaret brings 
news that is really exciting: The Rev. Sanderson T. 
Albaugh, the famous Tent Evangelist, is coming to town 
this very week! 

The Rev. Albaugh, it appears, has been saving souls 
literally in droves during his campaigns in nearby 
towns. 

There has been some talk about his methods, Miss 
Avery admits. His ways are not just what one might 
expect the ways of a servant of the Lord to be— but 
he does save souls and that, as the Rev. Johnson says 
—the Rev. Johnson being the local pastor —is doing 
good work. 


Mrs. Bascom — This town needs a real good spiritual 
revival! 

Ina — It certainly does. I haven’t been to a revival 
—my, since I was a girl. It was to a revival that I 
came to Christ! What denomination is he? 

Marcaret — Oh, not any! 

Ina — Not any? 

MarcarEt — No, Rev. Albaugh is just a good man 
and a great preacher. He ain’t any church. He ain’t a 
regular minister, y’see. 

Ina — Oh! 

MarcareEt — I just stopped in to tell you. I knew you 
wasn’t to church. 

InA— Thanks It’s good news to hear. If there’s 
anything I can do to help — 

Marcaret — They'll want us to assist in prayers 
and the singing, I guess. And talk with those that 
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haven’t got the grace to go forward and work with ’em. 

Mrs. Bascom —I wonder if they’d like the loan of 
my organ? 

Ina — We ought to fix up the pulpit kind of some 
way — we'll borrow Mrs. Pinkham’s palm. 

MarcaretT (dubiously) — Ye-uh. It got broke though 
the last funeral that borrowed it, and Mrs. Pinkham 
said she declared if she’d ever loan her palm again 
for nobody’s funeral or even church, she said. It’s get- 
ting all wore out, she said. 

Mrs. Bascom — Well, there has been a lot of funerals. 


Mrs. Bascom and Miss Avery are gone. Roy Bowman 
is still in his room and refuses to be disturbed, either 
by Ina’s almost tearful pleading through the door that 
he let the liquor alone or by any of the other activities 
of the house. 

Verna is back from her play and restless and her 
mother tries to entertain her by taking her on her lap 
and telling her a story. It is a nice, imaginary story in 
which momma and Verna figure as two who go away 
off somewhere and become two quite different persons 
and live in a handsome house with pillars — and a rose 
garden — 

“And momma’s in the lovely house,” dreams Ina; 
“momma’s got new dresses and a necklace, and a large 
touring car —and momma comes down the steps, and 
my dress is clinging soft gray georgette, and my hat’s got 
a long curving feather — and the touring car is waiting 
at the door, and the kind gentleman is smiling gently at 
momma for keeping him waiting a little, but —” 

“Who’s the kind gentleman?” demands Verna, whose 
interest in momma’s story has been no more than casual. 

“Momma was just making things up,” admits her 
mother, as the light of creation dies from her eyes, and 
her voice resumes its normal tones. 

“Is the big house poppa’s house?” 
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“Jump down, dear, jump down. Momma can’t sit 
here all day with you.” 

Now Roy Bowman is out of his bedroom, a trifle 
thick as to speech but showing in no other way the result 
of the stummick treatments. He would be friendly, 
even jocular, with Vernie, but is rather put out of coun- 
tenance by the child’s staring at him and by the fact 
that his query as to why she is not in Sunday school 
when he should know she has been home for hours quite 
mystifies her. 

“Poppa’s been to sleep and forgot,” Ina explains. 
“Hadn’t you better go back and lie down again, Roy? 
. . . Vernie, don’t you want to go over and see if Emma’s 
back yet?” 

Verna doesn’t want to go any place, but Ina man- 
ages to herd her out of the room finally, and to get Roy 
back into his room, just before the Rev. Johnson and 
the Rev. Sanderson T. Albaugh call. The Rev. Johnson 
is “‘a slight man, with a red but thin, scraggy kind of 
face.” The Rev. Albaugh is forty years old, “a lithely, 
muscular man; an unctuous intimate quality of voice, 
warm, urgent; vigorous, genial, magnetic; handsome 
of face only in so much as these qualities make for good 
looks. There is nothing ministerial about him; he 
suggests rather a cross between an actor and a business 
man. He is surcharged with vitality; his presence is like 
the silent but felt dynamics of a high-powered motor. 
His speech comes in a ready, easy flow of words, grat- 


ingly suave.” The Rev. Johnson presents him to Sister 
Bowman. 


ALBAUGH (shaking hands) — Glad to meet you, Sister 
Bowman — mighty glad indeed! It is a pleasure indeed 
to step into a little home like this, nestling here in this 
little city, where motherhood and love of Jesus shine 
in the very way your windows are washed. Yes, sir — I 
can tell a Christian home by the washing on the line! 
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Ha-a-a-a! (He laughs his ready, unctuous, embracing 
laugh.) You won’t find me a regular parson, Sister 
Bowman. (Slaps Johnson on the back by way of 
apology.) With all due respect to our brother here — 
no, I’m one of God’s freaks — I’m God’s side show. I’m 
a go-getter for the Lord! Ain’t that right, Brother 
Johnson? (Brother Johnson grins his confirmation.) 
I’m out to put Jesus Christ on the map. And I’m going 
to do it right here in Spring Valley. Yes, sir, beginning 
tomorrow night, next week is going to be God’s week 
— Amen. 

JOHNSON (chiming in a little late, but it is his inten- 
tion to keep in the band wagon) — Amen! 

ALBaucHu — No, I ain’t a regular parson — but some- 
how I think the Lord has forgiven me for dragging in 
souls by their heels and the seat of their pants! ’Cause 
that’s the way I get ’em! Soon’s He counted up, Brother 
Albaugh, He said, it’s all right — pardon me — my mis- 
take — you go right on and gather ’em in, He says. 
One hundred and seventy-three saved last week to Osgo- 
hoola. Two hundred and five week before that. That’s 
the record! It’s results counts. And I get ’em. 
Beautiful little place you got here, Sister—a God- 
fearing Christian home. 

Ina (has stood almost dismayed, but fascinated, dur- 
ing the flow of Albaugh’s speech) — Oh — er — well — 
we — Rev. Johnson knows I try to do my best — 

Jounson — I'll tell you why we called especially this 
afternoon, Sister Bowman. We— 

ALBAUGH — Yes, he’ll tell you why we called. I don’t 
mean to intrude my humble self, a stranger in your 
midst like this — except on business, God’s business — 
Amen. 

Jounson — Yes, we— (Then bethinking himself.) 
Amen —! We came to see Doctor Bowman, about his 
lot —the lot he owns over in back of the coal sheds. 
Brother Albaugh would like to pitch his tent there — 
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Atpaucn (taking the words out of his brother’s 
mouth) —I hold my meetings in a tent, Sister — I’m a 
Tent Evangel. All I ask is the lot of bare ground to 
pitch God’s tent on. 

Ina — Why, I’m sure — 


Before she can continue the bedroom door opens and 
Roy Bowman enters. He has overheard the conversation 
and is not only glad to meet the Rev. Albaugh, but proud 
to let him have the lot for the revival, if they will only 
be careful about driving in over the wooden sidewalk. 
More than that, when the Rev. Johnson explains that he 
is looking for a place for the Rev. Albaugh to stay 
during the week, Roy, grown suddenly expansive, sees 
no reason why Iny should not offer the evangelist the 
use of the Bowman’s front room, and agree to board 
him during the week. 

The proposition flusters Ina considerably, she being 
conscious of just how plain the room is, and all, but the 
Rev. Albaugh is delighted at the suggestion. That, 
indeed, is true Christian hospitality. And before much 
more can be said about it he has accepted the matter 
as settled and is quite ready to move in. 

Now the Rey. Johnson and Dr. Bowman have gone to 
bring the Rev, Albaugh’s valise from the depot, and Ina 
is trying again to voice her apologies for the plainness 
of her home. 


ALBAUGH — Don’t apologize. After the traveling I’ve 
done, and sleeping in hotel beds! Up all last night to 
make the trip here to be ready to start the Lord’s work 
prompt. Yes, Sister Bowman, I live a homeless life. 
Yet I am happy in it—happy! To labor in the Vine- 
yard — what more can any poor sinful man ask? Where 
the laborers are few, but the spiritual rewards are rich. 
When I see the repentant souls come forward to give 
themselves to Christ, then I cry, thank God — Amen! 
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Ina—Amen! (Throughout, since Albaugh’s en- 
trance, Ina has sat as if transfixed, her eyes on Albaugh 
like dog’s on its master. During this last speech, her 
hands have clasped, her eyes have stung with tears, her 
gaze has adoration in it.) 

ALBAUGH (continues; she is a good audience; he 
begins this time in a lower, confidentially emotional 
key; he is unconsciously histrionic) — Sister, if I should 
tell you the sorrowing sinful hearts that are brought to 
me in my work! (Louder, stronger.) If I should tell 
you of the glory when those repentant sinners come to 
their Saviour. (His voice vibrant with masculine ecs- 
tasy.) Oh, the blood shed for us—the blood of the 
Lamb —the blood that can wash the blackest sinner 
white! God is merciful—Jesus can save! (Ina is 
quivering with responsive emotion, all but sobbing.) 
There’s times without number when I have plead for 
seven hours with sinners — plead without food or rest 
— seven hours on end I have exhorted souls to give them 
grace. And at the last when the very blackest sinner 
steeped in defilement — when his heart has melted and 
been washed in the blood! When I have been able to 
look up to my Master in Heaven and say, Father, here 
they are —take them to Thy breast. Then — and only 
then — have I dropped where I stood — dropped in my 
tracks right there in the pulpit. But, oh, what a joy to 
give your strength! But these are things that a worker 
in the Vineyard must expect — 

Ina — Oh, if —if I could only do something — to 
help you —! 

ALBAUGH — Give me your prayers, Sister. 

Ina—TI'll pray night and day for you—TI’ll never 
stop praying for you, Rev. Albaugh. You — you’re — 
you’re — (hushed — reverent) you're like Christ . . . ! 

ALBAUGH — Oh, no—no. I’m only a poor humble 
sinner like all of us. (He glances down at his shoes.) 
Look at those shoes — how far I’ve tramped in them — 
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I’m embarrassed coming into your tidy house with such 
dirty shoes. 

Ina — Oh, that’s all right — that’s nothing. 

Axbaucu —I believe ll take a little nap now, if I 
may. 

Ixoteaten there’s the room. I’m afraid you'll find 
it just a very plain room — ' 

AtpaucH —I’ll stretch out for forty winks. And 
don’t worry about your bed spread — I'll take my dirty 
shoes off. Oh, I know you good housekeepers, you see! 
And say—let me have Brother Bowman’s blacking 
brush and [ll shine ’em up a little, too. 

Ina — Oh — let me —I’ll do it —! 

AtsaucH — I couldn’t think of that, Sister. 

Ina — Please — it’s nothing — I’ll clean them for you 
while you’re taking your nap. Just set them outside the 
door. It’s nothing — 

ALBAUGH — You’re very thoughtful indeed. Ah, what 
a nice room! This is very nice. 

Ina—I hope you'll find it comfortable. It’s just a 
very plain— (He goes in and closes the door — the 
end of her sentence trails off unspoken. She remains 
with her eyes fastened on the door through which he 
has gone. She is enthralled, entranced. In a moment 
ieee door opens a little way, and he puts the shoes 
oul. 

AvpaucH — I’m ashamed of the looks o’ these shoes 
—! (Ina’s breath catches until he has closed his door 
again. Then she crosses to the shoes and takes them 
up. She stands, her eyes fixed absently, the shoes drawn 
up to her breast as the curtain falls.) 


ACT II 


It is the following Saturday evening. For a week the 
Rev. Albaugh has been holding revival services in his 
tent, to the great spiritual excitement of the town, 
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The child Verna is protesting loudly that she wants 
her supper and her mother is not home. Her father, 
again somewhat alcoholic but able to speak connectedly, 
is trying to quiet her lest she awaken the Rev. Albaugh, 
who is resting in his room gathering strength for his last 
meeting. 

Suddenly Roy Bowman makes a discouraging discov- 
ery. Some one has taken his money out of his pants’ 
pocket. And he must have money. There is something 
he wants to buy. 

Verna offers to loan him fifty cents out of her bank — 
but Verna’s bank is empty, too! All her savings, most 
nine dollars, are gone! She is in tears and hysterical at 
the discovery when her mother comes. 

Ina makes light of the loss. The money can’t have 
been stolen. And if it has been she will make it up. 
She will put more money in Vernie’s bank. . . . 

Ina is alone. Secretly she takes from her bag a shin- 
ing new gold watch and chain. “She gazes at it with a 
glow of joy, lost in the dream with which the watch is 
connected in her mind.” 

She as secretly puts it away again when Verna comes 
rushing back from the kitchen to thank her for having 
fixed supper and left it all ready. 

But the supper Ina has fixed is not for Verna. It is 
the Rev. Albaugh’s snack — fried chicken and cold slaw, 
potato salad, and cake. Verna must not touch that. 
There are cold beans and bread and butter in the 
kitchen for Verna, and a piece of fried liver. 

A moment later the Rev. Albaugh accepts the snack 
with profound thanks. It is a supper fit for a king, and 
he will take it to his own room and eat it. It will give 
him strength for his last great meeting, Ina hopes, her 
eyes enveloping him as he goes. 

Mrs. Bascom and Margaret Avery drop in to inquire 
for the Rev. Albaugh. They, too, are anxious as to how 
his physical strength is holding out. 
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Ina (self-conscious, and enjoying her importance as 
the dispenser of this news, and of her position as chate- 
laine to the evangelist) — Rev. Albaugh’s resting just 
now. And having his supper. I just now took his sup- 
per to him. I fix it for him on a tray, so’s he can have 
it right by his bedside if he feels like. (The visiting 
ladies receive each item of news with suitable impressed 
attention. ) 

Mrs. Bascom — Does he eat well? 

Ina — Oh — yes, fairly. But it’s spiritual food that 
keeps up his great strength! 

MarGarEt — Oh, yes — yes, indeed! 

Ina — He’s a man of marvelous strength. A very 
powerful man physically. He’d have to be to give him- 
self to his preaching like he does! He has such power- 
ful arms — 

MARGARET (agape with interest) —Has he? 

Ina — Great strength! Powerfully developed muscles. 

Marcaret — Yes, he looks that way. 

Mrs. Bascom — His spiritual work makes a great call 
on his physical strength. 

Ina— But he has the physical strength — that’s it. 
He’s like a man of iron! He could break me in two 
with his one hand. 

MarcarET — His wonderful speaking voice! I’ve 
never heard such a wonderful delivery. 

Ins — Oh, yes. His great chest development helps 
his speaking, of course. It it wasn’t for his great devel- 
opment, Rev. Albaugh couldn’t ever carry on his spirit- 
ual ministrations like he does! 

Mrs. Bascom — The town’s like another town from 
this week of prayer and praise. 

Marcaret — Three hundred and over converted, and 
the last great night tonight! 

Mrs. Bascom — Oh, religion is a living force! (Ina 
receives this with a becoming pride, almost as though 
she participated in the honors.) 
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Ina — Oh, yes, indeed, Rev. Albaugh has done a great 
work, 


Not the least of the Rev. Albaugh’s great works, 
thinks Mrs. Bascomb, is his conversion of Vernie. Not 
only has Christ sanctified Vernie, Ina admits, but the 
child has been so filled with the spirit of Jesus that she 
can’t sleep. She keeps calling out to Jesus all through 
the night, and “speaking in tongues.” That is how the 
Rev. Albaugh explains it. When Vernie began to con- 
fess her sins at meeting and ask God to soften her heart 
she began suddenly to speak funny words, a sort of gib- 
berish. And that, said the Rev. Albaugh, was speaking 
in tongues. 

Suddenly Mrs. Bascom notices that Ina’s house has 
been fixed up. There are several new decorative touches. 
A pair of long tapering candles, for one thing. Ina 
bought the candles, she admits, to give a little touch of 
style to the house. They’re all the rage in the East, she 
hears, and the minute she saw them she wanted them. 
Some might think they made the room Roman Catholic, 
she admits, but not if there isn’t a cross anywhere 
around, 

Roy Bowman, back from his shopping tour, is in- 
clined to take issue with the women on the question of 
the great inspirational work the Rev. Albaugh has been 
doing. He for one is glad the week’s over. Such-goings- 
on! “’Tain’t natural,” he insists. 


Roy —No, sir! I was there. I was to the meetings. 
I see Vernie going on like that! °’Tain’t natural. (The 
two callers are reprovingly silent, with grim mouths.) 

Roy — Rev. Albaugh is an earnest man—A godly 
man — I ain’t denying that. But when — 

INA (with an intensity that trembles upon the verge 
of a breakdown) — He’s God’s anointed —God’s own 
anointed, Roy Bowman! 
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Roy — He’s a powerful preacher — but things goes 
too far down to that tent! 

Marcaret — Three hundred and fifty souls saved for 
Christ since last Monday night and the great harvest to 
come this evening —is that going too far I’d just like 
to ask? 

Roy — Well, that’s all right, but just the same things 
goes too far. Vernie’s nerves are all upset. First thing 
you know all this will bring back her St. Vitus’ dance 
again like she was troubled with two summers ago. 

Ina (suddenly whips out at him with low-voiced, viru- 
lent unction of rage) — You're a low, ignorant drunken 
sot, Roy Bowman, to say such things! (The two women 
gasp at this.) 

Roy (keeping an even temper, but keeping it stub- 
bornly) —I maintain what I say. 

Ina —I don’t want to listen to one more word of your 
blasphemy! (Her face is livid, her eyes pin points of 
fury at him.) 

Roy — I maintain that things goes too far. You don’t 
call it going too far when a respectable married woman 
gets up in an open meeting and tears her dress open, 
exposing her form before the hull tentful? 

Ina — She never did! 

Roy — I seen her. 

Ina — And if she did it was giving herself to God! 

Roy — You don’t call it going too far when our re- 
spectful citizens men and women—rise up and 
scream and jump and froth at the mouth, and have 
paroxysms? —I do! I call it going too far. And 
then fall down right in the aisle, and lay there stiff like 
corpses? I call it going too far. 

Mrs. Bascom— You don’t understand. It’s God 
working in their sinful hearts. 

Ina — It would be better for you, Roy Bowman, if you 
should give yourself a little to the spirit of Christ that 
works in those sinful breasts! 
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Roy —I maintain it’s going too far. And what about 
poor old Miss Nettie Allen being took to the insane 
asylum yesterday just from getting overwrought up at 
the tent? I maintain that’s going too far. 

Ina — You’re in a state you don’t know what you’re 
saying, or God would strike you dead, Roy Bowman! 

Roy (as he goes back to his room) —I know what 
I’m saying. (He closes the door.) (There is a strained, 
tense silence between the three women.) 

Ina (suddenly crying) —I can’t help it! He’s like 
that! You don’t know what I have to put up with! I 
hate him! I loathe him — great big soft-bellied hulk! 
I'd die if I had to touch him ever again! I hate him — 
I hate him! I wish the Lord might strike him down! — 
soft, greasy, pudgy old nasty thing! (She is trembling, 
and sobbing hysterical tears.) 


Gradually Ina becomes quieter. She is a little cha- 
grined at having made a scene, but she is at the end of 
her patience. They know now, they must now, what 
she has been putting up with for years. Yet she cannot 
bring herself to leave Roy or to get a divorce. The 
disgrace would kill her. She’s a brave Christian 
woman, they assure her. The Rev. Albaugh has given 
her strength, says Ina. 

A moment later Ina suffers another shock. Mrs. 
Bascom and Miss Avery have really called to ask her to 
contribute to a little token of respect the community is 
getting up for the Rev. Albaugh. They have raised forty- 
seven dollars and they need thirteen dollars more to get 
him a sixty-dollar watch they have picked out. They 
had hoped to get a handsomer one for ninety dollars, 
but somebody had bought that just this evening. 

There is a gleam of triumph in Ina’s eyes as she tells 
them, a little curtly, that she can add nothing to their 
fund. Nothing at all. 
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Now the women have left and Ina calls the Rev. 
Albaugh from his room. 


ALBaucH — Guess it is most meeting time, Sister Ina. 

Ina (suddenly speaking rapidly, low) — Rev. Al- 
baugh, I wanted to give you a little something — please 
take this — it’s nothing —just from me— (She drops 
the watch into his hand.) 

AtsaucH — What? — why, it’s beautiful —a watch! 

Ina — S-sh! 

AxsaucH (lowering his voice, they speak hushed) — 
Why, Ina. . . (At the intimate use of her name for the 
first time she draws in her breath sharply, and a tremor 
runs through her.) 

Ina — Tain’t much — just to remember by — (With 
a low, terrible intensity.) You will remember, won’t 
you, Rev. Albaugh? (For reply he closes his hand 
against her upper arm in a caress. At the touch she 
stiffens convulsively, and gives a sobbing intake of 
breath through clenched jaws, starting back a step away 
from him.) 

ALBAucH — There —there! It’s all right . . . I 
know . . . be careful . . . (Jna stands with her arms 
stiffened at her sides, her eyes closed against the stinging 
tears, shuddering.) Be careful... ! 

Ina (still with closed eyes) — You won’t ever forget 
—being here? and me... ? 

AupaucH — Never! (His impulse is to touch her 
again, but he realizes that it is better not; he moves 
away.) 

ALBAUGH — You’re a noble little woman, ll —I’ll 
pray for you always. 

Ina — Yes —I want your prayers — give your prayers 
to me — fill me with your prayers — fill me — I’m weak 
—I need your strong prayers—I need the fountain of 
your prayers! 

ALBaucu — All right now. . . wait . . . I better get 
to the mecting. 
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Ina (breathless) — Yes — yes! 

ALBAUGH — It’s been a wonderful week — you’ve 
been wonderful—a great help—you’ve helped me, 
Sister Ina. Sit near to the front tonight —so’s I can 
get the help from your spirit — it helps me . . . (She 
stands now with her hands clasped at her breast, rapt.) 

Ina — Yes, I will—I will, Rev. Albaugh — What 
ever you tell me I’ll do — whatever — tell me more what 
I can do for you in Christ! 

Asaucn — I better go now —I better go. (He goes 
out; his manner is somewhat that of stumbling blindly.) 
(Ina becomes a little faint, unsteady; she leans up 
against the wall, dizzy — then goes to the window where 
she can watch him as he goes down the street.) (The 
curtain falls to indicate the passing of a few hours.) 


The meeting is over. Ina is the first one home. “Her 
face is ravaged, her hair straying, her eyes overbright. 
She is still in the grip of the ecstatic frenzy of the past 
two hours.” 

She walks feverishly, blindly about the room, “her lips 
moving with utterances of religious ecstasy, breaking 
into phrases of the hymns.” 

“Holy . . . holy . . . Blessed Jesus . . . Blessed 
Jesus . . . Amen. . . Jehovah will save . . . Jesus 
will sanctify . . . holy... holy . . . cry his name 

. . Hallelujah . . . sanctified ...Amen... !” 

She grows quieter. Now she is standing in front of 
the door to her husband’s room. There is vituperative 
hatred in her voice. “Lie there,” she all but shouts. 
“Lie there —drunken sot—lie there —stink there — 
sot — drunken sot —soft old flabby sot — lie there!” 

Verna is home from the meeting. “She is like the 
frayed-out end of a dishrag.” She had wanted to wait 
and walk home with the Rev. Albaugh, but the women 
were crowding around him, and wouldn’t let her near 
him. She wails her disappointment. 
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They were probably presenting him with their old 
sixty-dollar watch, ventures Ina. Verna doesn’t want 
to go to bed. She wants to wait until the Rev. Albaugh 
comes and prays for her. She is afraid she may die 
in the night and her soul will be lost. But she finally 
is quieted and got to bed with the promise of the re- 
vivalist’s prayers when he does come and a piece of the 
layer cake she missed in the afternoon. 

The Rev. Albaugh drags himself into the room and 
drops exhaustedly into a chair. Immediately Ina is 
fluttering around trying to minister unto him. Wouldn’t 
he like something hot to eat? Or drink? All he wants 
is a glass of milk, and a snack. 

Now she can wait no longer. She must know about 
the watch. Did they give it to him? They did? But 
he had hers all the time, didn’t he? And he will al- 
ways keep hers, won’t he, and wear theirs only for show? 


ALBAUGH — Yours means more to me— of course 
. . « (The silence between them again.) I must get a 
good rest tonight. What with catching that early train 
in the morning 

Ina (her face draws, she catches her under lip with her 
teeth) — Have you got to go then? 

ALBaucn — My call is to Winterville by to-morrow. 

Ina (a choked sob) —I can’t bear your leaving! it'll 
be awful! — it'll be awful! It'll be like a grave here! 
—and me in it! — it'll be awful! 

ALBaucH — No—no. Come now. We all have our 
crosses to bear. 

Ina — Some things is too much. (The silence again.) 
If I could travel along —if I could be a help ! 

ALBAUGH — Ina ! 

Ina—I could play the organ—I could get your 
snack nights —! I want to serve Christ too ! 

ALBAUGH — But, Ina — we dassent! 

InA— You don’t want me! You’re glad to leave! 
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AtpaucH —Iny! don’t say that! —it’s terrible hard 
for me to go—too.. . 

Ina (almost a cry of triumph in her voice) —It 
i: eased 

Apaucu — It’d be wonderful that way —if it could 
be — us two working for the Lord together side by side 
— doing the Lord’s work— you and me, Iny! — Oh, 
God! (Suddenly covers his face.) (This is too much 
for Ina’s overstrained emotions. She drops on her knees 
before him.) 

Ina — Oh, Rev. Albaugh —I want you —I can’t live 
without I go with you—! (Her hands are fluttering 
over him, over his head and bent shoulders, fearful to 
clasp, yet instinctively caressing.) ll die left here — 
Rev. Albaugh! I got to be with you—! I don’t know 
—TI got to be with you ! 

ALBaucH — No — no — no! 

Ina — You don’t know what it’s like here — you’ve 
seen things —I don’t need to tell you — he’s lying there 
now dead drunk — he’s awful —I hate him so —I love 
you, Rev. Albaugh —I love you in our blessed Saviour 
—TI worship you — Ill be your slave — walk on me — 
I'll worship you! I’ve gotto.. . 

ALBAUGH (takes his hands from before his face now, 
and grips her hands; their hot faces close — wild — 
frenzied )—Ina — Ina — for God’s sake—Ina—we can’t 


—we dassent—Ina—! (As he speaks he is raising 
her — she is limp, following his movement.) 1 never 
. any woman like you— We got to remember 


what’s right 
Ina — Take me — take me — 
ALBAUGH — You’re sweet—Iny. Iny . . . You're 
my honey little bride. . . 
Ina — Take me — take me 
ALBaucH — We dassent do things, Ina— We got 
to remember — we got to remember 
Ina — Take me — take me 
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AtBaucH — My soft honey sweet — little bride girl 
. . « (She all but swoons in his arms. Suddenly with 
a convulsive movement, he regains something of his con- 
trol — pushes her from him— puts her in a chair.) 
God! (Ina crouches whimpering, murmuring.) Ina 
—we got to remember—we can’t—Oh-h! I got to 
go now! (Ina gives a moaning cry.) Don’t — don’t! 
I'll get my valise —there’s a late train—— due now — 
lemme get on it ! (She goes into the room.) 

Ina — Don’t — oh — don’t leave me—I can’t stay 
here—! (She returns with his valise.) 

A.Lpaucu — Iny — we got to remember —I got to go 
for your sake ! 

InA —I don’t matter — but you mustn’t do anything! 
It’s for your sake! Yes— you go—! Hurry — you'll 
miss the train ! 

AtpaucH —No, I got time— it’s only two squares 
down 

Ina — Write a letter to me—! Oh, how can I ever 
get along — ! 

ALBAUGH — Pray, my Iny — pray for strength — seek 
your Saviour 

Ina — Good-by 

AtBpaucu —I don’t dast to kiss you—! (He kisses 
her — dashes out.) (Ina takes a few reeling steps, then 
falls to her knees.) 

InA— Our Father in Heaven — Blessed Jesus — Thy 
Son — Take me — take me — Amen — Jesus walking in 
light — Jesus the Son — take me — fill me — Thy blood 
— wash me in the blood — Praise God the Lamb — the 
blessed Lamb — the Son of Man — Jesus the Lamb — 
bathe me in the fountain of the Lamb —the Bride of 
the Lamb—Thy Bride—beautiful Jesus—strong in spirit 
—strong — take me unto Thy arms — Jesus my bride- 
groom—my bridegroom—Fountain of blood—Fountain 
of love—fill me—spray over me—Thy love—fill me— 
fill me . . . Take me—bridegroom—bridegroom . . . 
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(She falls back in a paroxysm, gasping, twisting, shud- 
dering on the floor. Gradually she quiets and lies inert, 
tremors racking her at moments. In the stillness there 
is @ surreptitious tap at the door. It opens and Albaugh 
comes in. Still lying prostrate she turns her head to 
see him. She utters a low moaning cry a little of 
despair, much of ecstasy. Without words, as though 
moved by a force beyond his own volition, he drops 
his valise, steps to her, falls to his knees by her side. 
He bends low over her. Ina’s arms reach up around 
his neck. She draws him down to her as the curtain 


falls.) 


ACT III 


The next morning, which is Sunday, Verna Bowman is 
getting ready for Sunday school and carrying on a 
series of preliminary devotions by singing lustily bits of 
various hymns. 

Ina, interested in the routine duties of her home, 
moves about mechanically, with a kind of intent absent- 
ness. ‘Her mood is calmer on the surface, but a kind of 
deadly calm. There is a set, ironlike, implacable quality 
in her. It is as though her consciousness were already 
determined upon a certain desperate course without yet 
being aware of that determination. The hysteric grip 
upon her psyche has strengthened; it has been driven 
inward, as it were, to fasten the more relentlessly upon 
the sources of self.” 

Verna, still impressed with the glory and completeness 
of her conversion, is eager to devote herself entirely to 
the new life. She wants to go to church. She wants 
to go to Wednesday night prayer-meeting, too. Sunday 
school isn’t anything much to her now. She wants to 
give testimony. She wants more of the Rev. Albaugh’s 
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prayers, for fear she has not been sanctified enough. 
Verna is rather difficult this morning, but Ina finally 
sends her to her room to complete her dressing. 

Then she softly calls the Rev. Albaugh. He is pale 
and haggard, but “their speech this morning is quiet, 
dull — in contrast to the tremulous intensity of the scene 
last night.” 

Ina again asks him to take her away with him. 
Someway it seems to her that she has got to go — just 
got to. But the Rev. Albaugh is firm. It can’t be that 
way. It wouldn’t be right. He has had his call from 
the Lord and he must go on with his work. 

Ina realizes that, and yet there must be some way. 
There would be a way if it wasn’t for that drunken hus- 
band sleeping in the next room. The sot! 


AtBaucH — It’s his weakness. He’s a good husband 
and father when these spells ain’t on him. 

Ina — Oh, good enough. That ain’t it! He’s there! 
If he was a saint it ud be the same. He’s there! Did 


you sleep? 
ALBAUGH — Some. 
Ina —I had the funniest dream —! I dreamt I had 


to go along a road to get to church — it was the church 
tower I had to get to — the steeple, a great high steeple, 
—and right across my way was a log across the road — 
an awful big log — it was bigger than any log I ever did 
see actually, and I was struggling to remove it, and know- 
ing I had to get to the church tower —I woke up in a 
perspiration! Funny the way you dream. But about 
your going, and me staying behind . . . somehow that 
can’t be. 

ALBAUGH — "Course I don’t hold with divorce really, 
but still 

Ina — It would make terrible talk me divorcing Roy! 
And could I— And it takes a long while and everything 
— months —I don’t know how long. Oh, of course I 
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know I can’t go with you — or join you— _ (She is con- 
vulsed by a racking sob, which she controls.) 

ALBAUGH — There — don’t — Oh, Iny, little girl . . . 

Ina — You do love me like you said? 

Avgsaucu —I love you more’n I said— more! There, 
there — we mustn’t talk like this now. We've got to 
keep holt of ourselves. 

InA— Oh, dear! Oh, mercy, mercy! My heart’s 
just gone outside my body with you—! I’m shut into 
a grave alive—! (Her black look goes toward her 
husband again.) If it wasn’t for him—! He just lies 
there like a log—might just as well be a log lyin’ 
there—! If it wasn’t for him how things could be 
then. . .! (Her voice rises with a heartbroken cry of 
blissful longing on the last words.) Oh, dear, oh, 
mercy, mercy! 

ALBaucH — Don’t Iny — don’t! 

Ina — Yes, 0’ course it was a wicked thought for me 
to say you might give up your call. With the work you 
do, and everything — How long ago was it you was 
called, Rev. Albaugh? 

ALBAUGH — Bout seven years now. I’ve been most 
everything in my time. I been an actor. I was on the 
vawdeville stage. And I joined up with a circus once. 
And I’ve been a barker for Carnivals. And I been 
most everything. I couldn’t tell you —some things I’d 
be ashamed to tell you. Then one night I felt like a 
hand was laid on my spirit —and like a voice sez to 
me in my ear — Come to me, there is work in the vine- 
yard, and the laborers are few. Do you mean me? 
I sez. Yes, Sanderson Albaugh, the voice sez. I tried 
to put it out of my mind. I laughed and joked—I 
blasphemed and I got drunk. But I couldn’t forget the 
voice that called me. And so I give up fighting against 
God, and I sez, I’m here, Lord —I’m your servant, do 
with me according to Thy will. And I begun my preach- 
ing right there and then. And the power come to me, 
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And since that day they’s been nine thousand three 
hundred and fifty souls my humble preaching has saved 
for Christ! Amen. I never was religiously ordained — 
not by elders and the layin’ on of hands — but I been 
ordained by a greater One. Oh, yes, my life would 
make a book of marvels. I’ve often thought — some 
day I might write it. It might be the means of helping 
some poor sinner like I was. 

Ina—I got to follow you— somehow — leave all 
and follow you ! 


Verna is back with her white shoes, and the shoe 
polish. She has been cleaning them, at the toes, where 
she has rubbed them kneeling so much at the revivals. 
She has daubed her hands with the polish and some of 
it is on her face where she has drawn her hand across 
her mouth. Ina sends her back to wash her face. 
Shoe polish is poison, she warns. Just the other day 
a little girl had drunk some and died 

Ina takes the polish away from Verna and as she 
does, “the desperate course which has been unconsciously 
determining in her consciousness now springs to the fore- 
front of her mind. It grips her. It becomes dominant. 
It has her in its power. With nothing surreptitious in 
her manner — only a controlled white heat of purpose — 
she goes into her husband’s room” . . . 

Mrs. Bascom and Miss Avery stop in on the way to 
church. They have come again to inquire after the 
health of the Rev. Albaugh and to pass a word with 
Mrs. Bowman, but with no wish to disturb either. They 
will set a little. And while they set, Verna, continuing 
putting on her shoes, organizes an impromptu religious 
service to entertain them. She sings hymns for them, 
“There is a fountain filled with blood, drawn from Im- 
manuel’s veins,” and “What can wash away my sins? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus.” Then she leads in 
prayer, and they, a little embarrassedly, but without 
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knowing just what else to do, join her in the Amens. 
Finally, when Verna’s prayer goes endlessly on, they de- 
cide not to wait any longer. 

When Ina comes from her husband’s room she is 
plainly laboring under a tense strain, though she tries 
to resume normally her household work. She takes up 
her workbasket and starts to sew, which horrifies Verna. 
Sewing on the Sabbath! Verna can’t understand what 
has gotten into her mother. 

There is a knock at the door. A strange woman is 
calling, a large woman of thirty-eight, with blonde hair 
“that has been touched up for many years, a face 
hardened by life but not by nature, a pleasant, gar- 
rulous, harmlessly vulgar woman.” 

She is Minnie Herrick and she is looking for the Rev. 
Albaugh, she explains to Ina. 


MinniE — It’s many a long day since I’ve seen him! 
And it’s many a long day since he’s seen me! I guess 
you'll laugh maybe when | spring it—I’m his wife! 
(Ina is silent; gradually she seems to shrink, to grow 
smaller and smaller, her face to pinch and draw, as 
she sits in her chair with her eyes fixed on the woman 
who never stops her flow of words.) Yes, sir, his wife! 
He’ll be surprised. I shouldn’t wonder. It’s eighteen 
years since I haven’t seen nor heard hide nor hair of 
him — eighteen years! I’m not blaming him —I’m not 
blaming him,— we had our differences, and I was to 
blame, too, I s’pose. And times was hard — we couldn’t 
get work. You know how ’tis. We was in vawdeville. 
I met him that way. He left me — he left me flat. You 
know how ’tis — But that’s all long ago and past and 
forgotten. I s’pose I wouldn’t even have heard tell of 
him again but for his taking up this revival work! I 
happened to see a squib in a paper and the name struck 
me — Albaugh, I sez to myself, that was Sanderson’s 
mother’s name — You see he took that name evidently. 
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And then Sanderson ain’t a common first name. It’s 
Sanderson Herrick, I sez, as I’m alive! It’s like him to 
take to revival work, if it ain’t him all over! I sez. I 
haven’t come to make trouble for him—TI ain’t that 
kind. You know how ’tis—I’d like to see him again 
after all these years, and maybe he’d like to see me, I 
sez to myself. All that’s past and gone. But to think of 
his being a preacher! I always said he had a wonderful 
personality. And whatever he does he does heart and 
soul. How soon you think he'll be in? Huh—? I 
sez, how soon do you think he'll be coming in? 
(Ina’s voice is dry, her lips move, but no sound 
comes from them,—she can only shake her head a 
little.) Huh ? —you don’t know? Well, if it ain’t an 
imposition I’d like to wait. Yes, he’s a wonderful man 
— always was. I always knew he’d make his mark. 
I’ve got on pretty well myself. I give up the stage and 
been living in Parkersburg, West Virginia. I was took 
dreadful sick years back, and when I got up from the 
hospital I went south, and after one thing and another 
I landed in Parkersburg, and I’ve got a right comfortable 
business here now —hair dressing and Beauty Parlor, 
and rooms above, no board though—I couldn’t be 
bothered. Nice people I’ve got in my house. Nothing 
shady. Oh—there !—is that him? (The door opens 
and Albaugh enters. On the second look, he recognizes 
his wife.) 

ALBauUGH — Huh — ? 

MinniE— Do you recognize me, Sanderson? Yes, 
‘tis me! Here I am! I was just telling Mis Bowman 
I hadn’t come to make you no trouble —I ain’t that 
kind, you know that, Sanderson! Even if you did leave 
me flat once. But bygones are bygones. You haven’t 
changed such an awful lot, Sanderson! 

Ina (in @ strange, thin voice) —You never said — 


ALBaUGH — Minnie! . . . I—I thought you was 
dead — ! 
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MinniE — Me dead! Hah — that’s a good one! No, 
sir, not me! I’m alive and kicking! 

AupaucH —I heard you was. . . ! 

Minni—E — You heard I was—! If that ain’t like 
you, Sanderson Herrick! to not bother to find out! 
That’s just off a piece of everything he’s ever done, Mis 
Bowman! —a drifter if there ever was one! Never 
looked the matter up! (Her attitude towards this is that 
of indulgent almost amused, reproof.) No, sir, I told 
em they wouldn’t ever carry me out of that hospital — 
I’d walk out on my feet—and I did! So you thought 
I'd kicked the bucket—! He couldn’t a cared much to 
find out, I will say! 

ALBAUGH (wiping the sweat from his brow) —1—I 
heard you was dead, Minnie. I— No, I didn’t go look- 
ing up proof — No, I didn’t— You know how it was 
— we'd parted —I thought it was true you was dead, 
Minnie... 


Ina begins to laugh convulsively. She becomes 
hysterical and shrill. Verna is crying. The Rev. Al- 
baugh calls to her to go get a doctor and to call her 
father, and as she runs to her father’s room Ina screams. 

“Don’t let her go in there — don’t let her go in there!” 

She would stop Verna, but is not quick enough. The 
child is backing out of the room, her face blanched 
with terror. “Poppa... .! Poppa. . .! Look at 
Poppa!” 

“Hush up! Shut up — shut up —” yells her mother. 

Albaugh and Minnie Herrick are staring, agape and 
petrified, into the bedroom, as the curtain falls. 


The coroner is there. And the sheriff. The Rev. Al- 
baugh, stunned and helpless, can only murmur his 
disbelief that the thing has happened. 


CoronER— He died of poisoning from that shoe 
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polish —there’s the bottle of it— and then her own 
emotions on top of it all—! I guess it’s up to you, 
Sheriff — 

Apaucu — She couldn’t have done such a thing — 
she couldn’t have! 

Coroner — Don’t seem so — but you see for yourself, 
Rev. Albaugh. Overstrained maybe —I dunno. Seems 


like things might have been too much for her... Life 
is too much for some. Seems as if we aren’t equal to 
combating with life—some of us. Any of us! — take 
it one way and another. . . 


SHERIFF — Where is she? 

Coroner — In there. The Doctor’s here. He’s with 
her. 

SHERIFF —I got to take her, I guess. (Sheriff looks 
toward the dining-room door, nerving himself to his har- 
rowing duty.) (The door opens and Ina enters, fol- 
lowed by the Doctor. Ina is smiling a silly, happy 
smile. Upon her head is a wreath of paper flowers, and 
a piece of white mosquito netting arranged something 
like a wedding veil.) 

Ina (simpering prettily) —Good morning! Good 
morning! How do you do all! Happy is the Bride 
the sun shines on! (She goes to the Coroner.) And 
you've been saved too. Praise God — Hallelujah! 
Over three million have been saved! Yes! What a 
harvest —! (She sings “Jesus is Mine.) (She goes 
up to the Sheriff, prettily.) I’m so glad to see you here. 
Won’t you set down? (She has paid no more attention 
to Albaugh than to the others —she has included him 
in her general impersonal greeting.) 

SHERIFF — We’re going to take a little drive now. 

InA— Oh, pardon me—just a moment. I forgot 
you haven’t met my intended! (She smiles a proud, 
happy, humble smile and indicates an imaginary figure 
at her side.) Let me introduce the bridegroom — Mr. 
Christ. Oh, I am such a proud and happy girl! 
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SHERIFF (touches her on the arm) —You better 
come with me now. 

Ina — Yes? Are we ready? (She links her hand in the 
Sheriff's arm. They walk up to the door. Ina takes the 
measured steps of a bride walking up the church aisle. 
She hums the wedding march — “Tum-tum-te-tum-tum- 
tum-te-tum’” — etc. Her head is drooped, her hands 
hold an imaginary bridal bouquet. She passes out thus 
on the arm of the Sheriff.) (Albaugh’s knees melt 
under him; he sinks to the floor covering his face.) 

ALBAUCH — God forgive me — God forgive me! 


The curtain falls. 


YOUNG WOODLEY 
A Play in Three Acts 


By Joun Van DruTEN 


CONSIDERABLE attention was drawn to “Young 
Woodley” in England when the censor of plays refused 
to sanction a London production on the ground that the 
play dealt too frankly with the discussion of sex as re- 
lated to the problems of adolescent school boys, and 
was, in effect, prejudicial to the good opinion in which 
English high schools were held. 

John Van Druten, the author, is a university lecturer 
in Wales and his play concerns the life with which he 
is most familiar. George Tyler, the American manager, 
who was in London at the time of the play’s appear- 
ance, arranged with Basil Dean for the American rights 
to “Young Woodley” and it was produced in Boston in 
the early fall. A few deletions had been made in the 
text, and the Boston reviewers, while admitting the frank- 
ness of dialogue, took no violent exceptions to the play. 

Transferred to New York, and presented at the Bel- 
mont Theatre, November 2, 1925, “Young Woodley” 
was hailed as one of the early season successes. Much 
of the reviewers’ enthusiasm was centered upon the per- 
formance of Glenn Hunter in the name part. The ap- 
proval of as large audiences as the Belmont would hold 
followed the press reception and the play continued 
successfully the rest of the season. In New York there 
was not even slight exception taken to the alleged bold- 
ness of speech, and while Broadway audiences are ad- 
mittedly of coarser grain than those of other American 
cities, it does not seem reasonable that this verdict will 
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be set aside by audiences West of the Hudson when the 
play is taken on tour. 

The first scene of the play is laid in the prefects’, or 
upper classmen’s room at Mallowhurst school, in Eng- 
land. It is a large, bright room, a gathering place for 
the boys, rather barely furnished with a large table and 
numerous straight-backed chairs. There are books and 
magazines scattered about and the remains of a tea are 
spread over the table. It is about 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon of a May day. 

Cope, a youthful “fag” whose undergraduate’s duties 
include such personal and room service as the older 
boys put upon him, is rebelliously clearing away the tea 
things and pleading with his immediate superior, Vin- 
ing, to be let off for the time being the washing up of 
the dishes. But neither Vining nor Ainger, another of 
the older boys, is inclined to be lenient with Cope. 
Vining, in fact, is insistent that not only should young 
Cope wash the dishes, but also himself, that he may be 
made fit for entrance into the presence of his betters. 

Furthermore Vining is hopeful that Cope has taken 
heed of the lecture given the school by the headmaster 
in assembly that morning, and that his morals will be 
duly improved. Let him thereafter be particular about 
keeping himself “pure in thought, word and deed,” as 
he was instructed to do. And if he doesn’t understand 
at what the headmaster was driving, as Cope insists he 
does not, let him wait until he is older or, perhaps, ask 
the head to elucidate further. If he won’t tell him, 
Cope might ask Mrs. Simmons, the headmaster’s wife. 

The headmaster’s lecture on morals is a good deal of 
a joke to Vining. He wonders if the head thinks they 
are a lot of fools. He wonders especially what Young 
Woodley thought about it. He’s a good deal of an inno- 
cent, Woodley, even if he does write rather passionate 
poetry about “dark-eyed maidens, supple-limbed” and 
all that sort of thing. 
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Young Woodley is shortly there to answer for him- 
self. But he has other worries. He has had another 
session with Headmaster Simmons and been none too 
politely reprimanded for the unhealthiness of his writ- 
ings — his poetry especially. The verse about the dark- 
eyed maidens had been printed in the school magazine, 
and Simmons did not approve of it at all. 


WoopLey — Simmy’s purity campaign makes me 
vomit. Not that I hold any brief for Riley, whatever 
he may have done — dirty little beast that he is. 

Vininc — Whatever he may have done? 

Woopiry — Well, the head wasn’t exactly explicit 
was he with all his biblical metaphors. I gather it was 
one of the housemaids in Plunkett’s. 

Vininc — Yes, the dark-haired one. Doesn’t say 
much for Riley’s taste. Still beggars can’t be choosers. 
Plunkett caught them in the pantry. Flagranti delicto 

. so to speak. 

Wooptry — How nice for Plunkett. 
ba (rises) — What rot it is sacking a man for 
that. 

Woopiey —I don’t see it. 

Vininc — Hell, yes. Ruining a chap’s whole life just 
for the sake of discipline. 

MILNER — What do you mean? 

Vintnc — Why his pater’s on the Army Council. 
Deuce of a swell. Riley was going into cavalry. He 
can’t go now. His whole career absolutely bust. 

AINGER — Serves him right. It'll do the rest of the 
school good anyway. 

Vininc — What do they think we are — Celebate 
monks? Good Lord, it’s human nature, isn’t it? I 
was over in France last year; met a lot of French fel- 
lows. Things are pretty different over there I can tell 
you. Why practically every boy has got his petite 
ami and the thing is recognized and generally known. 


Photo by White Studio, N. Y. 


“YOUNG WOODLEY 


“The next instant Woodley has grabbed a knife from the table and 
rushed at Vining. Ainger is holding him when Simmons opens 
the door. 

Simmons: “And what is the meaning of this, may I ask? What is 
the significance of the knife and the elaborate tableau?” 


(Herbert Bunston. Glenn Hunter. Edward Crandall, John Gerard and 
Geoffrey Harwood ) 
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If you try to stop it it only leads to something worse. 
AINGER — Rot. We're not all like you Vining. 
Vininc — ’Tisn’t rot; it’s the same thing in girls’ 

schools if there are any men about the place. I could 

tell you a few tales that would open your eyes. I 

wouldn’t mind being boot boy in a girls’ school for a 

bit . . . and as for those co-education places. My 

hat! 

Wooptey — I don’t believe it. 

Vining — Bilge! Why not? You can’t get away 
from human nature. That’s all Simmy’s purity cam- 
paign means. Suppress your natural instincts. Huh, 
and Simmy is a nice one to talk to anyway. 

MitnER— What do you mean? Simmy’s married. 

Vininc —I know he is. Jolly pretty woman she is 
too. A damned sight too good for old Simmy. But 
he’s only been married two years and I was here before 
that . . . so were you, Milner. What about that par- 
lour maid of theirs. Nice piece. Nice piece. I'll bet 
she could tell a thing or two. High jinks she and Simmy 
used to have [ll warrant. 

AINGER (finishes letter) — Oh, shut up, Vining. You 
make me sick. 

Vining — What do you suppose they choose all the 
school servants so old and ugly for then. Gor’ look at 
them. You couldn’t find a lot like that anywhere in a 
day’s march. 

Woop.ey — Oh, drop it Vining. Ainger’s quite right. 
You have got a filthy mind. 

Vininc — This is a bit of a sudden conversion for 
you, isn’t it Ainger? I can remember some of the tales 
you've told. 

AINGER — There’s a damned sight too much of this 
sort of talk in the school and I’m going to drop on it all 
I can. 

Vininc — Well you can leave me out of your prayer 
meetings if you don’t mind. 
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The discussion of the headmaster and his wife is con- 
tinued later when one of the boys remembers that they 
are all expected to go to tea at the Simmonses the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon. A beastly bore, these teas. 
They not only mess up the afternoon but they inter- 
fere with other things. Walks in the Mallow wood, for 
one thing, with agreeable company —the girl in Craw- 
ley’s, for instance, or her friend, the one who works 
in Cowel’s the drapers. There’s a nice girl — dark- 
eyed —supple-limbed. Vining would like to introduce 
her to Woodley if Woodley’s interested. 

But Woodley isn’t interested. Besides, Mallow woods 
is out of bounds. Which makes it all the better, Vining 
insists. Less chance of being found out. Still Woodley 
doesn’t care for that sort of thing. 

Neither does he care greatly for Vining, he con- 
fesses to Ainger when Vining has gone. Vining may be 
a type, but he’s a foul type. Pretending to know so 
much about girls—and things. He probably doesn’t 
know, really, any more than any of the rest of them do. 

Ainger is not so sure. He does not approve of Vining, 
either, but there is something in what he says. “We 
are under a system here that treats us as not being 
mature until we leave, that is when we are eighteen or 
at Nature matures us at fourteen. What about 
itr? 

It is all a beastly mix-up to Woodley. Being in love 
— properly —can’t be like that. It isn’t like that. 
Woodley knows. He has had his experiences, too. He 
doesn’t mind telling Ainger, if he won’t laugh. It 
isn’t anything to laugh at, Ainger agrees. 

So Woodley tells him of the night, last holidays, 
he was in town and went with a fellow named Harpath to 
a dancing place where there were a lot of women — 
“professionals, the real thing.” And Woodley danced 
with one of them. 

“It was awful,” he admits. “I didn’t know what to 
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say to her and she made me feel sick. You know 
painted up to the eyes and awfully cheap scent, and I 
felt quite . . . well . . . you know, almost frightened. 
And then we sat down and she drank whiskey and 
laughed at me, and I just couldn’t talk to her. I couldn’t 
think of anything to say. And I danced with another 
one, too. She looked quite old and she smelt of drink. 
I suppose I could have gone home with her if I’d liked. 
I believe Harpath did with one of them . . . anyway I 
lost him.” 


AINGER — And did you? 

WoopLtEy—No . . . I tell you I felt frightened. 
Well, it’s damned silly, isn’t it? I mean the way I’ve 
talked about these things, the way Vining does, and told 
smutty jokes and all that, and then when it comes to the 
point funking it like that. 

AINGER —I shouldn’t worry if I were you. 

Woop.Ley — And then there was a girl I met at home 
at a dance last year. Awfully pretty you know. . . 
fair hair and dressed in pink. I danced with her twice 
and we were sitting out together, and I wanted to kiss 
her frightfully; but I simply hadn’t got the pluck. I 
didn’t know how to go about it. I felt I couldn’t just 
catch hold of her and kiss her like that straight off the 
reel. 

I just sat there, saying nothing like a damned fool 
till the next dance began. I could have kicked myself 
afterwards. I never saw her again. Bloody silly, isn’t 
it? Then I go writing poetry that Vining and his sort 
make fun of where I imagine myself no end of a dog. 
At least, no I don’t mean that but... 

AINGER — I know. 

Wooptey — Well, why am I different from other 
people then? 

AINGER — Do you want to be like Vining? 

Woop.ey — Vining,no... but... 
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AincerR—I shouldn’t say you were different from 
most people. I’ve felt like that too. 

Wooptey — You? 

AIncER — Yes, often, it is nothing to worry about. 

Woopiry — What a mix-up it all is. (Crosses to 
window.) 

AIncER — Don’t worry, kid. Take things as they 
come. How old are you, seventeen? 

Woop.tey —I shall be eighteen in October. 

AINGER — Well, you needn’t say it as if you were 
eighty. You’ve plenty of time. We're most of us like 
that at first, unless we are Vining’s sort. 

Woop.Ley — Yes, but what I feel is, all this sort of 
thing . . . shop-girls and housemaids . . . I simply 
couldn’t do it. It would make me feel sick. And 
then you meet someone, someone you like; someone of 
your own class . . . I don’t want to be snobbish; but 
you know what I mean. Someone you could be really 
keen on, and the thing’s impossible. You can’t think 
of them that way, at least I can’t. I can’t imagine them 
letting me. It’s all wrong somehow. I suppose when 
people are really in love . . . I don’t know, I don’t 
understand that either. I don’t see how it all squares 
out. (Has been moving about. Flops on window seat.) 

AINGER (crosses to him, puts hand on shoulder) — It’s 
a brute, isn’t it? I’m afraid I can’t help you much. 
Things pan out more or less in the long run. One 
makes a few mistakes and does a few things one’s sorry 
for. For the rest it’s just a question of running straight 
as best you can. You don’t want to get morbid about it 
any more than you want to wallow in it; but (Crosses R. 
sits in chair.) As for “love,” I believe a lot of it is 
imagination; or that it is something that is kept for a 
special favored few. You think about it because you’ve 
read about it and seen it in plays and on the pictures. 
You’re brought up to it. Your first fairy stories end 
with people marrying and living happily after. You 
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come up against it in everything you read, and you 
imagine yourself doing the same thing. I wonder how 
many people ever strike it without being disappointed. 

WoopLEy —I dare say you’re right. 

AINGER — I remember getting religion fearfully badly 
when I was about fifteen, wanted to go into the church 
and everything . . . had it properly. And then it faded 
away and | can see now that there never was anything 
in it at all. I shouldn’t be surprised if love isn’t some- 


thing like that. 


A moment later there is a knock at the door. When 
they open it Laura Simmons, the headmaster’s wife, is 
standing outside. “She is a very pretty woman of 
twenty-eight, rather fragile, shy and retiring. She has a 
sweet voice and there is a slight air of mystery about 
her.” 

It is Mrs. Simmons’ first visit to the prefects’ room. 
She has come to see if something can’t be done to pre- 
vent the boys making a short cut of her yard and break- 
ing down the shrubbery. She did not want to go to 
her husband about it. As house captain Ainger agrees 
to see that the boys behave. 

Both Ainger and Woodley are a little constrained in 
the presence of Mrs. Simmons, and their embarrassment 
is not helped particularly when young Cope appears 
with the remains of a teapot and a confession that he 
is afraid he broke it. That means further punishment 
for him and gives Ainger an excuse for following the 
young man to prefects’ detention where, in all proba- 
bility, Cope will be thrashed. There must, of course, 
be discipline, though Mrs. Simmons thinks it would be 
better to stop the culprit’s pocket money. “I think he’d 
rather be thrashed,” admits Ainger. 

It is not easy for Woodley to entertain the head- 
master’s wife. ‘They are both a little shy. But they hit 
upon a subject of common interest when Mrs. Simmans 
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mentions the verse Woodley has written for the maga- 
zine. She liked that. And he is pleased. 

Woodley has always liked poetry, too. When they 
used to try to punish him in prefects’ detention by 
making him learn verse by heart he did it so easily it 
was not punishment at all and they gave it up. 

With a little urging he shows Mrs. Simmons more of 
his verse, and agrees to let her take several of the verses 
home, on promise that she will not show them to her 
husband. Mr. Simmons does not approve of his writing 
poetry. Now she finds Woodley’s pictures in the group 
photos on the wall and is amused by them. He was such 
a baby then — though they were taken only a year ago. 
Still, he was seventeen — nearly. 


Laura—TI remember last year’s sports. That was 
one school function that I did attend. I was awfully 
shy about going. But I enjoyed it. 

WoopLey — Shy? You? 

Laura — Yes, why not? I’m terribly shy. 

Woop.Ley — So am I. 

Laura—I know. (Picks up book from table.) 
What’s this, Swinburne, yours? 

WoopbLey — Yes. 

Laura — You like Swinburne? 

Woop.Ley — Yes, awfully. 

Laura (opens book and reads softly aloud) :— 

“Eyes coloured like a water-flower, 
And deeper than the green-sea’s glass; 
Kyes that remember one sweet hour — 
In vain we swore it should not pass; 
In vain, alas!” 

Wooptey — How beautiful you read it. 

Laura — It is rather beautiful isn’t it? (She puts 
book down.) But there are better than Swinburne. 
Have you discovered Shelley yet? 

WoopLey — Yes. (He begins to recite.) 
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“Swiftly walk over the Western Wave, 
Spirit of night . . .” 
Laura — 
“Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out, 
Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand. 
Come, long sought.” 
Woon ey — It’s wonderful. 


Their visit is interrupted by the sudden appearance of 
Simmons. “He is a tall, lean, dried-up man of nearly 
fifty.” He, too, is looking for Ainger, and he is a little 
surprised to find his wife there. She does not often 
visit the school. He hopes, a little slyly, that young 
Woodley has been entertaining her. 

“Woodley is our poet laureate, you know,” he ex- 
plains to her. “Only he writes a good deal more than 
most laureates. A dreamer. Native woodmates wild 
and all that. An infant Shelley, eh Woodley?” 

Mrs. Simmons does not enjoy the chaffing note in her 
husband’s voice, and tries to drag him away. 


Laura — Frank, we must be going. It’s later than I 
thought. 

Simmons — Perhaps you read his effusion in the 
school magazine? I, er, forget the title. What was it, 
Woodley? 

LaurA—I remember. “Reverie.” I liked it. 

SIMMONS — “Reverie?” Oh yes. A dreamer as I 
said. Dark-eyed maidens and romantic moons or some- 
thing equally affecting, wasn’t it? I trust it was gener- 
ally appreciated, Woodley. But then poets never are, 
are they? They thrive on disregard. Always spurned 
and misunderstood in their lifetime. Well, perhaps 
you'll have the laugh on us when you are dead and 
they will set your verses to be learned by heart in P. D. 
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if that is any consolation to you. You're looking for- 
ward to dying young, I presume. (He picks up book.) 
Swinburne, eh? You admire Swinburne, I suppose? 

Woop.ey — Yes, sir. 

Srmmons — Nauseous stuff, but they all do at your 
age. It’s a form of intellectual measles, but you will 
grow out of it. 

Laura — Frank, I must go. 

Simmons — I’m coming. All the same a little more 
time on the Binomial Theorem wouldn’t exactly do you 
any harm, Woodley. Not quite so enthralling as Mr. 
Swinburne’s lilies and languors, perhaps, but a good 
deal healthier I can assure you. You'll tell Ainger I 
want to see him? 

Laura (takes Woodley’s M.S. from chair) — Oh, ’m 
forgetting these. 

Stmmons — What have you got there? 

Laura — Only some recipes Mrs. Ratcliffe lent me. 
Goodbye. (She goes, with Simmons. Woodley stays 
where he is, thinking, picks up Swinburne, opens and 
gently reads aloud.) 

WoopLey — 

“Eyes coloured like a water-flower, 

And deeper than the green sea’s glass . . .” 
(Shuts book, shakes himself and opens history. His 
mind wanders. Finally he slams the history together 
and hurls it into a corner.) Oh, damn George the First 
and all his bleeding Cabinet! (Vining comes in, cheer- 
ily singing the latest musical comedy tune.) 

Vininc — Hello, all alone? Mrs. Simmy’s been in 
here hasn’t she. Have I missed her? 

WoopLey — Yes. 

Vininc — Too bad. We don’t exactly get a surfeit of 
female society. What did she want? 

Woop.ey — Oh, nothing. Wanted to speak to Ainger 
about the kids in her back garden or something. 

Vininc —H’m. Funny her coming in here. Pretty 
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little thing though. Hot stuff too, I should think. That 
quiet, dark kind always are. Old Simmy’s a lucky fel- 
low. He knows what’s what all right and I expect he 
makes the most of it too. That’s the secret of the popu- 
larity of marriage you know. I hope she likes it, that’s 
all. Can’t say I should care about being mauled by 
Simmy if I was a girl. Has she got a crush on Ainger, 
do you think, coming in here after him like that? 
Ainger’s a good-looking chap, bit of a change, after 
Simmy. Did you retire tactfully and leave them 
alone? (Woodley suddenly gets up and leaves the 
room, slamming the door behind him.) Here, what’s 
up? Now... whatthe.... 


The curtain falls. 


ACT Il 


In the Simmons’ pleasantly furnished drawing room, 
three weeks later, the headmaster is correcting exercises 
and taking evident satisfaction in the silly mistakes the 
young fools under him continually make in their exam- 
inations. 

Laura Simmons, curled up in a corner of the chester- 
field, is replying to his comments and wondering whether 
men become schoolmasters for the sheer joy of cor- 
recting boys in their exam-papers. She has little sym- 
pathy with her husband’s attitude in such matters. In 
fact there are few subjects on which these two do agree. 

Life as a schoolmaster’s wife is not at all to Mrs. 
Simmons’ liking, and she is frank to confess as much. 
She finds little in the social life of the school to interest 
her, she feels that she is not at all popular with the 
other masters’ wives and she is out of sympathy with 
the attitude of the masters toward the boys. She finds it 
impossible to believe, for one thing, that there has sud- 
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denly developed an abnormal spirit of unrest pervading 
the place, as indicated by the recent Riley affair, which 
has caused his expulsion. She is convinced that Mr. 
Simmons is exaggerating the seriousness of the situation, 
and imagining much that is not true. 


Stmmons —I wish I were. You don’t see it, sitting 
here as you do and meeting them only when they are on 
their best behaviour. But, there is no respect. I’ve 
been noticing it growing more and more so since this 
business of Riley. I spoke to the Prefects, very seri- 
ously. But I can get nothing from them, no help, no 
cohesion. I am not at all sure that they are not respon- 
sible for a lot of the trouble. I never approved of the 
Prefect System. Their manner lately has been most 
offensive. All of them, young Woodley in particular. 
There is a surliness and cynicism about that boy, a sort 
of superiority. It is all this intellectual flapdoodle. He 
imagines himself too good for every one. This rubbish 
about writing poetry. It isn’t healthy or normal in a 
boy. It all comes down to the same thing in the end. 
Sex. It is at the bottom of all the trouble. The school 
is going through a bad period, these things come in 
waves. A few of the wrong men at the top and the 
harm is done. 

Laura — Oh, surely, Frank. . . . I don’t know much 
about boys, and you should, but it seems scarcely pos- 
sible to me. One or two cases, yes. I understand that, 
abnormal or vicious types. . . . 

Srtmmons — It goes deeper than that. You don’t rea- 
lize. Because a boy has a pretty baby face you think 
he is all innocence, and guilelessness. If you had spent 
your life as I have, you would know what sinks of im- 
purity their minds can be. 

Laura — Isn’t it the system. I have no brothers, but 
I have watched since I have been here, and it seems to 
me that it is a great mistake to cut boys off like that, 
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from their homes, from women, just at the age when 
they are most sensitive, most curious. It is an impres- 
sionable age. I can’t help feeling that perhaps they need 
a little sympathy and understanding. That they can’t 
get from men and from each other. 

Simmons — I know that argument. You get it in the 
novels that young men write as soon as they are let out 
into the world. They want to turn a public school into 
a sort of Zenna. 

Laura — And what’s your remedy? 

Simmons — Discipline and a healthy observance of 
games and a proper inculcation of the public school 
spirit. There is no esprit de corps, no decent feel- 
TH eee 


Neither is convinced that the other is right, but the 
subject is dropped when Simmons discovers that it is 
time he was going to watch the cricket match. He is 
none too well pleased when he learns that Mrs. Simmons 
cannot go with him. She has asked young Woodley and 
his friend, Ainger, in for tea. Nor does he approve of 
the boys getting in the habit of coming to his home, 
except on his invitation. Also he thinks they should be 
watching the cricket themselves instead of drinking tea. 
For himself, he is very careful about permitting a social 
intimacy to develop between master and boy, because he 
is certain it destroys the respect of the students for their 
instructors. 

Again she is convinced that he is wrong, both in this 
attitude toward the boys and in his habit of carrying 
the classroom attitude into his ordinary existence. “Even 
in the holidays I have noticed it,” she says. “Among 
other people; that domineering, self-conscious attitude 
of the pedagogue that hangs around you like a halo.” 

To his expressed surprise that, feeling as she does, she 
ever married him she promptly replies that if she had 
known him better, if she had not been mistaken in think- 


, 
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ing he was a man and not a prejudice, she probably 
never would have married him. At which disturbing 
confession he flounces out of the house. 

Young Woodley arrives alone. Ainger was called at 
the last minute to replace one of the boys who had 
sprained an ankle in the cricket match, and had sent a 
note of apology, which Woodley dutifully delivers. 

They talk of other things, of her shyness about appear- 
ing at many of the school functions for fear her presence 
puts a damper on the boys’ sense of freedom and of 
Woodley’s awkwardly expressed belief that she is quite 
wrong. She is not at all like the other masters’ wives. 

But they soon get to Woodley’s poetry and the pleas- 
ure she has had reading it. Some of the verses she 
likes much better than others. “The best ones are the 
ones when you are writing about things you know,” 
she tells him. “About the country, and friendship.” 

There is one verse Woodley has just written, a sonnet, 
that she asks him to read to her, which he does, a little 
shyly. 

I think your face was Helen’s. For your sake 
The Trojan ruins flame. In anguish dumb 
The dying Tristram stares with eyes that ache 
Across the lonely waves, to see you come, 
Enslaved by your first kiss. And Romeo 
Steals through the moonlight garden silently, 


To find that subtle smile that well I know, 
And you are standing on the balcony. 


Oh, lovers throughout the world have known 
Your shadowed beauty, and when poets say 

Their love was such, I think I know the way 
You held their reason captive. You alone 

Have swayed all men through time, in every land. 
He loved, and she was fair. I understand. 


While she serves the tea she induces him to talk about 
himself, and of his home. He has only his father. His 
mother had died when he was a baby, and he has no 
brothers or sisters. An aunt had brought him up. They 
lived in Hampstead, near London. 

Laura’s home was in the country, at Rydalwater, she 
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tells him. She had lived there always until she was 
married. It was there she had met Mr. Simmons when 
he was on a walking tour. She still misses the moun- 
tains very much. She likes the country. She has thought 
often of going for a walk in Mallow woods — on Sun- 
day. Perhaps he would — 

But Woodley is afraid, from what he has heard, that 
Mallow woods would not be a nice place for her to 
walk on Sunday. The townspeople flock there and — 
well, it is not always quite nice. She does not under- 
stand, but is willing to change the subject. 

They go back to Woodley’s plans. He expects to go 
to Cambridge when he is through Mallowhurst. This is 
his last term, and July is not far off. After Cambridge 
he expects he will have to go into his father’s business — 
which happens to be the manufacture of soap. Wood- 
ley’s Wildflowers is the brand. Of course, he had 
rather do other things. He had rather write, for instance. 
But that is probably just a phase 

Laura is sorry for young Woodley. Sorry her hus- 
band had spoken to him the way he did about his writ- 
ing. The thought of it brings back not only the hurt she 
felt for him, but all the growing disgust she has for her 
husband. She knows Mr. Simmons is not popular. She 
knows what people think and say about her, too — 


Laura — Do you wonder I don’t care to go to school 
functions, when I know how people are feeling towards 
him, hating him, and me, as his wife, as though, just 
because I am his wife, I must be like him. Do you 
wonder that I loathe the place? 

Woop ey — Loathe it? 

Laura — Yes, loathe it. It’s all, dreadful, hideous. 
And he — 

Wooptey — I’m so sorry —I had no idea. Don’t — 
don’t cry, please. 


Laura — Oh, God. Why are things made like that? 
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Why have people no sense, no understanding. I’m 
sorry. I didn’t mean to behave like that. Please for- 
eive me. It won’t happen again, Roger. (She touches 
his hand lightly; he flinches.) 

Wooptey —I wish I could help, do something. Id 
do anything. 

Laura — It’s all right. It was foolish of me. I am 
all right now. 

Wooptey — And it’s not like you think. No one 
feels like that about you. They all like you awfully. 
They can’t understand. . . . 

Laura — How I came to marry Mr. Simmons? Is that 
it? 

WoopiEey —I must be going. 

Laura — Must you, really? 

Woop ey — Yes, I have work to do. Goodbye and — 
thank you very much. 

Laura — I’m sorry, you must come again soon. 

Wooptry — No — I —think —if you don’t mind — 
it would be better —if I didn’t come again. 

Laura — Never? 

Woop.Lrey — Well, not alone — not like this. 

Laura — You needn’t mind what you said — or rather 
didn’t say — about Mr. Simmons. 

Wooptey — It isn’t that. 

Laura — What is it, then? Don’t you want to come? 

Woop.ey — Yes, | —I want to awfully, but — really, 
it would be better not. 

Laura — But why, Roger? 

Woopiey — Oh, I—I oughtn’t to tell you. You'll 
hate me for it. You'll never want to see me again — 
but I—feel awful about it— but— well, I’m most 
terribly in love with you. There now I’ve said it. Are 
you furious with me? 

Laura — Furious? 

WoopLtey —I meant not to tell you ever —but | 
couldn’t help it. I'll go now. (He moves to the door.) 
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Laura — Roger, why did you think I’d be furious? 

Woop.iey — Well, aren’t you? 

Laura — Furious? Roger— (She holds out her 
arms to him. He stands and gazes at her a moment 
wide-eyed, then stumbles across to her and falls on his 
knees beside the sofa, his head in her lap.) Roger 
darling — Roger— (She stoops and kisses his head. 
He raises his face to hers. His arms slip around her 
shoulders and their lips meet in a long kiss.) Don’t 
cry. (She raises him to the sofa beside her.) 

WoopLey — Oh, I’ve been feeling so awful about 
this. I do love you so terribly. You’re so wonderful. 
I never dreamt— (He takes her hand and kisses it 
passionately.) And you’re so unhappy —I couldn’t bear 
to see you — like that. It was dreadful. Why did you 
marry him? You don’t love him? 

Laura — No. 

WoopLey — Why — why did you? 

Laura — I don’t know, and I was lonely, and — don’t 
speak of him now. Roger, my darling. (She buries her 
lips in his hair.) 

Wooptey — All day long I’ve been telling myself I 
wouldn’t come this afternoon. I thought I oughtn’t to 
see you again. I thought it was wrong and wicked of 
me, and that you’d hate me if you knew. You mustn’t 
stay with him, you must leave him, now that you know 
I love you like this. 

Laura—I can’t Roger. You mustn’t think of it. 
It’s impossible. 

Woop.LEey — You must, Laura, I love you more than 
anything in the world. Laura — 

Laura — Roger, kiss me again. Don’t speak, kiss me. 
(Another terrific embrace follows. While they are locked 
in each other’s arms, Simmons appears at the open 
window. He stands transfixed.) 

Simmons — Laura! 
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The couple on the sofa leap apart. Instantly young 
Woodley is on his feet and on the defensive. He is per- 
fectly willing to take the consequences of anything Mr. 
Simmons may think. He is in love with Mrs. Simmons! 
He has told her so, and he sees no reason why he should 
not also tell her husband! 

Simmons is white with rage, but composed. He does 
not propose being drawn into any undignified scene, 
whatever the revelations or their effect upon him. He 
proposes to deal with Woodley later, and meantime he 
is of a mind to sneer at his assumption of the attitude 
of so brave a knight-errant, sans peur et sans reproche. 

Still Woodley refuses to budge until Laura Baie him 
to go. And then only on her promise to call him back 
if she should need him. 

The headmaster is very bitter with his wife. It is 
quite beyond his understanding how she could so far 
humiliate herself and him, and cheapen herself and for- 
get her responsibility and trust and what she owes to her 
position. 

The fact that she is still a human being, which he has 
never quite realized, does not appeal to the headmaster 
as being a very impressive defense. She will probably 
be insisting next that she is only flesh and blood, or that 
she has red blood in her veins! 

He ridicules the idea that she might be in love with 
Woodley, and he is now convinced that she not only 
planned the meeting, but suggests that she probably has 
planned others. She is obliged to produce the note from 
Ainger before he will credit her account of what has 
happened, or accept her assurance that there has been 
nothing wrong between them and that the kiss he saw 
was the first time that such a thing had ever happened. 

At Simmons’ threat to expel Woodley, Laura’s de- 
fiance turns to a serious anxiety. Expulsion, she knows, 
might easily ruin Woodley’s career. He does not de- 
serve that. She is the one who is to blame. She had 
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led him on, had made him make love to her. She was 
mad, she realizes now, but Woodley should not be made 
to suffer all his life for that. 

Finally, when neither pleading nor confession can 
move Simmons, Laura returns to her attitude of defiance. 
If her husband: should carry out his threat to force the 
expulsion of Woodley she will leave him. 


Laura —I mean it, Frank. It has not been much of 
a success, our marriage, and you know it. I’ve tried 
God knows, I’ve tried, but this will be the end. If you 
de this, I shall leave you, for good —I have thought of 
it often enough these last few years. 

Simmons — You can’t blackmail me into giving way, 

Laura — You can call it what you like. It’s true, 
though. (She turns to settee.) 

Simmons — You are insane. You don’t realize what 
you are saying. How could you leave me? 

Laura— How? How? You haven’t realized how 
near I have been before, how wretched, I’ve been, what 
a ghastly mistake our marriage has been. You have been 
too wrapped up in your position, your little dignity, your 
own self-importance. Well, think of them now, then. 
Where will they be, how will you feel, if I leave you — 
openly — as I shall if you do this thing. Everyone will 
know . . . don’t deceive yourself about that . . . where 
will your position and your authority be then? 

Simmons (crosses to centre) — Laura, what is the 
meaning of this, why are you taking this line? The 
thing is incredible! 


Laura — I tell you . . . you can choose. If he goes, 
I go. 
Simmons — But — but . . . I don’t understand this. 


Are you in love with the boy that you are behaving in 
this amazing way? é; 
Laura — You said that was impossible. 
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Simmons —I should have thought it was, but women 
are unaccountable. Are you? 

Laura —I don’t know— yes, perhaps. But never 
mind that. 

Summons — Oh, this is beyond me! But if . . . if 

. if I do let this go for your sake— (Crosses to 
door R. then down to centre.) But how can I? You 
must realize how impossible the situation is. It will be 
all over the school. My life won’t be worth living. I 
shall be an object of ridicule. (Sits by tea table.) 

Laura (over chair) — And if I leave you, what then? 
An object of pity? But you need not fear. Nobody will 
know. How should they? 

Simmons — How? I should have thought it was 
obvious. Young Woodley isn’t going to keep this to 
himself, his triumph over me — how I caught you. . . 
and did nothing. 

Laura — He won’t tell. I can answer for that. 

Simmons — And meanwhile I am to let it continue — 
connive at your carrying on with him, while I sit and 
play the mari complaisant? Is it likely? Humiliate 
myself like that . . . for a damned, smirking superior 
little pup of a schoolboy! Not I! Do you think I 
have no pride? I'll face the talk and scandal rather. 

Laura — Frank, listen. (Crosses centre.) If you do 
nothing to him I promise — I won’t see him again. I'll 
do all I can for you, to play my part better as your wife. 
I mean it, Frank. 


Finally convinced that her pleading is as sincere as 
her arguments are sound, Simmons agrees to give the 
matter serious thought before he makes a decision. He 
leaves to begin his thinking. 

In the hall young Woodley has been waiting. He 
could not stay away thinking there might be need of him. 
Now he must know all that has happened and what is to 
be done about it. 
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Will her husband divorce Laura? It seems the least 
he can do, now that he knows everything. Certainly she 
cannot think of going on living with him, feeling the way 
she does. 

He is quite mystified when she tells him calmly, asking 
him to stay at the other side of the room from her while 
she is speaking, that things can go no further, and that 
he must not come there again! He can’t understand how 
she can say such things, knowing now that he loves her 
and how everything has changed since she has let him 
tell her and he has kissed her! How can she say that 
nothing has changed! 


Laura — Roger — listen to me. It is hard for me to 
explain, but you are taking all this too seriously. It 
was wrong of me, I know, to behave as J did —to let 
you kiss me,— but . . . I was sorry for you and —I 
just didn’t think. But that is all there is to it. It 
means no more than that. 

WoopLey — You mean— you don’t love me. . . 
you were only — playing with me? (Laura is silent.) 
Very well. Then I'll go. (He rises and goes to the 
door.) 

Laura — Wait —I haven’t finished. 

Woopiey — What is it? What do you want? 

Laura —I want you to come and sit down again and 
listen to me quietly. Please. (Woodley returns to 
chair.) 

WoopLey — Well? 

Laura— You must forget all this. [ve been to 
blame, I know. I let you think I meant all sorts of 
things. I wanted you to think so. But now, as I say, 
it is over. 

You must be sensible and forget it. It won’t be very 
difficult. There will be your work and your games. You 
have been neglecting them . . . you've been getting too 
sentimental. And then you'll be leaving . . . there will 
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be Cambridge. And new interests. Soon you'll be able 
to laugh about it. You blame me now. You think I’ve 
made a fool of you. 

Wooptey — I’ve made a fool of myself. 

Laura — No, Roger. Besides you'll get over that. 
You'll look on this differently in time. You'll hear no 
more of it, if you’ll be sensible about it. I can promise 
you that. You needn’t fear. 

Woop.rey — As if that mattered now. As if I cared 
about that. Did you think that was why I came back? 
But I’m sorry. I see I made a mistake. Thank you 
for — interceding with Mr. Simmons for me. But don’t 
you think he would rather be rid of me? 

Laura — Roger, please don’t take it like that — 

Woop ey — Is there anything else? 

Laura — No. 

Woop.tey — Then I'll go. (He goes to door. Stops 
and comes back a step or two.) Oh— might I have my 
poems back? 

Laura — Of course—I forgot. [Ill give them to 
you. (She takes them from a locked drawer in the desk. 
Hands them to him and then goes over to the fireplace. 
He takes them, looks at them for a moment and then 
tears them across twice and flings the pieces on the 
floor.) Why do you do that? 

Woop.ey — I’ve been getting too sentimental. Good- 
ye. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Two days later some of the boys are again in the pre- 
fects’ Toom at tea time, and there is much talk as to 
what is the matter with everybody. With Woodley and 
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Simmons especially. Something evidently has happened 

but neither Vining nor Milner can trace it to a common 

source. Woodley is as quiet as a tomb when he is not 

flaring up in sudden anger over trifles. And the head- 

sist has been particularly unbearable the last few 
ays. 

When Ainger comes from the nets they ask him for 
his explanation. Ainger knows no more than they. All 
he knows is that at the cricket match Saturday Simmons 
had seemed greatly surprised to find him there. 

“He came up to me,” Ainger reports, “and said: ‘Ah, 
Ainger, I didn’t expect to find you here. I thought you 
found social distractions more absorbing than athletics’ 
or some such bilge like that. I didn’t know what he 
was getting at, and anyway I was in a hurry, so I’m 
afraid I was rather terse with him. And then he asked 
if ‘my young satellite Woodley’ was about. Well, 
I didn’t see why I should tell him that Woodley had gone 
to tea with his wife, he probably only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to get off some joke he’d prepared about it, so I 
said I did not know. He seemed no end peeved over 
that.” 

Vining scents a probable cause of the strange atmos- 
phere that has suddenly afflicted the place in Woodley’s 
having tea with the “languorous Laura.” He will have 
to rag Woodley about that. Probably Simmons is 
jealous. 

Vining and Milner have gone when Woodley comes 
for his tea. He is still gloomy and fearfully touchy. 
Ainger can’t get a civil word from him, and all his 
attempts at inducing Woodley to confess the cause of his 
trouble, whatever it is, are useless. 

Failing that Ainger decides it is time he gave his 
friend a little advice. He has seen him walking the 
afternoon before with the shop girl from Crawley’s, and 
Woodley himself had always been particularly against 
that sort of thing. 


~ 
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Arncer — Look here, kid, for the thousandth time, 
what’s the trouble? What in God’s name possessed you 
to go and do a damn fool thing like that. I didn’t say 
anything, but I could see something was wrong when 
you didn’t get back on Saturday. I was hoping you’d 
tell me. You always have told me things. You know I 
wouldn’t go back on you. (Woodley sits chair R. of 
table Ainger on side of table.) ll do anything I can 
to help, kid, honest I will, you know that. Tell me, 
there’s a good fellow. 

WoopLey — Oh, God! I’ve been a fool . . . what a 
Hell’s game life is! You were right. I was with 
Crawley’s girl yesterday afternoon. I went because I 
didn’t care what happened, or who saw me. I met her 
outside the town and she asked me to go for a walk in 
the woods. 

AINnNcER — And what happened? 

Woopiey —Can’t you guess? Oh, God, I wish I 
hadn’t . . . it was awful . . . awful! 

AINCER — What made you — you of all people? 

WoopiEey —I tell you I didn’t care . . . I didn’t 
care about anything. 

AINCER — But why? What happened to change you 
like that? 

Wooptey —I can’t tell you . . . I can’t. Don’t 
ask me. 

AINGER — Has it anything to do with Mrs. Simmy? 

Woop.tey — Don’t — 

AINGER — What was it boy? 

WoopLey — Swear . . . swear you'll never tell . . . 
on your oath! 

AINGER — I swear. 

Woop.Ley — Well, then . . . No, I can’t —it’s no 
good . . . Ican’t. Don’t ask. I can’t tell. You won’t 
tell about yesterday . . . Vining, or any of the others? 

AINGER — Of course not. 

Woop.ey — It won’t happen again . . . ever. I can 
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promise you that. It was horrible—beastly. I feel 
dirty all over. But it just seemed as though nothing 
mattered. 

AIncER — Don’t let it worry you, kid. I wish I could 
help you. 

Wooptey — Thanks. But you can’t. I shall get over 
it in time, I suppose. Ainger, do you hate me for 
yesterday . . . like I hated Vining? 

AINGER — Of course not. 

Woopiey —I hate myself. 


Cope is in again to clear away the tea things, and 
Woodley turns on him for having asked Mrs. Simmons 
the things he did about the Riley boy’s expulsion and the 
cause of it. Vining put him up to it, Woodley knows 
that, but it was a rotten thing to ask a woman. 

Woodley is still smarting under his resentment of 
Vining when the boys come back and Vining begins his 
rageging of Woodley about his affair with Mrs. Simmons. 

“1 didn’t know you were on such intimate terms with 
the Lady Laura as that, Woodley,” he says, suggestively. 
“Have you been playing the young Don Juan at your 
téte-a-tétes ?”’ 

“What do you mean by that?” demands Woodley 
angrily. 

“Oho! Got him on the raw, have we? And did she 
virtuously repulse you? . . . Don’t be discouraged. 
Remember, ‘If a lady says “no” she means “perhaps,” 
and if she says “perhaps” she means “yes,” for if she 
says “yes” she’s no lady.’ Try our luscious Laura again. 
if at first you don’t succeed, th try again. . . Remem- 
ber Bruce and the spider . 

Woodley is livid with rage. “Shut up, Vining, or 
Pll kill you!” he shouts. 

“What did she say, Woodley?” Vining continues 
tauntingly. ‘I would if I could, but I want to be good 
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and I’m not that kind of a girl.’ Never mind, it’s 
only done to egg you on to further flights.” 

The next instant Woodley has grabbed a knife from 
the table and rushed at Vining. Ainger is holding him 
and Woodley is struggling to free himself and renew the 
attack when Simmons opens the door. 


Simmons — And what is the meaning of this, may I 
ask? What is the significance of the knife and the 
elaborate tableau? 

Wooptry —I wanted to kill him! I wanted to kill 
him! 

Simmons — What does this mean? Was Woodley 
attacking you Ainger? 

AINGER — No, sir. 

Simmons — What was it? ‘Tell me, I insist on know- 
ing. Was it Vining? 

Wooptey — Yes. (He drops knife.) 

Simmons — You were attacking Vining with that 
knife? 

WoopLey — Yes. 

Simmons — Why, may I ask? 

WoopLey — Oh, what does it matter? You’ve got 
what you wanted, haven’t you? What you’ve been wait- 
ing for. Here’s your opportunity. Now expel me and 
have done with it! 

Simmons — How dare you speak to me like that, sir. 

WoopLey — Dare? ....' «Dare? ... . (A fit-of 
shivering seizes him. He clutches at the table for sup- 
port. Little strangled sounds escape him.) 

Simmons — Come, pull yourself together, boy . . . 
Don’t behave like a hysterical school girl. 

WoopLey — Take me away and have done with it. 
You’ve won. Need you bully me now? 

Simmons— Help me get him into the sick-room, 
Ainger. I shall want to see you later, all of you. 
Come, sir. Take his other arm. (He tries to take Wood- 
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ley’s arm. Woodley pulls away and goes to the door 
alone. Simmons and Ainger follow.) 


The curtain falls. 


The following afternoon Ainger comes to Mrs. Sim- 
mons’ rooms. She had sent for him to find out the 
truth of Woodley’s attack upon Vining and what had 
followed. 

Ainger at first refuses to tell her, but is finally per- 
suaded, even to the point of confessing that the trouble 
had been caused by Woodley’s resentment of Vining’s 
slighting references to her. It means Woodley’s ex- 
pulsion, of course. And there is nothing that either of 
them can do to save him. 

A moment later Simmons is followed into the room 
by Woodley’s father. The headmaster has apparently 
been telling the elder Woodley of his son’s vicious attack 
upon Vining, but carefully avoiding as many details as 
possible that may in any way reveal the true cause of 
the trouble, and Mrs. Simmons’ part in it. 

Mr. Woodley is not satisfied, either with Mr. Sim- 
mons’ story or his frank suggestion that young Woodley 
has suddenly become a highly abnormal and dangerous 
type of boy. He insists upon further details, and is 
able, finally, to extract some hint of what Mr. Simmons’ 
characterizes as young Woodley’s rudeness to Mrs. 
Simmons. 


Mr. W. — Do you mean he has been ungentlemanly? 

Simmons— You don’t quite understand me, Mr. 
Woodley. 

Mr. W. — You don’t make it very easy for me to do 
so. Look here, man. Is there anything behind all this, 
or isn’t there? If you’re concealing anything please 
stop doing so. I’m the boy’s father and surely I’m en- 
titled to know what he has been doing. He’s been rude 
to your wife, is that it? 
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Simmons—No, . . . it’s far more than that. I 
found them here myself the other day. If I hadn't 
come in when I did, I can’t say what might have 
happened. 

Mr. W.— Do you mean that he was making love to 
your wife? 

Simmons — Well, bluntly . . . yes. 

Mr. W.— What do you mean exactly by “making 
love”? 

Simmons — Well, really, Mr. Woodley . . . it’s not 
exactly a question that I. . . 

Mr. W.— Do you mean that he was trying to seduce 
her? 

Simmons — Well, I. . . I hardly... 

Mr. W.—Can’t you answer one question simply? 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’? 

Stmmons — Well . . . yes, then. 

Mr. W.— It is beyond me. As I say, Roger has al- 
ways seemed to me to be a perfectly ordinary boy, rather 
quiet and reticent . . . too much so perhaps . . . and 
now you tell me that he has been attacking people with 
knives and assaulting your wife... 

Simmons — I have told you, Mr. Woodley, that I re- 
gard him as a dangerous influence . . . Subversive. 
He thinks he’s artistic, writes poetry, I know that 
kind of boy. I have not been a schoolmaster for twenty- 
five years for nothing. Highly dangerous . . . 

Mr. W.— The headmaster said’ nothing of this affair 
with your wife. You told him I presume? 

Stmmons — I —I had not done so. It—it only oc- 
curred yesterday, and with this coming on top of it, it 
seemed . . . well, you can imagine it’s scarcely a 
pleasant matter for me. But he takes the same view of 
this business as I do, and in the circumstances it seemed 
hardly necessary . . . 

Mr. W. — Very well, Mr. Simmons, I'll take the boy 
away with me. As I say it’s utterly beyond my com- 
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prehension but . . . I’d better see him and we'll catch 
the five o’clock train. You can send his things on after- 
wards. Where is he now? 

Simmons — In the sick-room. Ill send him to you. 
You can see him here. 


Mr. W.— Thank you, Mr. Simmons. 


The information he could not get from Simmons Mr. 
Woodley now hears from Mrs. Simmons. She is the 
one who has been to blame, she insists, contritely. “I 
want you to understand that it was my fault . . . all of 
it . . . This trouble yesterday — was all due to that. 
They were teasing him . . . about me. . . about being 
in love with me. I’ve treated him very badly, I know. 
I’m terribly, terribly sorry . . . more than I can say. 
I'd give anything, anything in the world, to un-live these 
last three days . . . but I want you to understand that 
I am to blame. If there i is any way in which I can make 
reparation for what I have done. . . 

Mrs. Simmons is eager that Mr. Woodley should 
understand his son better, and not to credit Mr. Sim- 
mons’ report that he is in any way an abnormal boy. 
Roger is shy and a little lonely, but a charming boy. 
And she adds to her confessions a plea that Mr. Wood- 
ley make a greater effort to understand and to sympathize 
with his son. 

When father and son are left alone Mr. Woodley finds 
Roger a little defiant and inclined to make as light of 
the mess he has got himself into as possible. Tidied isn’t 
anything to be done about it. Probably his father should 
cut him off with a shilling and kick him out, unless he 
thinks he had better send him to a reformatory school. 
He doesn’t care much what happens. 

As for his attack upon Vining, he admits his guilt. 
The boys were ragging him and he lost his temper and 
went for them. 

But he refuses to tell what started the ragging or what 


ve 
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it was about, and is surprised and hurt to learn that 
both his father and Laura know all about it. 

He realizes that Cambridge is now out of the question 
and repeats that he doesn’t care what happens to him. 
If his father wishes he will go into the business, and 
the sooner the better. He would like to get away from 
school as quickly as possible, and without saying any 
good-byes or having any scenes. 

There are no scenes, but there are good-byes. An 
awkward shake of the hand and a promise to write, some- 
time, with Ainger, and then Laura Simmons finds Wood- 
ley there before he can get away. 


Laura — Roger, there are some things I want to say 
to you. Will you listen? 

Wooptey — If you want me to. (Laura crosses down 
R. and sits settee.) 

Laura — Roger, I want to say how sorry I am for 
everything. 

Woop.ey — That’s all right. 

Laura —I know why this happened . . . 

WoopLey — Please don’t. . . 

Laura—I must. Roger, do you hate me terribly? 

Woop.tey — No. 

Laura —I didn’t mean those things I said when you 
came back the other afternoon. (Woodley turns to her 
bitterly.) 

WoopLey — You needn’t go back on them now, be- 
cause I’m going. 

Laura—I must. I want you to know the truth. 
Won’t you come and sit down? 

Woop .ey — Is there any need? 

Laura — Please. (Woodley comes and sits down.) 
Roger, those things I had to say them. They weren’t 
true. I want you to think kindly of me if you can, 
Roger. It was a mistake, a ghastly mistake. I should 
never have let you tell me what you felt. I should never 
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have shown you that I cared. But I did, Roger, I still 
care. Only . . . It can’t be, that’s all. 

Woop.Ley — Why did you . . . say those things? 

Laura —I had to, Roger, to save you. I know they 
hurt. They hurt me, too. It tore my heart to say them, 
but I had to. 

Woop ey — No. 

Laura —I know you love me, Roger, as I love you. 
That love is a precious thing . . . too precious to hold. 
I don’t want it to turn to gall inside you. I want you 
to treasure the memory if you can, as I shall — always. 

Woop ey — Laura! 

Laura — We shan’t meet again . . . ever, I expect. 


But I want you to remember . . . gladly, if you can. 
Woop.ey — Gladly! 
Laura — Yes, — gladly. You’re young . . . you 


have the world before you. I want you to be happy. 
Don’t let me be a bitterness and a reproach to you 
always . . . don’t let me spoil love for you. It’s the 
most precious thing in the world . . . but it is so often 
wasted and it can be so cruel, it can turn so easily to 
hate and beastliness. Don’t let me feel that I’ve done 
that for you. 

Woopiey — Never . . . Laura, never. I swear it. 
(Laura takes his hand.) 

Laura—I have loved you, Roger, —with all my 
heart. J want you to know that and remember it, that’s 
all. (She rises.) Now, say good-bye to me. (He 


rises.) 
Wooptry — Laura . . . You're all the world. . 
Ican’t. .. (He takes her in his arms.) 
Laura — Roger . . . dearest boy . . . you must be 


brave. Don’t make it harder for me. (With an effort 
he raises his head.) Good-bye and God bless you al- 
ways. (She kisses his forehead gently and then goes 
out. Woodley falls on settee and breaks down. There 
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is a knock on the door. Woodley pulls himself to- 
gether.) 

WoopLtey — Come in. (Mr. W. comes in. He puts 
his arm around the boy’s shoulder and smiles at him.) 

Mr. W.— Are you ready, Roger? 

Woop.Ley — Quite ready. 


The curtain falls. 


THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By GrorceE KaurMAN 


SO far as George Kaufman is concerned, this volume 
of “The Best Plays” is an anniversary edition. It is his 
first appearance in these pages as what the vaudeville 
folk term “a single.” Previously he has figured only as 
a collaborator. With Mare Connelly he wrote “Dulcy” 
(1921-22), “Merton of the Movies” (1922-23), “Beggar 
on Horseback” (1923-24), and with Edna Ferber, “Min- 
ick” (1924-25). 

To be prolific as a playwright is no uncommon dis- 
tinction. But to be prolific as a successful playwright is 
sufficiently unusual to be noteworthy. “The Butter and 
Egg Man,” produced by Crosby Gaige at the Longacre 
Theatre, September 23, 1925, proved something of a 
surprise to the trade. Being a true and intimate re- 
flection of theatrical Broadway, many believed it would 
fail to interest the larger public to which the argot 
of the showshop is more or less foreign, and its more dis- 
tinctive characters a strange and curious breed. 

What may be termed the play’s professional success 
was immediate. The first night crowd loved it. The 
reviews were guarded but enthusiastic. After eight or 
ten weeks there was a slight falling off in receipts, but 
very soon thereafter the patronage established a steady 
demand and the comedy practically ran out the season. 

“The Butter and Ege Man” title is derived from a 
slang expression applied to those innocent angels of the 
theatre world who have traditionally rushed in where 
wiser investors have feared to tread. It was coined, 
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according to the Broadway gossip, by Texas Guinan, 
hostess of a night club, the evening she introduced a 
patron who had made himself conspicuous by insisting 
on standing treat for the revellers assembled. 

“Who is he?” the crowd demanded. 

Miss Guinan relayed the query to the willing host and 
he mumbled something about being a dairyman from the 
hinterland. 

“He’s a big butter and egg man from the west,” an- 
nounced the hostess, and within a week the term “angel” 
was an obsolete classification in theatre land. 

The Kaufman comedy opens in the office of Lehmac 
Productions, Inc. “It is situated in any one of two- 
score buildings that sprinkle Broadway above Forty- 
second street, and even just below it,” explains the 
author. “It is the kind of building whose elevators are 
invariably a trifle too small. They are filled (the ele- 
vators) with girls who look exactly alike and men like- 
wise cut to pattern . . .” The Lehmac office has been 
only lately taken possession of, for Joe Lehman’s vaude- 
ville days are extremely recent. As a matter of fact, 
a pile of miscellaneous junk from the old vaudeville 
office occupies a large part of the rear wall. There are 
great bundles of newspapers, most of them copies of 
Christmas issues of the Morning Telegraph containing 
Mr. Lehman’s advertised seasonal greetings to all artists 
everywhere; there are a few moldy box files, part of 
a stray, bespangled costume, and even a ballet dancer’s 
slipper. Except for a huge and shining and obviously 
new desk, the pile is the most prominent object in the 
room.” 

Mr. Lehman and his partner, Jack McClure, are in 
conference. “Lehman is a more emphatic edition of the 
type that rides in the elevators. Except for a colored 
shirt, his clothes are not of the kind known as loud, and 
yet he has the knack of making them seem a bit exag- 
gerated. He bulks large and forceful as he sits in his 
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desk chair —cigar in mouth, derby hat on head, one 
clenched fist thoughtfully pounding an open palm. Joe 
Lehman gets his effects by solid driving; Jack McClure 
is a more ingratiating type. Mac, as a matter of fact, is 
even rather attractive. His attire is up to the minute 
and a shade beyond it; he wears a fashionable gray soft 
hat. The hats of Lehman and McClure remain on their 
heads throughout the three acts; they are a part of them, 
and you could hardly imagine them bare-headed.” 

The conferees are deeply concerned with the financing 
of a play —a play, accept it from Mr. Lehman, that is 
at least “a pipe,” and as certain to make a fortune for 
anyone who invests in it as anything reasonably can be. 
They have practically exhausted their prospects. Acker- 
man, the bootlegger, was ready to sign a check when he 
went and got himself pinched with four cases in his car. 
The Levi boys, who are in ladies’ shirt-waists as a regular 
business, have recently been bit in theatres and are shy 
of having the experience repeated. 

Which at the moment leaves Mr. Lehman with a trick 
that can be done for a measly ten thousand dollars, 
literally the best proposition in twenty years, for which 
he can’t raise a nickel, while Ziegfeld and a lot of other 
ham managers can go out any time and command rolls 
for a lot of bum shows. The situation, to Mr. Lehman, 
is practically unbelievable. 

The manager is further embittered by the fact that 
Mrs. Lehman has failed him. After an all-night session 
she also has flatly refused to risk a cent of her money 
on the venture. And look, as Mr. McClure suggests, 
what Lehman done for her! 

“You took her out of that five-a-day and put her on 
Broadway! Didn’t you tell her that?” he demands. 

“TI didn’t tell her nothing else for four hours,” sadly 
reports Lehman. “And she ain’t only got the shack in 
Freeport — she’s got a hunk in the bank come due on a 
bond or something, and she’s going to buy another slice 
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of Long Island with it. Beats all how them vaudeville 
hams ain’t happy unless they’re buying up a bunch of 
bum lots.” 

Fanny Lehman is one who can speak for herself when 
it comes to that, as presently it does. Now, as she enters 
the office — “ta woman in the late thirties, perhaps, with 
an enormous poise and an insolent assurance acquired in 
years of touring the South Bends and the Wichitas, she 
does not even give Mac a contemptuous glance. Instead 
her eyes go to Lehman, who is leaning far back in his 
swivel chair, his feet on the desk. Fanny drifts down 
to the desk and plants herself squarely in Lehman’s 
line of vision. She has fortified herself with evidence 
with which to continue the battle begun at home, and she 
feels pleasantly sure of herself.” 

Fanny, as she reports, has been taking a peek at her 
husband’s “trick troupe” and she has been visibly 
impressed, 

“T caught that bit where the leading lady was sup- 
posed to be sixteen or something, climbing up apple 
trees,” says she. “The stuff to make them trees out of is 
re-enforced concrete.” 

So far as Fanny Lehman is concerned they can get 
their money where they can get it, and put it in any 
show they fancy, with as many ham actors in it as they 
want to risk exhibiting. But they need not count on her. 
She has made her money juggling — honest plain and 
fancy juggling — and she’s going to keep it. 

“Aaaah!” sneers Lehman. “There ain’t a stage be- 
tween here and California ain’t got dents in it from them 
clubs of yours! They wouldn’t let nobody sit in the first 
five rows! Fanita!” 


Fanny — Yes, Fanita! And I’m as good today as I 
ever was. 


LeumMaN — Just about! 
Fanny — All right, all right! I was a bum juggler 
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“Kitty, the phone girl, has nothing constructive to offer. Syracuse, 
she points out, is a hard town to please. If a show goes in Syracuse 
it is pretty sure to go anywhere. Which, Mr, Lehman admits, is 


‘a hot lot of news. 
(Sylvia Field, Robert Middlemass. Tom Fadden. Lucille Webster. 


Gregory Kelly, Eloise Stream, Harr) Stubbs. John A. Butler. 
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and you were a great agent. But I got the house and 
lot in Freeport and you're trying to get it. ° 

Mac — What are you going to do with your money, 
Fanny, leave it to a home for jugglers? 

Fanny — You lay off the jugglers! They can take 
care of themselves! They ain’t none of them hanging 
on to the edge of show business pretending to know all 
about it just because they bum a lunch at the Astor 
every day! And what are you doing in here anyhow? 
Me and Joe can get along without you! 

Mac (works toward the door; turns to Lehman) — 
I'll go down and meet that certain party. (Lehman, 
his eyes fixed on Fanny in a steady glare, circles slowly 
around her and back to his chair behind the desk. He 
gives his derby hat a push down over his eyes —a 
characteristic gesture. Then he explodes.) 

LeHmMan— Why don’t you go home if you’re so 
crazy about it? 

Fanny — Now listen, Joe—this ain’t your game. 
Why don’t you go back to agenting, where you know the 
ropes? 

LEHMAN — Because I don’t want to, see? I’m in the 
legit from now on. 

Fanny (a sigh) — All right. But you ain’t going to 
find nobody to back that junk show. I seen a rehearsal. 
LEHMAN — I don’t want no advice! Go on home! 

Fanny — All right, then—go on and produce it. 
Produce it with some butter and egg man’s coin and 
that dame of the Colonial Revolution that you got in the 
leading réle. 

LeHmMan—Never you mind about Martin! She’s 
going to make the hit of her life! 

Fanny (entirely too sweetly) —I ain’t got nothing 
against her. I suppose she either had to join up with 
your troupe or go back to her original role in “The 
Two Orphans.” Who tipped you off to her, The Evening 
Post? 
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LeHman — Just because you ain’t never heard of her 
don’t say she ain’t good. 

Fanny — Say, my not hearing of her don’t prove 
nothing. They didn’t have no rotogravure sections in 
them days. What’s her name again? 

LEHMAN — Her name is Mary Martin! And it'll be 
in the lights! 

Fanny (thoughtfully) — Mary Martin. And what a 
temper she’s got. Why, I wasn’t even talking to her. 

LEHMAN (taking a moment for it to sink in) — You 
mean you let fly one of them wise cracks at that re- 
hearsal? 

Fanny —I didn’t open my mouth. 

LeHMAN (not deceived for an instant) — What did 
you say? 

Fanny (innocently) —I only asked a question. 

LeHMAN — What was it — when was she born? 

Fanny —I told you I caught that scene where she’s 
mama’s little darling — climbing up that cherry tree. 

LEHMAN — Yah — and what was your question? 

Fanny —I says to the director —‘“‘What does she 
wear in that scene?” 

LEHMAN — Go on! 

Fanny — And he says — “Blue pants.” 

LEHMAN (fearing the worst) — Then comes the gag. 

Fanny —I just says— “Drop your curtain on that 
laugh.” 

LEHMAN — Oh, you did, did you? And if Martin 
goes and has hysterics on me I suppose that don’t mean 
nothing to you, does it— but what about me? I sup- 
pose you're trying to see how much you can help, when 
here I am sweating blood to get this show on, and wor- 
ried all the time whether — (Jane Weston enters some- 
what uncertainly from the reception room. She is twenty 
or so, and, since she is the heroine of this fable, she 
is good-looking and neatly dressed. She is Lehman’s 
stenographer and office girl.) Wd think the least a 
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porary wife — (He breaks off as he sees Jane.) What 
is it? 

JANE — Miss Martin is outside. 

Fanny — Wheel her in! 

LeEHMAN — Take them small time jokes and get out 
of here! (To Jane.) Is she behaving all right? 

Jane — Why, yes, sir. 

Leuman — Not crying or nothing? 

JanE — No, sir. 

Fanny — Has she got a knife? 

LEHMAN — You get out! (To Jane.) Bring her in! 
(Again to Fanny.) Go on—lI don’t want no scenes in 
here! 

Fanny — I just want to time her to the desk. 

LeHMan—If you— (He stops as Jane ushers in 
Mary Martin. The latter is the familiar type of slightly 
passe actress. She stops short as she sees Fanny; draws 
herself up. ‘Fanny strolls slowly and impudently toward 
the centre door; flips it open. She gives another look to 
Mary, then turns to Lehman.) 

Fanny — Yes, sir — blue pants! 


Miss Martin is anxious about the financial stability of 
the firm. The check they have given her has come back 
three times and she thinks maybe that entitles her to 
permanent possession. But she prefers to have the cash. 
And if she doesn’t get cash—some cash, at least — 
she will see that Equity — 

The phone and young Mr. McClure save the scene, Mac 
being at the other end of the wire. He has “hooked a 
live one” and is bringing him up to the office. 

Immediately Lehman is a new man. With a mil- 
lionaire coming into the firm he can afford to promise 
payment of debts and talk grandly of profits to come. 
With sweeping gestures he proceeds to stage the office 
for the reception of the approaching investor. The 
stenographer, Jane, receives her instructions as when 
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and how to enter most importantly. The room is hastily 
straightened and Lehman has assumed his most busi- 
ness-like air when McClure pops in with confirmation 
that the prospect in tow has been built to order for the 
Lehman demands. 

“A big butter and egg man from the West,” he re- 
ports. And only a kid at that. A kid who wants to go 
into the show business! 

The prospect, it soon transpires, is Peter Jones. 
“Peter is a boy of twenty-one or so, and it may be said 
without exaggeration that there are some things he does 
not know about the world. For the rest he is simple, 
likable and just about average.” 

In the Lehman offices Peter is a little awed by his 
surroundings, and a bit startled by the intimate friendli- 
ness of the Lehman greeting. 

“This is Mr. Peter Jones,” announces Mac. “Mr. 
Lehman, Mr. Jones.” 

“How are you, sweetheart?” replies Lehman, cor- 
dially, waving Peter to a seat; “Have a cigar?” ... 

Peter’s story is soon told. He comes from Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. He has had some experience in the theat- 
rical business, having helped stage two shows in Chilli- 
cothe during the hospital drive—shows that made 
nearly a hundred dollars. He has come to New York 
with a little money that has been left him, is interested 
in the show business and, meeting Mac, has heard that 
Mr. Lehman is about to make a theatrical production. 

Mr. Lehman assures Peter that he has heard aright, 
that he is, in fact, about to produce what may reasonably 
be termed a knockout, seeing that it is the first good 
medium-brow show the people have had a chance to 
see, and that a fortune awaits the man who comes in on 
it now, . 

Peter is interested, but cautious. He feels that he 
should know more about the play before he invests his 
money in it. Could he read the script? 
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LenmMan—Hm! Think we can dig up a script for 
Mr. Jones, Mac? (His tone tells Mac that he is expected 
to say no.) 

Mac — Afraid not. You see, the troupe’s in rehearsal, 
Mr. Jones, and they’re using ’em all. 

Leaman — Ill show you where it’s sure fire. Now 
look! (With one sweeping gesture he pushes all the 
desk objects out of his way.) It’s a play about a dame, 
see? Only it starts this way. There’s a prologue — 
with a playwright in it, that’s in love with this skirt. 
So he asks a bunch of people to come around and hear 
him read his new play. Now! (He rises.) He starts 
in to read, and he says, “The first scene is in an 
orchard.” And when he says “Orchard,” instead of his 
going on reading, we work that new trick everybody’s 
talking about. 

PETER — What’s that? 

Mac — We call it the “cutback.” 

PETER — Oh! 

LEHMAN — Black out, quick change, lights up, and it’s 
this orchard! Get it? 

PETER (nods) — Just the way he said. 

LEHMAN — You got it! Then all the rest of it is his 
play. First, here she is in the orchard, only it’s the 
same dame you seen in the prologue. Neat? 

PETER — You bet. 

LEHMAN — She’s younger, see? About seventeen, 
and playing around the trees. Then along comes this 
guy — 

PETER — Who? 

Mac — The same fellow that was the playwright. 

LEHMAN — He makes love to her, only he’s too nice 
about it. She wants some bozo that'll give her a lot of 
hot stuff. You know women. 

PETER (with a wiseness that hardly fits him) — Say! 

LEHMAN — So this fellow does a getaway and in blows 
this other baby. From New York, see, and dressed 
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sorta loud. He gives her an earful about how beautiful 
she is, and any how, she falls for him. 

Mac (casually) — Don’t forget the priest. 

LeHmMan — Oh, yah! There’s a priest comes in, see, 
and there’s some gab with him. Now! The next scene 
the dame’s hitched up to this baby, and having a swell 
time. It’s a big cabaret in New York, music and danc- 
ing — you know. One thing and another happens — 
anyhow, a guy comes along and insults her. And her 
husband he says what the hell, and back and forth, and 
out with a gun and— _ (He climaxes the episode with 
an explosive snap of the fingers.) 

PETER (excited) — Who does? 

Mac — The fellow she’s married to croaks the guy 
that insulted her. 

Peter — That’s good, all right. 

LEHMAN (by this time giving a performance that the 
elder Guitry would have been proud of) — Music stops, 
police — who done it? (He leans far across the desk.) 
She says she done it! 

PETER (mildly puzzled) — But — weren’t there a lot 
of people around? 

LEHMAN — Sure they was. 

Peter — Then don’t they see the husband shoot him? 

LEHMAN (with vast scorn for Peter’s ignorance of 
stage mechanics) —No! They’re all looking the other 
way. 

PETER— Oh! All right, then. 

LEHMAN (getting ready for a new climax) — And now 
ery the trial scene! She don’t recognize this judge, 
see? 

Mac — He has a beard on! 

LeumMan — Yah—the judge has got a long beard 
on, and she don’t — (A snap of the fingers.) —1 forgot 
to tell you this part. When she run off with this guy 
her father kicked her out, see — didn’t want no more to 
do with her, and she ain’t seen him since. Got it? 
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PETER — Well, I’m not — 

Leuman — Wait for the surprise! (He takes a 
breath.) A lot of trial stuff — so-and-so and so-and-so 
and so-and-so, she keeps on saying she done it, and 
finally this judge he gives her fifteen years! 

PETER — Gee! 

LEHMAN — Then everybody does an exit, she’s just 
there with him, and who does the judge turn out to be 
but her own father! (He is exploding a bombshell.) 

PETER — Say! That’s a great — coincidence. 

Mac — Well, the father used to be a lawyer. 

LEHMAN — Yah! Any how, it goes back and forth, 
and she gets crying, and more and more, and goes 
crazy sorta—and finally they drag her off, cursing 
like a trooper. That’s your first act! (He strips off 
his coat.) 

PETER — It’s a great start, all right. 

Mac — The name of it is “Her Lesson.” 

Leuman — Yah! — “Her Lesson.” It’s a big moral 
play, see — we get all the women. 

PETER — That’s fine. 


By the time Lehman has finished the play, Peter, 
flushed with excitement, is eager to know how much 
money it would take to produce so perfect a master- 
piece. If they knew how much he would like to invest 
they could tell him better, but as he prefers to keep that 
to himself for the present they figure that they could, in 
a pinch, let him right in on the ground floor, with a 
forty-nine per cent interest, for $30,000! 

When Peter frankly confesses that he could not think 
of paying that much they reconsider solemnly and agree 
that they might, for a quick answer, let him in for 
$25,000. But that sum, too, is more than Peter had 
thought of investing. Now he reaches for his hat — and 
nearly gets it. 

“Now, hold on,” expostulates Lehman, urging him 
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back into his chair. “This coin of yours? You ain’t 
got it out West some place, have you?” 

“Why?” 

“Well, if it was where you could dig it up in a hurry, 
maybe we can do business.” 

“It’s right down the street in a bank.” 

“I wasn’t going to let it go for this, but you give me 
your check for $20,000 and forty-nine percent of the 
show is yours. And that’s a bargain, ain’t it, Mac?” 

“He couldn’t have bought in on ‘Sally’ for that.” 

“And that was a big hit, too,” agrees Lehman. 

Peter hesitates, but not for long. By the time he 
arrives at his first “Well, I might —” they are ready for 
him. 

“With a quick movement Lehman dips a pen in the 
ink and proffers it to Peter; Mac simultaneously clears 
a space on the desk. Before he knows it the bewildered 
Peter is made to feel that immediate action is expected. 
For a moment he faces the two of them, then slowly 
begins to draw out his check-book. Two pairs of eyes 
follow his every movement; it is with difficulty that the 
two men keep from taking the book out of his hands and 
spreading it open on the table. Peter, with another look 
at the two, opens the book himself, takes the pen from 
Lehman’s hand. He starts to write.” 

But just as Peter is about to sign the check in bursts 
Fanny Lehman, red of face and aggressive of manner. 
She has just come from her bank and she has come to 
tell the “four-flushing bum” to whom she is married 
that the next time he sends a guy wearin’ a check suit 
and a trick tie around trying to find out what her balance 
is he’s going to be shot on sight. Not a nickel of her 
money are they goin’ to get—not for a rotten show 
like theirs. And out she rages. 

The incident gives Peter pause. “Did she say rotten?” 
he queries, interestedly. And they both answer him 
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quickly. “She wasn’t talkin’ about our show. It’s 
another one we got!” 

Still, Peter feels that he must be careful. There are 
reasons — 

Now they are starting their campaign all over. 
Surely he (Peter) is a smart fellow, with judgment of 
his own! Think of the chance they are giving him! 
Think of the bookings—the very cream of the show 
towns — Syracuse, Providence, Worcester, Albany — 
“all them soft spots.” .. . 

Then Jane comes in, per instructions, and as she turns 
at the desk she casts a friendly smile in Peter’s direc- 
tion. Peter is unsettled by that smile. His gaze follows 
Jane to the door and his thoughts trail after. 

“Would I work right in this office?” he asks. 

“Sure! Give you a desk right in here.” 

“Well — either in here — or out there.” 

“Whatever you say.” 

He signs the check, and before the ink on it is dry 
Lehman and McClure are on their way to the bank. The 
new partner they leave in the office to look after things, 
and call Jane to look after Peter. 

They get along very well, these two. Peter is inter- 
ested in his new business, and she in his story of how he 
happened to come to New York. More particularly in 
how he came to put money in the Lehman play. 

When she learns the details of the investment, and 
realizes that she is partly responsible for Peter’s deci- 
sion, on account of the smile, she is considerably 
perturbed. 


JANE — You did it because —I smiled? (He starts to 
protest.) Oh, it’s all right, only — it just makes me feel 
a good deal of responsibility, that’s all. (A pause.) 
Was it all your money, that you invested? 

PETER — Oh, no! I’ve got — some left. A little. 

JaNnE — Money you’d — saved? 
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PeTER— We couldn’t save much. I didn’t earn 
enough. 

Jane — Your folks, you mean? 

Peter — Mother and grandfather. You see, we were 
all living together in Chillicothe, and I was working in 
the hotel there. Sort of in the office. Grandfather had 
this money he’d saved, and then last June he died. And 
he left the money to us — mother and me. 

JANE — Was it much? 

PETER — Oh, yes. Twenty-two thousand, four hun- 
dred dollars. 

JanE — How much did you invest? 

PETER — Well, first I want to tell you. You see, if 
you just take the interest on that, why, it isn’t very much 
to get along on. Then Mr. Madden — that’s the man at 
the hotel — he heard I was getting this money, only he 
thought it was more — and he was sort of tired of run- 
ning the hotel, anyhow — and he said if I could pay him 
fifty thousand dollars he’d let me have it. It makes a 
lot of money. 

JANE — | see. 

PETER — That’s when I thought, if I could take this 
money we had and make more out of it, quickly — 
everything would be fine. So of course I thought of the 
theatrical business, because I’d read about that sort of 
thing happening — and anyhow I’d been connected with 
it, sort of. Mother thought too, it would be a good thing, 
and so I left fourteen hundred dollars with her, and I 
came to New York to look around. That was last week. 

JanE — You brought twenty-one thousand with you? 

PreTER — Well, the bank there put it in a bank here 
for me. So all | had to do was give Mr. Lehman a check. 

JanE — For — all of it? 

PereR— Oh, no. Only twenty thousand. (She rises 
angrily.) What’s the matter? 

JanE — Nothing. 

PETER — You're not — going, are you? 
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Jane (still half afire with rage at Lehman) — Yes, I 
— I think I must. 

Peter — Well, much obliged for coming in and talk- 
ing to me. 

JANE (her mind half on Lehman) —1I—I hope again 
that it’s a big success. The Play. 

PETER — Oh, I feel better about that now, since you 
talked to me. You see, it’s the first time I’ve talked regu- 
larly with any one since I left home. 


Mary Martin, the leading woman of “Her Lesson,” 
interrupts the conference and likewise the flow of Peter’s 
thoughts. She is back for the money Mr. Lehman prom- 
ised her, and she is, of course, more than charmed to 
meet the new partner. So charmed that Jane feels that 
the least she can do is to leave them alone, even against 
Peter’s protest. 

With this opportunity Miss Martin “prepares to be 
just lovelier than ever,’ and before she goes she has 
borrowed a hundred dollars from Peter, on account, and 
promised him that they are to be much better friends, 
now that he is in the firm. And Peter, flattered by the 
attention, ventures to suggest a point or two of which 
Miss Martin may take advantage in her portrayal of the 
lead in “Her Lesson.” 


PETER — You know that part where you’re in — that 
place? 

Martin — Place? I’m not sure just which scene — 

Peter — You know. The place —that you go to? 

Martin — You don’t mean the heaven scene? 

PeteR — No, ma’am. Just before that. 

MartTINn — Oh, the brothel. 

PETER — Yah. That’s where, if I were you, I’d really 
do some of my best acting — where you bring in the 
strong talk. You priests are no better than a lot of 
rabbis —I’d really give it to them — like that. 
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Martin — Oh, yes! Indeed I will, Mr. Jones. And 
thank you. 

Peter — I’ll come to rehearsals myself, tomorrow. 

Martin — Yes, indeed. (Heads for the centre door.) 
I can go out this way, can’t I? 

Peter — Yes, ma’am. I guess so. (He opens the 
door.) 

Martin (takes his hand again) —It’s been a great 
pleasure, Mr. Jones. | 

Peter — It has been for me, too. 

Martin — Something tells me we’re going to be very 
good friends. Because I know you'll produce other 
plays too, won’t you? 

Peter — I don’t know. 

Martin — Of course you will — a man like you. 

Prerer — Well, a few. 

Martin — And now goodbye — until tomorrow. And 
I want to tell you what a pleasure it is to be under your 
management. Goodbye. 

Peter — Goodbye. (She goes. For a second Peter 
watches her down the hallway, then turns and looks the 
office over before he closes the door. The interview with 
Miss Martin has plainly left him in a glow, and any 
earlier apprehensions are forgotten in the greater pleas- 
ures of this new-found proprietorship. For a satisfied 
second or two his glance roams over the autographed 
photographs, then goes to Lehman’s opulent-looking 
desk. He approaches it, looks at a letter or two, inspects 
the route sheet. His glance falls on that important- 
looking swivel chair; he tests it, rather gingerly. Then, 
finding that it tips comfortably back, he gets an idea. 
He reaches for his hat. Leaning far back in the chair, 
he puts the hat on his head and both feet upon the desk. 
In the manner of Lehman, he gives the hat a little push 
over one eye. He surveys the office with satisfaction. 
He is a theatrical manager.) 

The curtain falls. 
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ACT II 


It is the night of the opening in Syracuse. In the 
hotel Peter has been given one of the best rooms, being 
the producer. But it is still in “all respects a typical 
hotel room, from the heavy maroon hangings on the 
windows to the picture of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence on the wall.” 

It is eight o’clock, or near it, and Peter is busily 
completing his toilet. “He is resplendent in evening 
clothes — ag resplendent, that is, as a Chillicothe dress 
suit can make him.” He is having some trouble trying 
to tie his tie when Lehman bursts in, “his derby hat still 
on his head,” his manner one of eager expectancy and 
good fellowship. 

It is going to be a big night for Syracuse, Lehman 
insists, and the show is certain to be a hit, but when 
Peter suggests that perhaps, under the circumstances, it 
would be possible for him to draw a little advance on 
the profits he is rather doubtful. “Her Lesson” is an 
expensive show, and there are still two weeks of try-out 
engagements before the big money starts to come in, 
so Peter agrees to wait. 

There are still some arrangements to make. For one 
thing Lehman wants to borrow Peter’s room for a sort 
of conference after the show. There is always a get- 
together party after an opening — suggestions to be 
made about changes in the dialogue and that sort of 
thing. Everybody ought to make notes about anything 
that is wrong and talk it over. 

Peter was of the opinion that such a party was 
usually in the nature of a celebration, with a supper and, 
maybe, champagne. He would like to give a celebration 
supper and invite Jane Weston. 

Inviting Jane is all right with Lehman, and agreeable 
to Jane, when Peter asks her. But she is plainly wor- 
ried when she again realizes the high hopes of the inno- 
cent Peter and the possibility of their being rudely dis- 
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appointed. She has come to Peter’s room at Mr. Leh- 
man’s request. The manager wants her to be sure to 
stay close to him during the performance and take down 
all the suggestions he may make, and she remains to 
help Peter tie his tie. Her being there is all right, he 
assures her, with the door open. 


PETER (as she ties the tie) — You see, at home my 
mother always did it for me when I wore it. But I only 
wore it once. They gave a big dance at the hotel. We 
had it all fixed up — 

JANE — There! 

PeterR—Oh! Finished? Thanks. Oh—vwait a 
minute. (He goes to the closet; brings out a great box 
of flowers.) 1 got these for you for the opening. 

JanE— Oh! Why — that was lovely of you. 

PETER (a quite gratuitous bit of information) — 
They’re flowers. 

JANE (taking out an enormous bunch of extremely red 
roses) —They’re beautiful. You shouldn’t have done 
that. 

PETER — Well, on account of the opening, and besides 
—I wanted to. You know, you look awfully lovely 
with them—I mean—the way you're standing there 
—and the way — gosh! (With sudden recollection she 
comes back to reality; she puts the flowers down on the 
bed.) What’s the matter? 

JaANE—I’m the last person—that you should give 
flowers to, 

PETER — How do you mean? Why, you're the first. 
You're the only one I want to give any to—the only 
one I ever wanted to give any to. That’s —the truth. 

JANE —I can’t let you say those things. 

Peter — But I can’t help it. And I’ve got to say 
something more. I’ve got to ask you a question, I — 
I’ve just got to. I want to know whether — some day — 


you think you could ever—marry a theatrical pro- 
ducer, 
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JANE — Please! 

PETER — I don’t mean just a producer with forty-nine 
per cent of one show — but there'll come a time when 
I’l] have my own theatre — and — 

Jane — Peter, don’t! You’re going to hate me! Just 
— hate me! 

Peter — Not much. I’m going to—love you. I do 
now, Jane. That’s what I’ve been trying to get at — only 
I guess — 

Jane — Oh, Peter! 

PeTterR—I realize it’s sort of nervy of me, but — 
(Lehman strides in, followed by Mac.) 

LEHMAN (as he enters) — How about you in there? 
Ready? (He sees that he has interrupted something.) 

PETER (breaking away) — Ill get my things. 

JANE (turns to go) —I’ll be at the theatre. 

PETER — Aren’t you going over with us? 

JANE — I’ve got some things —to attend to —if you 
don’t mind. (She goes out.) 

PETER (calling after her) — See you over there! 

LEHMAN (expansively) — Well! Ready? 

PETER — Yes, sir. (He goes to the closet; brings out 
a light coat, a cane, and a high hat. He turns — the coat 
flung carelessly over his arm, the stick and silk hat held 
in his hand in what is meant to be a casual manner.) 
Well, here we go! 

LeHMan — Right! And it’s going to be a big night! 
Come along! 

PETER — Well —shouldn’t we wish each other — 
good luck or something? 

LeHmMan — Why, of course. (Strides across to him; 
Shakes his hand.) Good luck, Mr. Jones! 

PETER — Good luck to you! 

Mac (likewise shaking his hand) — Good luck! 

PETER (making quite a ceremony out of it) — Good 
luck to you, Mr. McClure! 

LEHMAN (booming it out) — A whale of a hit, sweet- 
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heart! That’s what we’re going to have —a whale of a 
hit! 

Mac — You bet we are! (He gives Peter an affection- 
ate clap on the back.) Aren’t we? 

Peter (likewise determined to be a good fellow) — 
Yes, sir! A whale of a hit! (He settles the high hat on 
his head; gives it a reassuring tap. Then he seems to 
remember that his last sentence is uncompleted. He 
hesitates a second, than fortifies himself with a gay 
swing of the walking stick as he starts to walk toward 
the door. With not a little effort he brings out the final, 
rounding word.) Sweetheart! (The trio are walking 
towards the door as the curtain falls.) 


The curtain is down briefly. At its rise it is near mid- 
night and the room is in semi-darkness. But not for 
long. Soon Peter is back from the theatre. And fol- 
lowing Peter comes Lehman, “a disconsolate figure, with 
hands in pockets and eyes on the floor.” After Lehman 
comes McClure, also greatly depressed. 

“Lehman drops on to the bed with a sigh that could 
be heard in Spokane, and Mac slumps into a chair. 
Peter is vastly puzzled.” 

“Is something the matter?” he demands. “I thought 
it was all right . . . except here and there, maybe.” 

But the most he gets in reply is another audible sigh 
from Lehman. Then Fanny Lehman comes in. “Vic- 
tory is so completely hers that she hardly feels that 
words are necessary.” 

“Now one thing we ain’t going to have none of is wise 
cracks,” her husband warns her. “They can’t nobody 
tell me we ain’t got a great show — when it’s fixed. 
Just because this bunch tonight give us the raspberry 
don’t prove nothing. Syracuse is the bummest show 
town in the world.’ 

Peter, having been told otherwise, is mildly surprised 
at this attack on Syracuse, but before he can put his 
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thought into words the waiter is in to prepare for the 
supper. 

Fanny is willing to be quiet, but she would like to ask 
one question. “Are you going to put anything in that 
five-minute spot where Martin couldn’t think of the next 
line?” she queries. “Because if she’s going to wait like 
that every night I figure it’d be a great place for a spe- 
cialty. I could come on with the clubs —”. . . 

Several people are expected at the conference. Bernie 
Sampson, for one, and Benham, the stage manager. One 
by one they drift in. Jane Weston is there with her notes 
and the scene is set for such suggestions as may be made 
for the improvement of what evidently has proved to be 
a terrible show. 

Bernie Sampson is a play fixer. “Once, many years 
before, he had made a suggestion for the improvement of 
a play that had just opened out of town. The suggestion 
was misunderstood by the producer, and the mistaken 
suggestion saved the play.” Ever since then Bernie has 
been famous as a play doctor. 

He arrives now, bringing with him his friend, Peggy 
Marlowe, who is not unknown to the choruses of Broad- 
way. “It is her custom to appear for about a month in 
one of the most prominent musical comedies of the town 
—and then to desert abruptly for Florida. She is 
smartly dressed and ever so good looking.” Save for a 
few impertinent interruptions Peggy does not interfere 
with the progress of the conference — much. 

It is Bernie’s conclusion that “Her Lesson” needs 
fixing. For one thing the direction has been, as Mr. 
Sampson expresses it, “lousy.” This statement Mr. 
Benham, who has been associated with Sir John Hare 
and Sir Charles Wyndham, spiritedly resents. Then 
Bernie suggests that instead of the cabaret scene he 
would drop in a “wow” scene that he had used once in 
a show that never reached New York, a scene showing 
a hop joint in Hong Kong. 


. 
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Lehman is afraid the hop joint would hardly do. “We 
got to stick to the story, Bernie. We can’t throw away 
the whole play.” 

“Why not?” innocently inquires Fanny. 

Before that can be settled Mary Martin arrives. She, 
too, has a grievance. Not only had she been desperately 
ill all day, and frequently interrupted during the per- 
formance, but the reason she missed her lines was 
because Mr. Benham had given her the wrong cue. 

There is heated discussion of that point, and then 
McClure suggests that the real way to get a line on the 
play is to get a fresh viewpoint on it. Let him send for 
his little friend Kitty, the telephone operator in the 
hotel. She seen the show and she is as smart as a steel 
trap. So they send for Kitty. 

By the time Kitty arrives they have had an opinion 
from Miss Martin that the real trouble with the play is a 
lack of sympathy for the heroine. She ought to have 
a scene early in the show which would win her the sym- 
pathy of the audience at once — a scene with a baby, per- 
haps. But Peter points out that such a scene could not 
come too early, seeing that the heroine is not yet 
married. 

Kitty, the phone girl, has nothing constructive to 
offer. Syracuse, she points out, is a hard town to please. 
Its people know what they want and if a show goes in 
Syracuse it is pretty sure to go anywhere. 

Which, Mr. Lehman admits, is “a hot lot of news.” 
Peggy, the show-girl, however, is of a mind to tell this 
young intruder, whom she fancies her Bernie is taking a 
fancy to, that if she starts anything at all she (Peggy) 
will take a great delight in pushing her face in. 

It is following this disturbance that Peter puts in a 
word. He has been brushed aside and humiliated time 
and again by the increasingly exasperated Lehman. Now 
he demands to be heard. First — the trees in the orchard 
scene are all planted wrong — 
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LeuMan — Now, listen! I’m pretty near fed up — 
get me? You been interrupting all night long — one 
fool idea after another — and I had all I can stand. 

PETER — But this isn’t a fool idea. I’m right about it. 
There’s — 

LeHMmaNn — All right, and I tell you I don’t want to 
hear about it. Who’s producing this show, anyhow? 

PETER — Well, I’m part producer, and — 

LEHMAN — Yah? Well, [’m the main producer — 
get me? And I’m going to do the talking! Forty-nine 
per cent — that’s what you got! 

PETER — Well, I didn’t mean to —do anything, but 
— you told me to take notes, and — 

LeuMan — You're going to keep on, are you? 

PETER — No, sir, but if I see something I know is 
wrong — and an orchard isn’t planted that way. The 
trees — 

LEHMAN — Good heavens! You half wreck the show, 
prowling around back stage, and then come here and — 
what in blazes do you know about show business? I 
been all my life in it and you come green out of the 
country, trying to tell me—I’m running this show — 
you’re nothing but a butter-and-egg-man! And now, 
keep still! 

Mac — Now, this ain’t no way — 

PETER — What — what did he say I was? 

Leuman — Never mind! Only I want you to butt out 
of this show, see? I had all I can stand, and I want you 
to keep out! 

JANE (finally springing to action) — Mr. Lehman, that 
isn’t fair! He hasn’t done half as much as the others! 

LEHMAN — Oh — now it’s your business, is it? 

JANE —I simply say you’re being unfair to him! I 
think —I think it’s an outrageous way to treat him! 
You take his money — all you can get — for a play you 
must have known was worthless — 

LeumMan — Oh, I did, eh? And who asked you to say 
anything? Huh? 
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JANE — I’ve stayed silent as long as I can! 

LEHMAN — Then suppose you try getting out of here 
—and you needn’t come back! 

PETER — Hold on, there! 

JANE — Peter! 

LenmMan — What? 

PETER — This is my room! You can’t order her out! 

LEHMAN — I can’t, eh? 

PeTER — No, sir. I mean no. 

LeHMAN —I warn you to lay off me! 

PETER — Well — well, I won’t. You— you can’t 
talk to her like that — here — or any other place. 

LenmMan —I’ll talk to her anyway I want to — and 
you too! 

PETER — Well, you won’t. Because —I won't let you. 

LeumMan—Oh! _ Besides running the show you're 
going to run me? Go on back to your sap town, what- 
ever it was! And you can take her with you, because 
she’s fired! 

PreTER — She wouldn’t work for you anyhow, any 
longer. Do you want to know why? 

Leuman — Id love to! 

PETER — Because she’s going to work for me. You 
think I don’t know anything, huh? I’m just a bread-and- 
sae man? And I don’t know anything about shows, 

uh? 

LeHMAN — How’d you guess it? 

PETER — Well, I'll show you whether I know anything 
about them. And I’ll show you whether you can talk to 
people like that. Do you want to sell the rest of it to 
me — the show? 

JANE — Peter, you can’t! 

Peter — Do you? 

LeuMan (taking his time. A look to Mac—a glance 
in return) —I might—for a price. It’s a valuable 
property. 

VeTeER — How much? 
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LEHMAN — What do you say, Mac? 

Mac — Up to you, Lehman. 

LEHMAN — McClure and me is in together. Give us_ 
—ten thousand apiece, and the show’s yours. 

Peter — I'll give you five thousand apiece. 

LEHMAN — Seventy-five hundred. 

PETER — Five thousand. 

LEHMAN — Cash? 

PETER— You give me—an option—‘til this time 
tomorrow — and I'll give you—five hundred dollars 
for it. It’s all I have — with me. 

JANE — Peter, you can’t 

PETER — You’re all witnesses. 

LeHMAN — Five thousand apiece for the rest of the 
show! Ten thousand altogether! 

PETER — For Lehmac Productions — all of it. 

LEHMAN — And a one-day option! That goes! Give 
me the five hundred. 

Peccy — If there’s anything I hate it’s business men. 

BERNIE — Ssh! 

PETER — You all know the arrangement? 

Fanny — I’m a witness. 

LEHMAN (preparing to depart) — Well, I guess that’s 
that. 


Now they are all gone except Peter and Jane, and she 
is terribly worried by what Peter has done. But Peter 
isn’t worried. He couldn’t let Lehman talk to her the 
way he did. And he got mad. He’s glad he did. As he 
quiets down he begins to realize that perhaps he has 
gone too far. It is not going to be easy to raise ten 
thousand dollars —seeing that he doesn’t know any- 
body anywhere who has ten thousand dollars. And he 
has sent his mother a telegram telling her the show is a 
big success! What will he tell her now? 

As Peter’s courage sags, Jane takes command of the 
situation. Something will happen, she just knows it 
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will. They will meet the first thing in the morning 
and plan something. He is encouraged a little by her 
optimism. 


Peter — No matter what happens, I met you. 

Jane —If only you hadn't. 

PETER — Oh, but I love you, Jane. I do, terribly. 
And if ever I get out of this trouble — don’t you think 
— really — 

Jane —I think you’re just the finest person that ever 
lived. But I’ve got you into an awful mess — 

Peter — No — 

Jane —I didn’t mean to, but I have. And that’s why 
you mustn’t say anything that — 

Peter — Well, I’ll get out of it someway, if that’s all 
you mean. You just watch me. I'll get the money, some 
place, and —the play —it might be a success in New 
York, don’t you think? 

JANE — It — might. 

PeTER — I mean — even if it isn’t awfully good. That 
isn’t supposed to matter so much in New York, is it? 

JANE — Oh, Peter, I’m afraid — 

PeTeR — It — it just can’t be a failure, that’s all. If 
we can just get the money, I'll bet they’d like it. Why — 
(There is a knock on the door. Peter breaks off — 
works slowly over toward the door. The knock is 
repeated.) Who’s there? 

Oscar (from the hall) —This is Mr. Fritchie. 

PETER — Who? 

Oscar (slightly louder) —Mr. Fritchie. The assist- 
ant manager. 

PETER (in a whisper to Jane) —He’s the man that 
gave us the champagne. (Aloud) — What do you want? 

Oscar — May I come in? (Peter, realizing that he 
has no choice, opens the door. Oscar Fritchie, who steps 


in ts a sufficiently nice-looking young man, but just a 
little dumb.) 
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PETER (anxious to explain) —It wasn’t locked. 
cont Huh? (A look around.) Oh, broke up early, 
eh? 

PETER — This is — Mr. Fritchie, Miss Weston. 

Jane — How are you? 

Oscar — Hello. 

PETER — Miss Weston was just going out when you — 
she was just going out. 

Oscark—Oh! Well, don’t let me disturb you. I 
just — 

PETER — Isn’t that what you came about? 

Oscar — What? 

PETER — They just telephoned me from the office — 
on account of Miss Weston being here. 

Oscar — Oh, they didn’t know you was friends of 
mine. That’s all right. 


It isn’t easy to get from Mr. Fritchie the object of his 
call, more than that he has always been fond of show 
folk and likes the theatre. Oftentimes he is included in 
these after-theatre parties. 

But as the talk rambles on it is discovered that Mr. 
Fritchie has himself nourished ambitions of one day get- 
ting into the show business. What is more important, he 
has saved his money. 

On the instant Jane sees a chance of interesting Oscar 
in the future of “Her Lesson.” The next minute Peter, 
remembering his experience in the office of Lehmac, 
Inc., is explaining to the willing listener the chances that 
are always coming up in the show business for a fellow 
who thinks standing up — to make millions. 

“Her Lesson” offers Mr. Fritchie such a chance. Has 
he heard the story of the play — about the Hong Kong 
scene and everything? And the scene where the priest 
and the rabbi come in? And so-on-and-so-on-and-so-on? 
It just can’t help making a lot of money! 
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Oscar is interested, but hesitant. How much money 
would it take? 

It won’t take much if he acts quickly, Peter tells him. 
He can have forty-nine per cent of it right now for thirty 
thousand dollars. Which, as Oscar shakes his head, goes 
rapidly down from thirty to twenty-five, to twenty, to 
fifteen! But that’s the very lowest! At that it’s a bar- 

ain. 
‘ “Why, there’s a fellow we know could have bought 
some of the ‘Follies’ or something, only he didn’t —and 
look — it’s gone now!” 


Oscar — Now, wait! I—TJI don’t know what to say. 
I know I’d like the theatrical business, and I’m getting 
kind of tired of the hotel lately — 

Peter— Sure! I did too! Why—you’re not the 
kind of man to stay cooped up in a hotel all his life. 

Jane — Mr. Jones got out, and look at him! 

PETER — Yah. (Oscar looks.) 

Oscar —I’d love to quit and tell Mr. Hemingway 
what I thought of him. 

PETER — That’s the stuff! 

Jane — Then, why don’t you? 

Oscar — I’m scared. 

Peter — Well, this is your chance! 

Jane — A chance to leave this old hotel behind you! 

PETER — I guess for a man to look back at an oppor- 
tunity he’s missed, like this, that must make him feel 
pretty terrible. When it’s a big hit in New York — 

Oscar — Now — now wait! I haven’t said I wouldn’t, 
yet. 

PETER— You’ve got to act quick with us, Mr. 
Fritchie! 

Oscar — You say it’s —a good play? 

PETER — Good! There’s never been anything like it! 

Oscar — There are certainly some things I’d tell Mr. 
Hemingway, the big stiff! 
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PETER — Write a receipt! 

Jane — All right! 

Oscar — Now wait! 

PETER — Only, unless you give us your check right 
now, Fritchie, we couldn’t do it. Can you? 

Oscar —I haven’t said I was going to at all, yet. 

Jane — But if you do it right away, Mr. Fritchie, you 
can go to Mr. Hemingway tonight and tell him all those 
things! Just think! 

Oscar — He made me work twelve hours a day. 

PETER —You don’t have to work at all in the theatre! 
It’s just fun. 

Oscar — He’d be sore, all right. 

Peter — And look! There’s no reason why we have 
to produce just this one show. We could go ahead and 
do a lot more. 

Oscar (drawing out a check-book) — Could we? 

Peter — Of course—when this is a big success. 
Can’t we? 

Jane — Of course! 

PETER — Why, we can be the biggest producers there 
are. All kinds of shows — (clutching at the check- 
book) — shall I open this for you? 

Oscar — No, no! I can do it! 

PETER — Well, here’s ink and everything — and here’s 
the pen! You just make the check out to me — Peter 
Jones! 

Jane — What’s your first name, Mr. Fritchie, and how 
do you spell this one? 

Oscar — Oscar Fritchie. F-r-i-t-c-h-i-e. But I haven’t 
made up my mind yet. 

PETER — F-r-i-t-c-h-i-e. Got it? 

JANE — Yes! 

PeteR — How are you getting along? Have you 
started yet? 

Oscar — You’ve got me all excited — 

JANE — Here’s the receipt! It just says you’re giving 
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us the money for forty-nine per cent of it. Is that all 
right? 

‘preven’! Thars fine! Now all you have to do is to 
write the check, see? 

Oscar — Do you think I ought to? 

Peter — Of course you ought to! It’s a great big 
drama, and there’s an orchard in it, and Mr. Hemingway 
comes in — 

PETER (Oscar is feverishly writing the check) — Oh! 
Have I told you about the bookings? Did I tell him 
about the bookings? 

Jane — No! 

PETER — We've got the greatest ever! Look! We 
go from here to Providence —then Albany and Seattle 
—all those soft spots! (He clutches the check.) 

Oscar — Look out! It’s wet! 

Peter—I’ll dry it! (The curtain starts down as 
Peter continues talking.) It’s going to be a whale of 
a hit, sweetheart — a whale of a hit! 


The curtain falls. 
ACT III 


Several weeks later, back in the Broadway offices of 
Lehmac Productions, Inc., Jane Weston has been kept 
busy straightening up the desk and answering the tele- 
phone interruptions. It is the morning after the Broad- 
way production of “Her Lesson” and there is every indi- 
cation that the show is a hit. 

Peter, bustling in early, is naturally much impressed. 
He is a changed Peter now, “jaunty and businesslike,” 
not to say slightly vain of his judgment in picking the 
sort of theatre entertainment the public really wants. 
One thing he doesn’t quite understand, and that is the 
attitude of the critics. Most of them, he has noticed, 
have completely missed the idea of “Her Lesson.” He 
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is thinking of not letting any of them come to his next 
production. 

Peter is even busier than Jane. All morning people 
have been wanting to consult him about the foreign 
rights of his play, and one man has already offered to 
build a New York theatre for him. He thinks perhaps it 
would be better for him to reorganize Lehmac Produc- 
tions completely and make it Peter Jones Productions, 
Inc., and use his own picture as a trademark. 

Oscar Fritchie, however, is less sanguine and consider- 
ably less affected by his first success as a play producer. 
He has heard all the fine stories, and he has seen the 
people at the theatre buying tickets, but he is not at all 
sure there will be any one coming the next night. He 
thinks he probably would like to get his money back, 
until Peter grandly offers it to him. Then he is not 
so sure. 

Peter is indulging a grand flight of the imagination 
for Oscar’s benefit — telling him how they will yet con- 
trol all the playwrights and most of the theatres in the 
country — when A. J. Patterson calls. A. J. is a law- 
yer and a formidable person, and that he has come on 
no friendly mission is apparent from his attitude. 

Having properly impressed them with his importance, 
Mr. Patterson clears the desk to make room for several 
packages of official-looking legal documents, which he 
takes from his brief case and slaps down with ominous 
decision. Then “he adjusts a pair of glasses on his nose; 
clears his throat; takes up one of the documents and 
unfolds it. You gather, from a look at Peter and 
Oscar, that they would much rather be somewhere else. 
Jane, standing quietly in the background, seems thor- 
oughly possessed, however.” 


PATTERSON (with the air of a man trying a case in 
court) — You are the owners of Lehmac Productions, 
Incorporated, Fourteen Hundred and Sixty-eight Broad- 
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way, New York, New York. (A second’s pause; he 
reads the next few words as though they constituted 
deadly evidence.) A New York corporation. 

PETER (much impressed; raises his right hand on 
high) — We are. 

Oscar (still hoping to get out of it) — He owns most 
of it. 

PATTERSON — Said corporation being the producers 
of a dramatic composition, or play, entitled “Her Les- 
son.” 

PETER — Is it — something about the play? 

PATTERSON (ignoring the question and taking a maga- 
zine out of the brief case) —In November, Nineteen 
Hundred and Sixteen, there appeared in this magazine, 
“Peppy Tales” published in New York City, an article 
of fiction, or short story, entitled “A Woman’s Honor.” 
Said story having been written by my client, Mr. Rodney 
Rich, of Northampton, Massachusetts. (A deadly 
pause.) And, as we shall duly prove in court — 

Oscar — Court? 

PATTERSON — In court. 

Oscar — I| thought you said court. 

PaTTERSON — The said story was, on January eighth, 
Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen, accepted as the basis 
of a play by one Harley Thompson, since deceased. 

PETER (to Oscar) — Dead. 

PATTERSON — Subsequently, as we shall prove, the 
said play was purchased or acquired by one Joseph 
Lehman, and by him duly produced. (He takes a 
breath.) It will be shown that the said dramatic compo- 
sition, or play, is similar to the aforesaid short story at 
—one hundred and forty-six points. 

PETER — One hundred and forty-six? 

PaTTERsON — And that no less than six characters in 
the aforesaid play bear the same names as those in the 
aforesaid short story. 

PreTER — Well, was the aforesaid — 
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PATTERSON — One moment, please. (An impressive 
pause.) My client, Mr. Rodney Rich, has received no 
payment for this play, nor has his permission been 
sought in any way. It is, gentlemen, a clear case of 
plagiarism, and one of the most flagrant that it has ever 
been my privilege to encounter. 

Oscar — But — but — but — look here — 

PETER — We didn’t know anything about it. I bought 
it from Mr. Lehman, and then Mr. Fritchie here — 

Patterson — Unfortunately — 

Oscar — That’s a bad word. 

PaTtTEeRsoN — My client cannot take that matter into 
account. His composition has been produced in dra- 
matic form without his permission. Not unnaturally, 
he seeks redress. 

Oscar — Seeks what? 

PATTERSON — Redress. 

PETER — Money. 

PaTTERSON — My purpose in laying these facts before 
you, prior to bringing suit, is to afford you the oppor- 
tunity, if you so desire, of adjusting the matter outside 
of court. 

PETER — Well — well— what are we supposed to 
do? 

PATTERSON (more impressively than ever)— My client 
will accept sixty-six and two-thirds per centum of all 
profits derived from said play, when, if and as pro- 
duced, and in those circumstances will permit the play to 
continue. Failing to receive sixty-six and two-thirds per 
centum — 

Oscar — That’s money too. 

Patterson — He will apply for an injunction and 
cause the play to be closed at once. 

PETER — He'll close it? 

Parrerson — He will close it. 

Oscar — Close it? 

PATTERSON — You understand me. 
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Oscar — Yah. (To Peter.) Look! Most of it’s yours, 
see? I don’t know much about lawyers. You — do 
something and I’ll go over and see if the theatre’s burned 
down. (He leaves.) 

PETER — What do you think we ought to do, Jane? 

JANE (to the lawyer) — Must you— must Mr. Jones 
give an answer immediately? 

PATTERSON —I regret that he must. 

Peter — But it’s —I haven’t had time — 

JANE — Can’t we — even talk it over? That is, Mr. 
Jones and I? 

PETER — Yes, indeed. 

Patrerson — At best, I could allow but a brief time. 

PETER — Well, that would be better than — 

PaTTEeRsON — Shall we say — fifteen minutes? 

PETER — Shall we? 

PATTERSON — Very well. I shall return for your deci- 
sion in fifteen minutes. 


Peter’s hopes and plans go crumbling. He is a greatly 
depressed young producer now. But Jane is still cour- 
ageous. She knows more about the show business than 
he does, and how often such charges of plagiarism go 
wrong. But she does suffer a disquieting recollection 
that there was something about a short story in “Her 
Lesson’s”’ past. 

Anyway, for Peter’s sake she thinks she is a little glad 
of this threat of failure. It gives her a chance to help 
again, and to confess, while things are still black, that 
she loves him. 

“I did want you to be successful,” she says, “but 
somehow you lost something that was you. It’s just as 
you said, Peter — you're not that kind of person — you 
never could be. You belong back in Chillicothe, in the 
hotel. You’re — simple, and — sweet, and — you don’t 
really like all this, do you?” 


“I don’t know. I thought I did, but —I don’t know.” 
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“Don’t you realize how little it amounts to, really? 
You’re too fine for it, Peter.” 

“Did you mean what you said about — loving me?” 

“More than anything that ever was. I thought for 
awhile you’d gone away from me, but now I know you 
never can. It made me so unhappy to think that — but 
now, it’s all over.” 

They are ready for Mr. Patterson, and waiting to have 
it out with him, when who should knock at the door but 
Fanny Lehman! She is, she tells them, no more than a 
short jump ahead of Mr. Lehman, and she has come to 
warn them of what to expect. 

“You know, I got a kind of fool liking for you two,” 
Fanny confesses. “Somehow suckers always appealed to 
me.” 

Lehman, it appears, “has smoked out a bank roll” and 
wants to buy back “Her Lesson.” And as there is a tip 
out that the police are going to try and stop the brothel 
scene, which means that people will be “hanging to the 
rafters” Fanny wants them to know that they have got 
about three times as big a hit as they think they have. 
And Lehman’s got a lot of money on him in certified 
checks! 

When a knock at the door announces Lehman “A smile 
spreads over the face of Mr. Jones.” With a lordly ges- 
ture toward the door he bids Jane admit the “butter-and- 
egg-man” and Lehman finds him seated far back in the 
swivel chair, his feet on the desk and his derby hat 
cocked carelessly over one eye. 

“How are you, sweetheart?” queries Peter, as Lehman 
glares first at Fanny, and suspects her errand, and then 
at Peter, whom he recognizes for the moment as his 
master. 

He has come, says Lehman, to give Peter back his 
money. To buy back the show at the cost price and let 
the young fellows out clean. But thirty thousand dol- 
lars doesn’t interest Peter at all. 
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PeTeR — The point is, it’s a valuable property, see? 
It starts with a prologue — 

LEuMAN — You're going to believe that stuff of hers, 
huh? Listen, sweetheart, I’m an old hand at this game. 
I can make something out of this show, but you can’t. 

Peter — Its the biggest dramatic novelty in twenty 

ears. 
f LEHMAN — I'll give you forty— and I’ve got the cer- 
tified checks in my pocket. Set? (Jane’s eyes flash a 
negative to Peter. Peter shakes his head.) _ Forty-five, 
and that’s all. That’s netting you fifteen. (Jane signals 
again; Peter says no.) 

Leuman—I only got fifty—do you want it all? 
(Mac bursts in through the centre door.) 

Mac — So! 

Fanny — The boy friend! 

Mac (accusingly) —I thought so! 

LeuMan — Thought what? 

Mac — Trying to double-cross me, eh? Have you 
sold it to him yet? 

PETER — Why? 

Mac — If you haven’t, don’t — because he’s going to 
skin you. 

PETER (innocently) — Mr. Lehman? 

Mac — He didn’t tell you about the police, did he? 

Fanny — I did. 

LEHMAN (giving her a look that just misses killing 
her) — Just a pal. 

Mac — Look here! TI’ll give you fifty thousand dol- 
lars. I’ve got it right here. 

PETER — Fifty thousand? Why, even Mr. Lehman 
offered that much. 

Mac — He did? 

Peter — Do you want to go any higher? It’s a great 
play. There’s a priest in it — 

Mac — Fifty thousand — that’s a lot of jack. 

PETER — How about you, Mr. Lehman? 
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LEHMAN (to Fanny) —I’m going to brain you. 

PeTeR — Well then, I guess we’re— (Almost as a 
matter of course, he turns to Jane.) 

JANE — I know a way to fix things. Mr. Lehman has 
fifty thousand dollars and so has Mr. McClure. 

LEHMAN — Well? 

JanE — Why shouldn’t they — buy it together? 

PETER (as it dawns on him) —Oh, say! That’s an 
idea. (He gives Jane an approving pat on the shoul- 
der.) Very good. (He faces his late partners.) One 
hundred thousand dollars! 

Leaman — What? 

JANE — That’s the price, Mr. Lehman. 

Leaman — A hundred thousand? (Mac sinks slowly 
into a chair.) 

PETER — And think on your feet! (Mac rises again 
— this time quickly.) 

LEHMAN — Is that — final? 

PETER — Yep! 

Fanny — Five-star! 

PETER — Only I got to know right away. (Snaps his 
fingers.) That’s the show game. 

LEHMAN — Come out here a minute, Mac. 

Mac — O. K. 

LEHMAN — We'll be right back. 


When they do come back, which is almost immedi- 
ately, they just barely get inside the room ahead of Mr. 
Patterson. For a moment it looks as though Peter would 
have to open the door, and that the appearance of the 
lawyer would kill the sale. Fortunately, without too 
broad a hint from Peter, Lehman and McClure think the 
man outside is also an eager purchaser and they hur- 
riedly close the deal. 

And then Peter informs them that they have just paid 
a hundred thousand dollars for — thirty-three and one- 
third per centum of what they think they are buying! 
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There is a roar of protest from Lehman at this — but 
he is really not seriously frightened by the Patterson 
threat. He has been through too many things of that 
sort. “There ain’t been a hit in twenty years that some 
guy ain’t said it was swiped from him,” he philosophizes. 

Besides he plans to lessen the chance of loss by 
selling a part of what he has got to some one else. He 
can even now be heard just outside the door assuring 
Fritchie that if he wants a bargain in hits he will have 
to think quick. A moment later Oscar bursts eagerly 
into the room. 


Oscar —I just come in to tell you the good news. 

PETER — What? 

Oscar (with a broad grin) — Mr. Lehman is going to 
let me buy my share back again. 

Fanny — Let me out first! (She goes to the door; 
turns to Peter.) At that maybe you’re not such a 
sucker. You certainly put it over. But how that 
charade ever turned out to be a hit is a mystery to your 
Aunt Sadie. (She departs.) 

LEHMAN (heard as the door opens) — And another 
thing. The girl in that story was named Honora — 

Oscar —Could you let me have my share of the 
money right away —to give Mr. Lehman? 

PETER — Now — now look here, Oscar — 

Oscar — But I’m afraid Mr. Lehman won’t wait. 

Peter — He'll wait. You don’t want to go back into 
the theatrical business. (70 Jane.) Does he? 

Jane — Of course not. 

Oscar — Don’t I? 

PeteR—A man like you ought to be in the hotel 
business. Shouldn’t he? 

JANE — Of course. 


(Oscar — But last time you said I ought to get out of 
it! ; 
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Peter — Oh, that was different. Listen, have you 
ever been in Chillicothe? 

Oscar — No. 

PETER — Well, it’s a wonderful place — wonderful. 
Jane and IJ are going there. Aren’t we? 

Jane — I hope so. 

PETER — You bet we are. We’re going back to Chil- 
licothe, and buy the hotel — for fifty thousand dollars 
— and with your money too it could be made one of the 
greatest hotels in the world — anywhere. 

Oscar — But now — now, wait — 

JANE — It’s a real chance, Mr. Fritchie — the chance 
of a lifetime! 

PETER — Oh, it'll be wonderful! Look! We’ll build 
a great big addition — it’ll be the greatest hotel that ever 
—T’ll tell you what I'll do! (Jn an instant he is the 
salesman of Act II again.) Ill sell you forty-nine per 
cent of it for— (He quickly steers Oscar toward a 
chair.) Sit down, sweetheart! (The curtain is falling.) 
Now here’s the idea! You and Jane and I— (And by 
that time it ought to be down.) 


THE WISDOM TOOTH 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Marc CoNnNELLY 


THERE was considerable speculation along Broadway, 
particularly in the offices of the producing managers, 
as to what would follow the dissolution of the play- 
writing partnership of George Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly. They had worked so successfully as collaborators 
in writing “Dulcy,” “Beggar on Horseback,” “Merton of 
the Movies,” and other plays there was a natural curiosity 
as to which of them would prove the more successful 
working alone. 

So far as their first season of separation is concerned 
honors are about even. Mr. Kaufman wrote “The But- 
ter and Egg Man,” which achieved a long run, and 
Mr. Connelly followed a few months later with “The 
Wisdom Tooth,” which, though produced in a smaller 
theatre, also proved popular, though with a smaller pub- 
lic. Both plays justify, I feel, their inclusion in this 
record, 

Both are comedies, and quite characteristic of their 
authors’ mental reactions. Mr. Kaufman’s play is mined 
from the rich vein of observant wit and satire that are 
his most distinguishable gifts. Mr. Connelly’s fantasy 
is born of a somewhat deeper sentimental urge and an 
evident desire to cleave more closely to a definite theme. 
Mr. Kaufman, I believe, is not greatly concerned as to 
who writes his country’s serious drama so long as he can 
provide its popular entertainment. Mr, Connelly hopes 
to achieve popular entertainment through the medium of 
the purposeful play. 
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“The Wisdom Tooth” was produced by John Golden, 


with the codperation and indorsement of his co-worker, 
Winchell Smith, who staged it, at the Little Theatre, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1926. Its reception was favorable. Both its 
first audiences and the professional reviewers liked it. 
The play did not immediately take place among the 
outstanding successes, however. Its advance in favor 
followed that more substantial indorsement word of 
mouth advertising gives a play. Within a few weeks it 
was what the trade knows as a sell-out, and though there 
was a later falling off it easily ran through until June. 

The first act of “The Wisdom Tooth” is concerned with 
the routine day of a clerk associated with one of the 
larger business houses in New York. The first scene 
shows a section of a tiled washroom where the boys 
sneak off occasionally for a puff of a cigarette, smoking 
being forbidden in the outer offices. The entrance is 
through swinging half doors at the right. There is a 
row of wash basins along the wall at back. Two of the 
boys, Carter and Sparrow, have escaped the boss. There 
is some danger of their being discovered at any minute, 
but they feel, as Sparrow says, that “a man’s got to have 
a little luxury.” 

The subject of the conversation at the moment is the 
baseball pool, Carter being the collector. It amounts 
to fifteen dollars. Charley Bemis has just won it for the 
second time and is probably eager to have it paid, 
Charley being the saving type. 

Office gossip is also concerned with the sudden and 
unexpected disappearance of the Duchess, she who had 
been secretary to the boss, was a swell looker and yet had 
been “given the gate” without apparent reason. 

Bemis, come to collect his pool, is also interested in 
the fate of the Duchess. His mind at the moment, how- 
ever, is distracted by the pain a sore tooth is giving him. 
He is about to take sick leave and see a dentist. He 
may as well have the thing out and get it over with. 
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But about the Duchess? Why should she be fired? 
She was the prettiest one the office ever had, and this 
was her first job. Looks like the boss might have been 
a little more considerate. Perhaps he tried to get fresh 
with her. Or maybe his wife objected once she knew 
the Duchess was takin’ all the old man’s dictation. 

Anyway, whatever happened, Bemis is inclined to 
think an injustice has been done one of the fairest of 
her sex, which is likely to give her a black eye when she 
goes to get another job, and he, for one, is of no mind to 
stand for it. Somebody ought to say something to that 
boss. “Who the hell does he think he is, anyway,” de- 
mands Bemis, “picking on a stenographer —” 

At which moment Mr. Porter, the boss himself, enters 
the room and Bemis and the others quietly subside. 
Slyly they get rid of their cigarettes and are for mov- 
ing back to'work when Porter, after a friendly inquiry 
as to the state of the Bemis tooth, passes on. 


Sparrow (to Bemis) — Gee, you certainly did talk up 
to him. If ever a guy got a bawling out! 

CarRTER — My God! At one time it looked as if you 
were killing him. 

Bemis — Well, all right. What would you have 
done? 

Sparrow — Nothing. Only you was the one that was 
shooting off your mouth about it. 

Bemis — Yes, I know I was. But, my gosh, you know 
ae a fellow gets excited. 

PARROW — Sure. Only you said you were goin 

do such a hell of a lot. ‘e i Si Gand 

Bemis — All right. And I decided I wouldn’t. Why 
shouldn’t I change my mind? Think I want to go out 
on my ear? I've been working here seven years and this 
job’s my bread and butter. A guy like me can’t take 
chances like that. Why, if every clerk in New York 
came out and said what he thought to a boss when the 
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“THE WISDOM TOOTH’ 


“At which vote of confidence Skeeter himself. a sturdy. little 
fellow of 12 years, comes briskly into the tent. He is the boy 
Charley Bemis used to be. Back come Barnum and Bailey. the ice 
cream man, the circus lady, ete.” 


(William Wadsworth. Jefferson Lloyd, Patricia Barclay, Edwin 
Phillips and Thomas Mitchell) 
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boss did something he didn’t like, why there wouldn’t 
be any of us with jobs. You’ve got to watch your step. 
I know I’ve got to watch mine. 

CarTER — Still you’re a wealthy bachelor. 

Bemis — As a matter of fact I have got some money. 
Money I save on this job. And believe me I want to 
keep on saving it. I don’t know where else I’d rate a 
senior clerk’s salary and bonus every year. And how 
do you know but what I’m intending to get married? 

CaRTER — Yes, you are. 

Bemis — Well, I am. Even if I don’t mention my 
private affairs down here. A man’s got a lot of things 
to consider. ; 

CartER — Who is it? Anybody I know? 

Bemis — No. It’s a lady uptown. What a darn fool 
I'd be to go get myself canned. I just felt kind of sorry 
for the Duchess, that was all. 

CaRTER — Well, it ain’t my funeral. (Exits.) 

SPaRRow — Come on. What the hell. (Going to the 
door.) I want to take a peek at your ledger — (Sees 
he is not coming.) What’s the matter? 

Bemis (lightly) —If anybody insults those girls I 
suppose they ain’t any of them got any comeback. I’d 
like to have told him what I thought about him. 

Sparrow — Well, you didn’t. 

Bemis (smugly) — No, I did the sensible thing. How 
much does that dentist of yours charge? (Bemis exits, 
followed by Sparrow.) 

The curtain falls. 


The second scene is the reception room in a dentist’s 
office. There are several patients waiting their turn, 
dividing their attention between a furtive reading of 
accumulated and well-thumbed magazines and anxious 
glances toward the door leading to the operating room. 

The arrival of Bemis is momentarily of interest to the 
others. Having found a seat, he probably would have 
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passed their casual inspection and been forgotten if it 
had not been for his selection of a book from the book- 
case along the wall. Bemis was perfectly willing to 
look at a magazine, but it just happened that they were 
all in use — so he took the book. It is a book of fairy 
tales, and his pleasure at its discovery is so apparent 
that it moves one man to speak to him about it. Seems 
funny, according to this man, that a grown man should 
still be interested in fairy tales. But it isn’t funny to 
Bemis. Nor to a lot of other people. There was a 
fellow wrote a piece for a magazine, Bemis remembers, 
in which there were pictures of elfs and gnomes and 
things actually taken by a little girl and they weren't 
more’n an inch high — 


First Man—I guess you believe in them yourself, 
don’t you? 

Bemis (looks at man) — What? 

First Man — Don’t you believe in them? 

Bemis —I didn’t say I did. 

First Man — You said your grandmother did. 

Bemis — Well it was different times, that was all. 
My grandmother could tell a fairy tale wonderful, but 
maybe it was me that believed in them then, and I just 
thought she did. 

First Man — Maybe your grandmother was a little 
cuckoo. (All laugh.) 

Bemis — No she wasn’t. She was — all right. 

SeconD Man — Don’t let them kid you, fellow. Why 
they’re flying around everywhere. (All laugh.) 

Bemis — All I was saying to that gentleman was that 
it was nice for kids to think of there being a fairyland 
and all. You probably have ideas that ain’t like other 
people’s. 

Secon Man (looks at first woman — smiles — then to 
Bemis) — Say! Do you believe in Santy Claus? 

Bemis — That’s not the argument we’re talking about. 
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SeconD Man— Don’t you tell a cop you believe in 
things like that, or they’ll put you in the funny house. 
(He glances at the two women and gets a laugh of 
approval.) 

First Man — You know you’re living in New York — 
not in Podunk. 

Bemis — Lots of people believe in spiritualism, don’t 
they? 

First Man— Sure. We all do. Don’t you? 

Bemis — What are you trying to do? Just kid me all 
you can? 

First Man — Certainly not. 

SEconD Man— Take me for instance—I’m a me- 
dium. 

(Bemis puts the book back in the book-case. The first 
man takes it out.) 

Seconp Man — Say read one of them out loud to us — 

Bemis (looks about —is disgusted — picks up hat, 
starts out) — You're fine — 

The curtain falls. 


The scene now is before the fireplace in the sitting 
room at Mrs. Poole’s boarding house. It is supper 
time and Mrs. Poole, still amiable though the hour 
grows late, is concerned about those boarders who seem 
likely to miss their supper. Especially those who prefer 
their food hot. 

The Farradays are late. Mr. Farraday is an artist 
who frequently accepts commercial assignments that irri- 
tate him excessively but pay very well. Mr. Bemis has 
not come, and Miss Fields, just in, has discovered that 
she has no appetite. It is rather a disturbing evening 
at Mrs. Poole’s. 

Now Bemis is back from the dentist’s, and, evidently 
to his pleasure, he finds Sally Fields still outside the 
dining room. His sore tooth and her lack of appetite 
effectively destroys their interest in supper. Bemis 
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thinks maybe they might go to a movie or something. 
Miss Fields, being a sort of “second string sob sister” on 
a newspaper, has a story to write, but she can put that 
off till later. Not long enough to permit of theatre- 
going, but long enough to spend a little time teaching 
Bemis to play cribbage, seeing he has come prepared 
with a board and everything. His thoughtfulness has 
long appealed to Sally. 


SaLLy (after a pause) — You do a lot of sweet things. 

Bemis —I want to learn how to play it. 

SaLLy — You knew that I spend so many evenings 
alone. 

Bemis — This is that dress you had on Tuesday. 

SaLLy — Yes. How did you remember that? 

Bemis — Don’t you remember you said you wished the 
hat went with it better? 

Satty — That’s right. I did. 

Bemis — Why, you look wonderful in that hat. I 
looked at the rest of the audience when we were coming 
out. There wasn’t a nicer hat there. 

SALLY — But it doesn’t go well with this suit. 

Bemis — Your eyes are really blue, aren’t they? 

SaLLy — Are they? 

Bemis —I was trying to think what they were today. 
I don’t think [’d ever noticed. 

SaLLy — Your eyes are brown? 

Bemis — They’re a kinda brown. My grandmother 
used to say they were a kind of a gray-brown. 

SaLLty —I think they’re brown. 

Bemis — Yours are certainly blue all right. 


As the preparations for the cribbage lesson continue 
Bemis grows increasingly confidential. And seeks 
Sally’s confidences as well. For one thing he is curious 
as to why she never has married. And he thinks per- 
haps she may wonder at his being a bachelor. As a 
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matter of fact, he confesses, all the boys at the office 
think he is engaged. Because he saves his money. He 
might be engaged, if he had had more time to give it any 
thought. Counting his Atlantic Oil stock and the money 
he has in the bank, he has already saved nearly nine 
thousand dollars. Which isn’t so bad, considering. But 
Bemis always has been a saver — ever since his grand- 
father started a bank account for him when he was ten. 

As for Sally — well, there are a lot of reasons why 
she never has married, but with the boarders coming out 
of the dining room there isn’t much chance to talk about 
them. And by the time she and Bemis are alone again 
the subject has taken on a new significance, thanks to 
certain remarks by their fellow boarder, Farraday. 

It is when Bemis has gone to the drug store, at 
Sally’s suggestion, to get some toothache gum that Far- 
raday takes occasion to speak of Bemis, and the evident 
interest that he is taking in Miss Fields. Of course, 
Farraday admits, it is none of his or Mrs. Farraday’s 
business, but they like Sally and they would hate to see 
her make the mistake of becoming interested in this quite 
commonplace young man. Bemis, to Farraday, is a 
boy with very little, if any, mind of his own, and 
practically with no point of view. 

“He has every aspect of the typical New York clerk,” 
insists Farraday. “He looks like a clerk; he talks and 
thinks like a clerk, and he’s as smug as he can be... . 
He will accept your statements that black is white if you 
give him enough idiotic reasons.” 

Sally is inclined to resent the Farraday opinion of her 
friend, nor is she willing to admit that merely because 
Bemis had given way in a war argument with Farraday 
the day before that he has been proved either weak 
minded or unintelligent. 

“Perhaps he was being polite to a man who was talk- 
ing nonsense— He’s a sly person,” Sally insists. But 
her confidence is a bit shaken a moment later, when 
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Bemis returns just as the Farradays are leaving for the 
movies, and Farraday can’t resist an opportunity to 
prove his point. 

“Hello, Bemis,” he calls. ‘We were just talking about 
you. How’s the tooth?” 

“Oh, it’s all right now... Well, I haven’t seen you 
since we settled the war question. There’s a bright 
man for you,” he advises Sally. And then he turns back 
to Farraday. “You ought to be down helping Coolidge,” 
he ventures, jocularly. 


FarraDay — He needs it, doesn’t he? 

Bemis — He sure does. 

FaRRADAY — Just listen to that, Miss Fields. 

Bemis — He don’t seem to know what it’s all about. 

Farrapay — No? 

Bemis — Well —I don’t think he’s — intelligent! 

FarraDAyY —He came from a little farm just as 
Lincoln did. 

Bemis — Yes — but look who Lincoln was. 

Farrapay — People thought Lincoln was no good at 
first, you know. 

Bemis — Yes, that’s true. 

FarrRADAY — It takes time for a man’s real qualities 
to come out. 

Bemis — That’s right. 

FARRADAY — So when President Coolidge faces a real 
issue, he may be just as able as Lincoln. 

Bemis— You mean everybody may be giving him 
very hasty opinion. 

Farrapay — Exactly. 

Bemis —I agree with that. We ought to give him a 
fair chance. 

Farrapay — Why just think of how he kept the cabi- 
net completely under his control, 

Bemis — Yeh! 

F’arrADAY — It takes a strong man to do that. 
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Bemis — That’s so — it must. 

Farrapay —I have a whole lot of respect for Mr. 
Coolidge. 

Bemis—TI guess I have too, when you come right 
down to it. 

Farrapay —I don’t know another man I’d trust with 
a job like that. 

Bemis — You don’t, eh? 

Farrapay — No, I don’t —do you? 

Bemis — No, I don’t. 

FarraDAY (laughs) —That’s the point I had in 
mind — 

Bemis —I see what you mean— By Golly, I believe 
you are absolutely right. I guess I had entirely the 
wrong idea. 


A sad little smile of disappointment overshadows 
Sally Fields’ face, and when Farraday presses his advan- 
tage by leading Bemis on, first to a statement that he 
has heard the picture they are going to see is a great 
picture and then to confess that it probably is a bad 
picture because he has no faith in Mrs. Poole’s judg- 
ment after having accepted it, she is really hurt. By the 
time the Farradays leave she is fighting to hold back 
her tears and Bemis is greatly distressed. 

It isn’t a question of whether Farraday was right or 
wrong, Sally admits, when pressed for an explanation 
of her hurt feelings. It is her disappointment in Bemis 
for allowing his opinions to be so easily swayed. “He 
just says: ‘Think my way, because I’m New York,’ she 
explains, ‘so don’t you dare have your own ideas.’ ” 


SaLLy — Listen, Charley, other people don’t see you 
the way I do. And I’m frightened for fear that you’re 
really going to be the man they think you are. 

Bemis — You mean I’m just one person to you and 
somebody else to — 


~ 
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SaLLy — But you are. Other people see you with — 

Bemis — What? 

SaLLY — Second-hand ideas about everything. And 
you needn’t have second-hand ideas, no matter whether 
they’re about the kind of hat you wear or the kind of 
God you pray to. You see, I’ve been seeing a lovely 
person inside you for months, and never realized till 
tonight that he was fighting for his life. 

Bemis — Fighting for his life? 

SaLLy — Charley, I’m going to tell you something — 
I didn’t intend to let you know, but I want you to know 
I care a lot about you. 

Bemis — Sally! 

SaL_y — But I don’t care for the Charley Bemis that 
Mr. Farraday and the others know — Why when | hear 
him talk to you, I’m ashamed of you. 

Bemis (pause) — You mean — you think I’m a fool. 

SaLLty —I mean, I learned to care for something that 
I’d looked for and hadn’t found in the seven years I’d 
been in New York. I’ve learned to care for a gentle, 
simple boy, who worked as a clerk because he hadn’t 
been ambitious to be known as a great man, but was 
really great because he wasn’t trying to pretend he was 
anything but what he was. If they’d said you were dull 
I’d have said, “All right. He isn’t trying to be clever. 
He isn’t all covered with a lot of pretense. You can see 
him. You can see him standing there. A man who is too 
honest to swindle you, with a lot of tricks. He’s wiser 
than all of you put together, because he hasn’t allowed 
anything to change him from what God made him. He’s 
real. I love that man.” 

Bemis — But Sally, I’m not pretending to be anything 
but what I am. 

SaLt_y — Charley, what do you think you are? 

Bemis — I’m a clerk —I’m not bright, but I’m not 
a fool either. I couldn’t become a senior clerk and 
save nine thousand dollars if I was a fool, could I? 
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And I can think quick when I have to, and I can prove 
it to you. If I hadn’t thought quick in the office this 
afternoon, I’d have been out of a job tonight. Do you 
know what happened? 

SALLy — No. 

Bemis — They fired a stenographer the other day. I 
didn’t know much about her, but it seems like she was 
getting a raw deal. I was talking it over with some of 
the fellows at the office. We all agreed it was wrong, 
and I told them I had a good mind to go to the boss 
and tell him so, and just at that minute the boss happened 
to come in. And as quick as that, I pulled myself 
together. I saw if I wanted to keep on working and 
be a success, I wouldn’t dare butt in on something that 
wasn’t any of my business. And [| didn’t. That was 
quick thinking, wasn’t it? That wasn’t going right ahead 
and making myself ridiculous and everything else 
besides. 

SaLty — If that’s what you call success. Then I wish 
you were a failure. 


Bemis is hurt and rather mystified. If he hasn’t 
done right, what does she think he should have done? 
He should have had the courage to face the boss and 
demand to know why he had fired his stenographer, if 
the only alternative was to admit that he didn’t dare 
take such a stand for fear of losing his job. 

“That’s being a man,” she tells him, “and no matter 
what you say, Charley, you know in your heart you’re 
not a man right now. You could have nine hundred 
thousand dollars— you could be the president of the 
company yourself and you’d be nothing more than you 
are right now —a carbon copy of everybody else —” 

Before he can answer her she has gone. For the 
moment Bemis sits gazing abstractedly into the fire. 
“Tf that’s the kind of a thing I am, I wouldn’t want you 
to marry me, he mutters to himself. “People always 
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have respected me. Nobody ever told me before they 
didn’t. When my grandpa and grandma were living, 
they respected me. They thought I was going to be 
President some day. If they were alive they could show 
her I ain’t just a carbon copy. What makes her think 
I’m a carbon copy? I’m just what I was when I first 
met her, and I hadn’t changed then from what I used 
to be. New York ain’t done nothing to me. I keep 
whatever nice ideas I had. My grandma could tell her 
that.” 

The lights begin to fade, gradually, as he is talking. 
From the hall there comes a voice. It is the voice of 
his grandmother calling him by his boyhood’s pet 
name, “Skeeter!” Then the voice of his grandfather 
calls. “Skeeter! Where are you, Skeeter?” 

The lights are out and faintly there is the sound of 
fairy music from a distance. “You’re a good boy, 
Skeeter,” insists Grandma. 

Slowly the hall doors open automatically and there is 
a flood of blue light. Standing in its centre are two gentle 
old people dressed in the clothes of ten years ago. They 
slowly enter the rooms as Bemis continues to gaze into 
the fire. 

“Hello, Grandma,” he calls, softly. “Hello, Grandpa! 


17? 


Gee! I certainly need your help! 
The curtain falls. 
ACT II 


There has been no lapse of time. Charley Bemis is 
still gazing into the fire and carrying on his greetings 
with the old folks without seeing them. Now, as they 
become more persistent, he rises and recognizes them. 
But he is still mildly mystified. They are there, and 
yet he knows they are dead and have been for ever so 
many years. Which they cheerfully acknowledge. 
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Though they have almost forgotten the details of their 
passing. 

Now there is a third member of the group, a fairy- 
like creature who has shown them the way. Bemis 
seems to remember her, too, but vaguely. He had 
thought of her when he picked up the fairy story book 
in the dentist’s office. And the moment after he thought 
of her, she explains, she had met his grandma and 
grandpa on a road she passed. They were wandering 
around looking for their little grandson. 

Now all three of them want to do anything they can 
to help Bemis. He needs their help, he admits. Needs 
it a lot. But first he wants them to reassure him that 
he is just the way he has always been. 

They can see no difference. His hands are clean. 
Grandma makes sure of that. And he always was about 
the best boy Grandpa had ever known. Certainly the 
nicest mortal the fairy ever wanted to see. 

It will be a great help if they will tell that to Sally, 
he says, because she doesn’t believe it. He calls Sally 
and introduces her. First to Grandma and Grandpa 
and then to the fairy. The fairy is an old Idea of his, 
he explains. If she must have a name he thinks Lalita 
would be nice, and everybody is delighted. 

Bemis is still a little in doubt as to how he estab- 
lished communications with Lalita and she tries to ex- 
plain that it was the click. When he picked up the 
fairy book there was simply a wonderful click. And 
a click — 

“A click,” explains Lalita, “is when a mortal and one 
of us think of each other at the same time. I mean when 
they both sort of see each other at the same time. You 
see, where I came from, they try to tell us there are no 
such things as mortals. Often they’d say, ‘Oh, stop be- 
lieving in mortals and all that sort of nonsense. Mor- 
tals indeed!’ But I kept on believing. I guess I was 
the only one there who was believing. You see, when 
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I was very small, I saw a mortal once. I played with 
a kite he was flying. (To Bemis.) Then today, just 
for an instant you thought of me. That was the click.” 

They send for Katie, who knows Lalita the minute she 
sees her. At least Katie, probably because she is Irish, 
knows a lot about fairies. She agrees to give Lalita 
something a little more modern to wear, so everybody 
won’t be staring at her. 

They have a fine time getting acquainted. Grandpa 
explains how all his rheumatism has disappeared since 
he died. He feels simply elegant now. And Grandma 
is proud of Charley for remembering to inquire. But 
then Charley always was the kindest, most thoughtful 
boy. No ordinary fellow. And the clearest thinker — 
remember the day:the mule fell in a hole and Charley 
thought of piling in the dirt until the mule could walk 
right out? That took a bit of thinking. 

And the day the tramps set fire to the barn and there 
wasn’t anybody home who could get into the barn to 
save Captain, the horse? And Charley came running 
and unlocked the door, even though the lock was hot 
and blistered his hands, and went in and led Captain out 
just as cool as you please? 

That’s the kind of a boy “Skeeter” was. Even Sally 
is impressed by the recital. But she always knew the 
real Charley was fine and brave. And it wasn’t really 
she who said she was ashamed of him. It was Farraday. 
Farraday is the one who should hear about the real 
Charley Bemis. 

So they send for Farraday and tell him. But he 
is still sneery and cynical. He isn’t interested in the 
kind of person Bemis used to be when he was twelve. 
It’s what he is now that counts. 

“All right, we'll talk about that,” agrees Grandpa, 
a little testily. “You’ve got nerve to criticise a man 
who holds the position Skeeter does. It ain’t patriotic.” 

“What position?” 
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“He means you have no right to go around slandering 
our grandson, the President of the United States,” speaks 
up Grandma. 

That’s a laugh for Farraday, and Bemis is embar- 
rassed. He isn’t the President, he is forced to admit. 
Not yet. And they’re not in the White House, as Grandpa 
thinks. He’s just a clerk. 


GranpMA — What kind of a clerk are you, son? 

BEMIS (going to Grandma) —A senior clerk. That 
means I’m higher than the other clerks — I get the biggest 
salary — and the biggest bonus. 

GranpPA— Why of course you would! (Going to 
Farraday.) (To Farraday.) What do you think of 
that for a boy who didn’t start goin’ to school till he 
was eight years old! 

Farrapay —I think just what I’ve always thought. 
He doesn’t dare call his soul his own. 

Bemis — Yes, I do. 

GranpMA — If I was you, I’d apologize to him for 
saying that. 

FaRRADAY (smiles) — Ill be glad to if he can change 
my opinion. 

Granppa — There Skeeter — there’s your chance, now 
just listen everybody. 

Farrabay (after a pause) — Well, I’m waiting, Bemis. 

Granppa — Go after him Skeeter. 

FarraDAyY (looking at Bemis — pause) —He can’t. 
(Rises.) Because he has nothing to say. (Goes to 
Bemis.) He has no mind of his own. 

SALLy — Tell him it isn’t so—tell him he lies. 

FarraDAy — You have no mind, have you Bemis? 
And you're afraid of New York. That’s why you had to 
bring these old people to help you, isn’t it? 

Bemis — That isn’t so, is it Grandma and Grandpa? 
(To Farraday.) And you can’t prove I ain’t inde- 
pendent. 


* 
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Farrapay (to Grandpa) — No? 
Bemis — No. 


Before he can offer further proof Mrs. Poole bustles 
in. She has found Katie and Lalita upstairs and she 
doesn’t care for such goin’s on in her house. Charley 
ought to know that. Lalita may be only an old idea 
of Mr. Bemis’s, but that idea is a little old-fashioned. 
It don’t fit in with her scheme of things. 

“You’re what I call the ideal boarder, and I’m going 
to see you stay one,” is Mrs. Poole’s ultimatum. 

Charley must promise not to have any more ideas 
like Lalita. In fact all his visitors will have to 
get out, insists Mrs. Poole. And Charley weakly 
agrees. 

Grandpa can’t understand that. Skeeter isn’t one to 
put up with such things. Skeeter was always a scrappy 
little fellow when anybody was trying to do mean things. 
Where is he, now? He was there a minute ago! 

Bemis tries to assure Grandpa that he is still there, 
but he can’t make himself heard. Something has hap- 
pened, the old folks insist. They had come in search 
of their grandson but they must have got into the wrong 
house. “I was certain sure you wasn’t him when you 
didn’t talk up to that man,” Grandpa insists, sadly. 
And they all three — Grandpa, Grandma and Lalita — 
go out the opened door. 

“I don’t know a better man to be President,” ven- 
tures the sarcastic Farraday. 


Bemis (as the lights grow dim) — And I came from 
a little farm. I came to the city, and my people came 
to help me, but they couldn’t. They didn’t even know 
me. Or they couldn’t stand for what I’d become. They 
left me. And now I’m all alone. 

SaLLy — You’re not alone, my dear. (Zhe room is 
getting dark.) 
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Bemis — Yes I am. And why are you here? 

SaLLy — Because you know I love you. 

Bemis — But Sally, I’m nothing at all. That’s why 
they left me. 

SaLLy (kneeling beside him) — No, Charley, you left 
them. They wanted to help the little boy they knew 
long ago. If you could find him, he’d take you to the 
man / love. 

Bemis — Do you think I could find him? 

SALLy — Only you can find him. 

Bemis — But where is he? 

SALLY — He’s somewhere on the road they’re travel- 
nae: Tell me you will find him, Charley. Tell me 

at. 

Bemis — I’ve got to find him. (He stands at the open 
door.) 

SaLtty — And when you find him, bring him back to 
me. 

Bemis (as he exits) —Grandpa! Grandma! Here I 
come! (The lights go out.) 


In the darkness Bemis can be seen as he searches for 


the way. 
He calls pitifully after his grandpa, “I am the way I 
always was. | haven’t changed at all.” But there is 


no answering call. From somewhere voices are heard, 
but they are the voices of strangers. 

“Look!” calls Bemis, pitifully. “I don’t want to do 
anything wrong. I only want to do what I think I 
ought to do. I want to be fair and square and not do 
anything I don’t think is right. You remember I always 
did that. Show me anything is wrong and I'll fix it. Vl 
do anything for her. Remember how I used to play I 
was a knight going out on an adventure? ‘That’s what | 
want to do now. Where are you people?” 

Stull there is no answer. Only the repeated voices, 
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sometimes of boys and sometimes of men. Circus men, 
evidently, getting their show ready. 

The circus! That was the time people ought to re- 
member Charley Bemis. It was at the circus he had 
that fight with Porky Mason. Grandpa was proud of 
him that day, if he could only remember — 

Now the lights are bright again and Bemis is standing 
in the centre of a circus tent. A sort of dressing tent 
it is, full of properties that are used in the show. The 
show is going on and the music of the band can be 
heard in the near distance. 

Bemis remembers the circus. That was the day he 
got up early —at three in the morning, it was — and 
left a note for Grandma. And she was worried and 
sent Grandpa after him and came herself as soon as 
she could to make sure he was all right. He had been 
carrying water for the animals and making friends with 
the performers and hundreds of people who were just 
managers, 

Here are Grandpa and Grandma now, very proud of 
him. He calls to Mr. Barnum and Mr. Bailey to come 
and meet them. They come, looking much as they used 
to look on the billboards and feeling very jovial. 


i pons AND Barttey — Well, well, well, well, well, 
well — 

Bemis — Well this certainly is a surprise. Mr. Bar- 
num and Mr. Bailey, would like to have you meet my 
Grandma and Grandpa. 

BaRNUM AND Battey — Well, this is a pleasure. Quite 
a treat I must say. Certainly glad to meet you. Wel- 
come, welcome! 

GranppA—I remember seeing you, Mr. Barnum, 
when I was a little fellow like Skeeter here. Then 
you died, I believe. 

GranpMa — Why, yes, I thought you were both dead. 

BarnuM—Oh, Lord, no, You don’t see anything 
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mortal about us do you? We've had all the mortality 
knocked out of us. You know if a fellow’s having a 
good time, he can stay a mortal just so long. 

BatLey — Barnum! Boy! 

Barnum — Boy? 

BatLey — Trying to get in. 

BarnuM — Just a second. (Barnum goes back of the 
tent, lifts the bottom of the tent and allows a small boy 
to crawl through.) 

Porky — Which way is it? 

BarRNUM (pointing to entrance D.R.) — Right through 
there, sir. 

BAILEY (gets paper bag of peanuts from circus wagon 
and hands it to Porky) — With our compliments. 

Bemis — Hello, Porky. 

Porky — Hello, Skeeter, comin’ in? 

Bemis — A little later. (The little boy runs off D.R.) 

Barnum — Yes indeed. You get fifty or sixty mil- 
lion kids imagining you’re a magician and you just see 
how long a handful of adults can keep you just a dead 
person. You can’t be just a dead person, can you 
Bailey? 

BaiLEY — Come one, come all. 

GRANDMA — Well, we want to thank you for having 
been so nice to our grandson. It’s quite an honor to 
have him introduce us to people like you. 

GranpPpA — They tell me youre a millionaire, Mr. 
Barnum? 

BarnuM — Many times over. Could my partner and 
I escort you and your good wife to the Congress of 
Animals, personally? 

Bemis (helpfully) —That’s the menagerie. 

GranpMA — Why it would be a rare pleasure. Come 
on, son. 

Bemis — No, you go ahead. I think I'll stay around 
here for awhile and get acquainted with some more of 
the men. 
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Now there is Everett Rogers, the town roustabout, 
“slichtly drunk, very dirty and most genial,” just as he 
was that other circus day when Bemis was a little boy. 
Things are happening just the same. 

Now Mr. Barnum and Mr. Bailey are back to escort 
Grandpa and Grandma into the big show which is just 
about to begin. Now the clowns are running through, 
getting ready to change suits and be more comic than 
ever. 

Here’s the professor who trains the animals — tigers, 
panthers and reptiles. His chest is all clawed, says 
Everett. They all get clawed to death sooner or later. 
He is a philosopher, this Everett. That’s really his 
“spessyality.” 


Everett — I like to study the world. And I’m willing 
to pay for it. I suppose it costs me about a million 
dollars every year, just living the way I want to live. 

Bemis — You ain’t got that much, Everett. 

Everett — Oh, you don’t know how to figure it. 
Suppose I’d settle down and decide I’d go into some 
business. Suppose I said I guess Ill be a_ banker. 
With my mind and education I suppose if I put myself 
right to it, | could be a successful banker. I could be 
one of the most successful bankers in this country. 
Say, | was. Say my income is a million dollars a year. 
Well, I give that up. I say, no sirree. I don’t want 
to live that way. I want to live the way J want to, go 
wherever / want to, and make my own friends. Well, 
it costs me that million, one million dollars, regular, 
every year, but it’s worth it. 

Bemis — But you're pretty lazy too, Everett. 

Everett — That’s part of what I pay for. 

Bemis — You've got a bricky way of lookin’ at it, 
Everett, but | don’t think it’s right. 1 know what it is. 
You're being independent is fine, but then you say you 
gave up a million that’s just an excuse for being lazy. 
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Everett — Let me see. Yes. I guess you’re abso- 
lutely right. 

Bemis — You had entirely the wrong idea. 

EveRETT — That was exactly what I was going to say. 


Now the beautiful equestrienne enters—the lady 
with the ballet clothes and what Everett admits is a 
“nice form.” She’s the lady Charley saw aridin’ on 
the elephant in the parade, the little lady from sunny 
France where they used to drink champagne out of her 
slipper — Lalita, Mam’selle Lalita, the Queen of the 
Ring — that’s who she is. The ringmaster is calling 
her turn. 

“Lalita! Lalita! She’s my girl!” cries Bemis, 
wonderingly. 

But Everett corrects him. Millie is Charley Bemis’s 
girl, and he’d promised to take her to the circus! And 
almost forgot! Here she is, now, come by herself, know- 
ing what boys are like when it comes to callin’ at a 
girl’s house. 

It is after they have had the strawberry assorted ice 
cream that Charley begins to remember a lot of things. 
It was Mildred, for instance, to whom he had given the 
book of fairy tales. And it was Mildred who used to go 
with him over to Suttner’s pond, which was a sort of 
headquarters for fairies. It was there they actually saw 
the Fairy Queen dancing — 

Lalita’s the Fairy Queen! She’s the very one they 
had seen dancing. And she’s here now. It was Lalita 
who used to tell all the fairies what to do. All except 
the King, Lalita corrects them. The King was the real 
ruler. All kings do, in fact, is to rule and sit around. 

It is a nice party until Porky breaks it up. Porky 
is twelve and a doubter. There may be fairy queens 
around here and there. Perhaps one is sitting right now 
on the end of Skeeter’s finger. But Porky can’t see them. 
He never could. He can only see Mildred and Skeeter 
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and the clowns. And he thinks any fellow who believes 
in fairies would believe in Santy Claus. And that he is 
afraid of everything, and a sissy, and — 

Even when Grandpa and Grandma come back to find 
out what has happened Bemis is afraid to talk back 
to Porky. But suddenly he begins to understand. He, 
Charley Bemis, is only a fellow from New York who 
doesn’t dare face anybody. “I don’t dare face my boss. 
That’s who I am,” he admits, pitifully. “I ain’t Skeeter. 
Skeeter’s all right. Skeeter’s just as brave as you think 
he is. Skeeter would fight for anything he believed in, 
wouldn’t you, Skeeter?” 

At which vote of confidence Skeeter himself, a sturdy 
little fellow of twelve years, comes briskly into the tent. 
He’s the fellow Charley Bemis used to be. And right 
away he wants to know what all the trouble is about. 
Back come Everett, and Barnum and Bailey, the animal 
trainer, the ice cream man and the circus lady. They 
make quite a crowd, and before them all Skeeter faces 
Porky and makes him apologize. He has to apologize 
or fight. That’s the kind of a fellow Skeeter is. 


Porky — Oh, wait a minute, Charley. 

SKEETER — I’ll wait to give you one chance to apolo- 
gize. If you don’t apologize and before I count ten, 
I’m going to give you a licking that you'll remember 
all your born days. 

SKEETER — Now, one, and two and three and four — 

Porky —I wasn’t trying to hurt him any. 

SKEETER — And eight and nine and 

Porky — Wait. I apologize. (Turns away — others 
laugh.) 

SKEETER — To Milly. 

Porky — Yes. I’m sorry, Milly. 

SKEETER — And to me. 

Porky — I didn’t mean to make fun of you. 

SKEETER (after a pause) — All right. 
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Porky — Want me to apologize to your fairy, too? 

SKEETER (angrily) — What? 

Porxy — Of course I can’t see her. But if you want 
me to — 

SKEETER — You can’t see her. Of course you can’t 
see her. You can hardly see anything. You’re too 
dumb. How can you be expected to apologize to some- 
one you can’t see. Ain’t I right, Grandpa and Grandma? 

Granppa — Certairily, you’re right. (Porky starts to 
leave.) (Skeeter is putting on his coat again helped 
by Mildred and Lalita. Grandpa turns to Barnum and 
Bailey.) 

GRANDPA — Pretty fine grandson I’ve got here, ain’t 
he? 

Barnum — He’s a boy to be proud of. 

EverETT — Independent, that’s what he is. 

First Clown — He’s O.K. 

Second Clown — Sure he is. 

Bemis — What about me? 

SKEETER — What? 

Bemis — I’m in trouble. 

SKEETER — Oh, you? You're the fellow that’s been 
using my name, ain’t you? 

Bemis — Yes. 

SKEETER — Well, that’s all right. You had a right 
to do it in a way. Wait a minute. Look Grandma. I 
just thought of something. 

GRANDMA — What, Skeeter. 

SKEETER — Why, I won’t be home in time for supper 
tonight. I don’t know when I'll be back. 

Granppa — What’s the trouble boy? 

SKEETER — I’ve got a little job on my hands with 
this fellow here. 

GRANDMA — Where are you going, Skeeter? 

SKEETER — We're going years and years away from 
here! This old thing and me we’re going on an adven- 
ture. We're going to an office. We're going back to 
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J. H. Porter & Company, Incorporated, and avenge a 
woman’s good name. Come on. (Takes Bemis’s hand 
—the band begins —the crowd cheers.) 


The scene changes to Mr. Porter’s office, furnished 
with Mr. Porter’s handsome desk and Mr. Porter’s large 
chair, with comfortable leather chairs for visitors. Bemis 
and Skeeter are standing in the centre of the room and 
Skeeter is still counting “and seven and eight and nine 
and ten —this is it, ain’t it?” 

This, admits Bemis, is it. That is where Mr. Porter 
sits and here is where you stand when you bring him the 
papers. But this time, prompts Skeeter, you sit, you 
don’t stand. 

Bemis isn’t so sure he can carry the thing off alone, 
but he knows he will have to do the talking. All Skeeter 
can do is to stand by, inspiring the old time physical 
courage and lending moral support. 

Now Mr. Porter comes bustling in, followed by Spar- 
row, to whom he is giving orders about Bemis. Bemis is 
to take charge of the A and B accounts when he gets 
back to the office. He knows more about them than 
any one else. Bemis is a valuable man around the first 
of the month, 

Now Sparrow has gone and Mr. Porter notices Bemis 
for the first time. Of course he can’t see Skeeter push- 
ing Bemis into the centre of the room. Nor does he know 
that it is Skeeter’s prompting that forces Bemis to ask 
for a moment of Mr. Porter’s time for a frank talk. 

First of all Bemis wants to resign. The things he 
wants to say to Mr. Porter demand that. And having 
resigned, and been asked to be seated, much to Skeeter’s 
satisfaction, Bemis would like to know a few things. 
What, for instance, was Mr. Porter’s idea of firing the 
blond? “I don’t know what her name was,” admits 
Bemis. “We call her the Duchess. You gave her the 
gate yesterday.” 
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Mr. Porter admits the charge. And Bemis is frank to 
say that it was at the very least a despiga-a — despicable 
thing to do. 


Porter — Despicable? Could you be a little more 
explicit? 

Bemis —I certainly can. I wish to say in behalf of 
that girl that I don’t know from Adam that she was 
just startin’ out to be a stenographer and that she got 
the gate after she’d only been here a couple of days and 
that you tried to make up to her. Am I correct or not? 
I want to get the various points straightened out, Mr. 
Porter. I mean as follows: I happened to have a talk 
with the lady while coming up in the elevator yesterday, 
and she struck me as the kind of a person who'd be very 
zealous about her work. And from our brief talk, I got 
the idea that a great deal depended on her success or 
non-success with her position. I told her all she had to 
do was to be prompt and use her brain and she needn't 
worry. And this afternoon, two other clerks, whose 
names I won’t mention, told me that her good looks had 
been her downfall. I just wanted to come to you and 
say | think that’s a pretty rotten piece of business. If 
it’s true. Now, you see why I resigned first. I guess 
that’s about all I had to say, except that when I get 
another job, I’ll try to get that girl a position there, 
too. (Starts for the door.) Come on Skeeter. To hell 
with him, 

Porter — Bemis, just a minute. I hope you get your 
job all right. But may I make a suggestion? 

Bemis — Certainly. 

PorTER — Don’t get her one. 

Bemis — Why not? 

Porter — Because, as I told her, just before she left, 
yesterday, it would be wise for her to go back to business 
school and resume her studies. 

Bemis — She needs a job, 
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Porter — Then I hope she gets one, but not as a 
stenographer, Bemis. (Rises.) May I invite you back 
into the office again, Bemis, as my guest? (He is waved 
into the chair again.) 

PortER — Bemis, at what time do you think stenog- 
raphers ought to come to work? 

Bemis — Some decent hour, around nine o’clock. 

PorTER — By an odd coincidence, nine o’clock is what 
I think, too. Miss Hartman, or the Duchess, if you pre- 
fer, apparently agreed with me, the day she was engaged. 
I doubt if you met her in the elevator while coming to 
work in the morning. 

Bemis — No. It was at two o’clock when I come back 
from lunch, yesterday. 

Porter — She’d been out since twelve, and the three 
days in which we were honored with royalty, she 
appeared consecutively at nine-fifteen, nine-thirty-five, 
and ten-six. I believe the subway had its agents to 
work to retard her trains. On arriving at the office, she 
mitigated the discomforts of an alien and seemingly 
unfriendly atmosphere by the solace of chewing gum. 
Duchess or no Duchess, she chewed it more noisily than 
I had believed possible. I should like to have you look 
at a letter which she transcribed on a typewriter the eve- 
ning of her second day. You can take it with you, if 
you wish, as I’ve had several copies made to show my 
friends. (Hands letter to Bemis.) That interesting ana- 
gram at the top stands for “T. J. Smith, Esq., Dear Sir.” 

wry pot Porter — Well, I misjudged her, that’s 
all. 

Porter —I wish I could put to rest your suspicion 
concerning any amorous overtures from me, a com- 
moner, to her Highness. As a matter of fact, and this is 
in the strictest confidence, her own decided friendliness 
put me in such a state of mind that during the last few 
hours of her stay, I was obliged to have Miss Keedrick 
chaperone us.. Now I don’t wish to appear as a saint 
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in your eyes, but I should like you to recognize in me 
a firm believer in the sanctity of the office. Were there 
any other points you wished to discuss? 

Bemis — No. 

Porter — Well Bemis, I want to thank you for your 
interest in this matter. 

Bemis (rises) —I told you what I thought, and I was 
mistaken. All I can say is I’m sorry I took up your 
time. (To Skeeter.) Come on, kid. 


They are on their way out when Mr. Porter calls them 
back. There is a strange look in his eyes. He has just 
made a most interesting discovery. Heretofore he had 
always thought of Bemis as a mere clerk — a very com- 
petent employee but still a clerk. Now, for the first 
time, he sees him as an individual. In fact Mr. Porter is 
ready to go even so far as to admit that Bemis is really a 
man. And Mr. Porter would regret very much losing 
a man. Won’t Bemis reconsider his decision about 
resigning? Bemis would be very glad to reconsider. In 
fact he would like to stay. 

Skeeter is not so greatly pleased at this decision. It’s 
all right to think a lot of a job, but what if you do lose 
it? What of it? 

That’s right, admits Bemis. He’s a lot stronger than he 
used to be — but when Skeeter is ready to leave him he 
becomes panicky again. He needs Skeeter — to help him 
keep on being a man. 


SKEETER — But you are a man now. 

Bemis — Only because you were helping me. 

SKEETER — But I didn’t do anything. You took 
charge. You got through it all right. You got through 
it fine. 

Bemis — But, gee, I’ll be scared if you go. 

SKEETER — If you are, then I’d never want to see you 
again. I can’t be with you all the time. 
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Bemis — Where are you going? 

SKEETER — Just back to Grandpa and Grandma. 
You'd like me to be with them wouldn’t you? 

Bemis — Sure. But I’d like to kind of keep in touch 
with you. 

SKEETER — Don’t worry about that. I'll let you hear 
from me every now and then. 

Bemis — How? 

SKEETER — All you’ll have to do will be to think of 
me, and then gradually, why, itll get so that even when 
you ain’t thinking of me you'll know I’m trying to help 
you. 

Bemis — Yeh? 

SKEETER — Sure. Sometimes when you’re trying to 
think something out that you ought to do, you’ll feel me 
tug at your coat. Ill say — (He tugs at Bemis’s coat.) 
“Come on, make up your mind.” (Offers his hand.) 
(Bemis shakes it.) So-long. 

Bemis (after Skeeter has gone) —So-long. (Smiles.) 
(Skeeter goes to door.) Gee, I certainly was a nice little 
kid. (Skeeter exits.) Skeeter! Skeeter! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Back in Mrs. Poole’s sitting room Bemis is still gazing 
into the fire as he was when Sally left him to his revery. 
His tooth has been swelling. He is muttering to himself 
as Mrs. Poole passes through the room to answer the 
front doorbell. 

“Skeeter — Skeeter! That’s what I should have done, 
and that’s what I didn’t do.” 

The caller is Sparrow, come to borrow enough to pay 
for a taxi to take his girl home. He finds Bemis in a 
funny mood —kinda solemn and touchy. Also a bit 
defiant. When Mrs. Poole suggests that she fix a com- 
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press for the swelling wisdom tooth, and Sparrow ex- 
presses the belief that his friend will sure look funny 
with his head all tied up and the knot at the top of his 
dome, Bemis curtly orders Mrs. Poole to bring the poul- 
tice. Being laughed at is what he needs. 

Another thought troubles him. If he were a socialist, 
like a fellow named Palmer who used to live in Mrs. 
Poole’s house, and he had a toothache, would Mrs. 
Poole fix him up? She would not! She would not 
even have him in the house! Which proves to Bemis 
that being the kind of a fellow he is is pretty easy on 
other people. 

Kellogg and Fry are back from their pool game. They 
stop long enough to have a laugh at Bemis and to talk 
over a few minor national issues with Sparrow. Busi- 
ness is generally pretty good, they agree, taking one 
thing with another and the hotels being crowded the 
way they are. Of course there’s the matter of the 
French debt. If Sparrow had his way he wouldn’t lend 
France another nickel. No, sir. Not a nickel. Money’s 
too tight as it is. As a matter of fact, Kelloge and Fry 
are agreed, things aren’t lookin’ any too good. Collec- 
tions are bad. The average man doesn’t realize how 
serious things really are — 

Bemis laughs. He has been watching himself in that 
conversation, and the revelation is amusing. Kellogg 
thinks Charley may be sore or something. But he isn’t. 
“You can’t be sore at a looking-glass,” he says. “You 
cant be sore if somebody shows you that one and one 
make two. I ain’t that much of a fool.” 

Sally Fields comes down to get the sandwich and 
glass of milk Katy has kept for her. She notices the 
poultice, too. 


SaLtty — ]’m glad you put a poultice on, 
Bemis — Why don’t you laugh? 
SaLLy — Charley — Do you hate me? 
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Bemis — How could I hate you? 

Satty —I hurt you. I know I hurt you a lot. 

Bemis — You told me what was good for me. That 
always hurts. 

Satty —I told you what I thought I saw — some 
one who was fine. 

Bemis — I’ve been seeing him, too. I don’t see how 
you ever saw him with me standing in the way. What 
you saw was the little boy I used to be. 

SaLLy — Yes, perhaps. 

Bemis —I guess my back was turned towards him too 
long. I hardly knew him when I saw him. 

SaLty — He’s never been far away. 

Bemis (after a rueful smile) —I’m changed, Sally. 
And I changed long before you met me. I didn’t realize 
I’d changed as much as all that. 

SALLY — As what? 

Bemis —I never realized that I’ve changed into the 
kind of a fellow that runs away from things that don’t 
matter. That I’ve let myself be scared of things no one 
ought to be scared of. [ve changed so much from the 
fellow I used to be it’s a wonder I even hung on to my 
name. That was the only thing that made me different 
from thousands of other fellows, my face was different. 
“Charley Bemis, that’s the one with a different face.” 
You see, people like me ain’t born, they’re printed. 
Anyway you had a lucky escape, Sally. 

Farrapay (with Mrs. Farraday suddenly bursts into 
the room) — Oh, excuse me. 

Mrs, Farrapay — Have you been here all evening? 

SaLLty — Yes. Did you like the picture? 

sane —Very good, surprised me. (Starts to 
go. 

Bemis — Well, Mrs. Poole was right for once. 

I’ ARRADAY — She certainly was. 

Mrs. Farrapay — How’s your tooth, Mr. Bemis? 

Bemis — It’s coming through fine now. 
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Mrs. Farrapay — Have you got a good dentist? 

Bemis — I’ve got one I’m satisfied with. 

FarrRADAY (to Mrs. Farraday) — We ought to send 
him to Dr. Ferris. 

Mrs. Farrapay — Oh, yes. 

Farrapay — Dr. Ferris is a friend of ours and is very 
good. 

Bemis —I don’t doubt it. 

FARRADAY — Yes, he’s one of the best in New York. 
I know I can get him to make a very reasonable fee for 
you. 

Bemis — Thanks very much, but I don’t think [ll 
change the one I’ve got. He’s got a book down in his 
office I want to read again. I suppose everybody has the 
best dentist. 

FarraDAY —I guess you can’t change a man’s opin- 
ion about his dentist. 

Bemis — But about everything else though, eh? 

FARRADAY — About politics, yes. 

Bemis (he kneels on sofa with his back to audience) 
— Do you know what I really think is the matter with 
Coolidge? 

FARRADAY — What? 

Bremis—He seems to be afraid to say what he thinks. 

FAaRRADAY (pause) — Mr. Bemis, I think you’re abso- 
lutely right. 


There is a smile of satisfaction on Charley Bemis’s 
face as he bids the Farradays good night. He has made 
a start. He feels stronger already. He wouldn’t be 
afraid to face New York now. Or to talk up to the 
boss — 

Which reminds him. He still has that to do. He 
thinks perhaps he had better go right up to Mr. Porter’s 
office the next day. Sally tries to reason him out of that. 
“That’s the way to feel, Charley,” she admits; “but 
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now that you know that I don’t think you need to bother 
about actually doing it.” 

But Bemis is not going to be talked out of decisions 
any more. That’s been his trouble. As a matter of fact 
he thinks instead of waiting until next day he will call 
up Mr. Porter right now, even if it is late. 


SaLLy — Wait a moment and we’ll finish our game. 
(Exit in dining room.) 

Bemis (has a mental struggle with himself) — Mr. 
Porter, why did you fire that blond? (His hand grasps 
the front of his coat, and he is tugging at it as Skeeter 
did —he realizes what he is doing and rushes up to 
phone.) Murray Hill 7439. Yes please— (Pause.) 
Hello! Is this Mr. Porter’s residence? (Pause.) Is 
Mr. Porter there? . . . Bemis. . . . Bemis, from the 
office. Yes. (Pause.) Yes—very important. I’ve got 
to speak to him. . . .Thanks. . . . (Pause.) Hello! 
Hello, Mr. Porter. . . . This is Bemis. Why, Mr. Porter, 
I’m sorry I’m calling you up so late. It’s just that there’s 
something on my mind an’ I thought I’d feel better if I 
called you up about it. I won’t keep you but a moment. 

. . Mr. Porter, you discharged a stenographer yester- 
day, you know the one I mean? . . . Well, I just want 
you to tell me she didn’t do her work right, if that was 
the reason, then I won’t bother you any more. (Sally 
enters from dining room.) It’s this to me, if she was 
doing her work all right, I want to know why you dis- 
charged her? (Pause.) Well, I don’t mean to be 
impudent; but you see I’m not exactly a clerk. That 
just happens to be the job I have. (Pause.) What, sir? 
(Pause.) All right, but do you think you was fair to 
that girl? (Pause.) Hello! (There is no answer and 
Bemis hangs up phone.) 

SaLLy — What happened? 

Bemis — He fired me. 

SaLLy — 'That’s what I thought. 
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Bemis — Yes, sir. He fired me. Not that I blame him 
much either. (Pause.) Or that I care a damn. 
(Smiles.) I don’t care a damn. That’s it, Sally, I don’t 
care a damn! 

SaLLy — Charley, I can’t see a single trace of the 
man they know, now. 

Bemis — Don’t you? 

SaLLy — Not one. 

Bemis — Every word that Farraday said about me was 
right. I couldn’t be sore at him. 

SALLY — Of course you couldn’t. 

Bemis— Gee! What a second hand thing I’ve been. 

SaLLty — Charley. (Pulls at his coat.) 

Bemis — What? 

SaL_y — Shall we go on with the game? 

Bemis — All right. You know I’m going to like this 
game an awful lot. 

SaL_y — Now I deal out twelve cards — we each get 
six —now keep four and throw two away, they make 
what is called the crib, etc. 


The curtain falls. 
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“(Craig’s Wife.” By George Kelly. Copyright, 1925, 
by the author. Published and copyrighted, 1925, by 
Little, Brown & Co. New York. 


George Kelly, whose second appearance in these 
volumes this happens to be, was born in Philadelphia 
thirty-odd years ago. He has been an actor, prin- 
cipally in vaudeville, to which he contributed many 
short plays. He is the author of “The Show-Off,” 
(“ Best Plays of 1923-24”) and “ The Torchbearers ” 
and is, of course, writing another play for next sea- 
son. 


“The Great God Brown,” by Eugene O’Neill. Copy- 
right, 1925, by the author. Published and copy- 
righted, 1925, by Boni & Liveright. 


Mr. O’Neill, as becomes the internationally acknowl- 
edged representative American playwright, has made 
his appearance in four previous volumes of this year 
book — with “Beyond the Horizon” (1919-20), 
“Emperor Jones” (1920-21), “Anna Christie” 
(1921-22), and “ Desire Under the Elms ” (1924-25). 
The son of James O’Neill, better remembered as “ The 
Count of Monte Cristo” by the playgoers of his day, 
he was born in Provincetown and prefixed Eugene 
Gladstone. His first short plays were produced by 
the Provincetown Players, of whom he was the inspi- 
rational leader. Last year he formed, with Kenneth 
Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones, a producing 
firm which was this year merged with the Actors’ 
Theatre for the purposes of a continued fostering of 
the experimental drama. 
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“The Green Hat,” by Michael Arlen. Copyright, 1924, 
by the author. Published and copyrighted by Doran 
& Co., New York. 


Michael Arlen was born of Armenian parentage 
thirty years ago. He was very young, however, when 
he went to England, where he was educated. He was a 
student at Oxford for a time, but being ambitious to 
write books gave up college and started as a free-lance 
in London. He was eighteen then. His first book, in 
fact, was called “ The London Venture,” and he was 
considerably flattered when knowing folk whispered 
that Arlen was a nom de plume for George Moore. 
He next did a book of short stories under the title of 
“The Romantic Lady,” which created a bit of a stir, 
but his third book, “ Piracy,” did not. With “ These 
Charming People” he definitely arrived, and this was 
followed by “The Green Hat,” first as a novel and 
then as a play. He has since written “ Mayfair” and 
helped to make a play of “ These Charming People” 
for Cyril Maude. 


“The Dybbuk,” by S. Ansky. Alsberg-Katzin transla- 
tion; published and copyrighted, 1925, by Boni & 
Liveright, New York. 


Ansky is a nom du theatre, Rappaport being the 
family name. Ansky was born in 1859 in Russia, 
where he lived until 1892, when he settled in Paris as 
a political emigrant. There he served as private sec- 
retary to the Russian philosopher, P. Ladrow. He 
acknowledges a period of complete indifference to 
Jewish people and Jewish thought, but was brought 
back to the racial fold by the Dreyfus affair and soon 
thereafter wrote “In a Jewish Family ” and “ Mendel 
the Turk.” From Berne, Switzerland, he took an 
active part in various Jewish revolutionary move- 
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ments. In 1913 he combined two of his folk stories 
in the play, “The Dybbuk,” which was first called 
“Between Two Worlds.” He died during the prep- 
aration of the play for production in the Jewish 
Theatre in Warsaw. “The Dybbuk” soon became a 
favorite in the Yiddish theatres of the world. 


The Enemy,” by Channing Pollock. Copyright, 1925, 
by the author. Published and copyrighted, 1926, by 


Brentano’s. 


Channing Pollock is also an alumnus of the 
“Best Plays” academy. His “The Fool” was in- 
cluded in the issue of 1922-23. He was born in 
Washington, D. C., in 1880, was graduated from the 
Bethel Military Academy and studied at the Polytech- 
nique in Prague. He was for many years a newspaper 
reporter and dramatic critic in Washington and later 
went in seriously for press agentry, heralding many 
of the attractions of William A. Brady. He drama- 
tized “ The Pit ” during this service, and followed this 
in later years with some thirty comedies and dramas, 
including “ The Little Gray Lady,” and the dramatiza- 
tions of “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” “The Secret 
Orchard,” and “The Inner Shrine.” He _ wrote 
“Clothes ” with Avery Hopwood, and a series of 
musical comedies with the late Rennold Woolf, 
including the book for one of Mr. Ziegfeld’s “ Fol- 
lies.” “The Roads of Destiny” and “The Sign on 
the Door” were among his successes. 


The Last of Mrs. Cheyney,” by Frederick Lonsdale. 
Copyright, 1925, by the author. Published and copy- 
righted, 1925. 


Mr. Lonsdale is an Englishman, born in London, 
and began writing plays in 1908, when both his “ The 


. 
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Early Worm” and “King of Caledonia” were pro- 
duced. He did the books for numerous musical come- 
dies, including “The Balkan Princess” and “ The 
Maid of the Mountains,” both of which reached 
America. He made the adaptation of “ Monsieur Beau- 
caire” and was notably successful two years ago 
with “Spring Cleaning.” 


Bride of the Lamb,” by William Hurlbut. Copyright, 
1925, by the author. Published and copyrighted, 
1925, by Boni & Liveright, New York. 


William Hurlbut was born in Belvidere, IIl., in 
1883, which gives him the right, he feels, to speak 
authoritatively of small-town life and its influences. 
He studied art at the St. Louis Art School and the 
Chicago Art Institute, and for a time did illustrating 
for Harper’s, Cosmopolitan, Life, etc. Being ambi- 
tious to write plays, he foreswore art and has been 
playwriting ever since with varying degrees of success. 
His first produced play was “The Fighting Hope,” 
in which Blanche Bates starred, and he afterwards 
wrote “The Writing on the Wall” for Olga Nether- 
sole, “The Strange Woman” for Elsie Ferguson, 
“ Romance and Arabella” for Laura Hope Crews and 
“Lilies of the Field” for Marie Doro. At least 
these actresses starred in these plays after they were 
written. His “Trimmed in Scarlet” was played in 
America by Maxine Elliott and in England by Irene 
Vanbrugh. O. P. Heggie did “The Cup,” and 
Edmund Breese “Chivalry.” “The Bride of the 
Lamb,” with Alice Brady, is his most pronounced suc- 
cess to date. He got the idea, he admits, from a news- 
paper story which told of a minister who killed his 
wife and a parishioner who murdered her husband in 
order that the two should be free to love each other. 
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“The Wisdom Tooth,” by Mare Connelly. Copyright, 


© 


. 


1925, by the author. Published and copyrighted, 
1925, by Doran & Co., New York. 


Marc Connelly’s prominence as a playwright was 
gained as a collaborateur. With George Kaufman he 
wrote “ Dulcy,” “ Merton of the Movies,” and “ Beg- 
gar on Horseback,” all of which have been included 
in previous editions of the “Best Plays” series. He 
was a newspaper man in Pittsburg in his youth and 
later in New York. “The Wisdom Tooth” is his 
first long play written out of his own head. 


The Butter and Egg Man,” by George Kaufman. 
Copyright, 1925, by the author. Published and copy- 
righted, 1925, by Boni & Liveright, New York. 


This is George Kaufman’s fifth appearance in this 
history of the American theatre. He was associated 
with Mr. Connelly, as previously noted, and with 
Edna Ferber in the writing of “ Minick,” a comedy 
included in last year’s volume. He, too, began as a 
newspaper man in Pittsburg, gravitated to New York 
and, after some experience as a columnist, took to 
playwriting. For several years he has been the dra- 
matic editor of the New York Times. ‘“ The Butter 
and Egg Man” is the first of his original plays to 
reach production. 


Young Woodley,” by John Van Druten. Copyright, 
1925, by the author. Published and copyrighted, 
1925, by Simon & Shuster, New York. 


John Van Druten, though he admits having written 
considerable verse, several short stories and four 
plays, was really quite unknown in his jolly but 
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none too curious old England when he submitted 
“Young Woodley” to the English playbrokers and 
sold it the same day to Basil Dean for London and 
George Tyler for America. Afterward the English 
production was stopped by the censor with the excuse 
that the play reflected discreditably upon the English 
school system. Investigation uncovered Van Druten 
as a youth of twenty-three who gains a livelihood lec- 
turing at a Welsh university at Aberystwyth. He 
writes for the theatre because he is fond of the the- 
atre, has always had a bit of ambition to act and hopes 
one day to give up lecturing and go in for playwriting 
exclusively. Which, if his “ Young Woodley” roy- 
alties amount to anything, may be soon. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1925 — June 15, 1926 


GRAND STREET FOLLIES 


A musical revue. Book and lyrics by Agnes Morgan; 
music by Lily Hyland. Produced at the Neighborhood 
Theatre, New York, June 18, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Helen Arthur 
Irene Lewisohn 
Esther Mitchell 
Lois Shore 
Vera Allen 
Lily Lubell 
Paula Trueman 
Ann Schmidt 
Dorothy Sands 
Sadie Sussman 
Blanche Talmud 
Michel Barroy 
Philip Mann 
George Heller 


Albert Carroll 
Ian Maclaren 
Edgar Kent 
Whitford Kane 
Otto Hulicius 
Mare Lobell 
Junius Matthews 
J. Blake Scott 
George Bratt 
George Hoag 
William Beyer 
Allen Vincent 
Thomas Tilton 
Dan Walker 


GILBERT’S ENGAGED 


A burlesque by W. S. Gilbert. Music and lyrics by 


Brian Hooker. 


Produced by The Stagers at the Fifty- 


second Street Theatre, New York, June 18, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Maggie Macfarlane .....sesccccnssnevetecsersnses Marjorie Vonnegut 
Angus Macfarlend.. sags sircevuarerineves Os ers vas pene Albert Hecht 
Mrs. Macfarlane. cosccde dds vutuhaesseserunecosavaeces Margaret Love 
Belvawhey: wosnutdevessccaVepire Get sennracodecarne ne pas Jay Fassett 
Belinda Troherne ....scccnvsovssvsvoscvsssscoevens Antoinette Perry 
Mr, SYMPEreon  casscvesss coveted swecersecesnvesees George Riddell 
Cheviot Hl sascaes cccanheccvaseeneesheeneensseuarh J. M. Kerrigan 
paint MéGiiitonddy® .<c'shvsiaistcact Cemmer view Cus Pues cele abiny Peavey Wells 
’arker 


Dollé Gray 
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MAB wi eee csivinigenisis'c ciuislc-cic/ec's die's oe lsivisie'sieelercteete Rosamond Whiteside 

Act l= Cardent of a Cottage Near Gretna on the Border Between 
England and Scotland. Acts If and III.—Drawing Room in Symper- 
son’s House in London. Staged by Edward T. Goodman. 


A revival of the Gilbert two-act farce, with songs 
added, the melodies being of the period with lyrics by 
Brian Hooker 


A GOOD BAD WOMAN 


A play in three acts by William J. McNally. Revived 
by William A. Brady and A. H. Woods at the Play- 
house, New York, Tine 22. 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Archie Capper .ccsceseee: Esive es WUT ES eae me oaleele ays Arthur Albertson 
MirsenGappermittsesive rs coles'es hiss sicie oslo nieleeeis cele Florence Earle 
DF, (Carlvles bn wlerwiaias vivtelscalelc vices sie dele welc cuca ees Calvin Thomas 
JONRSIEAWIOLME te cicltesice ss wisistecte va Coie anaes sg ewatcleaet Frances Goodrich 
DODBie LaWlGr irs wee ss « aisistsivc cincle scic teu ese ones senior Doris Freeman 
MATYEROIrigtiterioeins ores siclete et bsa's cie/ee teiea Sele NeleieW eles Josephine Evans 
BULLE NOs bessieiics ve cssiciees leet ccs ctceb end nee ecce Hal Clarendon 
Otto aenileblesin<'sle'csg ees ese ese Usenet s epmebiaseicstins Walter Kenny 

Acts I, II and IlI.—Living Room of the Capper Suite at the Hotel 
Miramont. 


See “The Best Plays of 1924-25.” 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 


A musical révue. Book by William K. Wells and 
George White; music by Ray Henderson; lyrics by B. G. 
DeSylva and Lew Brown. Produced by George White 
at the Apollo Theatre, New York, June 22, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Harry Fox Helen Morgan 

Tom Patricola Alice Weaver 

Gordon Dooley Helen Hudson 
Normen Phillips Mrs. Norman Phillips 
Norman Phillips, Jr. Martha Morton 
Harry Morrisey Dorothy McCarthy 
Arthur Ball Helen Wehrle 

Chris Crane McCarthy Sisters 
James Miller Albertina Rasch Girls 
Jim Carty Vada Alexander 
Fred Lyon 


Elm City Four 
Staged by George White. 
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ARTISTS AND MODELS 


A musical revue. Skits and sketches by Harold Atter- 
idge and Harry Wagstaff Gribble; lyrics by Clifford 
Grey; music by. Alfred Goodman, J. Fred Coots and 
Maurice Rubens. Produced by The Messrs. Shubert at 
the Winter Garden, New York, June 24, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Gertrude Hoffman Girls Walter Woolf 
Lulu McConnell Billy B. Van 
Llora Hoffman Phil Baker 


Aline McMahon 
Jane Carroll 
Beatrice Swanson 
Eleanor Willems 
Frances Willems 
Sunshine Jarrman 
Margaret Merle 
Gene Wallin 
Carol Maybury 
Miriam Fine 
Shari Hockman 
Betty Lawrence 


Jay Brennan 
Stanley Rogers 
Herbert Corthell 
George Rosener 
Herbert Ashton 
Caits Brothers 
Teddy Claire 
Andrew Joachim 


Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


EARL CARROLL VANITIES 


A musical revue. Music by Clarence Gaskill; dia- 
logue by William A. Grew; additional sketches by Jimmy 
Duffy, Arthur (“Bugs”) Baer, Blanche Merrill, Julius 
Tannen, Lester Allen, Owen Murphy, Jay Gorney and 
Bozeman Bulger. Produced by Earl Carroll at the Earl 
Carroll Theatre, New York, July 6, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Julius Tannen 
Ted Healy 
Jack Norton 


Wallace McCutcheon 


M. DeJari 
Oscar Lorraine 
Van Lowe 

M. Senia Gluck 
Dave Chasen 
Harold Yates 


Bobby Folsom 
Betty Healy 
Kathryn Ray 
Marjorie Peterson 
Vivian Hart 
Adele Neff 

Felicia Sorel 
Pearl Eaton 
Josephine Sabel 
Celia Branz 
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The Three Whirlwinds Jeannette Gilmore 
Dave Jones Jessic Dragonette 
Ross Gorman 
Milton Suskind 
Jack Harris 
Saul Sharrow 
Tony Coliccio 
Staged by Earl Carroll. 


ALL WET 


A play in three acts by Willis Maxwell Goodhue. 
Produced by The Players at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, July 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Thomas»Finoh) Ingram) oecesctss so 0:0 saps0's 0 siovsicsisieay.e Charles Brown 
FUSING Hin chk vis wen vice ses s0eehetse suse vec tele ives ye Edward Emery 
Wik IMOTAMI Eye ries 64s tule oCeicd 4:0 «bing vamaeened eacmee Mary Duncan 
PAMOLMAMINEU ag eee ves bees secs snes sansaeatun Constance Molineaux 
Wilo levi isle crete seis oveidis,a\ciale/aistwielos «omalee@eenmeea site Elizabeth Dunne 
William Archibald Johne ......0...eccevssecveveses Howard Freeman 
Frederick Vallandingham Carter .....+.seesseeeeeeees Mann Holiner 
Euncy i Nortontaeeons sews cele since os .sccleCbaeeedisiabewar Beauton O’Quinn 
Captain. Amos Ruggles c.cccccecccccscccouncsvccetioeces James Baber 
Caroline Brewater sc.0sccccccvccevsccvecccvccoscess Carolyn McLean 


Acts I, HW and III.—The Living Room of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Finch Ingram, Situated in Yonkers. Staged by Edward Emery. 
Higgins, a bachelor butler, matrimonially uninclined, 
decides to bolshevize his master’s Yonkers household by 
giving a “nationalization” party over the week-end, with 
each woman and each man for himself. Higgins, it 
transpires, is crazy. 


THE MORNING AFTER 


A comedy in three acts by Len D. Hollister and Leona 
Stephens. Produced by L. M. Simmons at the Hudson 
Theatre, New York, July 27, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Will Sumner ... Getavasdice she ues sem A. H. Van Buren 
Helen Sumner ... Anne Morrison 
BOS. vagecncs “x 
Jimmy Duff .... ++» Donald Foster 
Ambrose Guthrie ++» Arthur Aylsworth 
Mre. Madera ..-- SO CHELY PELE as Verree Teasdale 


kmma Wise 
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Mrs. Lamb ..ccvcscvccesicnces pesca Uereceebesednney Gypsy O'Brien 
“Patsy”? AMdrewS ..ccceccceccccrceccceces Spee ar veeso's Kay Johnson 
Mrs. Guthrie cercccccccsscncccccescccvccsoberss Constance Beaumar 
Mrs. “Dickie” Deming .....cecccccceersccececcccerseres Zola Talma 


Acts I, UL and UI.—Sumner’s Bungalow on an Island in Sebago 
Lake, Maine. Staged by Lester Lonergan. 

Will Sumner, giving a house-and-souse party in the 
Maine woods, discovers the loss of a valuable gas 
patent, and suspects all his hang-over guests. Two of 
the lady guests indulge in a hair-pulling match, and the 
loser, a divorcee, is revealed as the crook. 


SPRING FEVER 


A comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, 
New York, August 3, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Pack KGly®. Gir sauad ced catdaem mind caeev eens veya nes James Rennie 
David Waters. ©. cvsisieevee xcvvideige we vaacesee belt ve'ss ces Joseph Kilgour 
Allie Monte sccsceveccccsscccnscasecsocsevesevecces Marion Coakley 
Harry Jobna0n ©6005 dca cavescdacsvuuces Caesvecvees Harry Whittemore 
Paul Tewksbury ...ccccsccsccvesecsones ek evade bonnes Leo Kennedy 
Martha Lomadon i.e. cscdsscccdecdceccsccecnvses Helen Carrington 
A SITMD EN: <4 aipaaa ee eeea ees SACOROGCOCCRE DEE Der er Fred Sutton 
Harry ‘Ayer se ccc vcd occs cand Wed reegeactececnsveraus John T. Dwyer 
Prank Hoyt os sss son. i219.00,00ndacnpenCeeecasuase Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
Bred Lewis “c.cnccsseervinvcever@imentalemscsstes ies Gar Lou Turner 
James Standish cceviececctantevcsupiuscvevecses dees Charles Penman 
BOI vant) paid no oy «glx en dtewienie ee MAINE Rb 88 Ales,» 50 cy Chandler Houghton 
Bell -Boy? Vivre cccereseccasav yas Laer Ralal.e sos Eeney Edward Emerson 
Harriet: Wilson “Visisivdcs cps cueneneneatve ys tietuiees ceunpies June Starr 
Jullet Carrol Sessacccnsstepecsapecse vasie¥ écrs.cvs.ne Kathryn Brown 
Gladya\Ersing |v scdesnnsiver beeen PRM eke nds e-pe cewte Agatha Frederic 
Muriel Devere ...scvccccesscadenpecivesesiesovecccs Francetta Mallory 
Wallace Gilroy Gicccccccasvessuvcepuesevunes one Arthur H. Allen, Jr. 
Robert King o.<csccsdesssapeupes cnenaene crea weiss Stewart Seymore 
Charles Williams .......sse00e SURG ero ined ) dunes apneee Emmet Ryan 
Monte Brooks) )...csnvcseoeceuenenes Sbebes bee odvspiegs J. Alden Cooke 


Prologue—Office of a Warehouse. Act I.—Out in the Country. 
Act I1L—A Room in a Clubhouse. Act LI.—A Suite in a Hotel. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison, 

Jack Kelly, a shipping clerk employed by David 
Waters, having won the public course golf championship 
saves himself from being fired by teaching Waters how 
to cure a slice. As a reward Waters puts Kelly up at a 
swell golf club for his annual two weeks’ vacation. At 
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the club Kelly’s golf wins the interest of Alice Monte. 
He falls in love with her and forgets how to play. She 
laughs at him at first, but finally suspecting him of 
being an eccentric millionaire, she marries him. On 
their honeymoon she discovers he is just Kelly, by which 
time she doesn’t care. 


THE LITTLE POOR MAN 


A play in four acts by Harry Lee. Produced by Clare 
Tree Major at the Princess Theatre, New York, August 
5, 1925, 


Cast of characters — 


Guido Poweesisieise Ao Te cei COMCEICIOe sac pipweiceeeiente Le Roi Operti 
ABV CLT MASOM wipip estos) sieisio.a'p 310 0.01) .0.0inls ele ca.eis Ba aseanGn Betty Woodruff 
Pica aissecsiciens Seeaiewenac eee sapien seweceees eeeeeeeee Isobel Merson 
BiChO Pap itawken cecouauenk dana eeuneceseeccseuenencainn Isidore Marciele 
BAALKOL WIV OMARY ous covssdcastise reais ocniele'snn Ves maiwarg «+++ Lois Ross 
MarR Or NUON AT resco 0 pisibs. 5 deh ss RdG as oigte ks ae espa bn Ruth Hastings 
Blower Girl M.csaaee tbe asnesk ses seecvceccvcscceeceseeee Ann Hobson 


GARLOr Miaraaaietelecn 5s tainleiste eteicisiia/aiediais 00:0 sie's/Siauiniaiaye ara Douglas Barrington 
Dominic .... aay Shedh 414) 4i874:s, 4,u,0:4, 0/01 0,5/4 apeleiaiag ats tialel arene Lewis Boulter 
Mad vei Glare meresretetainmeinieieisie «chime elvieis\s.aclsisisialeloers Elsie Herndon Kearns 
A CRIED) ONAL es chao an /6 cb rc visanse'scniesa/<seiay\ieiniysin.efejelonr ieists baat Ruth Gerrick 
Francesco Bernadone oc ccccc.sccc cc vec cewcccwies ese Jerome Lawler 


Ghildyem De ctesieccs ais © Edwrey Keyes, George Offerman, Jr., 

Billy Klein, Omar Le Gant 
Pietro (Bernadone os icsvicscsccn ccs sc ccaceeenceneeeseune Gustav Stryker 
Beggar .... +. Charles Voehl 
Elias Nelson Grant 
Angelo . Lynne Berry 
Ruffino . Howard Claney 


Juniper ... George Hare 
LATA UNG oo slaleletolelatntele pis lclyin ole (Gisicieleis o cceje'bielalele'els bales eis Niupie trials Ann Lubou 
Other Gypsies ....... Dorothy Major, Ellen Tether, Betty Woodruff, 

Phoebe Brand, Lassie Dalton, Stella Miller 


Hermit. seuscce se aera See sams «++ Charles Warburton 
Bishop Ugoling: «civ cisisied cis ws ates . Charles Warburton 
Pacifico. 2.000% Sigiaie belt sic ee mie sine oe a ees cecesens Arthur Fox 
LEGO sercarte mates cies eras. alsls ¢ Rekistacon ... Wallis Roberts 
Ist Convert rat saiata cininie sialeleie Cee Robert T. Daggett 
2nd Convert ...... RIGAOS CEA Ova gece ude fens we deeceaue Charles Voehl 
Dia tGlaeccininas bas ds a0 asisis vivo sep aecciecceesevecsaeccen Gustav Stryker 
IRDIGNE mine ciiioninneelcc sc sccgledncnvaleisecceserspralsieecs ne Lynne Berry 


Act I.—The Square of Assisi. Act II.—Scene 1—The Hermitage. 
Scene 2—The Square of Assisi. Act III.—The Hermitage. Act 
IV.—Diavolo’s Hut in the Forest, and later the Hermitage. Directed 
by Charles Warburton. 


A meeting with St. Francis of Assisi when he was plain 
Francesco Bernadone and something of a roystering 
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blade about the town of Assisi. Thereafter he forswears 
wine and women and takes to the road and the convent, 
later to live his good life and die by the record. 


JUNE DAYS 


A musical comedy in three acts, after a play by Alice 
Duer Miller and Robert Milton; book by Cyrus Wood; 
lyrics by Clifford Grey; music by J. Fred Coots. Pro- 
duced by Lee and J. J. Shubert at the Astor Theatre, New 
York, August 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Bale i ccvscadesvecs VededecrederrCenbevedeaerereosnr Ralph Reader 
Susie Roles csecdsadeicers wdedddadene CROC OCCT Te Gladys Walton 
Mirai Rolle) oi 'es scien ccesidasvierr ceeded dedecisioscdes Winifred Harris 
Sally Boyd sc sesiidsdsveses PITA Trier eT AET TE eT Berta Donn 
GOOree: BOY? 6x irae ty ca ianes saan a, Maurice Holland 
Herman Van Zandt .... - Lee Kohlmar 
David Stewart ..... . George Dobbs 
Austin Bevans Roy Royston 


Claire Grenville 
+» Millie James 
. Elizabeth Hines 
Jay C. Flippen 


Miss Hayes 
Miss Curtis 
Elise Benedotti . 


Helens ccctcccvvcccccvvcdovesnscesseur eeseccvccece oF Aileen Meehan 
Dorothy’ taste cscd teceserededous devieeeeswene eeneess Bobbie Perkins 
Edna cececereesececeresseccevcees YiTiVirereriri i Sylvia Carol 
Muriel “scscccssvesssacsssesssccnes Sees ecseseepecarae Bebe Stanton 
ROn0O veccvcccvccacccsvcsecstacsssvcetessersscssecstase Joan Lyons 


Act I.—Drawing Room of the Rolles Suburban Home, near New 
York. Act Il.—Principal’s Room at the Bevans School. Act IIl.— 
Scene 1—The Girls’ Dormitory. Scene 2—Principal’s Room, 
Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


Austin Bevans inherits a girls’ school and undertakes 
to run it on the theory that the one thing girls really 
should be taught is charm. Falling in love with his 
most attractive pupil, Miss Curtis, Bevans_ rather 
neglects the school, but succeeds in singing and dancing 
himself out of that trouble into matrimony. Formerly 
a straight comedy called “The Charm School.” 
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IT ALL DEPENDS 


A comedy in three acts by Kate McLaurin. Produced 
by John Cromwell and William A. Brady, Jr., at the 
Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, August 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Jeramle oe vieis worsrere ieaicie(etetelets’crorsic b's siete, egretaleivigietelmieterers Roberta Bellinger 
Shirley Lane cstawe.s oac\e.cieia\elebiopemed nema oe Katherine Alexander 
MIGIGRSSOCRGES Ha ibisice evita as oc acd tnnededas peas uir ae onlcte Lee Patrick 
NGRCHURUG day oe a nas) eens e disaVaner se Tew naean ances. Jane Grey 
MTA cel HeN Cais be Ors cae sneeaeah shee eNeN ae nen eet Roland Rushton 
Bruce Armstrong ... Charles Trowbridge 
Julie Vane cy tases siege vest este vees weeuwea neste ec. Norman Trevor 
Ned) Ricbmomditericts scissile vis-oistasis's jovetaate'o a a pisteiem(osete sieve Felix Krembs 
Nellie RICHMODG 3s usc c5 ccs an vcpant sb ekeetewesiaenes Grace Andrews 


Prologue—Shirley’s Bedroom. Acts I, II and III.—Living Room 
at the Lanes’. Staged by John Cromwell. 


Shirley Lane, twenty, eager to know life and be 
thrilled, finds herself uncomfortably involved in a flirta- 
tion with forty-year-old Ned Richmond. Her father, 
Julian, being a modernist, sees little danger in Shirley’s 
friendship, but her mother, Nancy, being old-fashioned, 
is frankly fearful and apprehensive. Shirley boldly has 
things her own way until suddenly she catches her father 
carrying on similarly with another friendly flapper. 
From that experience she gets her mother’s viewpoint 
and helps to bring the Lane family back to domestic 
normalcy. 


A LUCKY BREAK 
A play in three acts by Zelda Sears. Produced by The 


American Producing Company at the Cort Theatre, New 
York, August 11, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Martha Mullett ......ccccccccsccscccceccccessececes Louise Galloway 
Elmine Ludine Smith . : Ursula Elisworth 
Nora Mullett ..s2. cccccccccccccscevcccccecccsecrersce Lucille Sears 
Benny Ketchum ......crsscccccvcccccceccscessessseers Edgar Nelson 


Mra. Barrett 2... scccccccccccccccccccccccceseseccecsccs Viola Gillette 


» 
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Claudia .escscccscccrvcvccsseses Sebeneenseisenscecees . Ruth Tester 
Tommy Lansing. .....cccrcccencccscereccceqesses Edward H. Wever 
Abner Ketchum ......cececccccccsceceecsceceses Charles Dow Clark 
Mr. Martin scccdaaesicnec cccvdsueniececeiewauseissiemense Percy Moore 
Elise okie suancoerdec« Guasevusspmene Margaret Walker 
Frank Sactace ck nec as saacenerts .-. Gayle Mays 
Japanese Valet .....ccccccccceccctscesesecesservesccesccsesne Sinne 


Chaufleur cscesccese oven cae ... Everett Gilbert 
John Bruce ...cccceccsccccvcccvevectccecverevce George Macfarlane 

Acts I and Il.—Office of a Summer Hotel in Matasquam, Conn. 
Act I[l.—Grounds of the Hotel. 


John Bruce, when he left the village, was shy of 
everything a hero needs. Twenty years later he returned 
a rich man. To test his old friends he pretends to have 
lost all. To his surprise everybody loves him just the 
same. So he marries Martha Mullett’s niece Nora. 


SOMETHING TO BRAG ABOUT 


A farce-comedy in three acts by Edgar Selwyn and 
William LeBaron. Produced by Edgar Selwyn at the 
Booth Theatre, New York, August 13, 1925, 


Cast of characters — 


Mal ... «+. Karl Van Vechten 
BRA, as ewaacaye Beatrice Moreland 
Dorothy Carroll Marjorie Wood 
Millicent Harrington -. Sylvia Field 
George Carroll Mark Smith 
Ronald Hobart «-. Earl House 
Albert Holmes .. - Booth Howard 
Edith Holmes ... «++. Cecil Kern 
Willie Harrington Richard Sterling 


Amy Ralston ..... » Enid Markey 
Henry T. Warren (Uncle Henry) . Edward Robins 
Bem. Clough vcée conauanaenas tees Robert Cummings 
State: Trooper” sy'cscec ian sare estes hcckcendanecne Jay Murray 


Acts I, Il and III,.—Living Room of ‘the Harringtons, Gardenhurst, 
Long Island. Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 


Willie Harrington, a timid suburbanite who never has 
done anything his wife can brag about, loses $1,500 going 
in on the 8.15. Suspecting the local realtor with whom 
he sat, Willie buys a gun and holds up the realtor that 
night, taking $1,500 away from him. ‘Then he discovers 
the money has never been lost, but is still at home on 
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the dresser with the hairnets. The realtor has Willie 
arrested and Willie is so proud of having done some- 
thing his wife can brag about, he goes to jail willingly. 
After that he is a hero in his home and a strong man in 
the community. 


THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS 


A comedy in three acts by Harry Delf. Produced by 
Sam H. Harris (in association with Lewis and Gordon) 
at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, August 17, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


JOGMED GLO Na ire rssarais ayacelelois ais weic(srcinie.aie'o e welnre Ceasiee simaieraiense Walter Wilson 
PISTAUI HEA © LO LUetarelecinieisinrsla’e sie/s cis clo s\sleis Sieis/win's aimiein sia sts Clare Woodbury 
LiGMiGO. FRBILSE > s crbretpiciaie wale Satacatale of teenie Rea etas cletaers v ammae Ruth Nugent 
Willie Heller ... need ae Bod -.. Theodore Westman 
Annabelle ...... aiete sysietere vetw doen nes saya Lilian Garrick 
Charles Grant .. cree deinen BOO OCC OSS EE Harold Elliott 
Mira, (Grabbers es cists cc cule's cts co <ebalgeccielee ovate selec cine Enid Gray 
ELEKOGRE Hatta Pr aaitwa Cee Fea ed ets 000.s% we eeea nul abet eta Sidney Salko 
ide CAAA onic ic icici. s cis cscchie « Naenen uns anks canis gers Nora Ryan 

Acts I, If and III.—Parlor of the Hellers’ Home. Staged by Sam 


Forrest. 


The eagerness of Emma Heller, wife of Joe Heller, 
street-car inspector, to find a husband for her daughter, 
Louise, embarrasses Louise and frightens most of the 
boys away. Even Charles Grant, who is fearfully in love 
with Louise, is made to feel small and in the way by 
Mrs. Heller’s recital of the grand chances Louise has 
had and will have. A family explosion clears the air 
and makes it possible for the young people to find each 
other, naturally. 


GAY PAREE 


A musical review. Sketches by Harold Atteridge; 
lyrics by Clifford Grey; music by Alfred Goodman, 
Maurie Rubens and J. Fred Coots. Produced by The 
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Messrs. Shubert (in conjunction with Rufus LeMaire) at 
the Shubert Theatre, New York, August 18, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 
Charles (Chic) Sale 
Richard Bold 
Billy B. Van 
George LeMaire 
Wilfred Seagram 
Newton Alexander 
Eddie Conrad 
Jack Haley 
Bartlett Simmons 
Chandler Christy 
Salt and Pepper 
Prosper and Maret 
Louise Taylor 


Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


OH MAMA 


Winnie Lightner 
Margaret Wilson 
Ruth Gillette 
Claudia Dell 
Beth Elliott 
Viola Griffith 
Alice Boulden 
Margie Finley 
Florence Fair 
Lorraine Weimer 
Pauline Blair 
Dorothy Rae 
Frances Blythe 
Dorothy Barber 


A farce-comedy in three acts, adapted from the French 
of Louis Verneuil by Wilton Lackaye and Harry Wag- 
staff Gribble. Produced at the Playhouse, New York, 


August 19, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Albert La Garde .. 
Lauled: ceed viuses 
Georges La Garde 
Jacqueline La Garde 
Adolol. sitesvess 
Julien Rhenal 
Charlot ...... 
Fanny Martin 


ievas Edwin Nicander 
«+. Edythe Shyne 
Kenneth McKenna 

... Alice Brady 
+ William Leith 
John Cromwell 
+» Jean Burton 
Mildred Florence 


Jacqueline La Garde is married to Albert, who is fifty- 
odd and wicked. Really she prefers her handsome step- 
son, Georges. But she doesn’t realize it until one night, 
when she is trying to be even with her wicked husband by 
eloping with Julien, Georges follows them to the Hotel 
des Reservoirs in time to save mamma. Thereafter she 
must have an annulment of her marriage to the old 
Albert that she may be free to marry his son. 
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THE MUD TURTLE 


A play in three acts by Elliott Lester. Produced by 
A. E. and R. R. Riskin at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
August 20, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
MAIC: 7 niswicie's sieitiaisie\e's olp\0i0'b\0'0(0 6.0.0 s able'e wempiewleinh cacice.cs Ellen Warner 


DABCOY W Aaratals a eee tise es ela da nis ass Gs 0c sess Guat pineh va Claude Cooper 
TESUBE IMG islslvicte’s’s <iaio'e'b ofb\6\6/o'ale's 6'e'e\viein.slo's ola elelvioisiciis'e e.e's David Landau 
Mrs. Trustine .. «. Viola Fortescue 

LO” Neiclsletarp sieleta’s Helen MacKellar 
Lem Trustine . «». Buford Armitage 

AC. “Vela vieja sisin ss. 4e cee nolcceee cee cebenesis epee sciss Victor Sutherland 
CO SRG b G3 080 OOS JOCCOROE TOO LOOOCCCO OTIS Susan sane Julian Noa 
Spikey iiscsloancsk sree eicereicic © ca: sxieieié Flue aa suetioaiee Albert Bannister 


Acts I, If and III.—A large Farm in the Wheat Belt of Northern 
Minneaotas Staged by Willard Mack. 

Kate was a waitress in Minneapolis the day she met 
Lem Tustine, in town selling his father’s wheat. She fell 
for Lem, fell hard enough to marry him. But when 
they got back to the Tustine farm, near the Canadian 
border, her trouble began. Old Tustine, Lem’s father, 
being a hard man and rough, accused her of being wan- 
ton and of having led his son on. He also undertook to 
break her spirit by slapping her and she swore to be 
even, so help her God. Weeks later, during the thresh- 
ing, with a storm coming up, she offered to give herself 
to the head thresher if he would throw a wrench in the 
machinery, which he did. Then she couldn’t go through 
with her bargain, and all the Tustines, convinced that she 
was good, helped her out of the mess. 


THE ENCHANTED APRIL 


A comedy in three acts by Kane Campbell. Produced 
by Rosalie Stewart at the Morosco Theatre, New York, 
August 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Botty, Wilkie i ict, <steeels wsciele 6 Saleces 646000 Seecnip ees Elisabeth Risdon 
Rose Arbuthnot sscicccccccccccccscccccvecsevssveoss Merle Maddern 
Clack of the’ Gia asic ca wtnevciwveascseacteccnstecnss Doris Carteret 
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Lady Caroline Dester ....sseeecceececeseceerrereees Helen Gahagan 
Thomas W. Briggs ...«..+.s0+ aeaneeeve aioe ats Siecuibe Hugh Huntley 
Mrs. Fisher .ccecccccsnasccccssecseseceseschetses Alison Skipworth 
Domenlod coccecuctecececcvccsceguscosencasstes Myers John Ravold 
FYAMCOAGA cicce csc ciside sb cmisinecrd ee oMainignielise hain sinnielas Adelina Roattino 
Mellersh Wilkins ...ccccccccccccccccceccescecsesscess Herbert Yost 
Ferdinand Arundel] .......e++e+ VER CSCS MUN EAN SORE a Gilbert Douglas 


Prologue—An Ante-Room of the Shaftesbury Avenue Women’s 
Club in London. Acts I, I] and III.—The main Living Room in the 
Castle in Italy. Staged by John Hayden. 


Lottie Wilkins and Rose Arbuthnot, renting a castle 
in Italy for a month’s holiday that shall take them out 
of the routine and burden of their lives and far from 
husbands and other relatives, accept as partners in the 
romantic adventure, Mrs. Fisher and Lady Caroline Des- 
ter. In Italy their experiences are lively and amusing, 
with Lady Caroline falling in love with the young land- 
lord of the castle, Mrs. Wilkins and Mrs. Arbuthnot 
sending for their husbands and Mrs. Fisher becoming 
fairly soaked with humanity and good will. 


THE SEA WOMAN 
A play in three acts by Willard Robertson. Produced 
by L. Lawrence Weber at the Little Theatre, New York, 
August 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Pearl UnvegyrvencbedvesstvereeMeuesavc est ncensdd.esebenas Rea Martin 
Engiboeg FiceciscievesrasResceetereterarh ous 0s seh ake Roger Pryor 
Charlio = Watts vas secsbivy WOUmeeer ee Uiiien ced ecaeevinweent Paul Kelly 
Molla Hansen \.6 dc'ccsscarbidetedetuee teens 6b vedsp nee Blanche Yurka 
Captain Rodney Donaldson. dnuctessovvrsesivvevasees Clyde Fillmore 
Pobnuy Hicks «20> ocuveavustens Fe hes na'e> to veccunes Charles Halton 


Acts I, Il and Ill.—A Lighthouse in Chesapeake Bay. Staged b 
William B. Friedlander. s 4 i 4 


Molla Hansen, saved from a burning ship by a light- 
house keeper who dies as a result of burns he suffers, 
agrees on oath to care for the latter’s daughter, Pearl, 
sixteen and wild. ‘The day Molla’s lover, Captain Don- 
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aldson, comes for her, after having been given up for 
lost, Molla learns that Pearl has been betrayed and is in 
need of help. True to her oath she sends Donaldson 
away and seeks to find the man responsible for Pearl’s 
trouble. The girl swears an innocent engineer into 
trouble when Charlie Watts is really guilty, and Pearl, 
learning later that Charlie isn’t worth lying for, blows up 
ae killing nearly everybody but releasing 
olla. 


BIG BOY 


A musical comedy by Harold Atteridge. Music by 
James F. Hanley and Joseph Meyer; lyrics by Bud G. 
DeSylva. Revived by Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert at 
the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, New York, August 
24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mirage Bedlord mesic. sinsies sails ake « be ctele caine Maude Turner Gordon 
PLY L1k67 CATEOL Wreratote cVeleteteis oin\s is ciele’sletettcorelels ulslelenttnion Edith Rose-Scott 
OGONY MEL@ MME eircsirie srarciraverh Tiiwie ai w's Wisi athlete wNlerete Rie medeieiate’s Hugh Banks 
MC BSIGME ODDO se stelatcheTetslatefe (c's, 6 s(0°s!sieis a's b'a/sla'slaalarstetn Rible ainiale oiNes Flo Lewis 
ANUADGLIG PE SOLOTG 9 CAs Tek Goss 6 Lets sda ehisae beams Edythe Baker 
PACK LB COLORE Gn rclcinveyela’s sials infainin’ stole (a's ais oieiaie(ale «er eretorerene ce Ralph Glover 
“ECOIBY  INOIG anicihc rece sei e cc cede ee be toed walo neue Ralph Whitehead 
SDOoch me WilbUre voles ciara Ge een aise s cee sielcaae sen coakbe = Leo Donnelly 
Nita ROEAA Ing: cewactatleloncennictsrsclaca's cidae'ssesstuae sclakee Franklyn Batie 
Wirdhkinw Ga wesre ote crea eae cece su ce ss ob le ee ere alae chs George Gilday 
Stover VEslie Vrrasteeccchiohanus tess sine ows ohne eee enmoete Cosmo Bellew 
GuGartintie acetone cues: siincle ecilerse s 6 oh ec enidteMilaotieeiees Al Jolson 
SULLY. © DOM ARDY ic ctie nts c0s bes ehnnedomene sn William L. Thorne 
POUL AHEGM Ditac vel ra tiecnter ech rcnbes etmxnee George Spelvin 
SRGGEOE. Oe se Sica <n Siapis wh eeayon'o.s.+ sone eens Franklyn Batie 
DIBBA OR io vist os we nlein ng as Bao T CY bie 5 are vents Sb WR L. C. Sherman 
WeINWIRDE ret cccee ra temy cen ace ins aaecs cade William L. Thorne 
WORCANUO Unb s welt cvis/Selifanieis s/c ceratciac css sceaiv-a asin wale William Bonelli 
MES GSTAW Miate-areierersisieisieis:ove 816 s10.8\a's16 66,000 « vle.e Sio'ey5'Sialeibio ns Frank Holmes 
ESGILY) eLAUNNTL) Verpia Fee iee Neches 68 colt 54s oNNies Sola sale ewaN Frankie Jaames 
SECU Chea Naive le nied e/ateiate'ateia\sye! si Guile A\a's 6 \5/5, dcsvbiy 6 eole's aoa cabeiaele Frank Holmes 
WIETCOIE hor tieleainieinicie suid ekicivice.c va 6ty Dorothy Rudac and George Andre 


Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


See “The Best Plays of 1924-25.” 
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THE DOVE 


A melodrama in three acts by Willard Mack. Revived 
by David Belasco at the Empire Theatre, New York, 
August 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


At the Purple Pigeon Café 
Mike Morowich .......+. secccceccscescccescsceccesss John Wheeler 
Madame Doublechin ........ sa tactiaatcocireieces /d OSOPHINE) Donny: 


MAGROl oe ccanen'ss 56 oe AC +ee+. Ruth Dayton 
Bertha . . . Vanita La Nier 
Louise Betty Brenska 
Anita oe Mignon Ranseer 
MYFA sacccedasentswcscesenna ‘ .. Susanna Rossi 
Marie ..... eeureeeses TeeteCEAee MEM CGaMreertateucenney LOOUIY LAY, 
Dolores Romero ..seeeeeeeee Uialsiceditelethiceveecace JUCIth) Anderson 
Flora Ray .... seeeee Rachel Hunter 
Annabell Flores ........0++ Letavenitevesevercecrceees POUA Meuane: 
The, Banners <icsdecos ar caereaatanee tons ertisendertaa, Ketliew ison 
Ciggrette Girl Oiceticccrecxeceaee eceNastaneca¥'sctoes .»» Yvonne D’Or 


Don Jose Maria Lopez y Tostado.........+++++++++++Holbrook Blinn 
At Brayfield’s Gambling House 


Johnny Powell .......+-. Pee rirn Perro +eeee William Harrigan 
Bittle Bill, voice vaesnasinevesiveesenav et ss tend@eesde seg ha WiLAMMNOrs 
CAMISS AS od vere deren ret Pr yi yi rTP re «ee» Albert Hyde 
FIGOKMAn \ccdaeceavece Caner evacdeuceuaeacccessecses «+++ James Keane 
Bartender .ccvvervvcns davecseeuy eases Pislenis ees.0n viele Richard Cubitt 
Pancho Gonzales ........+ sevccccececcccsceses William E. Lemuels 
Captain of Military Police ....... Ari tir ey F. due Chaillu-Dalton 
John Boise covecestoucejacCeay cane eresecwececvees Wilson Reynolds 
Mabelle Boise .. F seeeeeee Grace Culbert 
Juanita. sss. 5 +++ Dorothy Day 
Inez +. ‘ oe Lucille Lortel 
CIMCUA . Subcantcs drsataksesseanet -» Betty Brenska 
A Mexican Cowboy ........0+0% cebeersevccesecccosess Edward Kelly 
Slim, a Texas Ranger ..... feesess seeseeceseeeeeees John Clemence 
At the Casa Cruz 
LOMA se) candecett eager siege eeerecccccoscccecsseceses Lsobel del Rey 
Isabell ..... UES 80s, 00:c.0 seer ORME seks RAR EUAe DO0.8 ane +» Yvonne D'Or 


Act I.—The Purple Pigeon Café, Mexicana, Mexico. Act Il.— 
Brayfield’s Gambling House, Across the Street. Act IlI.—Scene 1— 
The Patio Back of the Purple Pigeon. Scene 2—The Casa Cruz. 
Staged by David Belasco. 


See “The Best Plays of 1924-25.” 
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A KISS IN A TAXI 


A farcical comedy in three acts by Clifford Grey (from 
the French of Maurice Hennequin and Pierre Veber). 
Produced by A. H. Woods at the Ritz Theatre, New York, 
August 25, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


WICtOR a eioetrietsievoinleip (ists eisisis viesiessieisisis siete SEuweNs se cobras Arthur Bowyer 
ATTA Pe islolele ciciernisiersicistersis ciel a'e's'e Selctente Cu vielnauy ne uis Frank Sherlock 
Ginette Claudette Colbert 
Angele eeee Lee Patrick 
Lucien » John Williams 
Le Sage .wesccc. . «Edward Rigby 
LO Gnh AnD EL ews ecinisis ciele.c 610.010 vie co psleiseisnipiaivin eictes siaieinre Arthur Byron 
Bergeots asnvecusish sicas ictasioine ves prothie efpinisioiais pian eiacvib nie Harry Hanlon 
Gilbert .....00. alae leleisiep cic. ce elec tien veces asia hens sas Charles Mather 
Valentine: 4 viecnicicccciecesccces epeessitececsceseviceciecice Janet Beecher 
JULIE Selec ces sicecs +++. Patricia O'Connor 
Francoisiivcsess seca’ --+» Marios Underwood 
COleeISMIALAVEL. cuie iea sexes cob oust ecneneesaacenan George Graham 


Act I1—The Café Ginette, Montmartre. Acts II and III.—The 
Home of Leon Lambert. Staged by Bertram Harrison. 

Leon Lambert, banker, has set Ginette up in a Mont- 
martre cabaret. Every day at five he calls to see how 
she is getting on. Wearied by the regularity of the 
routine, Lambert decides to give up Ginette. But the 
very day he does so Mme. Lambert, hearing of Ginette 
through another source, that she is young and pretty and 
an orphan, having been “a little blossom of inadvert- 
ence,” determines to adopt the girl, with the result that 
Banker Lambert, returning home chastened and free in 
spirit, suddenly finds himself about to become Ginette’s 
daddy in fact instead of only in name. 


THE FALL OF EVE 


A comedy in three acts by John Emerson and Anita 
Loos. Produced by John Emerson at the Booth Theatre, 
New York, August 31, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Perley Dassen Saha SBT.» ya Nioiv. bid 0hn 0b 55.4.8,8 eT ARRON Alonzo Fenderson 
Mammy coccccccccrcsessscscssssvocs oo veccccerscees Nadine Winstan 


y 
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Larry Webb oc... esewents suniscce ge ssemennines sits ees Reginald Mason 
Enid ‘Craig esnsciscccvncs.cGeecus nen Paesiee a pemws/srae Diantha Pattison 
Herbert: Craig <ctcsiasnacis nt cncsicced curses Mantas ces. Claude King 
Amy Parker ..-Cora Witherspoon 
Eva Hutton ... oan euu:A A’ele mje, cistaidta Tumere area, aie, 01>) aierh ininie 7 Ruth Gordon 
Ted Hutton Tapdaseccecece Albert Albertson 
Sarali! un casmajeciouiss 0 cd bec teus wie thas baie wie ess cele nice Doris Kemper 


Acts I, II and IJl.—Home of Larry Webb and Herbert Craig. Not 
far from New York. 


Eva Hutton, a flapper wife, is made furiously jealous 
of Ted, her husband, by her catty, gossipy women friends. 
No young lawyer would be as attentive to his moving 
picture clients as Ted is, they tell her — not merely for 
cash fees. Eva, swearing to run home and be divorced, 
is induced to stay to dinner with a bachelor friend of 
the family’s. At dinner she drinks wine and later goes 
to sleep on the davenport. Thus she spends a night 
alone in the home of an unattached man and is even 
more seriously compromised than Ted ever was, which 
helps Eva see everything in a different light. 


CLOUDS 


A play in three acts by Helen Broun. Produced by 
Woodhouse Productions, Inc. (in association with Wal- 
ter O. Lindsey) at the Cort Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 2, 1925, 


Cast of characters — 


“*Ma’’ Adame wevesscsescrcrrsecseccceestereracceanecs Louise Carter 
Richard Adams Ramsey Wallace 
Nancy. Phelps". sscvagess onacse ver Isabelle Winlocke 
June 'Phelpa suonsee devurxdemer Carers rete t.cwd sees Marian Swayne 
JohOny: PhS sess anos sca eieraeeVayésnniene uted ena er Alfred Little 
Robert Campbell . Howard Freeman 
Dri Gawrense: sc chen cee PUCw eat nes Uh eie toe taeha cues Guy Hitner 

Acts I, IL and IlI.—At ‘Ma’? Adams’s Home. Staged by Edward 


Elsner. 


Ma Adams is greatly worried because she fears June 
Phelps, the girl her son Richard loves, has forgotten 
Richard while he has been away to war. She is dis- 
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tressed further when Richard comes home blinded by 
shell shock. But Ma hides her misery and, catching 
from the doctor the hope that another shock might 
restore Richard’s sight, pretends to lose her reason and 
talks a lot about June having secretly married another 
man. The shock does restore Richard’s sight, after 
which he recovers June and Ma is happy. 


THE BOOK OF CHARM 


A comedy in three acts by John Kirkpatrick. Pro- 
duced by Rachel Crothers at the Comedy Theatre, New 
York, September 3, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Miraoie Wl SO aemiatetele’s g\sisisiate: sisieraisicisTaie a: s[aisiviciwc sieinlei eis/a)ole 61018 Maidel Turner 
Mrs ELAR DOL mre tle dem cane siceres cieia ewes Elizabeth Patterson 
VOOM RO rid ater ersrnia atelsints alvin sl oje's pieisis: elon e ste ares wlan aieels Kenneth Dana 
Mr. Harper Charles D. Brown 


Mildred MacLeod 


Ida May Harper ‘ 
Walton Butterfield 


Mr. Lester 


REGOIDHTRICINM eilecicle cscs os ccs sae ce ce cus eae eine emeees Lee Tracy 
Mabel Sykes Anna Greenwood 
Dr Abrasipnientee cwcce cnce vin basic ociselwte elves Casiciaenereiee James Brady 
Dr. Garfield . Robert Strauss 
MTS, PAXTON cjcrcisicic ecie si6,v0 secret ioc cle cals oe wie'e G06 enige ciel Elsie Esmond 
IMA rrep et OLN euteia evalu tatclereetatalniala’a/sisleiste e.dp'o els wie/eleraibivielsss George Lydecker 
MISO=MILOTEA \arecis lark vitis esis ctajeis iv sie 6 sisiec.sin sibse meen go weinis Emily Dodd 
BAUS — ns vessels avich seus 0s ceive vise cin cee esices answers ca Mary Walsh 
inlet tiatavencndiew nee ce sek akes cuiae's 6s mae habainersth Lulu Mae Hubbard 
UMMC aw cle ween nui cesrewis cee eke haba Gh Nour hs wielS ace Edgar Henning 


Acts I and II.—The Harper Sitting Room. Act I11.—Doctor 
Garfield’s Drug Store. Staged by Rachel Crothers, 


Ida May Harper, twenty, is fed up on being a small 
town girl. She wants to go to New York and meet smart, 
charming people. Joe Pond, twenty-two, in love with 
Ida May, conspires with her mother and father to keep 
her home. Buying the “Book of Charm,” which guaran- 
tees to teach any one how to acquire and radiate charm 
in no time, Joe stages a party that is to open Ida May’s 
eyes to the attractions of her own home circle. It is a 
funny party, but in a roundabout way it turns the trick. 


» 
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OUTSIDE LOOKING IN 


A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Produced 
by Messrs. Macgowan, Jones and O'Neill at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre, New York, September 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Wallace House 
Raphael Byrnes 


selenide «Ce ecelne evidence vicse cic esas sie slepeseeeelsians ¢ James Martin 
MOSG. sestdceeaseccccosactbaveceasndtiarenane ces Harry D. Blakemore 
Little Red) 4 svavieccccaceuseescosssersatawadrenecs ovens James Cayny 
EQnA spreness ccc accel snes ctevtqtsadWe Gagne side teat 004 9.006 Blyth Daly 
Baldy occu cvcns cae «eee Reginald Barlow 
Hopper .ssccossece ... Barry Macollum 
Arkansas Snake ... -. David A, Leonard 
Oklahoma Red cccvsccccocccsesccceveccscsceacs Charles A. Bickford 
Blind Sims ..cccccccccccccccccsssnccsecvccsecsvcces Richard Sullivan 
Ukle  ciccrcccvedeccecessieccvccneeasweveesentions cove Sidney Machat 


Act L—A Hobo Camp Near Williston, North Dakota. Act IL— 
The Box Car, Westbound. Act LII.—An Abandoned Claim-shack 
in Montana. Staged by Augustin Duncan. 

Little Red, a hobo tramping the prairie country, meets 
and loves Edna, a youthful prostitute fleeing the law 
after having murdered her stepfather, who was_ her 
seducer. They run into a gang of hoboes dominated and 
led by Oklahoma Red. The hoboes organize a kangaroo 
court in a box car to try Little Red for being a “sissy.” 
The court decrees he is unfit for hobo society and that 
he shall turn his woman over to the judge. Little Red 
fights off the gang, earns the admiration of Oklahoma 
Red and finally is helped to escape a sherifl’s posse 
while the other hoboes go to jail. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS 


A play in three acts by Russell Medcraft and Norma 
Mitchell. Produced by Sam H. Harris (by arrangement 
with Hassard Short) at the Music Box, New York, Sep- 
tember 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Susat Marstn,..5 (22s <neias» ceasatnbaehdenys viarueasnee Mary Boland 
Bihel Drake ocsccis es convareere weresvececocese Edna May Oliver 
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LEY Vale, Ciara rete ici stotatayerord a: 5 claetsle hess cie’eiiels aleistet aie elpievaie my Margaret Dale 
ATINGaEAA LE sere stals a fatafa vcore co, Raine ab Scie BREAKS RTE A Mary Loane 
MIG KW alates clei vorei/sivin aia sie sissereve7e™e bie Ire Renee FAME TOT Oe Myra Hampton 
RKADCING MerGins pie civ's sas > iGienie ch NU veucilet ree ahe cle siian Mary Murray 
ROMANS rea a ha pia Clare si Riekcisl ao Xm svat via care shubecn ale ATONE BNE AK helo Na Moon Carroll 
ET ORGY AVY ALOT fota ta 2s ava: iis Sips on a a%e' erntola atevorniaitie’a erate Raymond Hackett 
SE On) CRA SOE eS UPR ret iOGCOl nc Otieer Pat hice Cecil Owen 
REN LOG MMe Gi sci-fi. sadn dae rtegaceee sane pe eee Willard Barton 
PROM ALO EERO FONG 0 aves ne 0h 07519 red RglenCW nina e alas e wate StanJey Jessup 
TOSOMV EGO sie reir cde 5.05555 cir aS od lee ale eae Humphrey Bogart 
WACAPVINGLAI NOMI. oily alelnei< 0 alvin sins sno uiptlelete’aalfeeat nits Raymond Guion 
ANAL red ceiotete ola tatale’s13 ele °blers ioia’es Giele'a ptataswleleis eenie/sleie sla alee Gerald Phillips 
Maid’ civcretitviett cae «ae tien steed-cla eles scelnettalte meats Margaret Moreland 


Act I.—Ethel Drake’s Apartment, New York City. Afternoon. 
Acts II and IIJ.—Kitty Ladd’s Summer Home, Glen Cove, L. I. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 


Kitty Ladd, convinced that her husband is cheating 
after she has caught him lunching with a flapper, deter- 
mines to bring fim back to normal by playing the same 
game. She hires a college boy to make love to her and 
arouse the jealousy of her husband. Hearing the scheme, 
and being also suspicious of their husbands, Susan Mar- 
tin and Ethel Drake also try it. There is a party at 
which the hired cake eaters, under the influence of cham- 
pagne, get pretty rough, and when the three husbands 
return unexpectedly from their “duck shooting” they 
find their wives happy but dishevelled. Charges and 
counter charges, with a compromise of sorts indicated. 
Meantime the wives go to the movies with their boys. 


CANARY DUTCH 
A play in three acts by Willard Mack (based on a 
story by John Moroso). Produced by David Belasco at 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York, September 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PORMMW OLGO Deets ha Ous esnis sialee seine We biee cUaemOseeueeine o6 John Miltern 
MEHL UBIOM Wats cslaisve sinratel cua els's c'cslsies cide gb Useeipen esc Albert Gran 
PRR PONOIG aries peuens es Ake ads a bod poees WERE Ree Tent © Sidney Toler 
Werden VON HOY wees ccs wweccewesnvewtss Vener George MacQuarrie 
EX OPAR UPAONE © caver ocu.es dpaes 660.0s.cacerunawaneuas Willard Mack 


DMMP CCC TP er Hascuiest unbsteertavansdeen sue Charles McCarthy 


y 
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“Creek”? George  ds.vsiscs0 cv dis bics saan CaP Oar ane Jobn Harrington 
The “Gnail’ “ca csws 5 cit an'cwh ed ctentele CmiNinanOn kn saree sad Ralph Sipperly 
Izzy the Fishhook .......scceesceccvoeecsssecvercs Anthony Knilling 
Denver Red «ces csi vcicin dviee sisesiele ce visiguinisice’sisie She eves ts Royce Alton 
Doctor Higby ssaccevnescinactenneuasnetaeehanen absence William Boag 
TODS: 15 cass ee esas coves ph ce tasig ence RSG AE RCC ae Charles Moran 
Old Dani whi vs ios nein dedninn deqdacreiaGnec creas neex< Thomas Meegan 
Mra. John Weldon .cocvccscccscvvccencsveveces Catherine Dale Owen 
Mra. Gilligan’. oscscnvecsis sane wcetianneanmees Annie Mack Berlein 
Gwendolyn Slavin ......ccceccccvcccecversvesseres Beatrice Banyard 


Act I.—The Warden’s Office. Act II.—The Living Room of The 
Try Again Home. Act III].—The Room of Old Canary on the Top 
Floor of The Try Again Home. Staged by David Belasco. 


Herman Strauss, a Swiss engraver, caught in bad com- 
pany is sent to the penitentiary for twenty years as a 
counterfeiter. In prison he makes a pet of a canary, 
hence the name, “Canary Dutch.” Out of prison he goes 
to live in the Try Again Home. One of the old counter- 
feiting gang trails him and tries to force him to complete 
a job on a counterfeit $20 plate. When Canary refuses, 
they threaten to tell his lost daughter, who happens to 
be the rich and happy patroness of the home, all about 
her jail-bird father. For this the old Swiss kills the 
counterfeiter, is embraced by his daughter and prom- 
ised her love and protection. 


CAPTAIN JINKS 


A musical comedy in two acts. Music by Lewis E. 
Gensler and Stephen Jones. Lyrics by B. G. DeSylva. 
Book by Frank Mandel and Laurence Schwab, from the 
play by Clyde Fitch. Produced by Laurence Schwab 
and Frank Mandel at the Martin Beck Theatre, New 
York, September 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Captain Robert Jinks, U. S. Marine Corps ........ J. Harold Murray 
Lieut. Charles Martin, U. S. Army .erccsccccsece Max Hoffman, Jr. 
Seaman Frederick Lane; UL, Sa Davy . sancersrsscemvsct Arthur West 
Bullinreh iis ininv ups. x sb RES ESE ena we An6ein's| ces calt OE Ferris Hartman 
Hap Jonesy Oss acu.ccmes sae ORM MReL Dally on drs mice sie Joe E. Brown 


A\WMOLT ENOL Chee ede wEUWOeE Sam Coit 
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ASPOUCemar site alosciciss ves’ anleeaeleh.c wits viele vssalealalenls O. J. Vanasse 
MilegiSuzanne, Trenton. .eissictelenac-s'siccarepares oe sieie.n sev Louise Brown 
PLGm ey TOP ON alti o'ciscas cum Tt ae anil ate ee ew aie cele e Marion Sunshine 
SABIAN YG Me ie abo vars Vv ds sss5 (0 falstnss Tie ¥ {oi re!shs- tice. sfere bie aisleleiausieini ave Nina Olivette 
ITA UMELOCIE Dba eatin ieriictaleterd sro.t cto alerts piettctnatinieetchtels hie toicre Bella Pogany 
SL iin Se AROPOLLOL bis ieiel vied ieis.alaiele ola § sis Siva vveretateietess'« clorntd Wally Crisham 
World @Reporter™ oct swat s st ovens oc vats aetelt etlelaisielcciocien tts Bill Brown 
WOULDAIMREDOLLED eid feicls.sicie:ccwlelelopiclaiethieS siptveaentenle Frederick Murray 


News Reporter Jack Forrester 
Band Leader Jackie Taylor 

Act I.—A Dock of the French Line, New York City. Act Il.— 
Music Salon in Aronson’s Town House. Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 


In the modernized musical version the captain hero of 
the horse marines is in the Citizens’ Marine Corps and 
permitted to wear his uniform on armistice day. On 
such a day he goes to the boat to meet Trentoni, a little 
American dancer from Trenton, N. J., home to make her 
American début. The dancer and the marine love each 
other and spend much time singing, dancing and quar- 
reling between 8.30 and 11, when they agree to let 
bygones be bygones and get married. 


ALL DRESSED UP 


A play in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced 
by A. H. Woods at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Raymond Stevens ........s+s008 res Cr er Norman Trevor 
SOLU Se erecta alarainina: cies are ciscainid econ p10: 6,0j0,8bsnie' es min/o(srotett George Riddell 
PIS OT SEON OLREE alias oie a) areleis clas bia Wieuta.oiniejerala hielaleistnee oieta Kay Johnson 
DoNiB AS Wester s wer isoeisins\sis ce sisiesiaie's n:0i8 6 00.6050 enn ininia’e sla James Crane 
PRINCE OUICSLCDS Sails a. caltise oes kbs visivns sees pak ppc T. Wigney Pecyval 
Wallace Stevens, oc ciccsiccccc cece cciccacecesceescncios Louis Bennison 
SUUATE Stevens davecnccccvstencichbetcieeterenceussecaes Elliot Cabot 
Virginia Liscom .....cceccccccccccessssscsess Lillian Kemble-Cooper 
PHiip: Eissom Hares’ oisac es csivcn ec adedsccecss sees Malcolm Duncan 

Acts I, II and IIJ.—At Raymond Stevens’s. Stageed by Guthrie 
McClintic. 


Raymond Stevens, scientist, has perfected a truth- 
compelling drug that strips humans of their recently 
acquired social inhibitions and reveals them as they 
are at heart. He tries the drug on a dinner party of 
relatives and friends, including Donald West, his daugh- 


’ 
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ter Eileen’s fiance. The relatives react variously, the 
good being mostly rotten and the rotten pretty good. 
Young West, having been rather cold and distant, 
becomes suddenly wild and tries to tear Eileen’s gown 
loose at the shoulder straps. This rather disgusts 
Stevens, but Eileen, after thinking it over, believes she 
would rather have Donald as a rough lover than not at 
all. Hypocrisy, decides Stevens, or so much of it as 
society practices, is really necessary to society’s preser- 
vation. 


THE DAGGER 
A melodrama in three acts by Marian Wightman. Pro- 
duced by L. Lawrence Weber at the Longacre Theatre, 
New York, September 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Margot’ Légrandé “piipcuctcetaavdereetsdnwencen Emily Ann Wellman 
The Mole ccccccccccccccscccvcccsessvsetscscssssscceees Leslie King 
JOGD POON “aavcsccracasc reer er ea eee Ten Rer esas Robert Brister 
BAQOG hu icdaddes dedget ipo nmaeeasts MAR hays Mrs. Eugenie Woodward 
A Little Man Who Plays a Guitar ...cscscccccccsvcces Biagio Longo 
A Big Man Who Plays the Violin .......seessessccees Joseph Livolsi 
Jaoques Hollard) soci edtaits scat ealeceew te oi ta verdes need Philip Heege 
Gabriel indssetnsd seus ce tegeen ieee reer easy Manuel A. Alexander 
Pierre - thé: Dagger. asd ccrwcebaterecnsrerereay voce we Ralph Morgan 
COlette: cbanicivsenstee ke Raane Rus Sareea <crrevies Sara Sothern 
Georges Ponséaw) svcsnaccichcsle uausubes sO eilelcGce ino esas Orlando Daly 
Mario Ponseaa sccarecd sncda acer aie chan nse ded costs Isabel Leighton 
Mademoiselle Mignonette Deruche ....+-..e.eeeeeeees Leah Winslow 
C6, the Dope ivssi cialested ee Pee va ceases nance John F. Hamilton 
Henri Da Pres: i oos05 1 Vutec eho cera ye 158 hiv Ue es evecare Saxon Kling 
Reno Michelet! sicccvkscvsvoseeveehebeysereseecvene Charles Richman 
Second Man ©. csissacs saan cone nten envio ast vine euiatein Harry Taylor 
Franovig Usa s cccve da avedelbneveaerentasis'ss e'es'b'ey sce Walter Horton 
Richard \sic.xa'ste'r< wawavarn dg cie ae CRR ANAM NIG ine wle Richard Bowler 
UA) CR eet ne rr CGT tr CO er eee eee Ruth Raymond 


Acts I and III,—‘‘The Burrow,” Paris. Act Il—A Drawing Room 
in the Home of Rene Michelet. Staged by William B. Friedlander. 


Pierre, the Dagger, a daring and dastardly yegeman 
of Paris, suffering for the sins of a long-lost twin brother, 
has determined to be even with society and goes to jail. 
His rich uncle finally buys him a pardon and he marries 
Colette, a diva of the dives but good to her folks. 
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LOVE’S CALL 


A play in three acts by Joe Byron Totten. Produced 
by Messrs Totten and Simmons at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theatre, New York, September 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PD WEEL-INOHE) MATE cicib:clelcisise'sivibiele olpielglaieie clei etelelsie’ereceiniers Conde Brewer 
OLED vivermeataselsnaiaacisivine vart's'cis.esiccs sd eisepeslndG ele © sieisias-ctsleie aie Singha 
JUAN!) vie cisres .. Lita Lopez 
Francesco ... Rawls Hampton 
THOPORG! s axssencsas > sonpowehh waves diwins pe Anne Mitchell 
PRRaGaieie ets cc diepetvates seas. codes s axmbnnee sie ice aarcis Barry Mervis 
EGE MUTM Ole Veale bins 6.0 )4-0102 02.04 cas @eg eu Newmnecticess Stanley Grand 
Biraty Wiater-girl, “sie ciicwes sicccese sence eins stenesiemmecae Arden Benlian 
DECONAMW ALerenIT Tiss icisisle ce ceus ss «auleatarsmeses «i Geraldyne Bartlett 
Glyden Wilson ?Herridon © siccc.00. cscvs e's ccccesennesaie Mitchell Harris 
Rl uitamrcsttetet eieisicinies oe eis ciate sie a'eiscis sie cielvetoteipianisiace Galina Kopernak 
UPRt RL OKEON are stole (aiakiess s\ela'sicle\tie.e'e wadinrare anereieaielan nia scale Alfred L. Rigali 
SECONAINOMET as eccsicesrncastocTree sacks cA GaMOLe salts Jose Rivas 
DanReyrriver | ives. cs vels ccs esie’s suk sot ea's gSaiiwlatn te George Spelvin 
Don Pedro, Do Scarilla ts <caccis cei vve'eis stele beisisane saute Robert Gleckler 
SANCUOMER GC devisio cisiriviais.e clvicin’c's vais on.cigiwittoie Mletaiclaisyaima'y Anthony Andre 
SirerGertrade Medison | icc c.as.c.0 01 cisnw’ecislu's ele clsiesisiee Norma Phillips 


Prologue—A Street in Guadalharra, Mexico. Acts I, I] and IIl.— 
The Devil’s Pass, Guadalharra, Mexico. Staged by Joe Byron Totten. 


Piquita, strolling the streets of Guadalharra, meets 
Clyde Wilson Harrison, the handsome American. Later 
they meet again in the Devil’s Pass, where C. W. H. and 
his party, including his fiance, Sue Gertrude Madison, 
are held captive by the devil himself, Don Pedro de 
Scarillo. Piquita, in love, tries to save Clyde Wilson 
Harrison, but in the end Scarillo shoots her with the 
bullet he intended for her lover. 


COURTING 


A comedy in three acts by A. Kenward Matthews. Pro- 
duced by Lee Shubert at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, 
New York, September 12, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
DAEAy APPR CAS enKIRG FCIAC Sv alares anip nied aie eh cca Jean Douglas Wilson 
DAMS FERGUSON Fesoe ccs ces cecurscneecvscterevaneasenes Betty Lely 
KoeriStle GLO, Saige Wisensarce cus sd esaucedsuenawee Angus Adams 
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Andrew Grant cccccssccnscccece wumelcgealntiens.« .. J. Nelson Ramsay 
Rev. J. Kilmarnock .....+eeeeee seecisechee’ MEKGNKKs ¢ John Duncan 
Jeannie Grant .cccccsceeeeccece Poorer eine re Oe Jean Clyde 
Maggie Houston ..ccececececeseeeeeeeereeeerenes cen Denzil Mather 
Robert Lindsay ....secsececcsessovecesceseessssees Vernon Sylvaine 


Acts I, Il and IlI.—The Kitchen, Grant’s Farm, Glentulloch. 
Staged by Archibald Forbes. 


Jeannie Grant, twenty-five and unmarried, decides it is 
time she was taking her eyes off the ground and putting 
them on the men. She has been too guid. The night of 
the ball at the castle Jeannie wears a new Glasgow gown 
and cuts Maggie Houston out of Robert Lindsay, the 
good-looking English lodger. 


ARMS AND THE MAN 


A comedy in three acts by Bernard Shaw. Produced 
by The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
September 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Hanes scp epissancate ec asnmern en . Lynn Fontanne 
Catherine Petkoff Jane Wheatley 
Lovksy a cas0xsss Stella Larrimore 
Captain Bluntsch «+. Alfred Lunt 
Russian Officer . Maurice McRae 
IDOE: > awa}. cesces sos «+. Henry Travers 
Major Paul Petkoff .ccccccosscrovccsccceoenasscececs Ernest Cossart 
Major Sergius Saranoff . F - Pedro de Cordoba 
Act I1—A Lady’s Bedchamber. Act II.—Garden of Major Petkoff's 
House. Act IIIl.—The Library. In Bulgaria, 1885-6. Staged 
by Philip Moeller. 


The familiar Shaw satire on war and the professional 
fighting man, with Captain Bluntschli escaping the pur- 
suing enemy by climbing into Raina’s room and going 
to sleep in her bed, followed by the fun and family fum- 
ing incident to his exposure. 
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A comedy drama in three acts by Samson Raphaelson. 
Produced by Lewis and Gordon (in association with Sam 
H. Harris) at the Fulton Theatre, New York, September 
14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Moey ypccacascer asics «+» Benjamin Horn 
Cantor Rabinowitz ... Howard Lang 
Sara Rabinowitz Dorothy Raymond 
SX NCELSOMW|E retest olsie sie: 0 vie'y vie'e'sels 6:0 0'0's eleleleters winwlerwiesintceitiotes scl Sam Jaffe 
Clarence Kahn Robert Russell 
Jack Robin .. . George Jessel 
Gene cideceve Ted Athey 


Eddie Carter . Barney Fagan 


Marya Dale misisntant estes 60h es scccana@etare enn eras tine Phoebe Foster 
Hariry ssee Musrceieelsee viele «v's scie vw eg.eicaterysts elites tale Arthur Stuart Hull 
RADAOIDR TINGE s/s 6 cietisc's c's cesses stue sewn ec Robert Hudson 
Misse Glynn mictacaieavestenie aiviciers e's sia 061s eisteasige’siainieniaierste aia Mildred Leaf 
ITANICY MEIMOTD OB: is .etiete seals cie,e,s cee 0 3 e1esininis since viasieirie ® Paul Byron 
SkdgeeDoormanmls citcee st cle valeics avs a's ceeseree aise s etsieters Tony Kennedy 
SAUIM LOSER s ciois lelelsanicrereisis eleipiete ele sicis.nie)sieleisiniatsis s abeicaren Arthur Lane 
IAN OUViD OROGUUN siein’e cle e/h:s e/eie/eieleisievelnis ence c/elselajefeinvarctpiers Joseph Hopkins 
Mildrediirercmistere' cletcs tics: oleicess oh ws aslo etia(e Wes Se silvainy cisine Mildred Jay 
UII REAMeretote ela lelpiajetacois'e eieiais\aiaieieie ole's iets ees viciniainiesiciisissiern'= sh Ruth Holden 
NI TUAMMele reise eiale evislev ties eels ne, 0 016 9/5 wie els sonisieiw'nsinieieiom cic eee Irma Block 
Bettye css ntafate at eiachie'sikiwie-«)0.0he/ele o/esels(vin.o.e sige mule@intgerSia ars Betty Wilton 
Rita paisisiste cere SeWWAits Gade Sule Se clhesieus cpasts padee de katds 4's Rita Crane 
DIGQAOCN hicice Sab CRe hs RMN ens pe cub eandre's ace naps chtonsnd Eleanor Ryan 
PE VSUCOMMESS TCE AN a cis xan a cee ond cy cess pemlem ae ss pine ta Frances Dippel 
IGracomicnstlesataleisalaicssh pin weeteldeiieleisaslpescsivenesineisties Grace Fuller 


Acts I and II].—The Home of Cantor Rabinowitz—Lower East 
Side, New York. Act II.—‘‘Back Stage’’ of the Fulton Theatre, New 
York. Staged by Albert Lewis. 


Jakie Rabinowitz, son of Cantor Rabinowitz, runs away 
from home at fifteen because he had rather sing jazz 
songs than follow his father as cantor in the church. 
Discovered singing in a Chicago motion picture theatre 
as Jack Robin, Jakie is brought to Broadway and is 
about to make his début in a big revue when word comes 
that his father is dying and calling upon his son to fol- 
low where five generations of Rabinowitzes have led. 
Jakie struggles helplessly, but finally hearkens to the 
call of race and quits the show. 
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BROTHER ELKS 


A comedy by Larry E. Johnson. Produced by Walter 
Campbell at the Princess Theatre, New York, September 
14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Worttia sesecxdeeesecses Phillip Campbell 
Judge Evans écccccvccineschssascncsshavetecseenecee John M. Kline 
Wale sddvawe Was . Virginia Richmond 
Jen. Eddington ai.c.csicsics.c0e ces ameciuicane tass seauwaeltiens Betty McLean 
Mrs. Radcliffe Mildred Southwick 
Woodward vseccesssosccesevncane . Richard Mayfield 
DARSIS | sdinabiis 45 6069 0be0 205 CU resRESSENRCheCeRrs cKese ce Helen Burch 
Maxtit Young ~ s0acvtuscecvonaneestubacassas ss George W. Williams 
FUMIO! Rah. ancacse enacadescas cess MeMPbeGaeemmeetiecs nas Eugine Head 
Tita a nciensisvieccvannsacocecancceesenedstecsscvaccaceune Leo Ludhard 
Bann DOWN! pcicicusncacasvehasMeakeneemevenst te cesics Burr Caruth 
Blanche. <ocsnienns vores cvceegsnssseevtescceseernies Florence Crowley 
Maye ccseivnccscenanccnscaveresaseeasonedusctcenecs Flora Daniel 


Walter Woodward has always been able to make 
money for others, but none for himself. His friends 
incorporate him and proceed to manage and direct his 
life, including his love affair with Jen Eddington. 
Boasting the backing of all the brother Elks in the world 
he is able to bluff out the villains and bring his own 
affairs to a satisfactory conclusion. 


LOVE FOR LOVE 


A comedy in four acts by William Congreve. Revived 
by the Messrs. Kenneth Macgowan, Robert E. Jones and 
Eugene O'Neill at Daly’s Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Sir Sampson Legend ........00 Co ccceerccesessescess Henry O'Neill 


Valentine Stunley Howlett 
Scandal Clarence Derwent 
THe & cndeawoe we eis +5 eee eae cc hioeeeicas Edgar Stebli 
Ben sees +» Charlies Romano 
Foresight John H. Brewer 
SOUCY ¥.Ve cen vues caren William Franklin 
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Trapland ..cscccscccccccccccscsscoccccsovecreses Clement O’Loghlen 
BUCKIAM Miner drieisielsislssisicie vesicles saitecspnovertiseessscvun RATTOUERELY, 


Sria pate sasieteinis sie sieishsibs,p'510 5 Ca eUe eidie table ce gioa tia esceseses John Mahin 
Servant to Foresight .....s.seeeece ccsccccvcccecesese goseph Thayer 
Steward ito Siti Sampson sive cosivceversacsseves mebecls Gerald Sheridan 
Angelica ttre eseeeceerceerescerceeeesecseceseess Margaret Douglass 
Mistress Foresight c.cscseccocssscccsscee Feeerreses peee Eva Balfour 
Mistress Frail ...... Clegeersevavewss +eeeeeeeess Adrienne Morrison 


Bisa Praé’ Seveces cto Norma Millay 
Nurse to Miss Prue Louise Lorimer 

Acts I, II, III, and! 1V.—Valentine’ 7 iTodmings and Foresight’s 
House, London; 1695. 


See “The Best Plays of 1924-25.” 


THE GREEN HAT 


A play in four acts by Michael Arlen. Produced by A. 
H. Woods at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 15, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


A Lady’s Maid ....... Be eralese\sfere aGleensisieeigsicie tices sete MUANCOIMCLLO (Fare 
An English Reporter .......sccccccccccccccccccccesss John Buckler 
Manager of Hotel Vendome ........ Serer ira coe Gustave Rolland 
Dr. Conrad Masters ......eeeees esccsececocseeteccncene” A. P. Kaye 
Gerald Haveleur March ........seeee Seajet aisles De ceise Paul Guilfoyle 
Napier Harpenden ........eeeeeeees Pelastaiised oeakivies seRiCSO uEOWwerd 
Maj.-Geao. Sir Maurice Harpenden; Barts sissies esac Eugene Powers 
Hilary Townshend ..........+.-+ Wesseens neawicle aes eterclers Gordon Ash 
Iris: Fenwick, nee: March: ...ccccvscesscccsescscce Katharine Cornell 
VeniceiPolion Wepceccscccsess Uevcceccecesiecaavestulc MATERIO Willmore 
Lord De Travest .......... aide odes seevesccesesceeess John Redmond 
MOYO wd ccwng.n'< DEMiehie Mate kis Shin s:< Nie gies VANE REG eeseee Jane Saville 
EUTHON. pa wavaeacstee Dale Winieleisliv’s vivis/<is u/s elt onten ine eeseeeee Harry Lilford 
Sister Virginia cesicecsuees sasieceveecSeesancsineesen GUynoth Gorden 
Sister Clothilde ............ Wvses4e ec pS eNek ence! “AMG: LORSTEL 
Madelaine, a Nun ........ Berner aise e eee aes aoees - Florence Foster 
Trable® vaseccees ialisbdiciantidiviess's acinus wurre wus cnikte «-» Harry Barfoot 


Act I.—Sitting Room in the Hotel Venedome, Deauville. Act II.— 
Napier Harpenden’s Flat in Mayfair, London. Act II1—A Con- 
vent Nursing Home, Paris. Act 1V¥.—Library of Sir Maurice Harpen- 
den’s Country House. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


See page 121. 


THE VORTEX 


A play in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by 
J. P. Bickerton, Jr. (in association with Basil Dean) at 
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the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, September 16, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PrestOn: cecrcucccccvecsccceeescceeces Raescase eeres George Harcourt 
Helen Saville .....sssecececcccccccccseresersvenescernes Auriol Lee 
Pauncefort Quentin ....sceceececeeeeeeeeeeeerereens Leo G. Carroll 
Clara Hibbert ....cccccsccccccccccenccnsssstonss Jeannette Sherwin 
Florence Lancaster ..ccscsceccccecvccccessescees Lilian Braithwaite 
Tom Veryan .cccsccscvccccccccncece MARC CCAS Peipese © wale Alan Hollis 
Nicky Lancaster ....ccccccsccccccccecessscssccssccces Noel Coward 
David Lancaster .....ccesccccccccecseccceessecsevcs David Glassford 
Bunty Mainwaring .....cssesccccrecccecceccccecescecses Molly Kerr 
Bruce Fuilrlight .,cccscsscsccccccccesvccveccecs Thomas A. Braidon 


Act I.—The Lancasters’ Flat in London, Act Il.—The Lancasters’ 
Country House. Act Ill.—Florence Lancaster’s Bedroom. Staged 
by Basil Dean and the Author. 


Nicky Lancaster, home from a year in Paris, brings 
Bunty Mainwaring, his fiancée, with him. Nicky finds 
his mother, Florence Lancaster, holding desperately to 
her painted youth and swirling around in a “vortex of 
beastliness.” The peak of his disgust is reached when 
he discovers Tom Veryan, his mother’s lover, taking over 
Bunty Mainwaring and hears his mother aroused to a 
shrill jealousy at losing Tom. Nicky accuses his mother 
of having had many lovers, which she admits, and in 
turn confesses that he himself has taken to drugs to 
deaden the sting of a heavy conscience. Mother and 
son, mutually miserable, agree to try to do better. 


NO! NO! NANETTE! 


A musical comedy in three acts. Books by Otto Har- 
bach and Frank Mandel; lyrics by Irving Ceasar and 
Otto Harbach; music by Vincent Youmans. Produced 
by H. H. Frazee at the Globe Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Paulins..tc sates vasne cat uka ene at Georgia O’Rame 
J . ORR eee y 
Sue Bmlth  vscsesccte nse Cresecsye TIVILITTLE TTT + Eleanor Dawn 
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Billy Barly Spee s sass SCRE REA Ree DORA Wellington Cross 
MCMC Real pig tis ie ieta aa \n/s> ',x ole 7s hnvnla(veintale aja bie ietuta’a afer Josephine Whittell 
INGYIELE OG emiamis ole /is\e/pYele’ «is: 610 aaweedleivicis etaulatercielele are caret s Louise Groody 
DOME DORA ROCME hem Sates oto va heads sae Sie R ema dee a Cape cms Jack Barker 
DIRT ORNL Was Swe Ree FES Tee ave Race ends eve ae Charles Winninger 
LUCENE Gocco. 2 MU OOL De OOD DD OTOOOUGUED OCCT On Hann Sa AbGany Beatrice Lee 
AUG! ra aes es sy ca Pov 15s Yat 80 To Waa tase 's “osuss win'o1s ce voce bate inten misTatele(s otelorern Mary Lawlor 
ne Bete eat sig estes Ape a die SSG eS Ses Ae aN eRe e Edna Whistler 
PiGlen Per tyret eae es eaksee oss bs peKe Wea CaeP Ceres saa eae Helen Keyes 
LOT be aidtio ri Gon etie Goode CATAOR COD techiCnc rick MOM CROUDE Ethe! Gibson 
LOC TOR Bg ORO OT ODO GCE IEIOCRONT CIO cI SONIC NINO CIO Beatrice Wilson 
Byes sexe fata latelvibye/sG/aicisete Spoon e Te ee Eva Vincent 
ES OEE meroratat ote in atota eu etelaia/olalels’nle' vic ole elurelo/elste'plefaieininletein y aiatanieret Beth Milton 
Marjorie twin teed cle evenia’ vs o oie fio dsarateeelneramtee ayke attrat Marjorie Bailey 
Hazel Hazel Pando 
RRGEH Plas awa vances t'sa es a ol akalal avn: etatslalareTelsterainahhiteterels ages Ruth Kent 
Bonne waste eta Pala ieteye sb ee >, a°K wre wi eslsole alslh fe. lets .... Bonnie Bland 
BGCul ei irrvai nev ea acu stls seach sed ete Siw Wi iie oita's cottons Lucille Moore 
MirastekOLMesHGore etete v'sbis «cise « stoveleta aie erateieaisle led Lillian MacKenzie 
Mrs SIsytbe-SUthy ee ars + civic p00 90 ole w oinlesisiane ima Caen Veeda Burgett 
Mrs. Townley-Morgan Winefride Verina 
Mrs. Brown-Maddox Adele Ormiston 
Mrs nOrmesb ye Willard) of ac 'siv:ssp aiierebie elersielelcir a eiMalels Gatco Aline Martin 
MrscpwWiebsters Wovlic wiscstiensre «cee b:ccle qumlele enmieae nucle Ellen O’Brien 
MtesSPATKer-LYTOy fsiiiele' <iccis.s<'-/s10.0 fod sjobels olen saints Peggy Johnstone 
Mrs, Codman-Russell . . cicccssigscanascese cscs sneetes ee Eleanor Rowe 
Mya. Wihiteey- Cabot. occ cs snes eevee aaiseiivies se enisiys teins May Sullivan 
Mi sagluane- Gardner e itele ssid: +a as bord dieseine e slereeiele aio sls nar Jane Hurd 


Act I—The Home of James Smith, New York. Act Il.—The 
Lawn at Chickadee Cottage. Act III.—The Living Room. Staged 
by Mr. Frazee. 


Billy Early, wealthy publisher of Bibles, has a big 
heart and just can’t restrain himself when he sees pretty 
women in need. Three, Winnie from Washington, Betty 
from Boston and Flora from Frisco, derive financial sus- 
tenance from him, which creates complications when his 
perfectly good wife learns the truth and his attorney, 
Jimmy Smith, tries to square things for him. 


FIRST FLIGHT 


A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson and Lau- 
rence Stallings. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the 
Plymouth Theatre, New York, September 17, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


George Dozier s.s. eesti cw cewins seeeercscssas saeses Blaine Cordner 
AD Hessian ..cccccecscwesseesces Piioccveativersaetees © John Triesalt 
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Hawk Poovey © cic cccvavscascucateat cha reaneaanes James P. Houston 
Lonny Tucker . John Tucker Battle 
Major Singlefoote ... J. Merrill Holmes 


Nigger) vdenuccrenececnecoaneccgeasescoerasis secjecis oWary T. J. Glover 
Capt. Andy Jackson ....ccccccsccccccevsevcescces Rudolph Cameron 
Charity Clarkaon ...cccccesccesccsescccncnesceceens Helen Chandler 
Bauiry’ Lake: . osvsceiscncwscenatesve vara nemaisaiseuis oe ene Neill Neely 
Woa: Bibb» si'scces.sckcv neces ch euveictateatecesannuenae James Bowman 
Let (Buckakin 2 vice sscccsesccecivdenenseme senna vig v ees Jack B. Shea 
Zod BuSkskin: o5:5 04 0: /cewewe scene aegieie aan ere. aise Joseph McInerney 
Srd ‘Buckskin scs.caccceeres doveuaweasmedestebesec ness H. Ben Smith 
Oe eee MEET EC TEETT CETTE rer ie Cote ee cht ree Virginia Morgan 
Rachel Donaldson ......eeeeeeeee POSSE SUNS EMSS ESO ORS Ellalee Ruby 
Long Jobn is sccccccsesscdvececuscetegaecetanteccacace Jo Duckworth 
Cissy Clarkson  oc.esisiisacecsccesacsscesanvectvucaces Julia Gorman 
Mra. Clarkeon ..vscscssccccccvevecccccceecccccns Caroline Newcomb 


Act I.—Hawk Peevey’s Tavern in the Original State of North 
Carolina in 1788. Act Il.—Cleared Ground in front of Wes Bibb’s 
New Barn. Act IJIl.—The Loft of Charity’s Home. Staged by 
Arthur Hopkins. 


Capt. Andy Jackson, on his way to Nashville in 1788 
to clear up the matter of the free state of Franklin, stops 
over at Peevey’s tavern. There he picks up a couple of 
duelling engagements with hot heads of the neighbor- 
hood and seeks to protect Charity Clarkson, seventeen, in 
love with him at sight. After the duels Captain Andy 
kisses Charity good-bye and rides on to Nashville. His 
first flight from favorite sin, it may be. 


DEAREST ENEMY 


A musical comedy in three acts. Book by Herbert 
Fields; lyrics by Lorenz Hart; music by Richard Rod- 
gers. Produced by George Ford at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, New York, September 18, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs, Robert Murray. 60is seaceudac> Csdnsvesienccducssy Flavia Arcaro 
Caroline: oc csaek «spovigdetvse nat Ormne eran cdicidessovwnsses Alden Cay 
Annabelle. osascccocssscvevvchobapbaressisbutobsces Marian Williams 

OR uv dclee nes 400.6 560. e0:4a pele e Ons Thee POs tebe 88 RES Jane Overton 
Jane Murray ..cssesssccercccseccseeesseeeesevcersecs Helen Spring 
Finmy Burks scckceaceeescaeetean bec beneus ween Andrew Lawlor, Jr. 
Captain Harry Tryott ..cicseccvecssccvuses vovvercccaane John Seymour 
General Henry Clinton ....ccocscssccecsess Cavewkseabes William Evill 
Lieutenant Sudeby .sersvoseccsocscesses Codes eveecces Arthur Brown 


General Sir Witham Howe ssscsouseoncwecstvveccsecs Harold Crane 
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Caneral Saba Sx yn is gies sircls 0dso's paw odale cect ei dere Detmar Poppen 
Captain Sit John Copeland |. cjccccciecnccicrcersecies Charles Purcell 
DOLBY BOULKEN MG ealkis cireistcclc/ciessieaee e aiswisiniis sie te tla ctenmr Helen Ford 
GConéralilarael Purtniamis o.oo ces asleep eects clasiedicep eas r Percy Woodley 
IMAJORSUAAT OU MISILE © avs crate sis:u alute'e als aieleioleleictel Mola ele erate James Cushman 
EAPEVE COM OLOLSiely: sie avril esis eiets  'aih\s wale a em e.nis (elastance leihe playa Jack Shannon 
IPEIVALORUANGSAY a ere cis ca.sils's soie'e(e ae tleiamisinteeaiaeoneticete Mark Truscott 
PYIVRLG HW OOOS False ois Mehaie kids da s'eleia olde Slow Ube eeloebivek ae Percy French 
EIDVOV testi csveiisviisi vnc: esc > see paseeecraceheeseree Frank Lambert 
General Gecrge Washington .......secccsscsccceccecs H. E. Eldridge 


Act I.—The Murray Mansion, New York City, 1776. Act IL.— 
Drawing Room. Act III.—The Mansion. Staged by John Murray 
Anderson, 


An episode lifted from the history: of New York in 
revolutionary days the time Mrs. Robert Murray held 
Gen. Sir William Howe’s staff at her home on Murray 
Hill long enough to permit Putnam, encamped with 
three thousand Continentals down near the Battery, to 
join Washington on Harlem Heights. In the operatic 
version she is principally assisted by her romping Irish 
niece, Betsy Burke, who incidentally falls into lyric 
love with Captain Copeland, a redcoat tenor. 


HARVEST 


A play in three acts by Kate Horton. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert (in association with John Crom- 
well) at the Belmont Theatre, New York, September 
19, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. SOnrel 5, susie cainedssscsans 50 mieten enisiecevesiaie Louise Closser Hale 
Emil Soorel cess cvccescccecvvescvsvcvcceessevccnveves Elmer Cornell 
SOGrel Srpcccveneccvecievisve seve desege ++» Augustin Duncan 
BGG) SOUrEL i eios sous ssc ns 9s 0100.00 0.0000000000000 Kuhns oe Ethel Taylor 


Milas Knight “ceeccisiciccecsccdese ccasicevcceetecwesaecse Hilda Spong 
Old Man Knight -. Wallace Erskine 
Richard Knight + Frederick March 
Chuck Rathbun .....cccsccescccccacessccccvccccceces Ronald Savery 
Acts 1, I and Iil.—Kitchen in the Sonrel Farmhouse on the 
Eastern Shore of Lake Michigan. Staged by John Cromwell. 


The Sonrels are Michigan farmers, the Knights, sum- 
mer visitors. Rose Sonrel and Richard Knight are in 
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love. The night they kiss and confess in the corn field 
a long prayed-for rain arrives and the saved crop is of 
greater moment than a threatened soul ‘or two. Later 
Rose decides she does not love Richard well enough to 
marry him, despite what has happened, and her family, 
though hurt, agrees with her. 


THE PELICAN 
A play in four acts by F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M 
Harwood. Produced by A. H. Woods at Times Square 
Theatre, New York, September 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Gen, Sir John Heriot, Bart, “sc ccetescdecvivesdesvesecens Fred Kerr 
Meg dy FROriGt, saisa ks aies sccGudue shade @Aasnacne «sa ea ne Sybil Carlisle 
Hermione Blundell ..sveccccccsccccvccccvcvsvcccecs Cynthia Latham 
BOAGOD) ccncsoveneccaens siscluensnasgiane ceebieleseln« sega Ashton Tonge 
Marcus Heriot ..... Cecil Humphreys 
Charles Cheriton ... - Henry Stephenson 
Wanda Heriot ..... Margaret Lawrence 
ADA. cicccvecercccverwmeacioctcdeassivamereserevscces Alice Fleming 
Paul Lauzun vrcccccccecscceavesapeuebeees vecsasese Jose Alessandro 
ROBIN Cece cvweeven cys tasv vere Veavraney aesas 85.0 Robert Andrews 
BHAW* Sina cedivindaccise yun teen Nema NeReeC ne sualbien seu asewee Harry Bates 


Acts I and III.—Sir John Heriot’s House. Acts II and IV.— 
Wanda’s House at Bougival, near Paris. Staged by Fred Kerr. 


The Heriots are proud, suspicious and Victorian. 
Their attitude drives Wanda, their son’s wife, out of their 
house some months before she is expecting a child. The 
family solicitor is set on her track, and when she defi- 
antly admits that she has been another man’s friend he 
advises a divorce action. The verdict is against Wanda, 
but when her son is born she demands that he be 
acknowledged as the son of a Heriot, in reply to which 
the Heriots bring suit to establish the illegitimacy of the 
boy. Seventeen years later Wanda’s son, applying for 
admission to the English army, meets his own father as 
the adjutant general. Later the true relationship is 
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established, the stigma is taken from the boy’s name and 
Wanda sacrifices the happiness she had hoped to gain by 
marrying another man and agrees to remarry her son’s 
father. 


THE VAGABOND KING 


A musical version of Justin Huntly McCarthy’s “If I 
were King.” Music by Rudolf Friml; book and lyrics 
by Brian Hooker and W. H. Post. Produced by Russell 
Janney at the Casino, New York, September 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Rene de Montigny ........6+. Sine danowet eee wedele ee «ee. Robert Craik 
Casin Cholet ... Leon Cunningham 
Margot ..... miata o are aerd Ralaters\oletere Wiatcierate Wastalelslutatstal sera Catherine Hayes 
BANCO Mterstelareres « ala se'e/sieva\e\o'ole'e'a ulvie’ piereSiale'e'olsinlaiein clays « Merle Stevens 
Weabeatiare tivtserns.c/ceis\ssia’e ctbie’s ee sin vies eis sek ewe seielev ee eee Vivian Kelley 
Jehan De Loup ......ee- felsraisietare's iis witistet eeeeeeeeee Marius Rogati 
Trois’ Echellep vivevsss008% CRW AUESTUNG CSS Come ESO Snioa Joseph Miller 
Huguette Du Hamel ............ e'slelsia'vig Slelelelunte(elsteetee + Jane Carroll 
Jehannetonersn vv scsiss avis oe heels Pe eo 1 IOe Mimi Hayes 
Guy: Tabbarteea sg evdicecescwesas alsin’ sisjeisle a eiv’ulateinralels(s Herbert Corthell 
Tristan” LMGrMites feseeccistere's oe Midaete cone ielerteiate HH. H. McCullum 
Ours Nh: weevil ssc eer. BSE IOC CEOAICLEIIDO DOD aise seers Max Figman 
MYARCIGIAVILION, welsieteadss.s6 Rihietis siete ip alefelsielbieseie slea’e iclsie Dennis King 
Katherine de Vaucelles ........... enpeade wale e wrote Carolyn Thomson 
UH STEM RATS ACD OG OOCRIOCOCE CeCe eno COM or Bryan Lycan 
Captain of Scotch Archers ........ Se sans sip Aes ain eile Charles Carver 
RE ARTONGEOL Vance cak sca ox eeu e Raia ala) etae te »+.». Leon Cunningham 
Lady" Mary) « deievdle osteisiiasie «ae gaieras WYC:AS bo)0 syayWieiy ofabte Olga Treskoff 
INoelp er Tiolyg? ecsesae vecsis Senge eeencecenecvece Herbert Delmore 
Oliver EeIDain aiveccscnscancedecesgartsees aevartiots ieern Julian Winter 
Picat CGare ea i sises's bsocc cnt accvowscsbnrvouenédueiaivs Marian Alta 
BCvOnd. COMPREAGY caine une.sccsies ones sos.caesnetecsivicl ne Ann Auston 
Toison. D'Oes eens Wahesiesiee siewispus ¢ etalecalealsiaie sini e\aisiehs Earl Waldo 
The Queanieic sc nisinntssisvel Saieeia Rcieiea ibis Wisiale (eis elelsaicis eteie Tamm Cortez 
The Dateet i ewavcscadvcsccccsacs eesccsccccccccscess Helen Grenelle 
The: Bishopreterie ais cle cate scibiac ievcie'aie a sluldvc ese slgaciain G. L. Mortimer 
hes MANGMAN ue vieiessiscs o'oeee.s3 Seesaw ninls aipieiat aes William Johnson 
First Courtier ..... Bile weseleviabc ee TEL tek ae Walter Cross 
Second Courtier ...ccsccoccccccccccccccvereesesssesccs John Mealey 


Part I.—The Tavern. Part II.—The Court. Part II.—The 
Masque. Part IV.—A Gate. The Gibbet. Old Paris—the Time of 
Louis XIth. Staged by Max Figman. 


The story of Justin Huntly McCarthy’s Villon romance, 
“If I were King,” followed fairly closely, with Louis XI 
meeting the roystering poet in a taproom and making 
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him king for a day in a scheme to be even with the 
haughty Katherine de Vaucelles. During that day Villon 
loves Katherine, saves Paris from the Burgundians and 
luckily escapes hanging. 


EASY TERMS 


A comedy in three acts by Crane Wilbur. Produced 
at the National Theatre, New York, September 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PG cvccuccs veeednee Vesnctevesense eevee secccesewccs Suzanne Caubet 
Low cccasccces Cocccseccceece ecccececceesecssees Mabel Montgomery 
Belle cscccccccccccccccncccccccscccsesvevecesscscnces Esther Somers 


Dr. Alexander G. Torrance ...+++. . Crane Wilbur 
Ed . Donald Meek 
. Homer Barton 
-» Walter Davis 

Frank Fanning 
William Postance 


Arthur Bogg 
Peter O'Neil .. 
A Tough Guy . 
Another Tough Guy 


Motorcycle Officer ceccsccccvicbatusesanesecdserpnes Ellsworth Jones 
DSStar. DO ih aawenaw eras nan ecccceccee eovese Worthington L. Romaine 
Mrs. Tutt siccscccescccecccsecvussecececcsecccsescs Antoinette Rochte 
ATAsy AOE lca ».0:0:8)40.0m3ie alunos e einik € SAip a eb CAE © 6/,0\0'0 0s Eleanor Marshall 
Mra, Schenck. .cccccccecccecstpvseesstadevoseveestes Jeffreeys Lewis 
Willie "Schenck? 5 ics codaavetneeeubateenseuaecns cusiee Arthur E. Seger 


lst Instalment—Kitchen of a New House, the Front Door, a Street. 
2nd Instalment—Kitchen, Front Door, Living Room, 3rd_Instal- 
ment—Living Room, Telephone Booths, Kitchen. A Suburban 
Town Not Far From New York. Staged by Frank McCormack. 


The humors and minor tragedies of home building and 
home making in the suburbs of New York. 


SUNNY 


A musical comedy in two acts. Music by Jerome 
Kern; book and lyrics by Otto Harbach and Oscar 
Hammerstein, II. Produced by Charles Dillingham at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, September 22, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mile. ‘Sadie. sVenseoe covecsenecees seecee baeuececan Helene Gardner 
Ballyuiaa' eign ce codadata CORMROEMELCOSe DED CORDA ROE. Charles Angelo 
Tom Warren’ sis oc setveertncnene 


Cedsoncdesvcrecenees Paul Frawley 
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Jim Deming ........ Sesedaedcnesissgecusesdcescebeaes JACK Donahue 
Boba tianterirantsste ss sir 'ss00. cc Soctovetvectconcsssescens William Ladd 
‘“‘Weenie’”’ Winters ..... Male isiete aincereiere seth ieee Mary Hay 
Samipeeiestsercve Dido dipele siecle cen cee’ cevcisievegvesedsaaeoea’) Clit. Edwards 
Siegfried Peters is sccscccpecedeccs ond Joseph Cawthorne 
Harold Harcourt Wendell- Wendell eda ened is anne chee Clifton Webb 
Sue Warren ....... plats ateisis‘ecsieiaisehs.s, do bila ties sigs sieisials Esther Howard 
SSUODY ee CLCER Me! ssicicivivccccesce’d voted ay Gunde setae ts Marilyn Miller 
MEpYoine MaUNOra a visis a\s.0ls 0j0\0.61s,0/0\visigieie sis aieisiginik@ ereluiele Dorothy Francis 
Magnolias 2 vississsy ace ewslersisiele Stslelwipis is sle'e pRwlpsiwn's)¥iaSanieieine Pert Kelton 
Jane Cobbs Kiseccicccsjcices dais seas amialers sie sioreigtels +eeeee Jackie Hurlburt 
QRAFCOrMINSTED Aes cis is\cle,sie1010:6,0/s\o'e levels no 0. vies cls vielaieisieisiere) LOUIS TLBYLIAOR 
First Ship's: OMicer ..esccccccccces SGecdetesieee. sae «+... Elmer Brown 
Second Ship’s Officer .......ssseeee ainranfe melee’ sania Abner Barnhart 
SHI SSCA Aieers winnie elwinis'o:e vle's0/ajeievele s elalvimintsie ciaterate Teves James Wilson 
Diana Miles ....... Rejet spree: aww vroie’vrelelele’s A -» Jeanne Fonda 
Millicent Smythe . + Joan Clement 
GrOOUREE eles vesinit rid: p’omic aieicis snore e% . +» Don Rowen 


Act I.—In and About a Circus Tent, ‘Southampton, England. Act 
IIl.—In and About New York. Staged by Hassard Short. 


Marylyn Miller as a circus rider in England becomes 
a stowaway on an Atlantic liner to follow Tom Warren, 
the American boy she met in France, back home. Arrived 
here she takes up dancing and singing and is quite 
successful. 


THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN 


A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman. Pro- 
duced by Crosby Gaige at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, September 23, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Joseph Lehman ............ SOC AOUGDNUDD OED oCode Robert Middlemass 
Jack McClure ... elas iniesieie't.o sn cis oie cine vielais'e John A. Butler 
Fanny Lehman essiseseteiee Lucille Webster 
Jane Weston . afeGiaie\c/visielele Sylvia Field 
Mary Martin Marion Barney 
Poter Jonge cfisecteves «eee. Gregory Kelly 
Walter conaitit.w clue tisteiek « ss'sian'e'sie} owe aeieawr Tom Fadden 
Coouh Benham (ic siciieccciss ces ciccveseccs rr eri Harry Neville 
BSMicS: SAmMpPsGn! svc sss b cles cccce ceccuues wevsencce --. Harry Stubbs 
Peggy Marlowe ..... Rav oe et Oehe ance ees cescismtnn eee... Eloise Stream 
Kitty Humphreys ..c.cccccsscccccscccvovccvccens Puritan Townsend 
Oscar Fritchie ......cccccscccccocccscseeveeecescsses Denman Maley 
As J. Patterson iiss Con cccncecccccccccesttevacrsnwns George Alison 


Acts I and III.—Office of Lehman Production, Inc., New York. 
Act II.—A Hotel Room in Syracuse. Staged by James Gleason. 


See page 339. 
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THE NEW GALLANTRY 


A comedy in three acts by F. S. Merlin and Brian 
Marlow. Produced by John Cort at the Cort Theatre, 
New York, September 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mary socovnccccsccccccncccncesndcenseracanuecnanes Edith Van Cleve 
Alice Conway, .ssesncccncsacencccasteeeveenscens cee Carroll McComas 
Norman B,. Giddings .....ccscccescees cevcsesescees Max Montesole 
Ida Conway «accrcecccacnetececnusssnvwnns Theresa Maxwell Conover 
Veronica Valiant c.sccoccesccccsccecceceteecese eevee Elsie Mackay 
Dr. Joel Wesyon ..ccsccvccccccccccccsccccccccscteccsecs Cyril Scott 
Charlee. cscss0000008 Russell Morrison 
Tohin Brown cseusscesicces vcs Qusanasacensens taceetes G. Pat Collins 


Acts I, IL and II.—The Living Room of the Conway Home in the 
Berkshires. Staged by David Burton, 


Alice Conway is restless and unhappy after two stir- 
ring years as an ambulance driver in France. A friendly 
physician diagnoses her case and advises marriage. She 
needs a new interest. She is threatened with an acute 
form of spinsteritis. Let her look for a man. At which 
moment John Brown, philosophical hobo, knocks at the 
door and asks for food. Interested in him Alice invites 
him to spend the week-end, buys him an outfit of clothes 
and introduces him to the family as a wartime buddy. 
Scandal impends, but Alice stops it by producing a mar- 
riage license. She had been married in France. But not 


to John Brown. 


MERRY, MERRY 


A musical comedy in two acts. Books and lyrics by 
Harlan Thompson; music by Harry Archer. Produced 
by Lyle D. Andrews at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New 
York, September 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Adam: ‘Witslow, souk asdcqhabeVivetusF tapes iverlseveceed H. P 
Eve Waltete »sccstevesetutusenene sk CeeueeeCocesoeusuye Merb aacen 
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A Subway Passenger ........ asleleisine ve sisicle Daciselalsteleye George Spelvin 
Sadi LaSalle ..... aislata atrisistersePue eis ‘eldsiclesinelsisieelysicre Sascha Beaumont 
PlGss16 De atest vin ch cae > av act fe Sewn mews .. Virginia Smith 
Conchita Murphy (i. cen e)s caves otisiceiteicisisic se .. Lucila Mendez 
J. Horatio Diggs ...... aeies William Frawley 
Stephen Brewster ........ - John Hundley 
Henry W. Penwell . Robert Pitkin 
Mrs. Penwell ...... Perqueta Courtney 


The Stage Manager - Larry Beck 
Polly Schafer . . Polly Schafer 
Molly Morey ..... -» Molly Morey 
Ruth Conley Ruth Conley 
Vivian Marlowe Vivian Marlow 
Gay Nellomatrctise sites sures cscs ss vesicelveslv tists ctnaraicas ssn Gay Nelle 
Ednor Fulling ... +.» Ednor Fulling 
Frances Marchand . Frances Marchand 
Gretchen Grant . -» Gretchen Grant 
RUCK BRACES Feats sisieiesigivicisnis sis,0) ee'evies siee atv sleteersnineiste Ruth Farrar 
Ethel Eimengarccciemtis cet islews ec csle tisategieiciele cietsseternvineiene Ethel Emery 

Act I.—A Subway. ‘Station—Sadi LaSalle’s Apartment—A Street 
Corner. Act II.—Sadi*s Apartment—the Stage of the Vanderbilt 
Theatre. Staged by Harlan Thompson. 


Eve Walters, in New York trying to get on the stage, 
goes to live with Sadi LaSalle and a lot of other chorus 
girls. Sadi is trying to put over a trick on a big busi- 
ness man who took her riding and squeezed her hard. 
Sadi claims he broke a rib and threatens suit unless he 
settles. Eve, dragged into the case as a witness for Sadi, 
proves a bad liar and exposure follows, which is one 
reason Eve agrees to marry Adam, the boy she met in 
the subway the day she arrived. 


HUMAN NATURE 


A comedy in three acts by J. C. and Elliott Nugent, 
produced by Gene Buck at the Liberty Theatre, New 
York, September 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Bess Flanders .... . Mary Duncan 


Mr. Hales 0.855 hea Brandon Tynan 
Mra. Drs Langdon: icc cdccsscvesaceccccens .. Helen Carew 
Drs.” TRANG 6c cs eccs cece see ct tii ceccsccues : "Sue MacManamy 
Fite TeSys awe ieee ese viele wi eiice vac visovtesscwensansne’s John Marston 


Dre Langdon” 2 sis eislsts sists wae ee vivvie’e ee’ ves Gab aaaaietete Fritz Williams 
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Phil Holt) vsidecicces Vee eC eeeeanee MUN Ce Rhee Frank Conroy 
“Dicky” Langdon ..seeeececcessecersseseneeses Master Edwin Mills 

Act I.—Mr. Hale’s Library, New York. Acts II and III.—‘‘The 
Doctor’s Place.’? Staged by J. C. Nugent and Frederick Stanhope. 


Bess Flanders, secretary to an aging novelist, Mr. 
Hale, is in love with Jim Trayne, young and strong. 
When she hears Trayne is married she throws herself 
at Mr. Hale, hoping their intellectual companionship 
will help her forget. Two years later she and Trayne 
meet again. His wife is now an invalid and husband 
Hale is getting no younger fast. Bess and Jim are there- 
fore drawn together. Later Mr. Hale agrees to bring up 
their child as his own. 


A HOLY TERROR 
A play in three acts by Winchell Smith and George 
Abbott. Produced by John Golden at the George M. 
Cohan Theatre, New York, September 28, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Disk Yancey oii avivercscoavetoCurtaemeers beaev ce etns George Abbott 
Uncle: Tod) Yancey, cic caus sawaneeevevaberrivices cus George Thompson 
DUSS VANOSG so sehtuses wee ae ives MeRRERAR ARS CSN RCC wESS Dan Moyles 
SUMARIO si To 5 ainsi case caar Casas baWthndersenaeen's CeCe Ed Savold 


Dan Massie 


SdeWiiieneocee Couaseniee ee aay VECteDedsinsue Henry Schaefer 
Nore Disasld 1c kccag.ace ses asa ce Neve nnvunmial she tenses ese D. J. Carew 
Lem \Chapnian! os ainvecsst cr eriamenen (een cke cats Frederic Malcolm 
Becky Chapman .scs¢ da i andeasn wire ee pees) oa ees e's Leila Bennett 
Lind ‘Grover: scissstoudesesethometnaeree ss Puce: George J. Williams 
Boyd Chapman si<easvatscsusest Ca ESeeNsererevencs G. Albert Smith 
Bid. .Chanmisnas: ceasis ween e vn Peetpac este eines. scat xe Frank Verigun 
Gam Chapman! . oi55 0 cestesekas Gevtchaeth eevee ddens Ralph Hackett 
Carlos Hathield \ 0.5.01 e0c%> azantiae Sepenten tn 6% svarieseNns Arthur Miles 
Zev Ghapman “s5.0s chic s syveneee Seevveccbenes Edward T. Holland 
Bul Chapman \<)::5s¥.> sveeuaneametgeaceeweetl eure Charles Wagenheim 
Don Haran Vek. iscseswciseas ERT EmEED LOIS OREN S OCs John F. Morrissey 
Jake: Hagaa gpccisess vad caaksceuehe yeh evereusvclera William Pawley 
TROMDPAL | 4 ysicnsie's bana PEER EDA CRN ey eAT) Veccas Millard Mitchell 
Rriss LOgah esses dec stcc ean Mu meeimeaueses se cuhe ste Richard Carlyle 
Mayor Goodlow |.» i.vscss caat cnet aMeX Ret habuaense Bennet Musson 
Col. Willoughby Wall .........+0 Wuveh usr tsaueecune Frank Monroe 
Capt, Carters isnca0issax> cass taPeMMeRee sa eeeen. ton William Goddard 
Bergeant GOWN. .cacs ins cee ecee Coan PREY VLLtRGas ca Harry M. Cooke 
B COTDOLELD casts as sasvakaeanen Ppa nererrreccrvorccuesse Ben Meigs 
Schwartz 


WING UVTI YAI IESE REE teeusesseveseerevess George Spelvin 
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ElleniGoodlow? Ja.cb stics cect esictes teves Leona Hogarth 
Judy Kirkpatrick «+.» Elizabeth Allen 
MEAS ORAM Ww rary Ws iscikiesis's ue Giate ocinlestoePepeainicanie sits Emerin Campbell 

Prologue—Lind Chapman’s Pool Room. Act I.—Outside Mayor 
Goodlow’s Store. Act IIl.—At Judy’s House. Act III.—Inside Good- 
low’s Store. Staged by Winchell Smith. 


Dirk Yancey, a likeable, straight-shootin’ bad man, had 
loved Ellen Goodlow long before she married the mayor. 
At the time of the mine strike they make Dirk chief of 
police and the day the hired detectives try to get him 
the mayor is killed. The detectives claim Dirk killed 
the mayor so he could have another chance with Ellen, 
but Dirk shoots their case full of holes at the military 
trial, and Ellen is happy. 


APPLESAUCE 
A comedy in three acts by Barry Conners. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Ambassador Theatre, New 
York, September 28, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Nig WEG DINSO Datel iels,ws vials) ticle ears: 6.6'e dis /stisio aipos seis Jessie Crommette 
PA We RODINGOM Mle en irr a ietelere ls 0\cielalale cleisl elWieters lola fottrehiie « William Holden 
DIYS rea Ome ESALO WIN) coi cysccssaiessic viele ein oo ai aletaiklaralsetaiNaleiais Clara Blandick 


Hazel Robinson Gladys Lloyd 
Matt McAllister Albert Andruss 
Bill McAllister .... aa Allan Dinehart 
ROG HONKING aces scice ce ce Vedic s clastee edu cmennns Walter Connolly 

Acts I and IJ.—Sitting Room of the Robinson Home. Act III.— 
Upstairs Over a Drug Store. Staged by Allan Dinehart. 


Bill McAllister has a gift of gab and an easy belief 
that making people happy should be the chief aim of 
man. He is a born salve spreader, a vanity booster; he 
deals, his enemies declare, exclusively in “applesauce.” 
A lovable ne’er-do-well, Bill loses Hazel Robinson to the 
practical and successful, but mean, Rollo Jenkins, and 
then wins her back over the opposition of all her family. 
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BRIDGE OF DISTANCES 


A drama in nine episodes by John and Ella Scrysmour. 
Produced by the International Playhouse at the Morosco 
Theatre, New York, September 28, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Ewang-Moell | i... dadieewi.c tis Gnd Rildvalen Rawundaice Onan ses dx Polly Craig 
Lady Susan Herryot .....sccccccvccsessessceecsecece Mary Newcomb 
Earl Herryot ....... Clarence Derwent 
Lady Herryot .. Barbara Allen 
An hotel boy . William Janney 
Li Wenk Lok . Ulrich Haupt 
Yee Kee ..... +». Walter Howe 


The? Princess, Tif Sang!) ds. csicccvseuveGreectetdies ance Katherine Grey 
Tang Ku, a Lama Priest ....cccccccccccsccecscocecscces Paul Wilson 
A messenger from the Emperor ...seseecseceeeeeces Harold Winston 
Captain Aylmer Herryot ...... Vebiegueees Weeas ¢e0aa 8 tsles Ray Collins 
Lieut. Rodney Mainwaring .....ccccccccsccccecsese Wheeler Dryden 
Fy Yi Shut ccsccccevsesseasversases Cececceseccere Stephen Wright 


Staged by Ullrich Haupt. 


Lady Susan Herryot, traveling in China, meets a young 
diplomat, Li Wenk Lok, in a Pekin hotel. Instantly 
their souls recognize each other, though Li is the only 
one who really knows. Susan merely swoons. Next 
day, taking a glass of magic wine at Li’s place, Susan 
dreams herself into the past and follows herself as a 
Chinese princess and Li as the first of the Loks, through 
various exciting adventures to their voluntary suicide. 


ACCUSED 


A play in three acts by Brieux; English version by 
George Middleton. Produced by David Belasco at the 
Belasco Theatre, New York, September 29, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Edmond De Verron 


CocdseTeREEDISN eoedeeeccesessvess Ee He Soth 
Mnie;. De Vernon ites sa) snd eeeaeeiieee oer Te Cre | ie Mabel Bert 
Judge De Verron .eseeseeees oteocnce poeeueececaweuss Henry Herbert 
M, ‘Du vGoudrals overvsssevevere seccececeececeeeees Lester Lonergan 
M. Lemercier 


sovesedenns seecceecocececeesesesessss Moffat Johnston 
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Louise ..... aa bisa sivuinieeite sy 0:0'e0s ase visie es eb salsa sel siew Ann Davis 
PAaline Ties sce siasislels ce'sesed onal baluineloa ss semes ebay Octavia Kenmore 
DALTILE a aces lel sie ere rsis aiatate ele le-u'e oltioiei elses ain: atstols cite wietetsisietare Leigh Lovel 
COORVING Meg cinaie waly siclee ptcnrces's es wSR EWR T A eae ees France Bendtsen 
LOR MAW OREO |NAMCIOO Us. 5 souls’ o:a » alérsinip's steipieieme aes pieleis Roy Cochrane 
AP SECT soo Coalers dees rs 5b.- casks aleme anomie alee x Harold Seton 


Acts I, II and III.—De Verron Home. A Small Town in France. 
Staged by David Belasco. 


Edmond de Verron, a brilliant attorney, is called to 
defend Louise, a sweetheart of his youth, when she is 
accused of having murdered her husband. Edmond 
takes the case reluctantly and later discovers that Louise 
is really guilty. Despite his high ideals he goes on with 
the case and pleads so eloquently that he gains his 
client’s acquittal. Then she confesses that it was to save 
him (de Verron) that she had killed her jealous hus- 
band. She will not, however, marry him. The ghostly 
past still is between them. 


THE BUCCANEER 


A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson and Lau- 
rence Stallings. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the 
Plymouth Theatre, New York, October 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


CArMenCite, casecccccsencs ++» Jeanne Greene 


Mara vss envse erases . Beatrice Maude 
Capt. Manuel Montalvo ++. Brandon Peters 
Basilio Fernandez ........ “William R. Gregory 


J. Colvil Dunn 
Estelle Winwood 


Don Jacinto De Esmeraldo ... 
Dona Lisa (Lady Elizabeth Ne 


GEOrge GABLIG Ue cionasiecccees sec euees «. Galwey Herbert 
DAVE iC oxicsicasiociemcct «+. Harry Kendall 
Capt. Henry Morgan .ccoccccccccccccvcccccsteceves William Farnum 
At) Ensign ivedde veces tedccecscveseccsceecessinene sist Frank Hearn 
Commodore Wright ..cccccccsccccccccvscvccsessooess Leslie Palmer 
COMTIGWT AL eiswacreccpsetesesedsnonncceeen ne Ferdinand Gottschalk 
AV Councilor cies vosisjescccecsceeeccescecsiccs nese ¢cciec Harry Kendall 
AGG Waa o civrenvncuye cca cess dtaecscescusuyueses Lione)] Percival 
Jamies TOWnshend a5 sc csile'c telcos cecesacecgesnaetncens Ceci] Clovelly 
Eliphalet Skipworth, Esq. ......ccscccccceserssecees Edmund Waller 
Honry Marmion ..ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccssscuce Claude Allister 
DAWG) PISYSON Meigs igico cases 6.6 pi0.4s 000s ustekchsee ce hanks 6 US Gene Carvel 


Lady Francis ..++s+++eeees eceeeeeeeeeesgeecccecgeces Ethel Fisher 
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Mrs. Westley . ...scescscccccecccosesresesvscscsscece Irena Freeman 

Acts I and II.—Hall in a Hacienda on the Heights of Panama City. 
Act Il].—Ante-room in the Palace at Whitehall. Staged by Arthur 
Hopkins. 

Capt. Henry Morgan of the British navy, cruising the 
Spanish main, turns privateer and takes a port or two, 
sacking the towns completely but politely. At Panama 
City he meets and is prettily defied by Dofta Lisa, who, 
before she married her Spaniard, was Lady Elizabeth 
Neville of London. Loving Dofia Lisa, and she being 
susceptible, Morgan and his lady are parted by the 
arrival of His Majesty’s admiral, who arrests Morgan. 
At Whitehall, Charles I], who knows a man when he 
meets one, not only refuses to hang Morgan, but knights 
him instead and makes him governor of Jamaica, 
whither he is about to fly with Lady Elizabeth as the 
new Lady Morgan. 


HAY FEVER 


A play in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New 
York, October 5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Sorel Bliss soecocsaacisevecavdcneesversee ass versie Frieda Inescourt 
Sin: BGs sccereveveckvseadcssvousebhern sedecedn ves dap Gavin Muir 
Gath SS iipewcstons seca senas ee -..- Alice Belmore Cliffe 
Judith Bliss Laura Hope Crews 
David Bliss PPT eT TOO ry CCL COLL ore Harry Davenport 
BONGP TVTH, vovnscte' asus can eee ennere® ** nt aan Reginald Sheffield 
Myra sArnndel ssisipe da 0.gh.0s.ckes seek Meehan Va 0545s crime Phyllis Joyce 
Richard Greatham .ecccccccescecsctsercestvnseverece George Thorpe 
Tackle  Coryton «occa cc c.scvns cs QeepaMseCeeteuntet sane Margot Lester 


Acts I, Il and III.—Hall of the Bliss’s House at Cookham. 
Staged by Noel Coward and Laura Hope Crews. 

Judith Bliss, retired actress, cannot quite forget her 
days of stage triumphs. She is given to dramatizing 
every adventure, practically every incident of her life, 
domestic and social. This keeps her temperamental 
family amusingly stirred up, particularly over one 
wild week-end with which the play deals. 
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AMERICAN BORN 
A play in three acts by George M. Cohan. 
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Produced 


by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theatre, New York, 


October 5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


DOSE ORE bitters isin s ab 's\0)0 cin'civienns.ne be: 50e Caepesecesaescean Arnold Lucy 
Grabgine een ci vGrss vebcnssececweesetee neo eds Lawrance D’Orsay 
OStErPiniece halen esiveisitinisssslesiecteinaatcels' seb uibiee pes cietets Daisy Belmore 
iy) TROPe ih op sess pr aidin.e.e nie. in.s'9 9'9.0.s.0'e 0.6 sie se uinae Aline McDermott 
By Gis Betiramie: a nanes a deacciccvecnes ese sath sieienee'en Claire Mersereau 
POP OMMC ATO Ll aisisisie.c,4bi0,0,0.a:sieinait.c.e Uae eeaieeaccemer ys Bobby Watson 
TORCDHMGALGOM saved sp eieniesicc's os ge se ae sapsleseeastite George M. Cohan 
WV LLOR Ms iaitielaie Fb kien. ph.n0s,0ine o 600 00600066 neem wescccsces Allan Ramsay 
WFOM LOM Wraletavoetnie’slcis <ini0\al0ie19,0i0/019.0:0:0,0,4,014)>.0/e bls (keleieiaiee John M. Troughton 
SirpArthars Pettering. vs cisicc.0.c,:e,0% pow aie Anes cieisieaice H. Cooper Cliffe 
Joycelyn Pettering .....ccccsccccscccccccecccccccccece Joan Maclean 
PROT sai erareieiaiels's cn 656 0.0 ee.cle clonncs's'se seuelesesesvivis Lorna Lawrence 
ATHITE WE ales ie bin seh eins soe so +++» Charles Cardon 
Forrest Blythe ..... Harry McNaughton 
Julius Snellinburg ....cccccccccccvccsvetocccscsensons Ralph Locke 
eB Maxwell) c'i'<-<, a0's.o:neisible 610 4,918 vie ano/o'8 ine wine wietel.e Leonard Booker 


George Maxwell®...cvdsecvsccessneccesyscucceee Hamilton Cummings 
Acis I, II and IJI.—The Main Living Room of Malbridge Hall. 


Staged by George M. Cohan. 


Joseph Gilson is American born of English parents 
who had been disowned by his mother’s people because 
she married the gardener. He comes into the English 
family estates after his parents’ death and goes to Eng- 
land to sell all his holdings so he may have the money 
to spend in America. But over there he meets a girl, and 
that makes a difference. He comes back, but not alone. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


A play in four acts by Catherine Chisholm Cushing. 
Produced at the Liberty Theatre, New York, October 5, 


1925. 

Cast of characters — 
MYras FOUMUAUAN Caves d suds dcvccssvesheesce svltese Alice Knowland 
Filia MOVRGE  sitanseeceacccccds ee ccceseccccrcrcsvece Joyce Booth 


Mate CUCOE PAC Tint vous avers ccubes eeeeeccccecccces Jennie A, Eustace 
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Picking up the life of the 
the play carries him through 
Virginia Clem; his engagement as poetry editor of a 
magazine in Baltimore; the death of Virginia and a last 
appearance in a wharf dive in Baltimore, where he 
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Virginia Clem. é.scddisceusecesseanactattberesecsenscacesce., Lila Lee 


Washington ..cccoccccccccccccccccccvesscce «eeees James H. O'Brien 
John, Allan .csceccbesenp esate sears sicisielecain state eee gets Hugh Chilvers 
Mr. Royster ..cccccccscccsvees <tswkvawdaeeesce” Wiliam H, Barwald 
Edgar Allan Poe ..cccocseeccnscaccccoosesscecesses games Kirkwood 
Tho! Bolter v.ccveacecuswass nen Wee wawatemice rs . Henry W. Pemberton 
Rufus Griswold ...... Vaisicarsialiusbenisiaduae dale n caininss sales Paul Huber 
Decatur ...0+. uaGuccudenselceaaeetedtehive tuasiecaent se etary Grunn 
Helen Whitman ..... sab ecuicastcenineenerassacscs? Sthel nbronogs 
Frances Osgood ....cscccccccsccscvevcccessceceseees +.» Viola Leach 
John Py Kennedy) 44 cosieusens eloaceiafecelalarhte(aimkiais(ataye's ais Redfield Clarke 
J. H..B. Latrobe. ..... cethlceduehlonsideelteaeteas: William (hi. ‘Barwald 
Dr. James H. Miller .....0.. Siedcetensetasevsrces George Saunders 
Mr. Gwynone ..ccccecceses Riiaeach ee eescturas chars: Laurence: UGG 
William Cullen Bryant .....ccccccccscccccesecseveess Thomas Gunn 
Nour tev Usha kew anaes dcalddith hai ceersdeanrcsnnds DONS Oldiage 
POLO ec pawiccsvanscees's smaanesae eeceectccccececees «ses Thomas Gunn 
BaniGilOGiiar sc ccasllanesiccs dedansuaseeeaseeeevecesser. WAM RevOr 
INIOK rece ccacscskenaeden's bas seblhbesddeveecaesce) George Saunders 
Blackie ..ccescsee ececerevee cece cece cceescere nee vie Henry Oldridge 
Maria’ > s.c sess cored es sicteeocuaseuamussbatentteneececets “ARNON MATG 
Sadie ..... Vipin teak everanee es cccercsceece .. Alice Knowland 
Bartender ©. ceusceocs se eesedc SeseNaee vececacsevc. samnes M, Ojbrien 
dim, Craw) viessearceveens cuevie anne Misialoieigh'e baigie eieeleie Peter Griffin 


Act 1.—Scene 1—Living Room in the Allan House, Richmond, Va. 
Scene 2—Mrs. Clem’s Lodgings in Baltimore. Act Il.—The Editor’s 
Office. Act I1].—The Poe Cottage, Fordham, N. Y. January, 1847, 
Act IV.—A Wharf Dive in Baltimore. October, 1849. Staged by 
Arthur Hurley. 


recites “The Raven” for the price of a drink. 


A play in three acts by Kate McLaurin. Produced by 
Gustav Blum at the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, New 


CAUGHT 


York, October 5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. O'Mara 
David Turner 
Betty Martin 
Alix Carrol .... 
Pendleton Brown 


Lillian Booth 
Fairfax Burgher 
Gladys Hurlbut 
«+ Eve Casanova 
seeee Lester Vail 
Judy Ross ..... +» Antoinette Perry 
Robert Coleman seeeeee Robert Harrison 
Carrie Morgan .......... secceccevcccvccvesesccesevees Lillian Booth 


Pee ee eee eee ee eee 


oet “in the late twenties” 
is marriage to his cousin, 
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JOHMOU ME etsteys ciei- oo cieistels's,<s\sivivie sip'e «sie lestasin ceeiviaiete Edwin E. Vickery 
RoddyaGoleman Wsnahsccianis csiotexcivstine tee ss aealumna sine Boyd Clarke 
ORIC OLD ete acters s.velcieis ie ale ocid cama oe Micaoned 5 eda nis Edwin E. Vickery 


Act [.—Apartment of Pendleton Brown and David Turner, Gram- 
ercy Park, New York. Act II.—Library of Judy’s House. Act IIl.— 
Betty’s Apartment. Directed by Gustay Blum, 

David Turner, in love with Betty Martin, a girl who 
is also a struggling Greenwich Villager, sacrifices this 
love to marry Judy Ross, a middle-aged lady who likes 
young boys and has a lot of money. In the end Betty 
dies and David Turner kills himself. 


WHEN YOU SMILE 


A musical comedy in three acts. Book by Tom John- 
stone and Jack Alicoate; music by Tom Johnstone; lyrics 
by Phil. Cook. Produced by James P. Beury at the 
National Theatre, New York, October 5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


LORE RY Wu” © BAGG OCTOOOO NAO OGO US OOS OOO CE ISONIC rn Reosiee Nita Martan 
TIONCCLGOMMMre st ccraciatis tins ce esicceecaseleaeeeeinen aaiaies Harold Vizard 
DAICHAGLODIAIONG Mand a cle av Wis «1s c 6.5.0 b'4'0s. eels salerepetaninine amma Philip Lord 
POH WisMiGII PMc filseeccieieg cis 40sec sip epieeces John Maurice Sullivan 
TS Ae POR CO EOP ER RL eos Le Wynne Gibson 
RR ra BURETD aw clonraig's, ois ajds 9/k:4 Caieislae ceo w emssiastaeiaiers Jack Whiting 
JACK RANG Meeaiiacieesiicrecisls't s cisieacieee se avien sie civics John B. Gallaudet 
Se RLIS AICI E iene bie,0.n10 9i6 6,h aivieis aise mnw e wiemialeeace Malan Ray Raymond 
PONG: WAMBTO Sale c Ges dees ay sivicedsa Sevese sqnsabasticesinces Carol Joyce 
MMP AIAG AN raieic-aci0(s\ 0:0 \sie's/0: als eels + Richard Saunders 
cE OSEOOU) vine cieicivivieiaciv. Thomas McKnight 
JUNE cecvcee +» June Justice 


Imogene Coca 


Imogene . ae 
. Florence Arledge 


Florence . 


Myrtle ... +++. Myrtle Le Roy 
Dorothy Dorothy Humphreys 
PRA O a Matancera ee ele ara kine wc tiele aces acsiajcjea ere muee einen Babs Grieg 
Woody . +» Woody Lee Wilson 
Mildréd! sAtticicctniice a cisistslesios dalvvies becceceninnsqeeiece Mildred Tolle 
GBKOL wis ewinlne oi) G66 6:6 5/500 010 050.0 0,0: ctelses cen eaesacesenie Carol Seidler 
DARL ULES! Fs ding wailed ois cisiuldwinn eh Neeicwcewevibere as ee Marjorie Brooks 
GUY ie viss beictanags 6 aabacash eid apa cemedem ee egeent asad s Betty Colet 
Band Fiedvise ce westisvevececcisrvcccvcccectectneecensenes Edna Pierce 
Margaret nhs cusians sles Conese xs uies dees ¢end seus pe Margaret Miller 


Act I.—Home of John W. King, Los Angeles, Cailfornia. Acts 
II and IlI.—Office of ‘‘The Movie News,’ Los Angeles. Staged 


by Oscar Eagle. 


The rewritten story of a newspaper comedy called 
“Extra.” John W. King, publisher, has a troublesome 
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son in young Wally King. He also has a moving picture 
weekly, the News, he would like to wreck so he can buy 
in the stock cheap. Putting two and two together he also 
puts Wally in charge of the weekly, expecting him to 
run it into the ground. In place of which Wally, abetted 
by a youthful alcoholic named Larry Patton, runs the 
magazine into high circulation figures and a big adver- 
tising success, after which Wally marries his stenog- 
rapher, June Willard. 


THESE CHARMING PEOPLE 


A comedy by Michael Arlen. Produced by Charles 
Dillingham and A. H. Woods at the Gaiety Theatre, New 
York, October 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mts Pia 'aie 6 Wiainivn' = <iaiv-cta sw oivlaiain Wace RTW DUR © Die ele 814 albceleiere Robert Vivian 
James Berridge oc cccvcndvecveassdesdecetsesscceses Alfred Drayton 
Pamela Crawford ...ccercvcccesccssccecccvssccvscessscee Edna Best 
Captain Miles Winter ..sccsnscdesternesstsceeicccece Geoffrey Millar 
Sir George Crawford, Bart, M: Ps ccsscccccccecccssees Cyril Maude 
Mré.' Berridge (Julia). saravoseaatiecstee wheels ocesinn the Alma Tell 
Geofirey Allen... i vinceavie cayen tahoe deat sens Herbert Marshall 
AnOld Walter? civervcassverssuvvct eens ntics doveises se Frank Ranney 


4 Acts I and IIl.—Sir George Crawford’s House in Chester Square, 
S. W. Act IlIl.—The Bat and Ball Hotel, Guilford. Staged by 
Winchell Smith. 


Sir George Crawford, Bart, M. P., has two daughters. 
The elder, Julia, is the wife of James Burridge, who owns 
most of the English press. Made unhappy by Burridge’s 
neglect Julia is about to elope with one of his editors. 
Burridge, in whose debt Crawford stands to the tune of 
$50,000, threatens to foreclose his claim upon the Craw- 
ford homestead unless Sir George brings Julia to her 
senses. For two active, hectic days the worried father 
labors with Julia and finally succeeds in patching the 
situation up so Burridge and his capital are kept in 
the family, 
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A TALE OF THE WOLF 


A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar. Produced 
by Charles Frohman at the Empire Theatre, New York, 
October 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Lieutenant Zagon .......ss.00s ..» Seldon Bennett 
Lieutenant Mikhail . Frederick Earle 
First Waiter ...... Herbert Farjeon 
Headwaiter . . Edward Elkas 
Bus Boy .... - Robert Clark 


Dr. Eugene Kelemen Roland Young 
Wild) past bicecticit se +. Phyllis Povah 
GOOrge SAO varcinaieoc'vekes os i055 ease ties cepabinlas ce Wallace Eddinger 
SeCAR, WOMENS nasiiy ns sos cas danse Soa Laeiane eon George Greenberg 
Mair araraies eitciors o's ctinlelnielcls viele'somyers\o  miclapie ieinisleieieiuetejuialets ¢ Rose Kean 
GGVOIMERG an tr aieistiatis ola vs,clci0 500 og dens Samet: @oeriete Geraldine O’Brien 
Dit BAUR ce vesepiere sce resecec lise chasvishewsseves William Clifford 
Peterlen wieeseis vei sivnieiecissicic vole clasie ans caleslesieiPars & Charles Walters 
THE MCOMMLESByiisivic vitae ono v ose cthad Ge Vaveedelecns Winifred Harris 
MATER Me taistcvereiata eisietats 9:sieleisie,eicreiele siecle «i¢isialeteiain’sleisielalsteten Hilda Plowright 
IMYBMRICLOD oetiet saat Vers cisianisisic'ce baler clesiaialeteitlasste Mathilde Baring 
GOGED cnicnin ses save cvineiles dean ebh seit pecGes wanletiobetis sci Edna Vaughan 


Act I—A Room in a Large Restaurant. Acts II and III.—Scene 
1—Living Room in Dr. Kelemen’s Apartment. Scene 2—Hall in the 
Countess’s Palace. Staged by Frank Reicher. 


The original version of the play Leo Ditrichstein pro- 
duced in 1914 as “The Phantom Rival.” Vilma, wife of 
Dr. Eugene Keleman, meets in a Budapest restaurant 
the youth who was her first sweetheart. He had left 
her seven years before and written her a letter in which 
he promised to return to her some day as a great war- 
rior, a great statesman, a great artist, or, it might be, as 
only a servant craving her favors. At home, after a 
jealous quarrel with her husband, Vilma dreams of the 
lover, George Szabo, and sees him in all four characters. 
When she wakes she meets him again. He is just a com- 
mon dub. 


STOLEN FRUIT 


A drama in three acts by Dario Niccodemi (adapted 
by Gladys Unger). Produced by Henry W. Savage, 
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Inc. (in association with A. H. Woods) at the Eltinge 
Theatre, New York, October 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Marie Millais .....ccccsccccccccccccveseccecscsesccess Ann Harding 
Mile. Foulard ..caccosscvccceccoccececs «+» Virginia Farmer 
Ballou veccicssccccece . Harry Beresford 
The Principal .....ccceee .+ Helen Strickland 
Count Philippe de Verdois ......scceseeseccceresesece Rollo Peters 
Pierre’) CN iscashaerevene Lawrence Eddinger 
Guideau ........ ... John R. Hamilton 
Jacques Manovard ..sccccccccccccccccccsccesecceseess Felix Krembs 
AMNOHO! ois cis nncics dbevsrertveseccccncesaseesseetsceesennes Vera Dunn 


Act I.—Marie Millais’ Room. Act II.—The Mayor’s Room. 
Act III.—Hall in the Chateau of Count Philippe de Verdois. <A 
Small Provincial Town in France. Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 


Marie Millais, as a girl of sixteen, was seduced by 
Jacques Manovard, a rich farmer. When her child was 
born it was taken from her, she was told it was dead, 
and she was hurried away to South America to cover 
up the scandal. Eight years later she returns obsessed 
by a desire to find her infant’s grave. She accepts a 
position as the village schoolmistress, and is forced to 
confess her story to the mayor. In checking up the 
facts he discovers that Marie’s baby not only is alive but 
that she is one of Marie’s pupils. Manovard is forced 
to divulge the child’s name, who is restored to her 
mother and seems likely to win the mayor as a step- 


father. 


THE CROOKED FRIDAY 


A play in three acts by Monckton Hoffe (by arrange- 
ment with Leon M. Lion). Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert (in association with B. A. Meyer) at the Bijou 
Theatre, New York, October 8, 1925, 


Cast of characters — 


Alexander Tristan 


seees John R. Turnbull 
Master William Quinn 


RRL CNS Wallace Wood 
teeeeseeeseeees Dennis Neilson-Terry 


Michael Tristan . 
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Howard Dampeter. isissise'sclesieieigs sietetn eis vin wide esleatereaiee Walter Walker 
Ghrarlesmibam peter mete cis scle'e.s aldsteze c'elie 6 s'ele.e sleiae'e\d clave clare Donald Foster 
MOGerl OLOMMIOTS sais(a'ala\eleic ors ciaiole'v sels ’evetaia ole'ole eipinvetetalete Richard Gordon 
ROVERS Mic loteistavaia’ HeraisleWv'a'elvie: ccareravaTaTe o sleiatslal oc wiwislelaraWre'eievete Elisha Cooke, Jr. 
RHOPOCLOR Ma ran dans bolas bac nae hse rceha eked bie ¥eeaKa Joseph Burton 
Detective wamecon i vce atstcs cctcestessevenmene ten esed Harry Nelson 
Detective Ferguson cdi sce cseveccsenceecevevesendn gv Joseph Singer 
A Servant ....... Siu pAisisls eels «6 ovo Suen aed piste Rates Sew ie Walter Plinge 
DEWAN GEL Hales EAgihn sald ela Sivica o's eideis'e bce Se NT oats shies bie ee Mary Glynne 


Prologue—A road near Windsor, England, 1900. Acts I and III.— 
Howard Lampeter’s Office, New York, 1925. Act II.—Michael Tris- 
tan’s Apartments, New York. Staged by Dennis Neilson-Terry. 


Michael Tristan, aged ten, motoring with his father, 
finds an abandoned infant left in a potato sack alongside 
an English road. He is able to save the child’s life, but 
his father insists on turning it over to a foundling home. 
Twenty-five years later Michael is a millionaire and 
the child, called Friday, has grown up a thief. Michael 
finds her in New York and secretly settles an allowance 
of $2,000 a month upon her. Then, believing women 
love those men most who are dependent upon them, 
he proposes that Friday keep him, which she does. 
But when he refuses to accept her body as well as her 
money she has him arrested as a thief. Later the truth 
comes out, and Friday and Michael are betrothed. 


JANE, OUR STRANGER 


A play in three acts by Mary Borden. Produced by 
Herman Gantvoort at the Cort Theatre, New York, 
October 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
The Marquise de Joigny .....ssseseeeeseeeeee Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 


PIOKTO Beeler t's tes sls-v dates Deccocies cee Gieaeviekiectweaasleae'n Joseph Greene 
The Duchess of Loxrrain€ ..cciicsccccvesccccsccuce Katherine Stewart 
DIsGO OS JOINERY) es.ccusaecact eens vies Sees ceeevicvisiweed Carlin Crandall 
PhilibertyoMarquiside: Joigny .cccccsccsecesscatsce Clarke Silvernail 
Bianca, Princess D’Arvignon ...ccccccccesicccccccccscce Kay Strozzi 
DAY, oilaG; GarPenter c‘s/cc ceciccccese.veae sede senesusiae Camilla Crume 
Jame Carpenter .ccccccccccccccccccccccsccvcscceesoose Selena Royle 
MGIGGL cuiccnce des nsuntss ss csachtoascetegacandawn es Anthony Ascher 


COurton cepecepeccscccccees pecgccoppoccccccvegees Phomas Williams 
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wicleauahasinesapiedesaulvpaeamenes cacoateseeastus COM SUOneYy: 
pe Poke cacncncacbaasakeenncestseuerceadduolne,can acer 
Jacques scccceseccncesceccccccsvesccseessesssseeneess Joseph Errico 
Hotel Manager ...cceseeececces secececovecsccoeues Orrin Shear 
Wotell Porter «<sacccenee sagndenecie ae eaneaecns Losey UL LIEKON GEO ER 
‘Act I.—Home of Marquise de Joigny. Act IIl.—The New Home of 
the de Joignys. Act III.—Room in a Hotel in Biarritz. Staged by 
William Perry Adams. 


Jane Carpenter, American, is married to the rotter 
Philibert, Marquis de Joigny, who elopes with the tempt- 
ing Bianca, Princess D’Arvignon. 


POLLY 


An operetta in three acts by John Gay (designed as 
sequel to “The Beggar’s Opera’). Produced by the 
Cherry Lane Playhouse, New York, October 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mr, TIGRE 4. dissec rnin Velacehs aan tearerinas tosses OMUNOLE Orde 


Pirates: 
BMOreRg veniaids cnce acepacanuas® dee klipe eWeakaae William S. Rainey 
Vanderbluff ...... Mbcek dena Kee tet erie seeeees Richard Abbott 
Capstern ........ Vebed sets baekeea Peer ihasieansee ORG Gr@lgntin 
Eaoker <cccharqettvebavenernvy sonereenten ate vig eviece Michael Kilborn 
Colverin®  erdenninshoclcn pavevsebeeetsbeahenenceueaa William Burke 
TAQUOTG. coseccascte vrocntreves scceccecececeecess Oscar Amundsen 
Pohetohee ........ Chien aol nn ait eaten teoeenssvcessees, David D*Aroy 
Cawwawkee. ..ccssctsenssdue MAPA trod Ore ree Charles Trout 
First Footman .......... ecvcveccecoessesencseces William Broderick 
Second Footman ...... Coddrcenesnaccersccccsccce +++. Marion Cowen 
POLY wap xuige s eches chore PrrTTey ye, nessesevestevescnese Dorothy Brown 


eessvcsccccnsneccensereccccesicocccscs Maude Allan 
Diana, Tepes .nconnecd divcvenaedyovaeksesaeean anpecesei co pate Owen 


Jenny Diver ....ccccccscccccccccccocccccecccccccese Geneva Harrison 


Flimzy ..sce adn’ 062 Obes aes CEA TENCELESS 02 0b2. cee cneneeee 
Women of the Town: 


Damarxis vccssvocesccessessaseccsuseeveresses Mathryn Mulholland 


Betty Doxy ...... Deeedecsvebeeeeesnveereccriveescveson COO DEITY 
Mra, Slammokin iss: senccsesctsveuneriesshsss ve Grace Searles 
Molly Brazen 0e.<iree criccashasmaewaekeerebconve - Margot Andre 
Suky Tawdry ....... - Helen White 


Staged by Gordon Davis and William S. Rainey, 


The adventures of the heroine of “The Beggar’s 


Opera” continued, together with the additional goings 
on of McSheath. 
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THE CALL OF LIFE 


A play in three acts by Arthur Schnitzler (English 
version by Dorothy Donnelly). Produced by the Actors’ 
Theatre, at the Comedy Theatre, New York, October 9, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


MIOROT Msc aati ainia's sipinsiae's 1015.6 6a oils saisur alate atetepig amen Egon Brecher 
Marie) sssis ccs +++. Eva Le Gallienne 
Edward Rainer . Douglass R. Dumbrille 
DOOLOKESCDINGISN Miteissec.cds seccencessetpmacersts Thomas Chalmers 
itary LOBINRICKLC! e's siaciels sac esinie sce ucieees cmkiaasiensiceis Alice John 
Gar herime mi eisciitaaianioveicis sssicalesiviniess ee ser sieee Katherine Alexander 
DEN ee Meee eanih ek clyeteeAeaadesiact uthueueunahse anne Derek Glynne 
SODESUIRU MEST Con ces nha saenceewCiserieauserhaakes Laas Leete Stone 
Pea OlOrs Water iera/a101s arocelecsisibse,cie/aecnieis ian sinners elsa an aa esaieie Hermann Lieb 
ID ortitarae patna ioleainn win eisicie;e¥.o.05,¢0 ens § One mele raraiele Stanley Kalkhurst 
BPONO Wa iaiciersivisicls cre! sivinivin's aivieinieoleaiale vaicteele shine sieiaiautnee Rosalind Fuller 


Act I.—The Mosers’ Apartment. Act II.—At the Officers’ Quar- 
ters. Act III.—Mrs. Richter’s Home. In and Near Vienna in 1850. 
Directed by Dudley Diggs. 


Marie, doomed to the constant and exacting care of 
her father, Moser, knows his ailment to be incurable. 
Seeing her own life slipping away, and being in love 
with Max, a soldier of the Blue Cuirriseurs, who is going 
to war and has sworn to die for the honor of his regi- 
ment, she puts sleeping drops in her father’s drinking 
water and joins Max for his last night in town. Moser 
dies, but Marie is saved from arrest by her friend the 
doctor, and is thinking seriously of going to war as a 
nurse at the play’s end. 


HAMLET 


Shakespeare’s drama revived by Walter Hampden at 
Hampden’s Theatre, New York, October 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


BPANOISCG es dis phiee 0 a:6 Obras bc cern as cov ¥ Sib oC ein seiner ens Marcel Dill 
BBL TAEOG ari pidisivisa 08 wrt 08 84-616 6 0.010 :d asc ,0:.0/6-5c/d 0 enalb/elsieinys Reynolds Evans 
MAYOANUROTE CONNee ilesickice ss ealecevasey asenueseeee cre Philip Wood 


I OEMERS, oud viavia = hiefe ssn 6d exo a:n ware'e Vesuaeeuvestasine Cs William Sauter 
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Ghoat” Sevnts ven vepdancean veers dics eerettseeebenivdenr cess | Max Montor 
Claudius, King of Denmark VeSa nue NRO RUS BEG einen’ Ue Kenneth Hunter 
Gortrude © ccwessirectuap ceva ries aiulaie ave eraate whine 6614) Glee A tepaie ote . Mary Hall 
Voltimand weal Wale Chaneree.« J. Plumpton Wilson 
Laeites .. Naja Wienielaie ta’ 0 stujaie:n's, Ernest Rowan 
Poloniuus .. ee ... Albert Bruning 
Hamlet .ccsccececcoesocs . Walter Hampden 
Ophelia .cecscancvcccvncciovceces :s . Ethel Barrymore 
Reynaldo ...cccccscscecccesececces secesseeeee S. Thomas Gomez 
Rosencrantz ....cccccccccevccccsecccsvessessecees Thomas F. Tracey 
Guildenstern ........ Cole dade eeed 69a aesid ge caleinetsiee' se Gordon Hart 
Player: King <6 ciscicapacsey Pr ee te eee TT Reynolds Evans 
Player Queen ..ccccccccccccecence ee peneecereencconce Mabel Moore 
Prologue sevecsccverdsccccveccesesssesscececeeentene .. Edith Barrett 
Luclanus ..c.secccceccvncees Cenvieccccensecesccses etiaay P. J. Kelly 
Fortinbras ....ccccccncccccccnescccecececccsccessccssens Hart Jenks 
RvCapra tees see laces cate Ae ie Cobetsceee -. Louis Polan 
Ae Sailor vis dsc ccgics aiusddtanece Paces Adee wiieleltae.s S. Thomas Gomez 
First Gravedigger ...scccccscccvces salc'abik(e lave Warn is'ole erale’s Cecil Yapp 
Second Gravedigger ......++ Ca SelM a elleeedduesdeeeccne P. J. Kelly 
AO Pelee oud cdeveciecsddvcmesn Pe crererrer errr) “Thomas F. Tracey 
ey peice ec. PRP pita's'ein whee SuWiaescieeabivessevcces LO Mon Operth 
English Ambassador .....-+- Cewedéveedecessee J. Plimpton Wilson 


Lords, Ladies, Players, Soldiers, “Attendants, etc. 
Staged by Walter Hampden. 


The familiar three-act version with intermissions fol- 
lowing the play scene and Ophelia’s suicide. 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


A drama in three acts by George Kelly. Produced 


by Rosalie Stewart at the Morosco Theatre, New York, 
October 12, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Misa Austen’ Vacaececse'e 


Pee cecerecesocesccesccecees Anne Sutherland 
Mra. Harold ........ eececesecereceseeessesessess Josephine Williams 
Mazie Lene e ee ee eee e eee en senor etre ee eeeteeeeseeneaes -.» Mary Gildea 
Mh, \CTAIE sins aces ¢dctese cee aeentee naar as cats vce eben Chrystal Herne 
Ethel Landreth ...ccccccesescscccccceceresceeeseeesees Eleanor Mish 
Walter Craig ...+..00s csipnbe MAbpemesicas » tosveras Charles Trowbridge 
Mrs, Frazier Sees voce ceredesreessereererdnesevneces + Josephine Hull 
Billy Birkmire ...,.cccoccescecnscccccsccccssccscseees Arling Alcine 
Joseph. Catalle’;  vragecpecacanerwacvacsess seeeceeeeees Arthur Shaw 
FIMIEe “duce sehees ss osceuvéauue CORCEE EGRET eeends¥¥uebes +» J. A. Curtis 
Eugene Fredericks: sssccvecstacnkers.cseseevsevechiws cave + Nelan Jaap 
<n I, ll and I1—A Room in Craig's House. "Staged by George 
elly, 


See page 33, 
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THE GRAND DUCHESS AND THE WAITER 


A play in three acts by Alfred Savoir. Produced by 
Charles Frohman at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
October 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


CN er Pamtatayatey a ote iorelsieieistsl0\s)e oie ioie’s (oie ’svalvinleibiaielelereletplelois iv cieix Basil Rathbone 
BEET ENG CO Bcd on 0 JOLT D SOC O UCDO ECETIEDOEOUCIECEOCE NODS Elmer Brown 
The Grand Duchess Xenia ......cccceccseccccesscooce Elsie Ferguson 
Phe GrandeDukeyP aul) i<\.:0-s:0claice.:e'e:ciersivielewsi¥lentasieiete © Paul McAllister 
CORDICESEATRION Gini iardais'e calcein nS renee aoenincen eee Alison Skipworth 
The Grand Duke Peter 3 


. Frederick Worlock 

.. Lawrence Cecil 
Ernest Stallard 
Henriette ...... eee- Olga Lee 
. E. M. Hast 
Lawrence Cecil 
Olga Tristjansky 


Glochemtaecesccee 


Prince Barovski ... 
Baroness Nikolaievna 


Ao Maite waccesecuses .. Converse Tyler 
A Lady soancess Geraldine Beckwith 
Anothion LAGy iiidis sive d.e.s els'es s/e'e'3°s p eines a 9 bles vi ouule vine(ale's Norma Havey 
Another Mani iuts c:cieisisis(ss'visisals oiclsissiaiesivieleisinis 6 akin a smnine Frank Roberts 


Act I.—Lounge of the Palace Hotel, Montreux, Switzerland. Act 
II.—Boudoir of the Grand Duchess in the Same Hotel. Act 
III.—A Cabaret at Deauville. Staged by Frank Reicher. 


The Grand Duchess Xenia, run out of Russia by the 
Bolshevists, is staying at a Swiss hotel with a small but 
loyal band of royal relatives, living on her pawned 
jewels. Albert, the waiter, falls hopelessly in love with 
her and she undertakes to cure his passion by making 
him a sort of valet de chambre and submitting him to 
the most humiliating of intimacies. Then she con- 
fesses her love and learns that he is the son of the 
president of the Swiss republic learning the hotel busi- 
ness from the rugs up. She hates and dismisses him for 
being a republican, but he follows her to Deauville, 
where she opens a Russian cabaret. There she finds use 
for him. 
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A MAN’S MAN 


A comedy in three acts by Patrick Kearney. Produced 
by the Stagers at the Fifty-second Street Theatre, New 
York, October 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


DL ae Dea ttl elect: ccvisie.eceis 0 smieiwreseiareccsase ateilayar@uterAlelalerelatelb¥nceretere Margaret Love 
Edie Tuttle ....... Josephine Hutchinson 
Hazel, Williams . a iieeo.0.0:.c\as.civieswncicceweeiswie pUuele vee Seis Rita Romilly 
Melville: Tuttle: osic-cicsescreicisie crevioitieisveisreiaivieleinie (tiers e vide weave Dwight Frye 
S. Barrett Blackstone ...cccoccccscocsccencceccecsece Arthur Hughes 
Charlie Groff eee ... Robert Gleckler 
Mabel Plant UrldisteuWiesianeat tenmens ete Olga Brent 
Foe Plant Peacacus cred esses Pe Orc rer rs Cree ca: Jean Worth 
Marjorie Tuttle .....ccccccvccccreccsccvsevereene Marienne Francks 
Herds Browns e.creisioeineie sicrecainws aisle a ereuisioe @uvlere wie biclee teats Jerry Lynch 
Eddie Eckles. ..ccoscvccsccesccsvecesieeeeccescscenes Clarke Billings 


Acts I, II and III.—Melville Tuttle’s Apartment. Staged by 
Edward Goodman. 


Melville Tuttle, a bookkeeper, lives with Edie, his 
wife, “under the L.” Melville is ambitious, reads the 
five-foot shelf and studies success and how to achieve it 
by correspondence. Edie thinks she looks like Mary 
Pickford and wants to get into the movies. Charlie 
Groff, a smooth cheater, promises to get Mel into the 
Elks for $100 and to make Edie a movie star if she 
will give herself to him. Unknown to each other the 
Tuttles both accept Groff’s terms, are pathetically and 
humiliatingly duped and are left at the end trying to 
eis each other and recover from the effects of their 
shame. 


WEAK SISTERS 


A comedy in three acts by Lynn Starling. Produced 
by Jed Harris at the Booth Theatre, New York, October 
13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PAL COLOY pai sinso) weneig EN MARG LAW EO RESET MERE Ane eh Carlotta Irwin 
Unale RGgar wivc.s0 e090 same serie waka chy eae vee William T. Hayes 
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GrandmaiCorey (aesnchaceassivcvecsoenee plavsiatelaisioteicte Louise Galloway 
Arthar Milbank .ccsccsccceseccce oe devevcccececrcccece Allen Moore 
MW RGRGSA Corey sa ois acpae's.s 0.«cawe ieiele7|eibSipio-alole ele siviese Spring Byington 
LBOV Riemer i taigeye sk e'0 oa.new ETTC ees crcesvecccesnseus Helen Leaming 
IME NG puie ELMORE MNG)ctetaioicicloin sis, sinveveleanis aivia/elt ys, Niaieinie,#/e/naieibielaiere Minnie Stanley 
SSG UTAO OO ULOME  ccicueis anise ®s.0:0 00 buiseie alneimelea nicitiee Osgood Perkins 
Camilinisigebare Tiwi xivaisind «s/c doa cease masiecignienmaehs Beatrice Nichols 
Pearl Washes ssne.=s +.» Mareta George 
Mabel Grace Connell 
Stella ... Rowena West 
Ethel ..... ++» Jane Short 
Rose Marie -» Jane Haven 
BOshe4 Vesiasnsus sions posits 0s dds she she eepecanaaiene nie Betty Fromen 


Acts I, If and II.—On the Side Porch of Mrs. Corey’s House 
on the Outskirts of a Town in New England. Staged by Mr. 
Starling. 


Siegfried Strong, a small-town reformer, is working 
with the widow, Theresa Corey, in cleaning up their 
town. He also hopes to marry Theresa’s young daugh- 
ter, Faith. Siegfried organizes a raid upon a scarlet 
house, and when six of the inmates and their friend, the 
Madam, are arrested he invites them to the Coreys’ for 
lunch and a moral lecture while they are waiting for the 
train that is to take them away. At the end of the 
lecture the Madam reminds Siegfried of a night he 
spent with her in St. Louis before he became active 
as a reformer. Siegfried bolts the meeting comically, 
but is able later to reinstate himself in the understanding 
affections of Theresa. 


APPEARANCES 


A drama in three acts by Garland Anderson. Pro- 
duced by Lester W. Sagar at the Frolic Theatre, New 
York, October 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Frank Thompson ....ccssccccsscscccvcvccecsvetercers Edward Keane 
Cat itgind viele sinlceels s veb 60S ccvcun act conecstsccresesies Lionel Monagas 
MY Se sD OMIO SON pia © cis: 914;5,0.90 60 s:dwivws iee s anedesavsbaea Daisy Atherton 
BPO RGUATG Ve is ceed cscbinsekscecscnevesvesses eens ts Robert Toms 
Bilsies encOn ys vayaaike s ahi os sXkGe-oe Cen bee ROME eects Mildred Wall 
Louise Thornton ...c cess sscccconcccvcosecssccceses Hazele Burgess 


Judge Thornton ..---ssesssecovvve vbevass bevestaubeats Frank Hatch 
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Rufus c.ccccccssvess wee vieclecesecebaeaeeineeeccesiecins Doe Doe Green 
Ella «Tune eens eeeic's teeks & wvialedininedeleleiny sss (eaTumlersione Evelyn Mason 
Jack: Wilaontsis cs dan aacecicuveanemee Joseph Sweeney 
Police Officer ....... : Clifton Self 


.. Louis Frohoff 
William Davidge 
.» Leatta Miller 
.... Edwin Hodge 


Judge Robinson 
Clerk of Court 
Court Stenographer 
Gerald Saunders .. 


Hiram Matthews ...cccsccccerevceccccccccesssseece Po James Cherry 
A, Ae Andrews. oc scccrecccsceecesiocnetcvedeuens Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
Acts I, II and III.—Hotel Shasta, San Francisco. Staged by John 


Hayden. 


The story of a negro bellboy falsely accused of rape 
who defends himself and by his faith conquers his 
enemies. Garland Anderson, the author, was himself a 
San Francisco bellboy when he wrote the play, the pro- 
duction of which was later financed by his wellwishers. 


LOVELY LADY 
A play in three acts by Jesse Lynch Williams. Pro- 
duced by Wagenhals and Kemper at the Belmont Thea- 
tre, New York, October 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Stanley Linton oo c<s00ccscenctdinnceseesssterseesese William Hanley 
Mra, Cinton  Wiredeetanaverecavessnes ddd apboecsevecocevee Lily Cahill 
My, LANton «6s co :ciciay:0s 2 Va eg ehdes SCUPRVSR DE ¢rlC uss s Bruce McRae 
Stephanie Whittidge® vs i caecnnens canst haves sarees. Miriam Hopkins 
Mra. Julia: Deshiolss.. c.ncessyacuaeene saves cs > ards Elisabeth Risdon 
LGU 9's 4:.cctaia Weed Uap esd ueeeaG Ra er ree Tuee te 8's Minnette Barrett 
POD siennse secs. s sic cca heh geen Memtemaee te Up Bids ds 6 Charles Newsom 


Acts I and IIl.—The Linton Cabin. Act II.—The Lovely Lady's 
Tower. Westchester County, N. Y. Staged by Colin Kemper. 


Mrs. Julia Deshiels, being widowed and_ having 
arrived at a dangerous age, is interested in ensnaring 
a man. She will take, she decides, either Linton, the 
father, or Stanley, his son. But as both father and son 
are bent on protecting their angel wife and mother, they 
each agree to save the other. As a result all Mrs. 


Deshiels’s schemes go wrong and the two Lintons retain 
their honor. 
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HOLKA -POLKA 


A musical comedy in three acts. Music by Will Ort- 
man; lyrics by Gus Kahn and Raymond B. Eagan; book 
adapted by Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby from Derick 
Wulff’s translation of the European success by W. Wal- 
zer. Produced by Carl Reed at the Lyric Theatre, New 
York, October 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


ADOIOROOE ciee ic um sieisieds 00.0 ps v0iette ahh viseu panne een k Harry Anderson 
Adam (Cook. “csc ccesscec ces eee ccccecesevccncseesens James C. Morton 
NTALIE ATID aeiole siete lle'g Ses tis\e lees ouineisineisinates were Francis H. Cherry 
Peter Novak, Known as “‘Nobody” sceesccceseccece Orville Harrold 
CUBAS at rritas sticks baek kee koeisomaneunke Cevevceresaveue May- Vokes 
Peterle Novak ........00. Sneee cee easen eens eeeeenbeseie Patti Harrold 
BilewsNGvak. Wa pervakesecsccv ves cepaewenavbascant «+». Esther Lyon 
DUAR BIOBER oe colncict ne ¢ hss a 0's .5a:clo'sehe cov peeeeeeren - Harry Holbrook 
KenyelmuGlenla valet: sets sictre < clecielae coisa ceiesiepaleeiatniecaine Robert Halliday 
Baron, VOR BraGk)  s\dees.c0.si00 d4,0 cece ues@usesessheicee George E. Mack 
GComehmew tere visite sca vs crises ».. Charles Thompson 
Rudi Munz ..... Thomas Burke, Jr. 
VaR) 6 cane we ete ++.» Vincent Langan 
HeOarisNOvathy | ii.vv< caana wetecerssaeeemenes sare iesieds John Sherlock 
Specialty Dancers ....sccccccccecetecs Marion and Martinez Randal 


Acts I and III.—A Village in Czecho-Slovakia. Act Il—Home 
of Max Munz, Near Prague. Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


Peterle Novak, brought up by the kindly Peter Novak, 
who is her father though she doesn’t know it, goes from 
the country to Prague to study art. There she is loved 
by two men, her romance threatened and her history 
obscured. But happiness comes with the finale. 


MADE IN AMERICA 


A play in prologue and three acts by Mr. and Mrs. M. 
H. Gulesian. Produced at the Cort Theatre, New York, 
October 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Leon Turian ...... Cevevccocncee 0:06 O6'es dane Selec edeelcwsms Carl Josef 
Zabel] Tarian .occcccccccvscovce evcccccccceccce G. Maude Cleveland 
Veedah Turian ..eceeeeseceseces TTT Rosalie Herrup 
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Hagop Turian, leaving Armenia after his parents are 
slain by the Turks, arrives in America broke, borrows 
fifty dollars from Mildred Lawrence, the daughter of the 
immigration commissioner, gets a job in a brass works, 
later establishes himself in an art shop, goes in for 
real estate deals, makes a fortune and marries Mildred. 


A play in three acts by Ferenc Molnar. 
Theatre Guild, under the management of Charles Froh- 
man, Inc. at the Guild Theatre, New York, October 19, 
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Hagop Turian ...ssseseeececeeeeeeee ... Horace Braham 


Talaat ..csccccceccesese peccce coeeee William Tennyson 
Mr. Lawrence ...ceerereceeeescess ceca neccnccngeerse Brandon Evans 
O° Brief seen savictaas Kes cuntene Se cabbabareddoccetncce smunory, Rlunkall 
Bill Pickering ...secseseeseoes CRANK atte AT LO RTInOre 
Mildred Lawrence .....++++ Dede ere eeeh eos Mihidetce PAHO TOUADIN 
Richard Harrison ...... owsee ie Wasacasis Semadlas sales ta an Ue SIOrDOre 
Hattie Lawrence .....-.-+ HAC scr on wueete wawenaee . Viola Fortescue 
Larkin) sings sists asian «senses Sacalalaieten efardia doe (e)lhe:0.8im «». Paul McGrath 
Jomk ima wWasarvie son vis pupnes eye ur nGnare gan Caatos sans Frank I, Frayne 
Sam Howard ....... Rese saawene Perrier? tre taka 4 «.. Roy Purviance 


Prologue—Turian Home in Armenia. Act 1.—Immigration Com- 
missioner’s Office, Ellis Island—An Attic Room Off the Bowery—The 
Lawrence Home. Act II.—Hagop Turian’s Art Shop. Act III].—The 
Lawrence Home. Staged by John Ravyold. 


THE GLASS SLIPPER 


1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Irma Szabo ..ecssessserssccceeseseseeeeeesesseseeesens June Walker 
Lilly os scccesecececescescnnceees RINE Cente cabeviicmee Eddie Wragge 
Adele Romajzer  ........eeeees be aeepen POT OTCY Helen Westley 
Kati Leen eee e eee een etenerees osthtes dpa a vs Dae Armina Marshall 
Paul Csaszar ......ceeeceseessorscseceeees SVatuxiey George Baxter 
Lb foa/Bipaes «cs Fcbind eee ce nek) UN eee DA eases Lee Baker 
Agela's Mother is ty s.0 udu aves A AR. Poe ere eT Veni Atherton 
Cook iwededs pedececvdcvedsveceeucestéecocevecess Elizabeth Pendleton 
Janitoriiisias «es db cshisal Ang ciliimen aha SLORY CONA's Gonpyraies Stanley G. Wood 
SULOGE cae atvads vitae sexe rare CORTESE TRUEL Pease ees yale - Ethel Westley 
Photographer. 4 sss. eTrex rules VARGEds oide Vena eee John McGovern 
Assistant Photographer .....+++.+4. stake h base ++» Roland Hoot 
Viole Mitsaal nes ¥aee Cua epee d penne Tae oi Evealine Barried 
Stetner cawenesgnsve Aneatasrhas Pra - Martin Wolfson 
Bardi Sass cacscoscssvssuves 


i -» Louis Cruger 
Captain Gal os ccisicescreees Erskine Seaherd 
Gypsy Leader) i. seen. snan - Ralph MacBane 
Police Clerk ....esssseses Cen eeeeneeecevereneras Martin Wolfson 


Produced by 
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RolcerSergeantic «ct naston tpi tsuisomtreeammeiattaene Erskine Sanford 
POMCHBABTG ciieisecinss se dtle ce vd tas och rive eheeies css Milton Salisbury 
Mrs, URoticainints siecisoestsoinsieiee clothe dee nesters aie Amelia Summerville 
Mig; Hotices sGompanion. — s.cecw aie cca aval ners lamsinmale Jeanne La Gue 
LOMA EGO ZCLA Mate is\ercicielo\e:o’elat vidal steatosis ctamieleteleieters ate tele Ethel Valentine 
Dr. BL HCOOOTOASAROGY. o 0,0.0.5 sioseca'dicce wiceichisestoaisioletanerws Ralph MacBane 
Sérgeantsats Armee) ciciasiee's oh cscs ass ooie ee eae tee toe ebece Louis Cruger 
POMCOuNIAgISILALC) Mais arcvelaleicierss = nr ere (cise esis ee oe wenhies Edward Fielding 


Acts I and II.—Adele Romajzer’s Boarding House in Budapest. 
Act III.—Waiting Room of the District Police Station. Staged by 
Philip Moeller. 

Irma Szabo, nineteen years old and a maid in the 
boarding house of Mrs. Romajzer, desperately loves 
Lajos Sipos, a forty-nine-year-old carpenter, whose room 
she cares for. When, after having lived with her for ten 
years, Sipos decides to marry Mrs. Romajzer, Irma deter- 
mines to be revenged. She gets a little drunk at Sipos’ 
wedding, tells stories of Mrs. Romajzer’s unfaithfulness 
and finally swears to throw herself on the town unless 
she can have Sipos. They find her next day in the police 
station. She has tried to become an inmate of a scarlet 
house and failed. Sipos thereupon agrees that such love 
shall not go unrequited and promises to divorce Mrs. 
Romajzer and marry Irma. 


BAREFOOT 


A play in three acts by Richard Barry. Produced by 
the Native Theatre, at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
October 19, 1925. 


Cast .of characters — 


WAT Braqetarss arc. Cu psa;0, 01d) e.e0\ ve crareieOde osinieig ocd s winmaraiateels Maud Durand 
Calvin Aller ci ieivecsns oes vcunsnenes ovvans odevetuwe James Bowman 
POMS: DAGGE— Sawicawivincrvcivie ete secs ewes oneie-v o's er view John M. Kline 
DSRRAULGD OLS iterate re hiv re. (evevivinra vine o'o 0's le uye' stew elute winiare’e Evelyn Martin 
REO OWEN cars Aielsisidiois.c/s eine ole aye se o6\crey0e\w 00014 sb ibierpateeiete Byron Beasley 
DR AOC IS ee tO OC OUI CREOOCOTICDOROOLOR pee Oe Andreé Corday 
OMAMGANG Vers wascaranelidcdd died Ws cle sev dvetvanagenet Joyce Borden 
Grey Langham ...cccccscccvccccccccccccccocccerssens Eugene Weber 


Acts I and IIl.—The Cabin in Virginia. Act I.—The Love Nest 
in Barbazon. Staged by Mr. Barry. 


Jessal Tabor, jest a pretty mount’n gal in Virginy, is 
carried off to Paris by one who promises her an art 


, 
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career but is principally interested in her alluring body. 
She achieves success in art but misery of soul, returns to 
Virginy, where her father tries to, but doesn’t kill her 
abductor. After which Jessal marries a good boy and 
all is well. 


THE ENEMY 
A play in four acts by Channing Pollock. Produced 
by Crosby Gaige at the Times Square Theatre, New York, 
October 20, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Carl Behrend: 1.6 ssivviecssicienesis PCY COE CT REE EOL | Walter Abel 
Pall Arndt ..ccccascvescccevcnvecbdesecccncvvevecccsecs Fay Bainter 
Baruiaka: £5). waivrcn'ce ale daceciets uislsleeensetiwale cine 0c: eeis%eie'eis'.6 Olive May 
Bruce Gordon asso és cess cendvecsiauae # sus escent nee vanes Lyonel Watts 
August Behrend ..........200+ Charles Dalton 
Bi ise c¥encite Coane berks ae «+» Harold Vermilye 
DE AIDOR sssesive «eee Russ Whytal 
Mizzi Winckelman - Jane Seymour 
BDU. sucess sevs.ce Donald Hughes 
Frits Winckelman cccossscvccossccsssvsvevtarecossececee John Wray 
a ped I, IL and Il].—The Arndt flat in Vienna. Staged by Robert 
Milton, 


See page 198. 


ARABESQUE 


A musical play by Cloyd Head and Eunice Tietjens; 
music by Ruth White Warfield. Produced by Norman- 
Bel Geddes and Richard Herndon at the National Thea- 
tre, New York, October 20, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


The Water Carrier, Abs ........ CAMERA RRCACS Os cue George Thornton 
Chief Bedouin ccsierecscevsvesacces Peeveesnrvccnseas Jacob Kingsbury 
A Bedouine, from the Desert, Laila .........eceees Hortense Alden 
Tall Bedouin, to Whom Belongs Laila ...........ceceees Boyd Davis 
Old Bedouin: gerssiurecphyrseeecnpigrersadapigeeedad Philip Spector 
Abmed| Ben Tahar. oxscasuensetne cde i caene.nt dinner Curtis Cooksey 
Sheik of Hammam, a Minor Official ........cceceeeeees Bela Lugosi 
The Pearl in a Bed of Oysters, M’na  ..cccecsscececcs Sara Sothern 


The Mother of the Pearl, Mabouba ..,eeeeeeeceers tresses Olive Wost 
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(Gopberamitthii i eiatcteieinioie 0:0 alvin wine cisteic aleinee alata wists airereie's Raphael Kados 
The Sheik’s Mother, Who Would Live in Tunis ......<: Julia Ralph 
TherSheik’s (Sister vss soe a0'v-cc ow ee w aienleichivicet'dsls.c cles Nace Kondo 
DPhexSheikrepAwntyl stoesa cise a onteeas esteem sietsae eae 6 Yetta Malamude 
The Professional Matchmaker, Halima .......+..ee00. Helen Judson 
Thea Caid ofa Na doung ws aasicealeaiede’s siaicsisleesicte « Etienne Girardot 


Staged by Norman-Bel Geddes, 


The Sheik of Hamman, agreeing for policy’s sake 
to marry the beautiful M’Na, who is a “pearl in a bed of 
oysters,” is briefly diverted from his intentions by Laila, 
a sensuous Bedouine, who seduces him in the desert. 
The Sheik’s plans are further upset by Ahmed Ben Tahar, 
an honest youth who was once a playmate of M’Na and 
now wants to marry her. In the contest that follows 
Ahmed Ben Tahar is victorious and M’Na is made happy. 


ANTONIA 


A play in three acts by Melchior Lengyel; adapted by 
Arthur Richman. Produced by Charles Frohman at 
the Empire Theatre, New York, October 20, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


UALR Meee aibiu tian aie Sica/GAiie's sin/hn-v'0.0:0(ps's ve bamiepice ais omnis Heppie Warren 
WARCOMNATICHYEE sicisisicicies ic) isicieis'sieinie(> s's's'esinine nein ee sel Lumsden Hare 
SOs Zee AMaAsBY Wee eicicessilcvinis bisls\s skins Mulale blebintsletiete H. Tyrrell Davis 
AMONG RMR R emaiceaciciclicscicieaice uv vigihivsis san srcieiels Marjorie Rambeau 
MLANGHi ees mnlelalcciclsieis ciel okiciaicivin tessa s.sie ticle bialels aieieice@releiaiacicicts John Shanks 
AE Diipiete erereiuio! sia lele cince o(orcin(ciclaie nis'era’s/s)a sa 6b alsleiele/elninvala/evetate Ruth Hammond 
AY Chambexmaid’: ceccsciccslsscice'sclssis sc eis’ oo waleish Sis siaic Maria Palay 
Mia Varahietilesiocecselcecieetpansa was 00 06 Desescces George Greenberg 
POPalamiovehictincias cinesisiasio cisissinien.esisesdec on eis cmieawer Marion Stephenson 
Bela Kovacsy ...... Ri neiauaiints cela pents Cencccvcceces Philip Merivale 
Plaba etre sierelerects sisiolcaicielecsicaislcidecieisecsieeccsines sts Malcolm Dennison 
RIOUANG) ecehadesiscsioreces siacses'esesepis'c's slcinininislenisicls Harry Plimmer 
BRUUIL) Vatlia Niare WoUcinats sais eee scc.k ek ond eins sa'siecemieel Alexander Szalay 
AV ETORIOOR Novis sisiticicidsiccuiiecweteesaccececestienssinens cunt Sam Sidman 
RUIST LOD oniviee tte c sant etercusscuats sone sccm seemensay Anne Brody 
LO CON OOCCOOO DD EOCUSCGAAT AAT dCneroo conch abada Ilka Chase 
Capt. Pierre Marceau ..ccccccsesccccvccesscsccccs Georges Renavent 
ESTO RS Mas oso nals eiciclle,Uietele vin ei8.oic 10 a:e'a/a/s\0' 8/0 nislolaininiaiaistpieia Mabe! Colcord 
PUOOOT utara Cavelers.c icicles ocoisic oinis o isle eit oc eis.eieleorersie emg vine Lou Turner 
WiiCEre mrarneeas ciieslesaciesAvaKseaee Stephen Kendal, Stanley Rignold 


Acts I and III.—The Garden of Fancsy’s House, Varkony, Near 
Budapest. Act II.—At the ‘‘Bonbonniere,’’ Budapest. Staged by 
the Auther and George Cukor. 


Before Antonia married Vince Fancsy she was a noted 
and popular opera singer in Budapest. After marrying 
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Vince, Antonia becomes the mistress of his farm and for 
ten years never returns to the city. Then the longing 
comes upon her, the lights beckon, and her flapper niece 
begs her to come to town and help straighten out a love 
tangle. In Budapest Antonia meets a couple of old 
lovers, drinks considerable champagne and is ready to 
elope with her niece’s handsome French officer, Cap- 
tain Pierre Marceau, in the morning. But she recon- 
siders and goes back to the farm. 


LUCKY SAM McCARVER 


A play in three acts by Sidney Howard. Produced by 
William A. Brady, Jr. and Dwight Deere Wiman (in 
association with John Cromwell) at the Playhouse, New 
York, October 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


GQOOTZO Fi. Vs we os oleae cde cele deeded eas he's 40 WIEN Kaa Robert Craig 
DOB iirc sds Coneanadun Urs SR UMAD EC AREANER WE? OR R60. be AS Guy Nichols 
QECAr” elton aos o ck UD EET E SERVER DOA DERTOD NEL OW 0,8 60 Charles Tazewell 
Bar Bo Gereey ies ss 5.¥9 5.09 ech a PRROR SY RA ME n Site John Cromwell 
Sergeant Toran iiss cas scacae eevee eveevawres vevses ceed Eric Jewett 
Corinth Lentelly Fh... tirsccteectviela iene apt oar tin ele %ais ia aXarote teresa James H. Bell 
it Set PETE E PEPPER ERT haw Lr Ce Craig Williams 
Dy ye. PENT ss aatieals ada a dae OEM TCE Nb esr oe ere) are Gladys Coburn 
FUL STs on2: ated bh POS VRTOSDAU PD TERA Ne DVO waaetey Philip Leigh 
ALCHIS Elia Oh ss evs ki ees sa ROINT TLR eS RI ew hwe Gerald Hamor 
Garlottd Age Oiisae's'dieientsealee GMa ORicaiuvs le nen ws aaiatele Clare Eames 
Barton Barton o'sicters:e slataercreista et ateutenaiah slg 9 %sie's(sre'e'e\ vivth Austin Fairman 
Montgomery Garside ii... vcuvewenet ves s svete eercrs William Wellford 
ATG FF 0 0 6:9:3555945 cE TO ALERT AR EORA SEC VERT Cs Augusta Haviland 
The Princesa! Stra ccvdsded vada ce eae eee ewes CUss 0 i de peey Hilda Spong 
DEGEEO! Us oie dese VE on vaio vio ww aleegiTNWIARAN NG Niale'o-so-aoiete George Piani 
Carter “Ashio® ius i0x5s 150 eve eee ON ED ID ee 66 Montague Rutherford 
Taddor Raeb uly’ tiv ccd cacdstee Ge erkeotsrnenctaeveese ous Lew Martin 
Miriata Hele rir. skcciveved dea pheees Crend onte bse ue een Rose Hobert 
UP OMA’ Peas STEN: CeRRON EEREAC USSR ID F048.0 ved teed bs Philip Leigh 


Act I.—The House Manager's Office of the Club ‘Tuileries, New 
York. Act II.—Sam McCarver’s Apartment on Park Avenuee. Act 
11l.—The Palazzo Stra in Venice. An Upper West Side Apartment, 
New York. Staged by Sidney Howard. 


Sam McCarver, having risen from lowly beginnings as 
barkeeper and Turkish bath rubber, is now the proprie- 
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tor of a society night club. A frequent visitor is Car- 
lotta Ashe, representing the frayed end of a family of 
American aristocrats. Carlotta is restless, Sam is in 
love with her and ambitious to complete his social 
climb. Carlotta marries Sam soon after he helps her 
out of a nasty mess her drunken party gets into in his 
club on New Year’s eve. But she finds she can’t improve 
Sam much and he is soon disgusted with her set of 
parasites. They separate a year later and Carlotta sinks. 
She is being kept by a society bounder and dies of heart 
disease the night Sam calls to offer her an allowance. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


A play in five acts by Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(version follows closely after play prepared by late 
Augustin Daly). Produced by Hubert Druce and Wil- 
liam Streett, at the Little Theatre, New York, October 
22, 1925, 


Cast of characters — 


Dady) Sneerwelli’ ee ecicc.sccvcceec Soo CO bauicn udeeereictan Beatrice Terry 
AKO D haere othe atass leche acc cis cilceee's cee een comtewce ann: Joaquin Souther 
Daddy. Sneerwellia Servant ss sscecese oi tev ciclo cspaniccenes Tom Pace 
VOSEDU-OUMACE enh cocledd ceveesscevacuntecuaeuae Frederick G. Lewis 


DEG E IAI a aretsivigic' bth. olh't bw ’ainie'sie:0 oia'e rvieielio-60.e%9,s/xninaYvN ea maresle Nora Stirling 


Mrs. Candour .» Florence Edney 
. John H. Brewer 


Crabtree ......... ne 

Sir Benjamin Backbite Claud Allister 
Lady Teazle ....... .. Mrs. Insull 
Sir Peter Teazle ..... Hubert Druce 
Lady Teazle’s Servant ... Kirk Ames 
Rowley 6 cccasvinssestic Clifford Walker 
Sir Oliver Surface .. Sydney Paxton 
DAOEOM 4 6 op cgsis\s\an's hie €0.0(6 ah. 4)'0 siua'v 016,00 5.0 0.hhn ss .. Max Montesole 
SRLIDD Wes a Wit a tiets sinle AU SIU Cae «5.0 cle Sects 6 vidblerste tetas cees David Belbridge 
CHAP ea SUTTACOD cecanebos «dean bscectervaddnues ends Wilfrid Seagram 
Garsiess (With SOND) “tts ccccessctee sconces amanae Charles Romano 
Sie FIGIT UUMBSED « os 160s 5b Neo vivian s 5 bine Suen eee Dwight George 
DGSCUI LE DOLVANG rev inictertins se a0 ei a <jadioy © 0 Slates mais xine James G. Morton 


Act I.—At Lady Sneerwell’s House. Act 1l.—At Sir Peter Teazle’s 
House. Act III.—At Charles Surface’s House. Act IV.—At Joseph 
Surface’s House. Act V.—At Sir Peter Teazle’s House. Staged 
by Hubert Druce. 


The production of the play employed by Mrs, Insull 


y 
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in her revival of the Sheridan classic in Chicago, by 


means of which she raised something more than $100,000 
for charity in two weeks. 


EASY COME, EASY GO 
A farce in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by 
Lewis and Gordon (in association with Sam H. Harris) 
at the Cohan Theatre, New York, October 26, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mortimer Quale ..........+0 Usecdstsecuvese ehuacees Edward Arnold 
Horace Winfield ........seseeeee «+» Neil O'Malley 
Pullman Porter .........++ «» Jules Bennett 
Dick. Tain: feessictads ++. Otto Kruger 
Jim Bailey Victor Moore 
Tom Nash . . Edwin Walter 


Mrs. Masters Harriett Marlotte 


Alma Borden cic sicns viostiv svc nsdnvnaecnce cocatnccccades Betty Garde 
Harvey Borden 2.2.0. csevesssceses Waleet's.'eclevcat te John Bingham 
Walcott Masters .....ssccccccccccsecccnesccescces Frank W. Taylor 
Ads Kay Sercvsnevasantnnsaeh enn ehegvaded aa saciedes Vaughn DeLeath 
Dr. COG. csccvennc sain sss ssaeesevnessheneseerescccinee Jefferson Hall 
Barbara Tuale ..ccccanssscrescdececsecveviccressceses Mary Halliday 
Dr. Jasper socsscccccccvccccccncecsecceesscvesrecvce Edwin Maxwell 
MOly  .cdswedvecccseccspecctoceesevevessevntstcwess Nan Sunderland 
Shadow Martin ..cccsaccccctseasseccecsrececoesccedecss John Irwin 


Act I.—Scene 1—Smoking Compartment of a Parlor Car. Scene 
2—The Rest Room of Dr. Jasper’s Health Farm. Act Il.—The Same. 
Act III.—The Italian Courtyard at Dr. Jasper’s. Staged by Priestly 
Morrison. 


Dick Train and Jim Bailey, Jim a professional crook 
and Dick his accidental pal, rob a bank in a midwest 
town and try to make their getaway aboard a Pullman. 
Here they meet two nerve cases headed for a health 
farm that is shut off from the world. They decide to 
hide out at the farm and for thirty-six fi stia their 
adventures are comic and exciting. Love for a pretty 
inmate pulls Dick back from his contemplated life of 
crime and Jim is at least temporarily stopped. 
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THE MAN WITH A LOAD OF MISCHIEF 


A play in three acts by Ashley Dukes. Produced by 
Lee Shubert at the Ritz Theatre, New York, October 26, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


APUAAV Oa a haciiecs © seis ceevbiees ueeecicerismnicscs Ce Ruth Chatterton 
Flora Mallia catoniecisles siieinielees cece seveeeusiisel sewinp vice Bertha Mann 
AUNDDIemani mist <cirisieie's visie ic's ees ecine Seisiele 6 sie viva cise sisie Robert Loraine 
Fila Mania cerealinicnies sis ciecioteice sociesGenesieamaeirce aanacne Ralpb Forbes 
AD BAKO Per i vei ceccsvecvsnsieveseecadehupeccnenuven A. G. Andrews 
BGG WeOe ce cacibcias 40s cisess0 nak eeahaeneaeen cnn ann See Jessie Ralph 


Acts I, II and III.—A Room in a Wayside Inn. On the Road from 
Bath. Early Part of 19th Century. 

A Lady, deserting her princely keeper at two in the 
morning, after he has devoted the night to gambling at 
Bath, suffers a breakdown on the road and is rescued 
by a Noble who, in fact, is following her. The Lady, 
the Noble, her Maid and his Man, seek shelter in an 
inn called “The Man With a Load of Mischief.” 
Herein the Lady and the Noble sup together and come to 
dislike each other heartily. In which extremity the 
Noble comforts himself with the Maid while Milady 
turns to the Man and finds him of such superior quality 
as a companion that she rides away with him next day, 
leaving the Noble to explain to the pursuing Prince. 


THE CITY CHAP 


A musical comedy in two acts, adapted from “The For- 
tune Hunter” by Winchell Smith. Music by Jerome 
Kern; libretto by James Montgomery; lyrics by Anne 
Caldwell. Produced by Charles Dillingham at the Lib- 
erty Theatre, New York, October 26, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Robbine cccccccccccsicticcvessideveciesses cevceeveccucon Fred Lennox 
Grace Bartlett vsisvccccccccccvccecscccncscceessescessonce Irene Dunn 
Stephen Kellogg .crvcscescccccccccsccteccesesveses John Rutherford 


INSEEEHIM ORM IT Ris Tera tees eects cccstets ous Richard (Skeet) Gallagher 
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Telling the familiar “Fortune Hunter” 
Duncan, “who, being broke and discouraged, goes to the 
small town of Radford representing a backer who expects 
him to win an heiress with his city ways and snappy 
Nat falls in love with Betty, the druggist’s 
daughter, but is not permitted to marry her until the last 


clothes. 


act, 


A comedy in three acts by John Van Druten. 
duced under the direction of George C. Tyler and Basil 
Dean at the Belmont Theatre, New York, November 2, 
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Pote ...iseddeeccontencubd pose: dubsenanarpean aaah Robert O’Connor 
Watty ccccecrcccccccccecscvcenscccccessceesesesseccns Eddie Girard 
Betty Graham PORE ry ork ee Phyllis Cleveland 
Tracey Tanner ..seeceeeececserseeeseeeeerenses Francis X. Donegan 
ANGiO cecccccccsscccecessssceesessnansenvenateesenecerss Mary Jane 
Blinkey Lockwood ...eeeseveeee cree ee rte eeeeeeeneenes Frank Doane 
Roland Barnett ...cscevceeeccccceceecetertseeeenes Hansford Wilson 
Sam Graham vcccccvcccsieccioscccciecs vmunstatiereutes Charles Abbe 
George Spelvin ..ccccccecceccerencesteeeseaeeseeseees George Raft 
Josie Lockwood vessccccccccccscccccncccrssesssereenes Ina Williams 
Miss Sperry .cs.cccocscccevcncsecrerccccasevergeece Helyn Eby Rock 
Pearl ssacneasncuaie Se sie tiha ce Cadre ga Wengeerr aiiese ne geeee Pearl Eaton 
Betty ..ccccoccsccscccscccesssvesssccscesersesscvncs Betty Compton 


106—Graham’s Drug spt Radford. ‘Act Ii. —Graham’s Drug 
Store—Miss Bartlett’s Private Car—Ballroom in Miss Bartlett’s 
House. Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


when he can explain all. 


YOUNG WOODLEY 


1925. 


Cast of characters — 
CODe «0s dsv cen scssens ans ooeenaeie AT EOE Te George Walcott 
Wining ii wield eve c ecu re rane eeccecccevcoes Geoffrey John Harwood 
DSO. oP ea aatts.s sn cape eee ecccccvce pidepanedebun Edward Crandall 
Milner” W7scshs .cceusets can seee oovccceccccces evcewoens John Gerard 
Woodley see Ca Sea Meh pee recta Padeabeurdchecaskvahen Glenn Hunter 
Luura Simmons ....seseeeceeeeceeeecees Vena eoasiaee Helen Gahagan 
Simmons eee eee eee Herbert Bunston 
Parloucmaid) cians seeds cnahs Ane eaRsh VALORY + 60 OER ed a Rae Esther Bell 
Myr, Woodley “wei vercvasnaetenenereethaserese: iccurce Grant Stewart 


Acts I and III.—The Prefect’s Room, Mallowhurst Sct * 
land. Act Il.—Mrs. Simmons’ Drawing Room, aT salen 


See page 306. 


story of Nat 


Pro- 
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PRINCESS FLAVIA 


A musical version, in three acts, of Anthony Hope’s 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” Book and lyrics by Harry B. 
Smith; music by Sigmund Romberg; produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Century Theatre, New York, 
November 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Rudolf Rassendyl and Rudolf, Crown Prince of Ruritania, 
Harry Welchman 


General Sapt: sicicccp sidccens ts esp boeaceoss seeeeeee William Pringle 
Rupertof Hentzau  .iseccceccses Ccevsrencccvetesaececes John Clarke 
Franz Teppich, Major Domo ples esos Welles ceaence William Danforth 
Lieut. Fritz von Tarlenheim ....... ; James Marshall 
Gilbert Bertrand ...... Bop .. Alois Havrilla 
Michael, Duke of Strelsau Douglass R. Dumbrille 
Detchard Joseph Toner 


De Gautet «s.. Earle Lee 


Bersomin, Gens peter +e alae WA lb'o 0. dlel eis Slevoe eis iki &ciele Dudley Marwick 
Waldhor we wcwractox seh cast ees cuese Bn Soe sisieve-Sidre Phil Darby 
Star: “Garcsenveesees aieieiaiveiene ete Deieee ne piehvisleiciaisinies . Edmund Ruffner 
IWiarSior cis sisters atalsscieinvs alate paste ahha Veccsereecceseure @OSeph C. Spurin 
Baubarcecsess ss veloc Swewwes vuslncresetevece Pee as «++ William Moore 
Meller ..... sihisisislelele le iste RhSW Ch SAWS ach SU SOERSRARSRA SENT Donald Lee 
IPNINGESSTRIRVIN’ scicicisers cesses Deloisarebosleetee weenie . Evelyn Herbert 
Gg Me iainiein cae vinoidivla’s wiarersisere Soja eielolalulerelatelstetetmtaveye - Margaret Breen 
Antoinette de Mauban ......scccccccscccssseeeseees Felicia Drenova 
Sophie, Frau Teppich ........ sleeve cot ee ciasacs® onl Maude Odell 
Charlottaqevene ccc 05 Sewies nae sess ocanes@eaee cates «+. Lucille Arnold 
PVARRUMMatatS er sisil 16 Fie\e's|s]e(sse\cis.eje"s sin’s.0\e Se RAN ap RRR ARS «+. Miriam Lax 
Bar baray Wcrrattiy aisle /oterlsistess\sicrorevers ain: shoTaeinieiewieiaivinin- eb Wietee@ Jessie Bradley 
GallG Pisuctomenn mectvcae saws daisies alsipre Rsinle wigipiete winteheiee Sonia Veskova 
PDCEOSA Mea Wie eile Hies alos bivio sv e's00 eee wee arelolerermiorevetare Ethel Louise Wright 
RETINA is fe eno c'S Wolo o Gi js eis ioreinins 440: euepeeecnacsebsusdeuse Lilian Baker 
IMIBEIO core tars jats (olclalosu a sivas eis ais (o/u10/0 [ofeiule efn/ninlefutetnievatatalels Marjorie May 
Helene —<cciss ve Hoste wesc Helen Frederic 
Blanche Byrdeatta Evans 
Rena .. Louise Fraer 
Damm ik vcevessers. “ «+. Maria Laval 
Lieut. Blindenhoff aide conrnaneenens s eeeeeessses George Harold 
Capt. Strohman ....... Ricleh sient le araiorare% sa WNlele ereinreie ret Herbert Goff 
COE Co ke BOSE ER COCOOOO em a Sigtorwre a\e\e\stetntesicrerate Eugene Scudder 
ROK Cy iaiae or euccieteoisis site eres sielse ers‘ .v ele sieie sietetnieis era Dudley Marwick 
Marehial WMO mbGn <cic.ds:sis.ccts-s cee cues sie vscceuscawiawee Edmund Ruffner 
SOMGE PONCHO) oicisis ccnisicwiv iis is.0 evele'sieiesis\eiaeieldenwrste Joseph C. Spurin 
Lord Topham ......0..00 Paty wardrareraleiese¥e\e'eulean cate Meee eres Earle Lee 
PrinceaP Ee Geleteiny » oie. ciiicin.t 06 hen teen c% cen seenesaaecee’ Stella Shiel 
META OOP OE te © s/crainhaleva/cisinvo si cinfstw'vieres“areve orefola'eiatafntotetetetate Dudley Marwick 
WORSE Ae sve ved ay sicipis, Veena gan vvnane veceeee wisbtek Nive. Alois Havrilla 
Cardinal Oipeiten saves siscwustsxevebsovevtesnate tease suens Donald Lee 


Act I—In the Forest of Zenda. Act II.—The Palace of Strelsau. 
Act III.—The Armory of Zenda Castle—An Open Space in the For- 
est Near Zenda. Staged by Mr. J. J. Shubert. 


The Zenda romance followed closely. Rudolph Ras- 
sendyl, loafing through Zenda forest, is mistaken for 
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Prince Rudolph of Ruritania and prevailed upon, when 
the Prince becomes sodden, to substitute for his high- 
ness at the coronation proceedings next day. The Prin- 
cess Flavia, back from a continental tour, falls in love 
with the substitute prince and he with her, but in the 
end they make the great sacrifice and Rassendyl goes 
back to London. 


THE CAROLINIAN 


A play in three acts by Rafael Sabatini and J. Harold 
Terry. Produced by Charles L. Wagner at the Sam H. 
Harris Theatre, New York, November 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mre.i Brewton) ..2s+5.une bens swene ... Helen Chisholm 
Mrs Ralph Izard Valerie Petrie 
Major Sykes .. Norman Cannon 
Ralph Izard ..... John Maroney 
Captain Davenant . Edward Lester 
Colonel Harvey Cosmo Bellew 
Sir James Gaspard (President of H. M. Council of Carolina), 


Charles Esdale 
Lady.Gaspard .vesccanenncvndapewnaans sues * 


Maina cainios Agnes Atherton 
Captain Manderville 


...» Reginald Owen 
Andrew Carey .... Charles Warburton 
Myrtle Carey 


Martha-Bryan Allen 
John Rutledge. . » ¢s020v90905ceWnasweriner 664.0000: e Arthur Forrest 
William Moultrie (Colonel of the South Carolina Militia), 

Edwin Mordant 


Lord William Campbell .<sccsanesie e's 006.00.0:000010.00905 Guy Standing 
Lady William Campbell .......+.+- Ueweevcveres Elizabeth Stevenson 
Harry Latimer ocircircccsceerasnentecveceassivecicsce Sidney Blackmer 
MIAMIDAl iid s cok pescensaeoeier paeeeseessecccccccsoce Murray Bennett 
BE s ST ROV OL ails os hsm da akeelen pees LAD FG Ori ne c0 ascent John Storm 
Captatee Leen. s creck canto he Resa he tapas via) seas Paul Martin 
Lieutenant Shubrick ..........0++ Wevegseredecsacet.vevge David Owen 
Eaten Da tirenscl,» «07 cov.s ont ss epee ee cae 6 oe vinih.h iieald Walker Moore 
Captain Shenstone ......sccccoccscecevevcsevers Robert Montgomery 
Andre Randolph ..rccvcoseesssecve FRE Vaconee eee nares Pierre Mario 
Sarah Custer) sa »s50cassGsaweres Peete <onsr.s tous Vivien Kellems 
Loomis (Carter). «s.000rcevsrbannseeemanveleesalss.e yw Winifred Spear 
FORM LOWS asc s:05.5.cu cae saaeeee New OWN seh esis hen) Joseph Mitchell 


Acts I, II and III.—Spacious Hall Adjoining the Grand Assembly 
Room of Charles Town. Staged by Hamilton McFadden, 


In Charles Town, in 1774, Harry Latimer is the most 
active of the potential rebels, frankly defying King 
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George and all his emissaries. Secretly he marries 
Myrtle Carey, pretty daughter of the Colonial governor, 
which complicates his position in 1779, after he has 
become an officer in Washington’s army. At one point 
little Mrs. Latimer is accused of being a spy and Harry’s 
own loyalty is questioned at a court-martial. He is con- 
vinced, for a time, of his wife’s duplicity, but later both 
are cleared and love reigns. 


FLORIDA GIRL 


A musical comedy. Music by Milton Suskind; book 
and lyrics by Paul Porter, Benjamin Hapgood Burt and 
William A. Grew. Produced by Earl Carroll at the 
Lyric Theatre, New York, November 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


StAvlOMM asters ystetelsisierevare’ cre’ ovelerel e's vo eleretn’niererevolacateteressi bina she Jack Fisher 
TERY EE Od od SOCEM CSE ICE ICGOC ISOC OOCE GRD Thomas Herbert 
PirstaPontere on petics class sie sNistr cE cee bieie ne ceticete tres Kenneth Curry 
NECOndeRorton mantemacccewes sv since mc aie/en eivialeieic cls Kenneth Haviland 
HoraGen Bia ganic slsiam)cis.sa/ara sis a s:icpisiovere te eals's’s siely James S. Barrett 
Make eee iccdaal sive tema: vs dhot sows coe beateueietdnns Parker Fennelly 
ICBC E CE ARNIE Wintec nati bins <6 bik ers,9 Sih shins apdhnal Tuga cusnia em iale Irving Beebe 
Hop Morgan, alias Edwards ...ccccccccesvedcececces William Foran 
MS GULY saeadereisrals a eratetetn o's .<\ eta urninye tv os:0).6;016) se 0 0 hele ld ini ofuseteluisiefam Nellie Breen 
IWalin Gra seMcamnectticicise sis cic'e's ck es 6 sinisinis's/slaeioisearcitestere Jack Norton 
Made. Tantei’ piste » siiclels de.ck's'tme ote skies @pbmat ccna Ns,s ale Allyn King 
BONGT Bais cco Ruma secon e teing erie. 00 Re ecb 's vanes Sea ss Lester Allen 
Al Socrates, Jimmy Plato, Harry Aristotle ...... The Ritz Brothers 
INGtaliG was rceiatciels cin acchinieiow omic sjebia's Aidibials 0.4.aus eceinahrs © Gertrude Lemmon 
DaPUROM aa etskinee cil tesco acct teen tse sem csieeeie e 4 si0 Vivienne Segal 
DMREGOUR) Ses oc Sb Ea oibla.« 40a os PewhinkNS SOs Gis ciawees Jeannette Gilmore 
WW GORL OV” wislcerlelan in ceiinins sins s0ie si8.0:8 olso0 a(6.c'O.nlaoseieniae'elss Nina Penn 
WMAAEIO! Petteretatevets sere tale \e-aluleterale;a « win h c/vic'n.4eloivlele'e vclciciniase sas Hope Vernon 
GTOLOTY, cnesbin ites scscqusesiceceest cheats Chester Fredericks 
Chocalkte ec wforswectveteetssueses we Arthur Bryson 


Strappy Jones 

-» Gracella 
+++ Theodor 
Anally Pupp 


Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


Daphne, visiting the Bantams in Coral Gables, loses 
a green slipper which is plucked from her foot as she is 
ascending the station stairs. In the heel of the slipper 
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there are smuggled diamonds, though Daphne doesn’t 
know that. For two acts the slipper is chased here and 
there, with every one afraid to be caught with it. It is 
finally restored or something, and Daphne takes to 
singing duets regular with Henry Elkins. 


LAFF THAT OFF 
A comedy in three acts by Don Mullally. Produced 
by Earl Carroll at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Robt. Elton Morse, ‘‘Remorse”? ..cccsccecsseseees Thomas W. Ross 
Arthur Lindau os. sectvccvissennccsiecedsnowdcccnsa Norval Keedwell 
Mrs. Connelly ..cscssccccsestecctsgeccesecssessesveced Hattie Foley 


Leo Mitchell 2... .0c<ssvenvenensanas «++. Alan Bunce 
Emmy, ‘“‘Mopupus”’ .. .» Pauline Drake 
Peggy Bryant ....... .. Shirley Booth 
Mikes: Connelly ijcc's ow aicivn dis n ORG W Oe Aaa lan elelen dies Wyrley Birch 

Acts I, Il and IIl.—Living Room of Bachelor Apartment, Occupied 
by Three Boys. Staged by Roy Walling. 


Leo Mitchell, keeping house with two pals, Robert 
Morse and Arthur Lindau, brings Peggy Bryant home 
the night he knows the other boys have gone fishing. 
He has picked Peggy up in the park, but she is not that 
kind of a girl, really. She is just broke and desperate. 
So the three boys adopt her as a sister, she cooks their 
meals and all is as it should be until, disappointed 
because Leo doesn’t love her and the other two do, 
Peggy borrows the trinity’s savings and beats it. Two 
years later she is back on Christmas eve with a fur coat 
and a career all started. And Leo, the dumbhead, finally 
realizes that he loves her. 
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WHITE GOLD © 


A play in four acts by J. Palmer Parsons. Produced 
by Sherfield Play-Producing Corp. at the Lenox Little 
Theatre, New York, November 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


SCO LA GGU MIRO Le ieV cs scs bss dans cee Seen Gael Vacs eanc ae Iseth Munro 
Ab FORGE Aacwese cessatwaccescecsbnasiecoccngeeesee William Podmore 
Pll POrReneiras ca uscdn snes se Linas’ ee penne sed Percy Baverstock 
RICE SLCHOMIGN ockivcc csc tees catevcceusebeenceseaatse Edward Farrell 
JCADLSLOACIMAN Wasi s/clsslecisiss <ic'esieses sos ones cusewrecais Grace Carlyle 
Barney” ceescs Daeinies eis tie ae Ueisia.cisisis|s poinibiams eie sir eine sre Kenneth Miner 
ealigpBancrortiiers cies tins tacts os 80.070. ctbiabiate ea dhe selec Robert Noble 
RY DDOTISIEG hoc wEG se aig'eis sce cib.s.9.2s ev pics suNaeios ne ¢ san Major Doyle 


Acts I, II, III and IV.—Sheep Station in North Central Queens- 
land, Australia. Staged by Walter Hartwig. 


Jean Steadman, a bride, approaching life at her hus- 
band’s sheep station in Australia with enthusiasm, 
breaks under the strain of continued drought and misery 
and fights desperately against a desire to return to civili- 
zation with Leslie Bancroft. A rain that threatens per- 
sistently through three acts finally breaks the tension and 
everything is saved. 


ADAM SOLITAIRE 
A play in three acts by Em Jo Basshe. Produced by 


Provincetown Players at the Provincetown Playhouse, 


New York, November 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


VOM SCAMOL Petuics visicnd ec sniciscialev.ceo.00cieelasinlslaaictns ce Robert Lynn 
ALICG cerciecaw sewbeedviecis MK cusses abiees euceisce tress ceinne Clifford Sellers 
AMGE Miinnlas 6 esti ce Geek et edcscuvebvrceocastescee Eda Heinemann 
Mother of the Bridegroom .......csecceereesesceecncs Alice Chapin 
MBG AUGER” Cin chines acces Seeds See seeeeNesenseenne’s Harold McGee 
The President cov. vei sniaes's oe cesav ed Hess eee resmncesien Hugh Kidder 
DIZOL caw ewarets sie S clue see SxGie vis chee stones beets ome Walter Kumme 
SAY F'OXtOWG ROLIOW Metiks svcd ais ca dewelncecens abe onitice Ernita Lascelles 
ADGCtOr 6 tage ansidivenc sax Neck os ine.c 600 00 an'ts.0h.c.s,055 Staniey Howlett 
The Telescope Man ......ccccocecvcccccecssceseccsses John Huston 
Bill Be siadelascey ee eenls shania aia dina cence Gvov cde esadutin sas, Joseph Thayer 
Dal ideacecs cs MEM MEUAT ST CWE St vine os VegReseDS CORE S. Iden Thompson 


RYAUK ve utisd cies se taievieb),0 we see Seeccdcvencihcsmtiopeenee Paul Clare 
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An Elderly Man .....eeeeee BAR Oe Cnieaeganehcakine Walter Kumme 
A Young Man ..cccocscccccccccccccscsccsvccsccceseses J. C. Ritter 
A. Girl: 2 ccracienanetalellccecass tein sumaeneneaseete a yevi66 « Jean Powers 
APoliceman <cchicocscccbeccancuccemeceesebeceeca mye Lester Boyd 
A Pricst (ei ich dius vaceee cate CeveaugekMneshnan sta’ oi 06 Marlyn Brown 
Vaudeville Actor -..cscccvscccccccccecvescessccs S. Iden Thompson 
Vaudeville Actress ....cccsscccccceccecccceccssecece Louise Bradley 
Theatre Manager ....scccsscveccccceccccseseressersees Hugh Kidder 


Staged by Stanley Howlett. 


The night John Stafford married Alice, John’s Aunt 
Minnie, who was something of a fanatic, read his fate out 
of a fortune-telling book and predicted, with squeals and 
erimaces, that many unfortunate adventures would over- 
take him. And they did—in his excited imagination. 
He died a dozen deaths and suffered almost as much as 
his audience. Then he died in fact and was released. 


THE MASTER BUILDER 


A play in three acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, November 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Knnt Brovile). cco020¢8 phcaveanues qeeasVebuccccdevras Sydney Machet 
Ragnar Brovik ave cevcceecesnens J. Warren Sterling 
Kaia Fosli ....... «+. Ruth Wilton 
Halvard Solness ... Egon Brecher 
Aline Solness Cecelia Radcliffe 
Doctor Herdal William Raymond 
Hilda Wangel ........seseeseeeeeees ..» Eva Le Gallienne 
TAGlIO€ “once chsc an .. Mary Tupper Jones, Beatrice De Neergaard 

Acts I and Il.—Solness’s Study. Act III.—On the Terrace. 
Directed by Eva Le Gallienne. 


To the home of Halvard Solness, architect and builder, 
comes Hilda Wangel to remind him that ten years before, 
when he had climbed to the weather vane of the church 
he was building in her village, and she had cheered him, 
he kissed her and promised to make her a princess in 
ten years. She finds Solness moody and afraid of 
life, of the onrushing generation, of his own ego. And 
she drags him from his mood and inspires him again 
with confidence and hope, until he climbs again to the 
heights of a new steeple. He falls to his death, but his 
soul has been freed. 
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Shakespeare’s tragedy in modern dress. Produced by 
Horace Liveright at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
November 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Claudius, King of Denmark ......ceeccecscceceses Charles Waldron 
Biamaletimcartsrareeinters aieisistsjsie stare 5! oieigieie( isles a¥leva(e ccs oli oleisienin Basil Sydney 
PGIOMIGR Giicauyacs sinew ches'ss cevivoscds as ae reenee cane Ernest Lawford 
TROPAULO Ma socche ches ys si svcd nccbasevsiessencackvantes Percy Waram 
EQOCLOR Gs hia eiiee 6s vnlinivbon veces ce pabaabeseescsase Stafford Dickins 
POSORCERDI Ee var aic es cain set a viene biecee tek gals dees pSlenen ant Harry Green 
Gutldenaternmmersn cise s sis aic\c'elnsc ss soe e/nees wulesineiciea » Lawrence Tulloch 
GEIST. peal ah gu einsiceiscs sensoccuvecuvenevents.cjesch<ite James Meighan 
APTOS Me aiehlacineciciesss v.00 soe vsie'e sec edecenesule ebeeie Julian Greer 
DIATOOUGE Sede taisintiisen sce oki <'eh,owt aceon acaaueisas ci Gordon Standing 
Beriiandourarhietin sic onde.csscsmevecceceagesdvecsicah tone John Burr 
BYANCi6C0, Vaccecciccice coos tes ce cst eccesvesvceevbec seis Elmer Cornell 
WivS PE IAVOl ss aiie’ cee Sante erveCe eee Cont sea anadune Herbert Ranson 
Second Player) seisscs.cccvctcvevccencceeccvvccvevcens Elmer Cornell 
irate GIave Digger Us civisaies ¢ oc vewe'siacluciqutiseee s aitie.« Walter Kingsford 
Second Grave Digger .....ccccssccccvcsccccccenccéecssse John Burr 
ANGaptalinice tciccisactesisi « civecksclesnes@eleeslececensiae Bernard Savage 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father ......ccccecccsccvcscccce Herbert Ranson 
Gertrude, Queen of Denmark ...cceeeseeeeeeceess Adrienne Morrison 
Opheliawiccwctece css ciccccie cassocesevecnee se pelcvieee Helen Chandler 
PIRVOr OUCO a ore tieiiss os ai.6 esc vc eeielew ss ve sams vee Katharine Francis 


Staged by James Light. 


The first American production of the Shakespearian 
tragedy in modern dress. Denmark’s court is pre- 
sented as such a gathering as might assemble at any 
present-day function, the ghost scenes being played on 
what appeared to be a terrace at Newport, and Polonius 
being shot neatly through the arras with a one-man 
automatic. Hamlet was at all times accoutered as a 
young man about town whose taste in dress was faultless 
according to the fashions of the time. 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY 


A comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Pro- 
duced by Charles Dillingham at the Fulton Theatre, New 
York, November 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
CHACIOG. vepwasscbecseN he kvnvesdnucocccun cess coduees A. E. Matthews 
George ...--6 SSphacehucrtocan pevecepecgueteauedess aes Alfred Ayre 
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Lady Joan Houghton ......+++ a Sees aediiviseieendclemmelcee Nancy Ryan 
Willie Wynton ....... iereeeisle Se eieielere BARS umes riiele Lionel. Pape 
Lady Mary Sindley ..e.-seeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeerees Audrey Thompson 
Maria ccccccccvscccccccccsssecescesencecessssecccsewees Helen Haye 
Mrs. Wynton .....cccvcscccecccccvcccvesccccssccsce Mabel Buckley 
Lord Arthur Dilling .....ceeessecceceeecsecess .. Roland Young 
Lord) Elton essistsacsaciccewones Sixces Felix Aylmer 
Mra. Cheyney ...csccceccccveccncvceucvevccsescccsecscre Ina Claire 
Mrs. Webley .cccisieccccsesdscee . Winifred Harris 
William ....cccsscnccunce . Henry Mowbray 
Jim wsaccvcsndasduse cena : Edwin Taylor 
ROPSKML veraxtccdeuqesni MeSAC cee esCene RNs ceeTs «6 Leslie Palmer 


Act I.—Drawing Room in Mrs. Cheyney’s House at Goring, 
England. Act Il.—A Room in Mrs. Webley’s Country House— 
Mrs. Webley’s Bedroom. Act III.—On the Veranda. Staged by 
Winchell Smith. 


See page 243. 


LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 


A play in prologue and two acts by Edmond Rostand; 
translated by Sidney Howard. Produced by Kenneth 
Macgowan, Robert E. Jones and Eugene O’Neill at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, November 9, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Doe Just vri0 cee teas euiseen ves Ae i Se Stanley Logan 
The Statue of the Commander ...ccccocseceecscececs Henry O'Neill 
Sganarelle ........ Csbacaes aneh COMES RASA RO0 CNS 4.04.00 0:05¢ Edgar Stehli 
WH DEVI Mieecerecataeedaweeune’ eebaun clea cvansects Augustin Duncan 
The White Shadow .......+. pRevee ean Sane Violet Kemble Cooper 
The, Panper viscvccecsacaas ATTA Coie Pe ere Ralph Benzies 


The Prologue is Laid in Spain. The First and Second Acts in 
Venice. Staged by Robert Milton. 


THE PILGRIMAGE 
By Cuaries Vitprac 
Translated by Sigourney Thayer 


Cast of characters — 


Denise 


CAM o ov eesnecheRer EMDETUSOCOVUMEREENOCOCVELE NES Betty Linley 
Uncle Edouard Desavesnes ++ Augustin Duncan 
Madame Dentin ..........- Mrs. Frank I, Frayne 
Henriette | ices nsaacac ss eceatevrer 1 ahicannm ends Helemka Adamowska 


The scene is laid in a small town in the Provinces of France. 


Don Juan, standing at the brink of hell, pleads with 
Satan for another ten years on earth in which to show 
just how complete a success it is possible for an art- 
fully wicked man to be. Satan agrees. Ten years later, 
the last night of the extension, the great lover is waiting, 
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proud of his record. Satan appears in the guise of Pol- 
ichinelle, calls Juan to account, exposes him as a brag- 
gart, and summons his thousand and one women friends 
to laugh him out of countenance. 


NAUGHTY CINDERELLA 


A farce in three acts by Avery Hopwood (from the 
French of Rene Peter and Henri Falk). Produced by 
Charles Frohman (in association with E. Ray Goetz) at 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York, November 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Gerald Gray Henry Kendall 
Jacques accsowsnce ee + Marcel Rousselle 
Claire Fenton .... ... Evelyn Gosnell 
Bunny West os «+++ John Deverell 
(LHGMmEsrMOULOne cme mectc cee cacec cur eae senecietenect Orlando Daly 
SFOMIRIN@URPVOISION © cc's s'c'n's s 0 0's ant us SAcna au aic@s wee Irene Bordoni 
GReUChGmTRONSGIG: Jos s's00cccescsvagecet anemones ees? Adele Windsor 
KO ra millssniithorr cine ce se tiniotec 6 ce sre eens smuteesiiias Nat Pendleton 
AN italian FOLCeMam! | sx\sles satin ss cola ale Ge elesisis osielelsiwelnte Alfred Ima 


Act I.—Gerald Gray’s Apartment, in Paris. Acts II and III.— 
An Apartment in a Hotel at the Lido, Venice. Staged by W. H. 
Gilmore, 

Germaine Leverrier accepts a position as traveling sec- 
retary to Gerald Gray, who is in love with Claire Fenton 
and wants to be near her without exciting the suspicions 
of her husband. With Germaine along, pretending to be 
everything to him she should not be, Claire’s husband 
will not suspect his flirtatious wife. In Venice, however, 
with most of the men curious about the furnishings of 
Germaine’s bedroom, there are complications which 
result finally in Gerald’s discovery that he loves Ger- 
maine instead of Claire. 


CANDIDA 


A revival of the play in three acts by Bernard Shaw. 
Revived by the Actors’ Theatre at the Comedy Theatre, 
New York, November 9, 1925. 
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Cast of characters — 
Miss Proserpine Garnett 
Rev. Jemes Mavor Morell ...seeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeree 


Rev. Alexander Mill 


Mr. Burgess ....++++- 
Candida .sccscccceass 


Eugene Marchbanks 


errr r errr errr eee ee) 
ee wee ee reese rerseerresesesseseseee 
seer w cece eeeseesesesesereees 


sere merce rereresreneeeeeeeseses 


Sees oh sivaewne dec caceteeiiontes's? elen Tilden 
Harry C. Browne 
Frank Henderson 
Richie Ling 


Morgan Farley 


Acts I, IL and III.—Vicarage of St. Dominick’s, Victoria Park, 
London. Staged by Dudley Digges. 


CHARLOT REVUE, 1926 


A revue in two acts. Produced by Arch Selwyn at the 
Selwyn Theatre, New York, November 10, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Beatrice Lillie 
Gertrude Lawrence 
Betty Stockfeld 
Jill Williams 
Phyllis Austen 
Hazel Wynne 


Jack Buchanan 
Douglas Furber 
Fenner Irving 
Eric Fawsett 
Hugh Sinclair 
George Pughe 


Staged by Jack Buchanan. 


THE OFFENSE 


A play in three acts by Mordaunt Shairp. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert (in association with B. A. Meyer) 
at the Ritz Theatre, New York, November 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — . 


Martin Stapleton 
Lucy Stapleton . 
Alfred Stapleton 
RGSS. sv oades:s 


++» William Quinn 
Dorothy Overend 
Richard Gordon 
-» Georgina Tilden 
+ John R. Turnbull 
«+++ Jeanne Greene 
so0 6008 Harry Nelson 
Dennis Neilson-Terry 
eoneese Mary Glynne 
Blanche Oldmixon 


Act I.—Drawing Room of Alfred’s House. Acts II and Ill.—A 


Martin Stapleton, at the age of eight, breaks a highly 
prized Chinese bowl. His father, enraged, beats Martin 


into insensibility. 


During the next twenty-five years 
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Martin is obsessed with strange fears and haunted by 
leering faces. Once, when his father visits him, his 
horror reaches an acute stage in which he recognizes the 
distorted face of his parent as that which has been fol- 
lowing him. Connecting his fears with another bowl, 
Martin gathers the strength to smash it and his obsession 
is dissipated. 


IN A GARDEN 


A comedy in three acts by Phillip Barry. Produced by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, 
November 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


MISSEMaDICatscceietsictionsbeertece cee wsppadiehesiieswcescs Marie Bruce 
Roger Compton Ferdinand Gottschalk 


PRGLIANM LOUK Vie sales s 85.6 6 C6 6 kee ebious ra ACC e eae. Frank Conroy 
TIGER MOLLY Mir wis eit iss ah unk cao aciaea ooh em an ane gane ns Laurette Taylor 
LOC OLIO  erereies a civicstesis'secles sleaisels isis sicminra mia tlegeneieuiers Cecil Clovelly 
INOTELOMD Lise hateiaisls lets Mate’ ers slefeie'eisicielecie's (oa sstsiviclesiterelels sire Louis Calhern 


Acts I, Il and III—The Library on the Second Floor of Adrian 
Terry’s House in Sutton Place, New York City. Staged by Arthur 
Hopkins. 

The day Adrian Terry, successful dramatist, decides 
to give up work and enjoy life the germ of a new play is 
lodged in his mind. Its major theme shall be that every 
woman at heart is another man’s mistress. In her secret 
soul she has idealized the man first responsible for hay- 
ing awakened romance within her. But romance, argues 
the playwright, can never bear the strain of repetition. 
At which point he discovers that Lissa, his wife, and 
Norrie Bliss, their guest, had experienced exactly such a 
meeting as he had mapped for his heroine. It was in 
a walled garden seven years before. This gives him a 
chance to test his theory. Adrian transforms his living 
room into such a garden and leaves Lissa and Norrie 
alone in a blue moonlight. The lovers are drawn again 
to each other, but Lissa learns that their first meeting 
also was a part of a deliberate plan. She recoils alike 
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. 


from her husband, who has always accepted her as a 
character to be studied and dissected for his plays, and 
her lover, who had reckoned on her capitulation. She 
leaves them both to be by herself, for a time at least. 


THE JOKER 


A play in four acts by Arthur Goodrich and W. F. 
Payson. Produced by Wagenhals and Kemper at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, November 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Sally Carson .. Hope Drown 
Jack Burr ... .. Bruce Evans 
Mrs. Blaisdell . Leah Winslow 
Mrs. Kemp .. Louise Waller 
LAB RIRN oiaisaet's Apacs Ashley Cooper 
lenry CATA © ons neascaneia Lettie came eke George Pauncefort 
Tit, \Bialadell: ccvsscyccvanveats xs ireeeeeresese te wns Sydney Booth 
SUGGR OSE pci onvcc kis sac che eeLeMaLe ea Meaness od 4 Walter Walker 
Virginia amily ies0.ccac eaves con tamba ares Wanless Feces Leona Hogarth 
Mra. Ostrander . cece s o.ccts Wigaee'c (Kia OARRCRP COs nas) 0 Marie Reichardt 
STGOE. NORA vnc oa cee TREE RAE REACTORS ORAL Dn veeesks Walter Gilbert 
Lawrenae Wate. oa svice'ss.0s 0an pea mpbsiee ene eke 694 68:9 5:0 6560 Jay Fassett 
Dick Hamill ics conauaueccavercedtrsecsyeusvceecuie Ralph Morgan 
Gomis ge nails «kb shin cistalvewe we etcllh een ee dde tne ruins cutee Joseph Burton 
MoMurtry v5... sixes ccs cisms alee h seisaitie Vaiss tain ss cine 9 <'9 81 John Sharkey 
Badl6 © Widest Gowen Dbgces ceMR eee ck repos wieeime Tess bre Marjorie Wood 


Acts I and II.—Library at the Old Hamill Mansion, Oldburg, 
New York. Act Ill.—Dick Hamill’s Office, New York—Music 
Room. Act IV.—Library. Staged by Collin Kemper. 


Dick Hamill, refusing to take life seriously, gains a 
reputation as an irresponsible and untrustworthy young 
man. When a large amount in bonds disappears from 
the office of which he has charge everybody is ready to 
believe him guilty. With his wife’s faith to sustain him, 
she having given him a year in which to make good, Dick 
sets out to clear his name and run down the real thief. 
He uncovers him finally, after he (Dick) plays dead, as 
his best friend, Grant Nugent. As a result of the expos- 
ure, Grant is miserable, Dick is triumphant and Vir. 
ginia happy. 
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TWELVE MILES OUT 


A melodrama in three acts by William Anthony 
McGuire. Produced by William Anthony McGuire at 
The Playhouse, New York, November 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


JANE Burton soos cccceccicwecccccceccccevevvecss suse Mildred Florence 
Charles (Chuck) Raymond . +». Albert Hackett 
PF OUNMEUTLOM MEAT RHEE sisigieie nc ele lei cueiers siete eiele’eibisleiainre osiae John Westley 


Gerald Pay) vei ajeisic.ciecisenietee:« -» Warren William 
Alfred A. Hesse 
oo eee ere reer er sec c ere ere eeseeeeesereesesenee Lance Burritt 
sees cece eee er erences sees eee eeseeeeeseesscees Saul Z. Martell 
eeeee Frank Shannon 

-. James P. Houston 
sevecee Frank Hilton 

see e eee cere ence eee r eer eee eee eeeeeseeersrees Gilbert Girard 
Peter Chong Goe 
Miaticieletetsie(e ib isle Wio,b \sioSiNib ae eelslet e wusipele mam sialn niece F. H. Day 

S.C COU CIOCE COU ODOC OC OCr a SDa One Howard Morgan 

Acts I, II and III.—Living Room at the Burtons’ and on Board a 

Rum Runner. Staged by Ira Hards and the Author. 

John and Jane Burton, living down the Long Island 
coast opposite Fire Island, are having one of their 
many disagreements the night Gerald Fay and his fellow 
rum runners commandeer the Burton cottage as a hiding 
place for three hundred cases of liquor. Ten minutes 
later Michael McCue and his gang of hi-jackers hold up 
both the Burtons and the Fay gang and put everybody 
and the booze aboard their schooner. Twelve miles out 
Burton is eliminated and Fay and McCue fight for Jane 
Burton. Fay wins, but turns noble because he loves 
Jane. Next day, when they get near shore, they are 
picked up by a revenuer, Fay agrees to quit rum run- 


ning and Jane to divorce Burton. 


SOLID IVORY 


A comedy in three acts by Theodore Westman, Jr. 
Produced by Graham-Coleman Associated at the Central 
Theatre, New York, November 16, 1925. 
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Cast of characters — 


Gil Hendricks .......ccsecceccees ev eeaucesa teh essences’ Neil Pratt 
Ed Holden .ccccccccvencocsecsecne cesovsasnegdos William A. Norton 
Ruth Holden, “‘Babe’’ ...ccccccsevece deccacwecaceuedue Lillian Ross 
Jimmy. Buck rissa: » saicise 0c awinresneceineana Ginnie siesigieerels cies James Burtis 
Lefty Marvin ....scsscvccccccccscccseceecenscccscess Bert Robinson 
Ernie Teclaw |. .ccceanasericsensddecccetcesvecetvees Dewey Robinson 
Mra. Gil Hendricks ...cccacccseccscccccsccceesseseces Dorothy Vance 
Mrs. Lefty Marvin .....cccvcccccccccescceccesseees Gertrude Gustin 
Shorty Blake: vi cccccsvwccscuscntsccsseeuscestuetence Frank Readick 
Done Laugh i ai. acsiea a's 20ers vieecgsnenen camemsnieh tics Bert E. Chapman 
“Pop” Kearney §.ccecesstenseasesmecteesaunneies William E. Lawrence 
Anthony Ps Griffin. ..ceccocencsacccequeatececreaueeeues Walter Law 
Shirley Grin ccacccciciccescessqassiew aes wade taeheansn Marie Adels 
Carlin. Randall’. ocsccsacuccwascnahseeeesencess.encs William Williams 
Wp i6e orchard wciteaineaisteremaieoneeaisel saison deweneecrtctcece Homer Miles 
Photographer .....00ccscccccsevesesecsssenccccccenes Lester Scharff 
Bat: Boy scans cabcude nse ancendsteadepwenemasreienes cuts Sidney Salko 
NY LIBOM a cicwe aia 'o'd coolsipieease.0 clu viene cares ... Edgar Golding 
BIONTAtt We ae «6 <:c:a 00.04 4 ac9it 60.8 a amiears . Charles Donnelly 


re Cor PL TEU TEET EET OPE +++ Maitland Price 
Dabo cs Hee bis ta0saneenae -»» James L. Lelar 
McVey .. - William E. Shea 
Quinn ... . Oscar Warner 


Crane i Arthur B. Webb 
KiskwO0d: ocecdsléain sieve cee ep ameaanehen ee nlne tans geen Mike Scudi 
Haines .. - James J. McVine 
Kelly + Mickie Connolly 
Merrick . Sab aatpenaeas -» W. G. Leighton 

Act I—Ed Holden’s Home. Act II.—Clubhouse Entrance. Act 
Ill.—The Hyenas’ Dug-out on the Ball Field—The Press Box—The 
Hyenas’ Dug-out. Staged by Joseph H. Graham. 


“Babe” Holden is the daughter of Ed. Holden, man- 
ager of a bush league ball club. She knows more base- 
ball than half the men playing the game. Incidentally 
she loves Jimmy Buck, the star pitcher. But Jimmy, 
being dumb, falls for the owner’s daughter, Shirley 
Griffin, who is using him as a social experiment. The 
day of the big pennant game, Ed. Holden is in St. Louis 
and can’t get home. The boys agree that “Babe” shall 
act in his place. Buck, who is pitching, goes bad in the 
ninth inning, with a two-run lead against him, but 
“Babe” refuses to take him out. He loses his own game, 
the knock takes the conceit out of him, he forgets the 
owner’s daughter, Babe is happy and Jimmy is signed 
by McGraw for the Giants. 
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ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
THE MAN OF DESTINY 


“Androcles And The Lion,” a comedy by Bernard 
Shaw, preceded by “The Man of Destiny,” a play by 
Bernard Shaw. Produced by The Theatre Guild, at the 
Klaw Theatre, New York, November 23, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


PHO VLAOM ENGR sb Vikas cscaucleg sles erectus tpeaahe tea cos Romney Brent 
ARGFOGION a eens 50.00 Sieve db uiclse.ace hee Se.c RoamER Ses vaes Henry Travers 
DAGBAIER, Pirate otis tors s\s'5 w0in/a.8, w\atn.nne nota daw bhonneely Alice Belmore Cliffe 
DOU ZATR eR cleme ev ee UNG is 0k 6c Ux mavSore sols Uae sisls MARRS AAs Richard Nye 
GeBtUrion vac sales 0 FS cun eo ceniessceeVheulseawesr sewn Galwey Herbert 
PENG COPUAIN Chen yee hcce vcnecvetQseenssueb ut s'esiniais Ge Tom Powers 
EAVINNIA'S © ciereisteltiertatie's ciobiesleibre sas elaeie ose v uniaieluinen ey cre. sé Clare Eames 
Lentallaa hs cisocina sense ss pedas beucsb oeSt ep esversyewsys Romney Brent 
WOOL Se ce nis sieeiars 0s seb ones se ncewpevws SeNVON YT pacts Allan Ward 
Spinitho Dis veisiviee 2 cisvc.0;e cle nlarsie oe e/ee(b ciaisinteleip ene raleleioetsiee Philip Leigh 
POMTOViUG) ah ce sass eVeh save sates os gece cabs suavenesie Orville Caldwell 
OXUDriver Mie cieclesiciajcle sis erin socnsscenenvoeveseell 4 William M. Griffith 
SEOWULOE c.cckitincsinwie bee Ceeiacie Coen ecesud as ogsihs 50 Frederick Chilton 
Wher Caueuovans ceiiaciis. + stele seer ciniicicielae’eleinieiemcisioi alere ss Alfred Little | 
DOSSGIUOS Panniers ads bbs cot cisines nce vclamess seta na Edward Reese 
Menagerie Keeper .ccccccincccscenenavcsicese eineoesian Galwey Herbert 
RORIATIUS Picante sicie ie eisie) sie loleieisicie o's 0.0 bejelaisiaielels exits s William M. Griffith 
CROAT ia ae ain etwinia/o <(n.6ig)acs\as a.o'n.e slalsa eeemeicle See nibisens Edward Robinson 


Prologue—A Jungle Path. Act I.—End of Three Roads to Rome. 
Act II.—Behind the Emperor’s Box at the Coliseum. 


THE MAN OF DESTINY 


GHISEDDO oias.s,viv.0.0:066 1:00 9/0 00 0.001040 0:9) 8ik 08 Wain sine Edward Robinson 
INAPOLOQM ME aracie waie'e eluise cielcie ee Harere be wersie'e wiles 6 eeivewieWent te Tom Powers 
The Lieutenant ....cccccccccscccccccesseccccvecscees Edward Reese 
TDS LOGY Gidsaccceedwerceccvcetevecscesnsewine aaaens Clare Eames 


Scene—A Little Inn at Tavazzano on the Road from Lodi to Milan 
in May, 1796. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Androcles is the fable play based on the legend of the 
Greek tailor who, being kind to the dumb, picks a thorn 
from the paw of a lion in the forest. Later when he 
enters the arena at Rome as a Christian martyr, the lion 
meets him and kisses in place of killing him. 


“The Man of Destiny” is the episode in which Napo- 
leon, after Lodi, enjoys a battle of wits with a lady spy, 
succumbing with dignity to her charms while sharing 
honors with her in debate and defeating her mission. 
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A LADY’S VIRTUE 


A play in three acts by Rachel Crothers. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
November 23, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mira. Lttone (cid os die cnskdlne se cnanlecCeueae eds encnacie Isabel Irving 
A Maid ‘Sseiis cores ccticacecesccsesconeeuscuccunte Florence Arlington 
Sally Halstead ........ccccccccccccccccceccccccssesece Florence Nash 
Madame Sisson ....scesccececcccccccessessecceevecscrns Mary Nash 
Walter Lucas ....... «s+. George Barbier 


Ralph Lucas ..... 
Harry Holstead .. 


«+. George Meeker 
. Robert Warwick 


Eugenio sercccccsscccccccsddvcvcscnevessecccvesse ae ... Guido Nadzo 
Tohstanoff ...ccceccccccccccccccceescccvercccccsoeces Martin Berkeley 
MOntlecsicvcvecctswesvcvbeccesceteeetseebNannsesusncas Joseph King 


Acts I and II.—Living Room in the Lucas House in a Small 
City. Act III.—Montie’s Apartment in New York—Madame Sisson’s 
Apartment in New York. Staged by Rachel Crothers. 


Sally Halstead, married to Harry for eight years, is 
out of love and restless. In New York she meets the 
cocktail set, acquires the continental viewpoint and is 
convinced nothing but absolute individual freedom will 
ever make life worth while. Returning home she takes 
Mme. Sisson, a French opera singer, with her. Sisson 
and husband Harry immediately become friendly and 
Sally, true to her new principles, advises them to go as 
far as fancy dictates and waves them a smiling farewell. 
Being free, Sally returns to New York, searches out 
the man she hoped to marry, is disgusted by the boldness 
of his proposals, goes quickly in search of Harry and 
Sisson, finds her husband already wearied of his bar- 
gain and takes him home. There is something more 
than the ceremony to marriage, Sally decides. 


ME 


A play in three acts by Henry Myers. Produced by 
Arthur Kober at the Princess Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 23, 1925. 
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Cast of characters — 


Donisla@Hoodiie. ties. sie nias ss.siav usc sielka™ =e siaineiinine cis Gerald Cornell 
LWA BESO: NAdORS GHBACAIDOOTS mC OOGOD JOO DAOGoaNCase Jerome Lawler 
Nat Cardontecnisscsss. ctetwarenseveen ais b staibia(als pialaiwicies Fred L. Tiden 
Dee SIMa Leet ae Fhe 4% ap oiee <-o hea e vemaIe ee eves H. Langdon Bruce 
INALO Magi ealesailecat ier icie tice cicias cit keane caeieee cttimele cat Norma Millay 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—A Cabin in the Rocky Mountains. Staged by 
Edward Clark Lilley. 


Donald Hood, consumptive, engaged to Kate, leaves 
her suddenly and goes into the woods to cure himself. 
For seven years he stays there. One day a tramp calls 
on him, a fellow of cultivated mind but bearing the 
world a grudge. The same day Kate’s friends come to 
beg Donald to help them restore the girl’s mind. It 
has been a blank ever since Donald’s disappearance. 
To rebuild her romance is the only hope of cure. The 
tramp, overhearing, kills Donald and assumes not only 
his manners but acquires his personality, cures the girl 
and convinces her father that he has undergone only the 
normal physical and spiritual changes seven years can 
account for. 


YOUNG BLOOD 


A play in three acts by James Forbes. Produced by 
The Dramatists Theatre, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre, New 
York, November 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PATS TEMUVATIA Mi eieisrain's]s/0)41c15) 6/0) a/0)01615(6)61s)6:416;0.0(6/6)8(016)8 6101816jnin0/6/= Norman Trevor 
DIADORA ET sca cnc sc sth b Sea ketn whe yah wen ens te sponta Eric Dressler 
PIO Mette gA(Kes pe ihersenaninn.s See sieneee eens Florence Eldridge 
SAUUUNY ME ISBELL sales aiatsieiayhe lah PIE ls eSie's sieS o[6ib eevee ane Monroe Owsley 
GEOTPinmBIGGOlLe ecw sins ciniswins'n\vi0)sieh aes slo cae bestsecisiehee Helen Hayes 
William Eames, Ph.D. +». Malcolm Duncan 
NSU NITORM aly ere 6: pk 6 Ris [ele dis%s 6 0556 GIA clAisie 4.0.0 S's Ieiais\0 sisi er Cameron Clemons 

Acts I, II and III.—The Home of Alan Dana. Staged by James 
Forbes, 


When Alan Dana, Jr., home from college, tells his 
indulgent dad that he has been flunked by the dean, there 
is the expected paternal explosion. Alan, feeling hurt, 


y 
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takes to the pre-war stuff in the cellar, being urged on 
by Louise, the pretty parlor-maid. Later he follows 
Louise to the summer house and is gone two days. 
Georgia Bissell, the girl next door, who has grown up 
with Alan and always been mad about him, seeing he is 
in a jam, seeks to save him. When Louise insists that 
Alan, having done her wrong, should marry her, Georgia 
exposes Louise as a faker and a gold digger. Thus Alan 
is saved, but not until he has wildly accused his father 
of being a neglectful parent and largely responsible for 
his son’s failures. 


MAYFLOWERS 


A musical play in two acts. Book and lyrics by 
Clifford Grey; music by Edward Kunneke; from a play 
by Arthur Richman. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert 
at the Forrest Theatre, New York, November 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


A CypEY. sésucss os - William O’Neal 
His Daughter - Josephine Duval 
Jane ... « Nancy Carroll 
Alice .. Francetta Molloy 
Virginia Lloyd 


WOOL « k.44 see cscs ant seaeKens 9 pee tO eC MM Ae) 3 VO es George C. Lehrain 
BOLE Wis vouch avid see clea Rae Was gale REECE Adds Hake Jules Cross 
Elsis Dover sce <ssaasidevcetiuranae Pee ECAVDLD Ya 20820 bay Ivy Sawyer 
Sasa Robinson 3... specs ccrcFeuse eters tees scene aw osels Robert Woolsey 
Mrs Dovet bieive’s « vie.002s se auss CDReVSsUR Aes CARROT CDS Kae David Higgins 
Drs, Ballard co isicssteactrcematiesanareeeebenenenaea Ethel Morrison 
Ursula sscsssccccscvescccsesccvees OY y eOUC REL Gaile Beverly 
Miss Kaye ...ssssseesccsssvvcevcccesesvescsssseesecs Hazel Beamer 
Miss Watking’™. vccccssvvinweeeeeeb sew se vib tre seieene Charlotte Ayres 
Maid .ocssecccccssccensccsscevecons AVP UNG Kev eee ceanyee Lida Mae 
CIEE O OG Fino 55620 C8S OHRANRAEROUSEN ESTERS CoA Epa Norman Sweetser 
Rosamond Gil» .s say sn ee seth erREy eke REV 78 Oe ts Nydia d’Arnell 
Billy Ballard’ Fs. «vss vah Vague see etree Chat veers hel Joseph Santley 
Rupert Hancock Srrsdys svt eveephy evv aren eras eves William Valentine 
By lyn, srelasiviaoeis:s:) 09> vent Cr deer Leesa tee aes RT Josephine Duval 


Acts I and If.—The Dover and Ballard Homes, New York City. 
Staged by William J. Wilson and Joseph Santley. 


Elsie Dover, being a sentimental seamstress and hun- 
gry for romance, peoples her life with imaginary people. 
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One is her lover, who is very attentive. When her 
father demands a name for this young man Elsie inad- 
vertently gives him the name of the rich and handsome 
Billy Ballard, by whose mother she is employed. Father 
Dover goes hunting for Billy and the boy, hearing the 
story, is good enough sport to play Elsie’s game of pre- 
tend. All of which leads to his falling in love and sing- 
ing duets with her. Originally a play called “Not So 
Long Ago.” 


ALIAS THE DEACON 


A comedy in a prologue and three acts by John B. 
Hymer and Le Roy Clemens. Produced by Samuel Wal- 
lach at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


ISIICMVLCGOOLEY atsterelelele cic caele'e 6 v16 oie bb ous Seibiels sists lcvaslarte Leo Kennedy 
PH Or DeRCOnMre lyase ict cielele olcistets ctelelcisieiovo'e ersiniy uisleieiel tors Berton Churchill 
PONY Pevethiaceesiscrince be bent re sceeesewbcnepehs weleeews Clyde Veaux 
JORHEA CHINA uate cis cers sisivierc ec aisle sedation ck’ ce carte Donald Foster 
BIAROMAM eet aslesNie cls cle sicie essa as c'ey bie vec heute mages Sneb Howard 
PHY Us eErellida vite Cainer ciwisic is tic's 6 olvie's oe vain wie’e wsleleniernnes Mayo Methot 
MER Glavimrdccciad ace cedcs cach cbecaseecsacemes Frances Underwood 
WY Me Gla ric eer ayeles cielacieicictsieiclsieiesie'e v's s cie'e oswis eager eerie Jerry Devine 
Vim Gunnin ghamiy fe <iaicteicisis'eicle'sivici’viclo'visces'a/e's ebienalsiciin's Frank Monroe 
EAL gre tatelats acleclcteisicidrelcieieidicle's sacs eielete sense ates John F. Morrissey 
ARN ea te LONE WT ikracalet slatviniahire viviciedele wu a’aldmule wa enicnmn ame Virginia Howell 
Dryellar Gregory taewiet tance clos cee ace vs suave ees eyoults Averell Harris 
SSDI. OULU AED arn aisle ols inie's vies 6's Sinve's W's 0 Wa wwe ease Kaye Barnes 
SRESULLL PR NL OTANI re atatuiteler/elsiatelsiela'e'cle aisle’ ls/slstevie's slceiwaaaiinlia’s Al Roberts 
PASE ARG Caavavcbiivcsnchevue's oesaves\ bees sels Viola Morrison 
WARY PIR Fon sce wen c veces cess eseees cern ses eetnens Arline Tucker 
Mires CIAVtOR: See vedo Visedscdvedie sees Coseatveeest tue Betty Rutland 
PAS. BOyMtOW Wee c eves wee cee actos vavecvescoucseheue Anna Bentley 
Mraes HOW ROrt Cece sce ccclitocwlecsctececcrcccterecesnas Marie Loring 
IDEDUEY  eiview aie cic leuivin crie’s clureld'a © susie tiewieisvivreciereeeie Ralph Morehouse 


Prologue—Interior of a Refrigerator Car. Acts I and III.—The 
Lobby of the Commercial House in Herrington. Act II.—The 
Combination Parlor and Library of the Commercial House. Staged 
by Winchell Smith and Priestly Morrison. 


The Deacon, so-called because of his clerical appear- 
ance, is really 9 professional cardsharp. Quitting the 
other hoboes with whom he is doing a bit of box-car 
traveling, the Deacon drops off at a Mid-West village, 
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takes the bridge-playing ladies’ change away from them, 
trims the wise traveling salesmen at poker and finally 
wins back the $2,500 note the widow Clark has given the 
village Shylock on the Commercial Hotel. Then he 
makes it possible for John Adams, the honest juvenile, 
to marry Phyllis Halliday, the pretty runaway ingenue, 
and goes quickly on his way while a friendly sheriff has 
his back turned. 


PAID 


A play in four acts by Sam Forrest. Produced by 
Sam H. Harris at the Booth Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 25, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


John; Ramsey se oi vacale vialbce ce sameeren deen wale ct alcnc ema Carl Anthony 
John: Ramsey, Ils. occccnr rs tawecrsitriasoces esas vette sy Bernard Durkin 
Horace Randolph wise scccccvcvasecetnevescsssscencais Henry Mortimer 
Mra. John Ramsey crrcssentnecnecen ds evens 000 cer osawnses Gail Kane 
Blonry Baxter” oc sccacthceuacsecasereabeads revcsctenves Edward Ellis 
PAGIOR SOASEAE 5 nae ccs ncn cu Pend SPREAD ESD TENA CLs e0-6n ins Clara Burns 
ASSe SGUMT OAXCOE | o.6ny sc ckb MASSER RSEARC ISS 00k eRe Marjorie Dalton 
DAXs CIMEKO sre nip db bs seer ceebensete beatae dinecsa6hes Gordon Mullen 
Rite, CUES: og sities 0. oa eas eendeasMene Neh UK8< 02.0 cai0 Jane Marbury 
PAUL Ps cesinslancn's val cieaialh hue Panutna dea a ees s 6\s Howard Hull Gibson 
LOMN BAm6ey; JT. ovacnscherseessiys Dees Sens nis ¢ann'e’eae Roger Pryor 
BLODGCES © sepia o 0s d'un sAsn ct RAMA MTR RMATR RI ULO S18 66.530 Herbert Saunders 
Manes BAStAE Df sien .at viascinns erase eee anra wed AKG C¥ ese Katherine Wilson 
The Stranger .. -+ Joseph M,. Hollicky 

DABIG Aan’ kas .o bo ea DAvinatnanee Teo baer ad kas ¢ 50-6 isis Grace Durkin 


Mr. Carlton ... Edward F. Nannary 
Mr. Rutledge .. ..» Joseph Kennedy 
My, PAUAISON «cssnedarcchusbedurseinsteh totus Lincaced Fritz Adams 
Mr. Franklin: ss00 4095506 eee Rit ateREMUN anes. un o0 . W. H. Pendergast 

Acts I, II, III and IV.—At the Ramseys’ and the Baxters’, New 
York. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


John Ramsey, a poor electrical inventor, is at the point 
of his greatest discovery and sadly in need of a little 
money. In a doorway he finds a pocketbook containing 
nearly five thousand dollars. John knows the money 
has been thrown there by a thief and should be returned 
to the owner. But temptation assails him and he keeps 
it. A few years later his inventions have succeeded, f 
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is rich and he has hunted out the man, Henry Baxter, 
who lost the money and, without telling him, has made 
him rich also. Then Baxter learns the truth and 
threatens Ramsey with exposure and disgrace. But 
Ramsey’s son John is in love with Baxter’s daughter, 
Agnes, and the young folks bring about an amicable 
adjustment. 


MORALS 


A play in three acts by Ludwig Thoma (translated and 
adapted by Charles Recht). Produced by The Actors’ 
Theatre at the Comedy Theatre, New York, November 30, 


1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Hort Besrmane sc cincs Or rwrstnsceescauseswecee sei Edward Nicander 
PYG CCEMAND  ciyic'cee ac seh oss Ve heb venetiaboed ens unr neitisix Alice John 
Fraulein’ Hie Beermanntl 3... ccecenccusvovvessvicce Millicent Grayson 
PIGED DOUGDU Matias scien ss icy.08 «ine ces is «>: sivinin ele wie ela waite Henry Carvill 
RIRUPOUENOS caen csc cisieseso.0ccs censese se s'est sate ainiesias Cecil Kern 
DP WV BSDOLS mixwn vselee sis sarc ess bet nee ease’ ceniou teen Stanley Howlett 
Herr HaneelecoprLOblen cc ccs ccs a cenele ccs eces cunt Wheeler Dryden 
Herr Hauser voice cvcccccisedccccecccccctencousece Edward Van Sloan 
PLAUlOMNPROCH awecveececwccs ance pecan ccs’ usvcress cise Elise Cavanna 
EVGU UU ay cree rateccesccaneseccutactessucauee Jennie A. Eustace 
ABSESSOT) OULOD ELM iva sncsicdies ceusicmcesissntesinenesenenems John Craig 
MROIGQO HOLMER ccls civcisis delet «'di4e te e.ei 6c aie me sib oleia(iecren es Joseph Allenton 
Commissioner rma cacis cess cccsescecceuccdsesnceene Thomas Chalmers 
Madam De Hauteville ........cscscccccvcces Marion Warring-Manley 
Baron Von Schmettan, 6.000100 s0ccceesccccnawsiiervesns Hermann Lieb 
AMV ORC erienn cists a the'cisie diets c's ciele's p's cuvic.c eibie tie elsiesteista sicie sis Mischa Auer 
A Mati iatstactaierel st.» stale so a's « ey relelc/ale\sibio.e wie ewis\eve cleisiniviale aivie Marion Allen 
PARE GOUD AN We leaicieleit alas ccna sieve 6'xis.0.0.0.eieis Sicin.c.ajeluiociasicjeieis es Mischa Auer 


The Esteemed, Sensitive Public Will Assume That the Action takes 
Place in Emilsburg, the Capital of the Duchy of Gerlestein, 
About 1900. Staged by Dudley Digges. 


Herr Beermann is president of the newly organized 
Society for the Suppression of Vice in a mythical Ger- 
man city. Assessor Strobel is an over-zealous police 
official on the trail of the playful higher-ups among the 
prominent citizens who are prone to criticise the police. 
Strobel orders a raid on an establishment kept by Mme. 
de Hauteville, captures her diary and discovers that not 
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only Beermann but practically all the vice crusaders are 
de Hauteville clients. Also it is learned that the Crown 
Prince himself was fearfully put out the night of the 
raid, being obliged to hide suddenly in the madame’s 
wardrobe with the lingerie. Beermann is glad to offer 
Mme. de Hauteville an apology of sorts and buy her a 
new business in Brussels to keep the scandal down. 


BEWARE OF WIDOWS 
A play in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by 
Crosby Gaige at the Elliott Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 1, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Bill Bradford ....cccccccccscecsccccccsccccsvenvs Donald Macdonald 
Captain Jones ...cccocccccccctccvccesseccsssers Barnard A. Reinold 
Ruth Chadwick .cccoccccccccscnuscccscsssecsusecevce Beatrice Miles 
Poter Chadwick ccoccarcccuessnstssasenestcaceceee Charles Millward 
Jack Waller, M.D. ....... CALM A Akos wee a siete Alan Edwards 
DON WM vice sewstacoteccnsee ROUERe Sa Welay a einen e.clet Leslie Adams 
Wala Len sepanescdsns say wx Diantha Pattison 
Joyce Bragdon sic ccssccrssccscseussccsesercceneeee Madge Kennedy 
TAOUY Ss sip snigidieidm ve es eM oReey MAG aaK OTA RE t 65.6 Raneine Doris Dagmar 
GUND pte nhs t466da Sek NON ETA ROMER TATA RUNS Os seu shcaeel Lee 


4 M. I. 
Acts I and III.—Deck of Peter Chadwick’s Houseboat. Act II.— 
Cabin of the ‘‘Journey’s End.” 


Joyce Bragdon, widowed three years, is still des- 
perately in love with Jack Waller, M.D., an earlier suitor 
for her affections. She pursues Waller to Peter Chad- 
wick’s houseboat and there finds him about to marry 
another girl. Joyce, casting herself persistently at the 
Waller head, finally manages to have the houseboat set 
adrift with only herself and her desired one on board. 
After that Waller gives up. 
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JUST BEYOND 


A drama in three acts by Reginald Goode. Produced 
by Charles K. Gordon at the National Theatre, New 
York, December 1, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


E Kingie oil] 9 mais cinrsie'die's’s oicis\egiase (seers elvig ere relsele nein oF John C. Carlyle 
MalOga marta ateisaiteincertscclcie le tistatee.e deieisleies sieieoeiae Madelane Hartford 
Norman A LOWera) Macivitie 4s asinis\e(le.ns sae Sleny ssiaeineinine sasiies Leslie Barrie 
Dr JIA KOODYOCK fssctcecevelsetvesavesaens George E. Romain 
Hon. Cecil Broughton, “‘Dead Fish”? ...ccccccssecss Horace Sinclair 
Mas LOW Sra mrcnciiclelsiase nies sites scieseniee a esleptee nate imnie Zeffie Tillbury 
NANCY De eicmrceh alsistats cited ovie-o Opin eicials.c balsteteasieidivietienes Alison Bradshaw 
Major Gerald’ Towers, “<Bill’’’ siscclecsisionclate eens Cyril Keightley 
MaTJ OriGene celaileseetteu sls ccclc ce beeeie copclewconcts a reees Wanda Lyon 
ACK Dis clase cleratas vicietalele Usiciered.c.e > sae’ s ei'eeielenibiecies eines oe Walter Plinge 
CWO Y cats oud eile wae ses s'a.0 visic.oaee Orem ana Nene etceeGeere es By Himself 


Acts I, II and III.—The Rear Porch of ‘‘Gundramundra’’ (Just 
Beyond) Station. Near Dandaloo, New South Wales, Australia. 
Christmas Day, 1919, late. Staged by A. E. Anson. 

Gerald Towers, going home to Australia from the war, 
stops off in New York and marries a beautiful American 
girl, Marjorie. Continuing on to Gundramundra he 
discovers the homeland in the grip of a drought. Sheep 
dead, crops burned, relatives and neighbors thirsting. 
Under the pressure Marjorie’s nerves snap, Gerald grows 
excited and accuses her of flirting with his younger 
brother and finally a general insanity is threatened. 
Then the rain comes and everything is washed clean. 


THE DEVIL TO PAY 


A drama in three acts, translated from the Dutch of 
Herman Heijermans by Caroline Heijermans-Houwink 
and Lillian Saunders. Produced by The Stagers at the 
Fifty-second Street Theatre, New York, December 3, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


JAaPek (ys veces vs ccwlwe.ces FactlicsectcracneeWoeseuena® Whitford Kane 
MIREIG, cine dca cen tb dels Vane d Gud onc a0 dee CoN ERVE Ethel Strickland 
FORMER he cae Cause wn G de be acnes veleciccegaceseseneuas Alexander Tiers 
Marie dscns tare eset stevdbvaee sees ceeigasecieeajssines< Mary Ricard 


Eva Bonheur .....cceesceccces eer ecceses Ceeceens Margaret Wycherly 
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Nanning Storm .....+seeeeeeereres Aree ee Alexander Kirkland 
Mijpel .....cccccceccceccccsccscccccecesescesens Charles Wagenheim 
A Neighbor’s Voice ......seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeece ++» Margaret Douglass 
A Carpet Layer .....eecees eee e eee eee tere serene . Edwin A. Brown 


Staged by Edward Goodman. 


Jasper, a gentle Hollander, achieves and expounds a 
comforting philosophy. It is that love is life, and that a 
crippled soul is the most pitiable of spiritual catas- 
trophes. When his daughter Marie is seduced by Nan- 
ning Storm on promise of marriage, and Nanning offers 
to make good the promise, Jasper refuses the offer. Bet- 
ter that his daughter should bear such shame and suffer- 
ing as may come to her as a result of her indiscretion 
than that she should be linked for life to so unfortunate 
a person as Nanning. Eva Bonheur, an ancient and 
crabbed spinster living above Jasper, is also partially 
redeemed by the new thought. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


Revival of the comedy by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Produced by George C. Tyler and Basil Dean at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, December 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Sir Peter. Tearle \. is vcsahedevnarenvesbewvevivcrvedes O. P. Heggie 
Sir Oliver Surface ...... SP RVR SENS RSV EDS SMR U ONES Uae Keer Ben Field 
Sir Harry BoMper cess cussvecnyecsseuevsvs scetennvease Brian O'Neil 
Sir Benjamin Backbite .....seeeeseeee cee eeeeeseseeeees Neil Martin 
Sir Toby ..s.cecseeeseeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeees Harold Thomas 
Joseph Surface «04 ses dan ccuveseedeevisn eo wer teesicicces Joseph Dale 
Charles Suriace .cccosvesesevecsavscccessevetecsveecscee lan Hunter 
Careleat \\ uses ccpaesos Ginna seeeisednas sons naan Phillip Tonge 
SUAKO® . Tesecs sos 005s cCeee SeLUE NEC REA TERMI Saat 6 x Romaine Callender 
Crabives acisvcvccss saeehaoeceboes pied + cuNae «Naynne eves Arthur Lewis 
ROWl6Y vccscasceecracrssiactsersarer Usb Se sect ees -- William Seymour 
Moses Ui vaveccunscocedces cASMUMEHEUSU CC CeeacuN s Jefferson DeAngelis 
be ee ee eee rT: eovcvesceses Anthony Kemble Cooper 
Lady ‘Teale: .. csutv case sepa sen epnaseueedeviasestebeed May Collins 
Lady Sneerwell ......... Lode RROREDd CORES cdeverrrudacten Julia Hoyt 
Mrs. Candour ....... Cepecresaeanensetsesecerses Henrietta Crosman 
Maria 1 .cis coc ceipiseeOe esa Cnpapee Red dcn dense eens sanunae Mary Hono 


A single Sunday evening performance given by George 
C. Tyler that he might exhibit the company he had 
organized for a road tour with the Sheridan classic. 
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EASY VIRTUE 


A play in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by 
Charles Frohman (in association with Joseph P. Bick- 
erton, Jr. and Basil Dean) at the Empire Theatre, New 
York, December 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mirae Rittakonit, s.s70bshincs wincle bs slak om tee eniemee's Mabel Terry Lewis 
NLA ELON wa ieva nisteterarerieclsia a /s:siele ie sie. psa eiwis alate ie misters olslelora pies Marda Vanne 
Golonel W Bittakere. i ns06cice> she schon capeupininen © Halliwell Hobbes 
ELL atmaisatece sit ates eteinclentelacclis te cael aba taeteendt le Joan Clement Scott 
LOT ays tbs ABR OOCU DIG GOSS B ADLER ADORE Maa INCOOCOOr Lionel Hogarth 
BOMB Vaiss Oricon cieievctsn vets li sds. Nacuisy eve Cuplsvecierns Robert Harris 
RTIL AG eles Mahia ties oteic'<loa Cae s/s ls, o hietsyaie"s nrsieVeinis eleibin|klalefaleletals' @ Jane Cowl 
(By arrangement with Archibald Selwyn, Esq.) 
RIM TARIOLY cdesersasnianccs 5005 00ve caaleennesasiis seus Joyce Carey 
Charles) Burleigh tipiscvess ised ce ewes oasis onine epecares Vernon Kelso 
PHU PEO OLGOMM Es oa cies sieeiee ends awe Cee cess se elcieeeres it Peter Carpenter 
MP pis BUT is tvisainwlesiesis/s\s ecole oatis vnanesee'a ee apeneuine William Podmore 
Witt Vaneittart. caccesscsesccosdusncensvetsnuswnne sss Gypsy O’Brien 
Hoa. Hugh Petworth isc ccccoccsscesccsversitsnveus. Peter McFarlane 
Bobby (Coleman cs ccscscveccccccsvecucteaanoseenn sine C. Bailey Hick 
Bey Gotersiariwswcris.c isc (olein) cy c0ip'e.cis.0 8 alessiaiainie le eleesieinie.s Constance Best 
Henry Purley) |. wctetcnvucs Wei ccesheccc ces cscs s'cslpacinis nis Wallace Wood 
MEBs -ERUYGGs Nialsaisisie'sen dss cides oven benvae suventvehecus Grace Hampton 
WATE POMOR Sens avs vies s oc.cu svc coats been Ks SGreis Nancy B. Marsland 
Mary (Bapneld a Gicccts + <ss enaivacss.casseslne> » as ha ams Marion Evensen 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—In the Hall of Colonel Whittaker’s Country 
House in England. Staged by Basil Dean. 

John Whittaker meets Larita somewhere along the 
Riviera, loves her and marries her. Bringing her back 
to the home of his conventionally austere English parents 
he soon discovers that she does not fit in. Three months 
later, when certain episodes concerned with a divorce 
case in which Larita has figured come to light, there is 
a family explosion. Larita warmly defends herself and, 
after a gorgeous appearance at a family ball, wearing 
her showiest gown and all her jewels, she withdraws 
dramatically from the scene, leaving John to marry his 
small-time sweetheart. 


COUSIN SONIA 


A comedy in three acts by Louis Verneuil (translated 
from the French by Herbert Williams). Produced by 


y 
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Sonia Productions, Inc., at the Central Park Theatre, 
New York, December 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Maurice Burr wsccsstacctsiccsccencsecdeeeesvevecess Hugh O’Connell 
Lucienne Burr ..csccccccccccccsesscccessescesecs Katharine Hayden 
Hubert Carter oc. ccsceecceccceesiocveviomunsenve Douglas MacPherson 
Sonya Orlova Variloyna (‘‘Cousin Sonia’’) ......... Marguerita Sylva 
Dri .Matiot «sin saceatuacstsnweesunactekvacbar ts epesees Royal C. Stout 


Acts I and II.—The Chateau of the Burrs at Saumur, France. 
Act Il].—The Bachelor Quarters of Hubert Carter. Staged by Edward 
Elsner. 


Cousin Sonia, a sort of international siren, finding her 
friends, the Burrs, in a mess because Lucienne is flirt- 
ing with Hubert Carter, proceeds to entangle both men 
and help materially in straightening out the tangle. 


OH! OH! OH! NURSE 


A musical comedy in two acts. Book by George E. 
Stoddard; lyrics and music by Carlo and Sanders. Pro- 
duced by Clark Ross at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New 
York, December 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Jimmy Greet ....eeeeseeeeeeseeeeee Was eveeedcccsess cued Roy Sedley 
Mario seeece eee eee e cece eeeeeeeeeeeteteeeeeeeeeeeeees Gladys Miller 
Otto Lift 22... .sse cece seeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeteeeeeeens Vincent Langan 
Dr. Sidney Killmore ..scsssesseeeeeeeeecereteeees John Price Jones 
Marion Gay «sssvssecceseereeerseeeneetssesseeceees Rebekah Cauble 
Mons. Louis, d’ Brack i. ccvevessexsevessorsboovendvses Arthur Lipson 
WAL: Plants s<.caseiseo cy tase aeebereved ove cesesvvvocedbees Bill Adams 
James Fitzpatrick: 5.0s00sedbesadeabbes <on0n deo eeeneuseen Leslie King 
LT. Dy€ wseeseeeseusescesesvecsesers AYESKULEE RTE Don Barclay 
Lily White: cvscrarcosvcccccvedds opeececsseceree Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Mra. Rosé GUBrace “vives acccceshennes cove sr v0 cccdevvcenees May Boley 
POZRY « oecedrvvssiesnstadroosppiariasseeeradouantvas Georgia Ingram 


The ‘Oh! Oh! Oh! Nurse’’ Quartette 
Act I—Dr. Killmore’s Sanitarium, Catskill Mountains. Act Il.— 
Canary Lane, adjoining the Sanitarium. Staged by Walter Brooks. 


Dr. Killmore is a young physician with a sanitarium 
on his hands and no patients. He loves Marion, his head 
nurse, who must marry a man and bury him before she 
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can inherit auntie’s fortune. The doctor and Marion 
induce I. Dye, a comic sick man, to lend himself to the 
ceremony in the expectation that he is about to pass 
out, after which he gains strength for two acts. Then 
auntie’s will is found to be a joke. 


GYPSY FIRES 


A melodrama in three acts by Allan Davis. Produced 
by William Caryl for Golden Love, Inc., at the George 
M. Cohan Theatre, New York, December 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
S¥nwe BOsvillelwnckisle vies. ss: siece'ec ely s's'e o1e's eloleinies ele eisieln Tamzon Manker 
LXV Dh ONAN OLANLOY Pied cies Penis sellecisse sista apele Re aierivieletis Alice Fischer 
Rodney Oneil J. M. Kerrigan 
Morella Oneil . «+. Lillian Foster 
Mihail Daczos .. . Albert Phillips 
Zinka Daczos Franklin Fox 


Carroll Lanktord sroiisscivihns.sdco-s aiainbe ele Snerieusiaen Arthur Albertson 
Willard sDankford ts cjeciesiis seas canoe sicsiptceatiecs Vecises Perce Benton 
Muliay Gank ford Weems siscsicinisie sivicv'scieeie sina viureiseliclsisiore Eeda Von Buelow 
Marvinia ... Winifred Gaynor 
Moonshine eevee eesercccseees By Himself 
DEIRG) | cise vin cic p aAinia 6 midis sie in@lsth's S's xinte sm astinty rn an New wiei Lord Brilliant 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Present, Somewhere in New England. 
Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 


Morella Oneil, daughter of an Irish father and a 
gypsy mother, loves Carroll Lankford, an American 
artist, and wants to marry him. She is opposed by 
Tryphena, queen of her gypsy band, and Rodney Oneil, 
her father, who knows, from his own experience, the 
tragedy of such a mixed marriage. But in the course of 
events Rodney is killed defending Morella from a vil- 
lain, who is afterward crushed by his own trained bear. 
Then Morella marries Carroll. 


THE COCOANUTS 


A musical comedy in two acts. Music and lyrics by 
Irving Berlin; book by George S. Kaufman. Produced 


. 
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by Sam H. Harris at the Lyric Theatre, New York, 
December 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Jamison catccoswrcks olaree ... Zeppo Marx 
Eddie ..cccvccvcccces ... Georgie Hale 
Mrs. Potter ...+ee. . Margaret Dumont 
Harvey Yates ..... Henry Whittemore 
Penelope Martyn ...ccssccvereccevsceseeeeevessccsesees Janet Velie 
Polly Potter Mabel Withee 
Robert Adams ......+ Jack Barker 


Groucho Marx 


Henry W. Schlemmer 
. Chico Marx 


Wilie the Wop 


Silent Sam .. Harpo Marx 
Hennessy .....++ Basil Ruysdael 
Frances Williams .......+++++++ Frances Williams 


Acts I and I[.—In and around he Cocoanuts,”” Cocoanut Beach, 
Florida. Staged by Sammy Lee and Oscar Eagle. 


The four Marx boys in Florida, where Groucho runs a 
hotel and a real estate development, Harpo tears up the 
guests’ mail and steals the silver, Chico plays the piano 
and Zeppo does the best he can. 


THE FOUNTAIN 


A play in eleven scenes by Eugene O'Neill. Produced 
by Kenneth Macgowan, Robert Edmond Jones and 
Eugene O'Neill at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New 
York, December 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


ADOW -AGWEM secsusenacetes ere eerencesesecercescoescee Stanley B 
Juan Ponce de Leon ........ A Od COO ee ne Walter "Bastar 
Pedro s.evecesececsesserecees WaCreea eve Dteweweeee er William Stahl 
Maria de Cordova .....seseeeees teeeeeecesecceseeess Pauline Moore 
Luis de Alvaredo ...csscccneseceeas NessOrd vaweescan ey Egon Brecher 
USCE vecccsssececeseveecs oaccere Aas Se ee be eed eed cele +». John Taylor 
Diogo Menendes isisocaccstvicss ctamin Erte eve vssberbdec Crane Wilbur 
Vicente de 'Gordoyp’ "..scavndvtaeras aes u at ausiees ous eae Edgar Stehli 
Alonzo de, Oviedo” (Siraccuccetateareuvxtttitonereehe ey Perry Ivins 
Manuel ‘de Castillo.” 65 ssc esau cepVa eve v cuss ou eer'es's Morris Ankrum 
Cristoval de Mendoza’ « inaideevebtdeduveccivceticnccune Ralph Benzics 
Christopher Columbus “arcresctatcecncassevantaesstises Henry O'Neill 
Helmeman .soccesosssvosevcvcescccscesevsreccesceserien Philip Jones 
Friary Quesada. shiv cence sncaees GhecbdocercocvewasyesWe Edgar Stehli 
AHO: Go: cop meep psd ps Tle SEDER RS EEARDS OVS ROMO ems cane Curtis Cooksey 


Beatris do Cordova .isscorscvscece PIT TELL TTT ei Rosalinde Fuller 
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HereDRONNAe e.cuisieiccisesiaicies ace lease anes a aepialesiecis sisal Liza Dallett 
AGS GLURCY MRC </c)siee was.ss sisisiv'ee eanee cas esineces -» William Stahl 
An Indian Chief - Ray Corning 
A Medicine Man John Taylor 


PA Cr OU POPOL’ Maisie. arcierev'a sce anvecpecaecone es cae Henry O'Neill 
Jian Poncexde, Leon’s, nephew {ses mccauccasadion oes John Taylor 
ELIGUDOEV A MDEMAIse Des clcaisere ss.ccvon cee alelataicomicinion wercinisietes Philip Jones 


Scene 1—Courtyard of Ibnu Aswad’s Palace, Granada—the Night 
of the Moorish Capitulation, 2—Columbus’ Flagship on the Last 
Day of the Second Voyage. 3—Twenty Years Later—the Courtyard 
of the Governor’s Palace, Porto Rico. 4—Menendez’s Study in the 
Palace. 5—A Dungeon. 6—Courtyard of the Palace. 7—A_ Strip 
of Beach on the Florida Coast. 8—A Clearing in the Forest. 
9—The Courtyard of a Monastery in Cuba. Musical Setting by 
Macklin Morrow. Staged by Robert Edmond Jones. 


Juan Ponce de Leon, hearing the fabled fountain of 
eternal youth sung by a Moor, joins Columbus on his 
second voyage and lands in Porto Rico. The years pass 
and his search for the reviving waters becomes a pas- 
sion, particularly after his young and beautiful ward, 
Beatrice, comes to live with him. Following the lead of 
a vengeful Indian to the mainland of Florida, Juan is 
betrayed and shot full of arrows by other Indians at the 
edge of a spring. Taken back to Cuba he dies convinced 
that he has found the answer. Youth is eternal in the 
spirit, which, like the waters of a fountain, reaching ever 
toward the heavens, drop back again to the parent body 
for recleansing and rebirth. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER DIED 
A play in three acts and epilogue by Charles Webster. 
Produced at the Provinctown Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 12, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Primus Pettigrew ......seccseeees SeacnsuccsseehueNatcs Maurice Cass 
John Gerald Holt. ccccccccvcccccses Harold Vosburgh 
June Holt, vcsscesecs ceccecescce rguerite Wernimont 
Christopher Manders Robert Lynn 


Bolton “sicsbicsnisisoe Fee veiee be ces +». Hugh Kidder 
Albert Edward Uwy + Bennett Southard 
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Police Inspector ...ceeseeesecceseeceeeeeeeetteeseeees Seth Kendall 
Kyoto Koh ..ceceseeseeeeeevsecneceeeeeeseeeseees Bennett Kilpack 
Mario.” ¢ oeiecat reek a tents vend cabot Geumeomsaea ras © Layelah Monif 
Steele McLellan 1... cssessccccccccecccceeeeeeeeeare Harold McGee 
Judge Roner ......ccccccececcecccccscsccececeereene Redfield Clarke 
Forsythe .....ccccrvcccccccsvecscccescvecvccssscees Charles Fleming 
Dr. Fitz-Scott vawsde dics caw aceeawawtaemnaimmaeibersae Charles Bloomer 
Dr. Browne .cccccccccccccrcceccccccssssercssenstocs Henry Buckler 
ROMO catcncrtecttie ses vaveeteeCassnusereeres ness «cas Seth Kendall 
Isadore Cohen Goodfriend .....eceeeeeceeeeeeereeesses Hugh Kidder 
Dr. Folix Wi cchetsccctcpecuscsdshensaussavicknaces Clement O’Loghlen 
The Boy occccccccccccvccsvnvecsctecnsvessactetosroves Vernon Rich 
The Girl cv usdeeveuas sce caheactaves Mebv CSUTWCUS @'0'55's Mildred McCoy 


Acts I, II and III.—Uwyng’s Laboratory. 


Parallel murder mysteries investigated and solved to 
the complete understanding of everybody except the 
audience. 


LYSISTRATA 


The Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio’s presentation 
of the play in three acts; text by Dmitry Smolin; music 
by Reinhold Gliere. Produced by F. Ray Comstock and 
Morris Gest at the Jolson Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Eynlsteet  cavdivirceds cazeviensan Olga Baklanova, Lydia Belyakova, 

: and Yelizayeta Gundobina (alternates) 
Kalonika ...+.seecesesseseescceeretrenesceetenceees Nina Durasova 
Myrrhina .eeeseeeecseesserereersseterereeeeeeeecens Anna Sablukova 
LaMplto co vcsnccsbervehcnpat@ePaseunrn en vale ens b> és Anna Lisetskaya 
Probulos Prerreryvitiriritiy i? vy OTe On Leonid Baratoff 
Kinesiag:. vis vesridecsesvsnsaen Pyotr Saratovsky, Dmitry Kamernitsky 


The action takes place on the Acropolis in Athens, 411 B.C. 


A revival of Aristophanes’ 2,500-year-old comedy in 
which the newly-organized feminists of Greece, under 
the leadership of Lysistrata, go on a sex strike and deny 
themselves to their husbands and sweethearts until the 
men agree to declare for a lasting peace and the abol- 
ishment of civil war. During their engagement the Rus- 
sian players also presented “La Perichole,” by Vladimir 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko and Mikail Galperin; “Carmen- 
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cita and the Soldier,’ by Constantin Lipskeroff and 
Georges Bizet; “Love and Death,” by Alexander Push- 
kin; “Aleko,” by Sergei Rachmanioff, “The Fountain” 
by Anton Arensky, and “Cleopatra,” by Reinhold Gliere. 


MERCHANTS OF GLORY 


A play in four acts by Marcel Pagnol and Paul Nivoix 
(translated by Ralph Roeder). Produced by The Thea- 
tre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, December 14, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Madam) Bachelet: aivissscewessceescccuced causes seis veres Helen Westley 
VVOMBD: Gros ean cde neceene. cae cane ache ent eu stag kenenan dice Betty Linley 
Germaine: Bachelet ..ccccoccccesccctersesesecscsee Armina Marshall 
Grendel inion ccuh sours ssp asbhcecdancetasteastrcpenssauics Lee Baker 
Bachelet— sce ccrcccccccesecveccesceccerecsesioscsnes Augustin Duncan 
PAGOY Ala ciie's ois sin pens sb 3505 055405 eek ess eee chan aan nae’ George Nash 
PMA cielasss eles’ oik's 0 vip v:0u vss cere vaeasessee deus ember’ Philip Loeb 
Lieutenant Colonel Blancard .. .» Lowden Adams 
ACKODOM wists <isineemeiiiaesbican nas .. Charles Halton 
IMGnslOunsDGNI8) acres is o:4s0.0tin:¥:0/00.40 00,0. 60s gee ae ns enneiaseics Jose Ruben 
Gonite: Geler Ea a yille sh icici cainee:a:de'ge0.an,9.0-a Alejn ceiver Edward Fielding 
SECT CURLY Mein s <clese'e rossi vis e'cia's e/aicle.ain ee ou siataly cfeniarsiep’s Stanley G. Wood 


Prologue and Acts I, II and III.—The Dining Room of Bachelet’s 
House. Act IV.—Bachelet’s Study in Paris, 


The Bachelets, living in rural France, were a happy, 
commonplace family before the war. When the fighting 
began the Bachelet son joined the colors. Two years 
later he was reported dead, shot down while covering a 
retreat. Ten years later the Bachelet family has gained 
social distinction and won material success, largely on 
the strength of its relationship to Sergeant Bachelet. 
The father has been elected to many local offices as the 
sire of a hero. He is to be run for the chamber of 
deputies. On the eve of election Sergeant Bachelet 
returns. He is shattered but far from dead. He has just 
emerged from a complete amnesia and escaped the 
hospital. His appearance is a facer for the merchants of 
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glory. After many conferences they decide that he 
must remain dead or everything is lost. Protestingly he 
takes another name, gives up his wife, who has remar- 
ried, and agrees to keep the glory profiteers’ secret. 


OPEN HOUSE 
A comedy drama in three acts by Samuel R. Golding. 
Produced by the author at Daly’s Theatre, New York, 
December 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Travis scscccssscscevecaccses Ce vevecessccrescecvecces Frank Martins 
Lloyd Bellamy .....+..eeees Cvecsesescces eeverecves Ramsey Wallace 
Basil Underwood ...cccccccscccccccccccscccssescceces Albert Andruss 
Eugenio Bellamy .....eseeeeereees SOC en oot seers Helen MacKellar 
MurgaxGt asc. sends ctsatiscnvesae pes «. Eugenie Woodward 
Baxold case cta acces ccccciicceuswslbeecaeedisijele eden’ Freddie Stange 
AGG ccccacvchtevaseasdaesreueaes ee «eee Janice Elgin 
Dre RogerHolt tpicasicseascacyneey ... Guy Hitner 
Sergius Chernoff ....scscvcccessees «+» Bela Lugosi 
Violet Raymond .......ccceccees «+. Jane Houston 
Mita Langdon: © dsicciviic'cide aie ave ew ee PENe OU Ce deddsvewes Marie Kenrick 


MaredOn is 5 oso vicvcs'e's s sduwaavieleetes <endae'es's Robert W. Lawrence 
Prologue, Acts I and III.—The Living Hall of the Bellamys, 
Park Avenue, New York. Act Il.—Reception Room in Chernuff’s 


Apartment, New York. Staged by MHenry Stillman and Robert 
W. Lawrence. 


Lloyd Bellamy, a growing steel man, insists that 
Eugenie, his pretty wite, shall capitalize her feminine 
wiles in helping him make a success of his business. 
Eugenie protests, but helps. She refuses however, 
to throw over unceremoniously an attractive Russian 
buyer, Sergius Chernoff, the moment he has signed a 
contract, and turn her attention to a less attractive 
Armenian. Bellamy, grown suspicious, accuses her of 
having gone too far with Chernoff and Eugenia agrees 
that she has. But it is only her way of bringing Bellamy 
to a realization of the insult he has put upon her. She is 
still pure and loyal to her husband and children. 
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THE DYBBUK 


A play by S. Ansky (English version by Henry G. 
Alsberg: adapted from the Habima Production). Pro- 
duced at the Neighborhood Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 15, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


First Batlan (Professional Prayer Man) ............++s: Edgar Kent 
See One ssh b ia Mims sarpveinieyets oie aielersis a syeravele let iarele Junius Matthews 
pUirMBsat land Me istertote’s eielclole's ele n%s o's v's ielaleletolatele ser sietenielenies George Bratt 
Meyer, Shamos’ (Sexton)! 'c. suited taewes seems vers os cicotes Harold West 
Meshulach? (Mfesseuger)” 4 5,0/s. oss ses oe Mleerees seein ee eles Ian Mclaren 
Channonmiacsiec ie eetialeciscuaisas's seWwietlaele tes metre slos Albert Carroll 
RVSMNOCH Ur, site crors slaieistertle oip'sle's ines uieluwicleeln ote tlsluicicte sree ele Otto Hulicius 
AU OLAP Woman terials ces cs's/cle'v slice aie eases sles clsiesiers se/ele Vera Allen 
Weal aenteictsles delipieiciaeis'c’ ale isis noaiee Ole sie osicloisiaters dle beatae enters Mary Ellis 
Pradonecmemiate seh isispeielcine vee see os ab ole hactee Mtelonine eee Dorothy Sands 
Girderrasn sie: viaisie's ei storcate?ae nt ieteieie sie hostels vse w e.asvielesitlaleiere cin sive Paula Trueman 
AsOr eircre ss cee vice cele cn seie wesw ss v0 ee 00 ces scceiiesiy ees Lewis McMichael 
Rebie Sandor. scistciesinecieres ene s's'e cise U sie aelacteie se eles on Mare Loebell 
1 Oe ROA TCE COROT SER ET IR TIT Dciit oe ICE a eee George Hoag 
DOVGCTM Gnesi eta hin eran Sane uae ts Sis csieine newt haste George Heller 
MGVADOR Coc cnincia cc ccviesteensc kh 0c cceKer seth aanese sees Otto Hulicius 
LOY acre retest: 0) cfate sistareioial ole @ate sinyeie\a's e'nin eldinieic'ein\etele'sicly > Lewis McMichael 
Shleriiel ax veri nmelee tiee's.c sees oasis a alaevickieermiants a's Benson Inge 
PRB DG” vcrsieletatereters skate cisterela eis oie o¥e'o-« a sceveleloieivin.s e'ais;e(eivie ajeisiere Vera Allen 
INGO HG motare rere cieapietete tra tbrate (oie eis shia iereip.a’eis'>:s, cle oimiste aieieisis seine Sadie Sussman 
RUIVKOM. ccaae helene tess ceks sec astenccune tanh. Blanche Talmud 
Drees) cer hiss vs cilia 060s t o5 ovincieec view ees an Se raeinsin Irene Lewisohn 
KGiinis sastasionieio side ecleivrcis's's sis s/e/ab oe nicisieighn's viesie-eameiels Helen Mack 
BUIPDG fis aaron avs die de bis 0 a'e's Sides snes aman’ Sophie Bernsohn 
NOCHE Ueu ens action ctales ov ssp ReGen a Ra apae ss gene Grace Stickney 
Rachel Mai yoectwannses socvevceseVesevdesevensw tess genet Edith Segal 
DA ena TA ID x 6 or0)n wine 6a 0) 590)4,6/6;5)0 6/0)0:0 Vins \opeiele une nine’ ihe Bernard Kugel 
MBABY Gi teiaitsiistis eis iaie vicie’eic slsiele's/s.6c's)a 00's 6.0 sie ieleuteinie b slmnaleaisle Lily Lubell 
RG st INGGHsIA TMs cies a cielelsjoio'alu's oe 488 6 oitis. cleft plees ein ctae cee George Bratt 
IMGHEBIO \oics:5'e'<:c/cieles\sio\clels'sis'e cs c'e clsjueleicinje sl uisienfee/s e wieinis Harold Minjer 
MebioMend ly. cade sew ccieciete scklels siecle cs ajsleet slelerainie Junius Matthews 
Rabbi Aesrael, the Tsadik .......cececescceccceccsvcces Edgar Kent 
eben MichOelit cis wcs cis clint wicre's nislk'e et clu slew ieis one siereles Harold Minjer 
Rabbi Stramehon (cowie vcs ve 065000008 sandentece cess eene Otto Hulicius 


Staged by David Vardi (in association with Alice Lewisohn). 
See page 160. 
CHIVALRY 


A play in a prologue and three acts by William Hurl- 
but. Produced by Joseph E. Shea at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, December 15, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Maroc Orta lODr sts ster dn seis dc ancvootees pans atas Jack Matthews 
Sishoprapher -eewdesstvvessv ext asnehecasecees tess’ Paula MacLean 
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Divorced .csscccvcsccvecscccesesssccsecscece ere eer Laurett Browne 
School Teacher ..cosscccccscccceccsrecsevesevcceceusnes Fan Bourke 
Matronly Woman ...cecceeeeeecerereereesgeecees Mabel Montgomery 
Contractor ciccecece cevvcccnsentuuarsivee guaissia elites «as Henry Crosby 
Lawyer's Clerk ...cccsecccccccceesecesasessessecses Alfred L. Rigali 
Lucy Meredith .....cccecesesveecrseveseecscesecnsens Violet Heming 
Matron! Gi... ger comics csacek« cena wee GE MORRER SC CKOG 0 hs Betsy Hampton 
Emerson Jarvia ..cccccsccccccccsececceseseucess ices Edmund Breese 
Kathleen Taggert ....ceccceccccccsccceversees ACh ORe Doris Rankin 
Julia Taggert ..ccccccccccccccscccccecscccevesscsecs Frances Neilson 
Fretl Taggert ..cccccccccccccvccccsnscesscssesveesesenes Roy Gordon 
Butler ciscrcvecccvrssesecven iasioens BOBO E ei feet William J. Kline 
Mes, Jamew ccccccecsncvccccsncesseeeucsvaussseecces Camilla Crume 
Florence cseedsrvecesscacccstuonestaus Reeetewes OPES Fan Bourke 
Tottio Lanier ...ccsscccscces Torre ee eT Grace Valentine 
Arthur Meredith .......ee0- oecceee Pe ereccedeterececescn Joseph Bell 
District Attorney ...cccccesneccvcsscvccsevvcsevve «+» Joseph Selman 
TH. JUGE62) cs viv aves ceases austen e van eda nis PRPE Wea as elas ee ark L. Sterling 
Clerk of the Court ...ccccccoesess Aeevereovores Thomas V. Morrison 
Guard) dic om s0nsiauicdenoie04 hace UR PMA Ree en OR ANenercees Arthur Davies 
Foreman of the Jury .sscccnensiecesencccccccceccccecs John Coleman 
Brld get) ciaie-s'.nin 60.000 4csiy 99s OR ERER SPCC Si ciacit Neeleneiecciers Segric Ellis 


Proiogue.—Corridor leading to the Courtroom. Act I.—In Fred 
Taggert’s House. Act Il.—In Lucy Meredith’s Apartment. Act II1.— 
The Courtroom. Staged by James Durkin. 


Lucy Meredith, the gold-digging mistress of Fred Tag- 
gert, shoots him in the back when Taggert declares he is 
through with her. Taggert’s best friend, Emerson 
Jarvis, a famous criminal lawyer, takes Lucy’s case, and 
by the usual appeal to the chivalry of the jury, gains 
her acquittal. Then he turns in court, confesses taking 
the case to protect the names of the Taggerts as much as 
possible, and rends the jury as representing the growing 
American curse of sentimentalism that is taking the place 
of justice in courts of law, especially where pretty 
women murderers are concerned, 


THE WISECRACKERS 


A comedy in three acts by Gilbert Seldes. Produced 
by The Fifth Avenue Theatre, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, New York, December 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Garg unas tnkas ued 06Wk Ss CERRR OEE ebnererdsaccene Martha Lee Manners 
Bichard Holley: Ge. scnnenvaave wae’ UvVeVeorvnveseses Richard Nicholls 
Lydia» Cooper t navies oa nuns cee sank CEG edenecccresecoeres Irene Homer 


Frankia: Taylor 20:3906¥tananed ys Gheekerhasveuienes de Ralph Geddis 
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Gregorvidantatnds cb vpleeGie eau «Fels heacemtewose iiea bie nates Marlyn Brown 
alae eterno ccieacicns'eaaeostreapeereceureanccditie ¢ Ann Schmidt 
Gr kee ieaivdviieleletsiesie ticieia.cls's ce'eqtse ren aeea oe Kathleen Cooper Graham 
George) Cooper la ai tacaavaies oitielovnxm sen vena aauicase cleus oes Alfred Gross 
Phyllis Das aew salve vie avin 'sce's\bow spies s RM KMS BS BETS eee cles Juliet Brenon 
Millate cei pieitaa ep rap criss cian 6 s00's sip aanas mea asene Sarah Claude 
DUNC COOGCEE Teiisietc sien cece tt reserenccecebeltebices Mona Kingsley 
Mone EGOperiicen ec eiaistore ag sistas tatee ane chien ceae ane Russell Hicks 
PAR VIBINEL Seivioeigtcisisine ster pis Gis 610's1a,x/s ele oem dlaateaieten sine aaatere Drake de Kay 
Dirk Vani Der Hofen niccacwcsscceateepeviey aneweslenncrs Paul Huber 
Alired| PR Gtber sa trtctois tclels asiinsisiseias ein ¥ Sodanieeemelesisiaets 6 Arthur Fanson 
IMelicando Potters ciety en sategtits cate oiemiacitan cee aiaele Adele St. Maur 


Acts I and III].—The Dining Room of an Apartment House in 
New York. Act II.—A Penthouse on the Roof of an Apartment. 
Staged by Clarence Derwent. 


A satirical fling at the social life of New York’s 
literary salon set during which the Tony Coopers are 
separated by their “wisecracking” friends and later 
reconciled by the announced approach of a baby. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY 


A comedy in three acts by Kenneth Webb. Produced 
by John Tuerk at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New 
York, December 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


George Adams)... ccc scccswecscs pecvrccteece Raymond Van Sickle 
Maggies orcsccuccccccccccsccccees pedecccacdoucceses vise Beulah Bondi 
Penelope Adams ......eeeeeeee piste ss’ Ss aserebarateutee's oleloreritele Leila Frost 
THCWRAGRING « ciluicciciceieuclap eice's Kalco e(Kee sak arelSerstanis Georgia Backus 
Miss Priscilla Adams .....sccccccsccccecseccveres Louise Closser Hale 
Trene@: Adams csocicceccsccesscecves Cenc cicceeecesconcses Mary Phillips 
Brenk Owens) svcssccece<; aivishew oiince ne sinle bork witice alee ateie Fleming Ward 
Henry Adams ..ccsccccscccccccccsecccccccessecccece Grant Mitchell 
Joyce Smith ....eee Pe POE AT PUT EER IO Kay Johnson 
Martin Burke ..ccccccccccccccscescvcvectesesstecs Edward Donnelly 


Act I.—The Adams Home in Boston. Acts II and Il].—Henry 
Adams’ Home Just Outside Boston. 


Henry Adams, bedeviled by a nagging and deliberately 
unjust New England family, finally marries without his 
relations’ consent. They thereupon pick upon his wife, 
Joyce Adams. The night Henry and Joyce are having 
Henry’s new boss out to dinner the family descends upon 
them and again is about to spoil everything, when Henry, 
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taking the wrong cocktail by mistake, whips up his 
courage, turns like an irate jackrabbit on all his rela- 
tives, and Joyce, helping along the declaration of inde- 
pendence, grabs the poker and breaks up all the ugly 
wedding presents. 


THE MASTER OF THE INN 


A play in three acts by Catherine Chisholm Cushing 
(suggested by Robert Herrick’s book of the same title). 
Produced by Messrs. Hubert Druce and William Streett 
at the Little Theatre, New York, December 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


The Master Who Tells the Story: 
Geoffrey David Thorne iia. te csdu nameless eis. vets asleiee Robert Loraine 
The Guests Who Hear the Story: 


The Lawyer \<as<¢cedeh cccvddedweaved . Kenneth Goodhue 
Tho Broker ....... George H. Wiseman 
The ‘*Pillslinger’’ .. Forrest Zimmer 


The Architect .. Edward Borrale 


The Artist! scene . Ralph Weidhaas 
The Neweomer «cossccsvisiasvivesteecs «»» Edward Forbes 
The People Who Play the Story: 

Geoffrey David Thorne) ...csvecesceseus Oysevscescces Robert Loraine 
Toney. Norton ase ov. s tnd ec paxPiaseten¥sr teens ne evemene lan Keith 
ARES Legh cs cac cicts vaaeedterpaeswatavne tas Virginia Pemberton 
The: *‘Pillelinger’’ «5. ccaseveeesatereyaans ei nsddoey ane Forrest Zimmer 
Tudge. Asche! Viascccvacecs tae POeP Renee) cv cspccekne Walter Howe 
Blarrict Norton’ “Scys0s sete Cacaskaee de Benne Ces swt caw Verree Teasdale 
SARUNY To tadecesd.30) cl casera eteRa Oh eres rece tren. Helen Woo 
PICIG tee deat cevevews eC esesrEMe MOTI ees tec dese Vincent Sardi, Jr. 
Mammy cesnacs tees scdedevwrkicnmpeenhe es tncyy cvs vce see Marie Taylor 


The Three Acts Occur in the Hall of the ‘‘Inn’’ in the Foothills 
of Virginia. Staged by Hubert Druce. 


Geoffrey Thorne, having established an inn for the 
mending of men’s souls and bodies, tells several of his 
guests the story of the inn’s inception. It was there he 
had met and loved Andree Leigh, who ran away with 
Toney Norton, a brilliant young surgeon. As he finishes 
the story Toney wanders into the room, a drunken wreck, 
followed soon by Andree, out of her head from a blow 
her young husband has given her. Dr. Thorne thereupon 
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undertakes the rebuilding of these two, and having 
accomplished that, sends them away his grateful and 
devoted admirers; theirs the joy, his the sacrifice. 


FOOL’S BELLS 


A comedy in prologue, two acts and epilogue by A. E. 
Thomas (based on a story by Leona Dalrymple). Pro- 
duced by Donald Gallaher and James W. Elliott at the 
Criterion Theatre, New York, December 22, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Da VIGPTLOWALE Bieidiny0/6)s)a1s\a)5, 0:0, [018 0,0 alaieyels pelea Kavos sialk/siela Donald Gallaher 
PRIOUOEL Uichisraiciny re sisec’esc. > cs.uhcebebiueWn s Kan Rane Arthur Rhodes 
DoetoreNiallon’ Wis ielpielsiste: clv'e/ni0;a(6le.alalaxa e's tinted n blalesinie/< Donald Campbell 
Rudolph Hewitt (Uncle Rudy) ........ecseeeeeeeeee A. G. Andrews 
Lucy Greys ova owas vie d.bns aaalscas nab oad Gene nemmpaekine® Sara Sothern 
DICK IP Ster Ae es ose'e vin olsioicicislo bicla cuio piss 0 0'c)0'eeisininiele'seiie's Harry R. Irving 
TGV o sisie siotsies eislacs vasislesvccns sess seebeseticeuscimeseedes Asya Kass 
SOO als s auiatice waiksle Wolh OR KARE Ce nse sms Ran eR eam ahie borates Justina Hart 
DAS Pam yaic ae'e wade seeds vis causacns c's cnsnte® sau Wbnows Donald Gallaher 
Marjorie Gillicuddy yw icicis. wweisties ses vince pean ewe wens Janet McLeay 
GS Tox lates ctelatv elabniejaisletnts tele siayarnieis ein c-ofe albsis esis nine’ eyn/s etuteiets Sara Sothern 
DAYS AREY Pec ccs face ounces bere ccc saigh See e dvs eto Beryl Mercer 
Mire UC erin pits melt tareis eiaieie le ble 9 evs ate Chass infos vis ulofarnmnieree A. G. Andrews 
Dire CMM CMOOy Av eny nse s 04.0 is.ce i ss cine S ca keoccin Gain gis aelele Donald Meek 
MGRReN Gor iaicistsiciais'vieielcluinivicis @ ws/els)aie ulels slo's ni cle si sinieis George Fonsgaines 


Prologue and Epilogue——The Home of Rudolph and David Hewitt. 
Act I.—Gloria’s Apartment. Act II.—A Tenement House Along the 
East River. 2.—On the Edge of the Ball. Staged by Walter F. 
Scott. 


David Hewitt, injured in childhood, has a bent back. 
He wants to go to war, but his Uncle Rudy, with whom 
he lives, objects. David, writing a play to help his 
argument, reads it to his uncle. As he reads the scene 
changes and the play is acted. In it David proves that 
through love and service bent backs as well as bent char- 
acters are made straight and true, and thus convinces 


Uncle Rudy that he (David) should do his bit. 
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THE PATSY 


A comedy in three acts by Barry Conners. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
December 22, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mri. Harrington coi cvosccdo bon Sees sean ga ercrcee se Joseph Allen 
Mrs. Harrington ......6. re .»- Lucia Moore 
Grace Harrington ...cescrcvsecccccncascecccsvcsisvecsce Mary Stills 
Patricia Harrington .. «++. Claiborne Foster 
Billy Caldwell ..cccvcccccsccsccecvenconeseecvescccrenes Jobn Diggs 
Tony Anderson osivececccccacssvensesscerpecasrccscens Herbert Clark 


Acts I, I and IlI,.—The Living Room of the Harringtons. Staged 
by Allan Dinehart. 

Patricia Harrington is her father’s pet but her mother’s 
severest trial. Her older sister Grace is the family model, 
Pat, the family irritation. Wanting to be popular and 
charming Pat buys a book on personality, learns the 
clever wisecrack and the smart rejoinder. Tony Ander- 
son, whom Grace has discarded, considering Pat just a 
kid, undertakes to help her solve her problem by teach- 
ing her how, according to his theories, a girl can win a 
man’s love. Pat, always in love with Tony himself, suc- 
cessfully experiments on him and her romance is happily 
consummated, 


GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES 


A musical revue in two parts; lyrics and music by 
Harold Levey and Owen Murphy. Produced by The 
Bohemians, Inc., A. L. Jones and Morris Green, Manag- 
ing Directors, at the Forty-sixth Street Theatre, New 
York, December 24, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Frank MelIntyre Florence Moore 

Tom Howard Irene Delroy 

William Ladd Jane Green 

Sam Hearn Ida Sylvania 

Kendall Capps Helena Marsh 

Royal Halee Renie Riano 

Jean Myrio Natacha Nattova 

Joe Lyons Tho Hemstreet Singers 


Staged by Hassard Short. 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Shakespeare’s play produced at Hampden’s Theatre, 
New York, December 26, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PHGUDUEESON CV DICE i Siiistniares winte bia wa eine S Wreietb es Miele WSie ee lgce Philip Wood 
The Prince of Morocco .. . Ernest Rowan 
The Prince of Arragon Le Roi Operti 
Antonio ... ... William Sauter 
Bassanio Maurice Colbourne 
Salanio ... ..» Reynolds Evans 
OMISEIRO. Doren ieee ab 9s Aivinw esis e.058 a Ramee sles Ae he Ne Sen Reso Hart Jenks 
Gratiano . Kenneth Hunter 


WLOrenzO asians icc trsbisis aes <'0'0 dios od talkie VRS SAI eeuSME Te pe euia.6 Marcel Dill 
Shylock Walter Hampden 
Tubal .. wooo Be J. Kelly 


Detaceion Gobbo ee Getil Yapp 


Old Gobbo ..... ceed’ Plumpton Wilson 


Leonardo ... a0 eceenvevedeces Albert West 
Balthaear! ees scccieecieee sis euis'e vccesinceee singe cisineeeecns Gordon Hart 
Stephano, vsinincivielsicisiw vise: s o:0isa = psindiee a's eeeseeeees Franklin Salisbury 
» Clerk of the Court ....0.--.ee0s eoecccece ese useveet sess P. J. Kelly 
POrtia sss sivcvicine cecss esos cevecccssencesicvscesooses Ethel Barrymore 
Nerigsa ..ssscsccccccscvcscvsvcssese $20d6S a6 ciyenen ee’ Mabel Moore 
FEAHCA Disks ne wssNiiceh sie atesie bres se ecee Edith Barrett and Mary Low 


Staged by Walter Hampden. 


Mr. Hampden uses the familiar four-act, eleven-scene 
version of “The Merchant.” 


THE MONKEY TALKS 


A play in three acts, adapted from the play of Rene 
Fauchois, by Gladys Unger. Produced by Arch Selwyn 
at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, December 28, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Mata 
Dada 
LAAW Gare 
Vito 
Lut 
Flut .. 


Frank G. Bond 
- Harry Mestayer 
«+». Luther Adler 
Nathan Shindell 
-» Artbur Enyel 
«+. Mike Morris 
Lorenzo Wilton Lackaye 
Dora ¥ Martha-Bryan Allen 
Pierre sleilesice ses ESOCr Tommy Colton 
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Nelly Goldsmith ...e.seceeeversceccecececeerses nO Ethel Wilson 
Tho Viscount ..cccccccccccccscevcceses Sacwera cles Gerard Willshire 
Brassol “scda cuentas npabevees caateceens se Gamug cues sa © Eugene Weber 
Louls,  scncedcccnccevessescehweembec sibs Ges Wasebenn cts 6 Mark Smith 
Sam: Wickes oss cteveesicn,s 00 ¥ cscdnela seam Ramabeee tees: Philip Merivale 
Faho® Aiweicos cesta cadv ace cattle cacueansinvismutesee meus ses Jacques Lerner 
Countess Almanza .....csccccccccccccccccceesesccces Sadonia Corelli 
Maid’ jcctvtacsoresotvonesus encesntweeusnes Teeacceecvenss Rose Kean 
AGORIS. cNocccccacccccesieveecunscosine ere keene ns(s Se cinqtienien 


Act I.—Behind the Scenes at a Circus in Paris. Act II.—Sitting 
Room in a Hotel Patronized by Circus and Music-hall Performers. 
Act III.—On the Stage of the Folies Bergeres During a Performance. 
Staged by Frank Reicher. 


Sam Wick is a nobleman who, having had an affair 
with a circus woman and been ostracized by his social 
set, takes to the circus himself. Early in his adven- 
tures he befriends Faho, a diminutive human who has 
been mistreated by an animal trainer. Faho can imi- 
tate monkeys. Wick and he rehearse an act in which 
Faho is to be an educated simian. The act is a sensa- 
tion. Then Faho is stolen by his former master and sub- 
stituted for a real monkey, whereupon he stands up and 
denounces the thief and ruins his act forever. Then he 
returns to Wick and helps him win the love of Dora, the 
slack wire queen. 


STRONGER THAN LOVE 
A play in three acts from the Italian La Nemica of 
Dario Niccodemi. Produced by Carl Reed at the Belasco 
‘Lheatre, New York, December 28, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Florence Lumley ....... soccvcessvccccoceccssccsses Patricia Calvert 
GAMO Gis sv iavewhvevcrstcssderasnbeepansd'shaass 6 Borden Harriman 
FOAM craceccceecccsccvcceeeeecccnsseesceeseseesarenees Echiin Gayer 
Countess, dé Bern0t rnc sinvscanesapeucetdwesesecsews ey Katherine Grey 
Lord Michael Lumley ....ccccesssooee eeerececces ++ Beresford Lovett 
Leura egnate) « suvesianesss VEvEVVeSIVes bance nerveuvere Zola Talma 
arn Vises es vec eveeveeerranesserenecesreeederee Ernest Lawford 
Anna de Bernois, Duchess de Nievres ....ee.eeecees es ote O'Nell 
Marguerite? sisivi vane san itn kdewertet resks spake Creaaeue Lois Ross 
Louise 


CdCl CoS TEKST ORS VE CHOC CECE REDE ODS be DENY DeCCee Julia Duncan 
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Marie ...... asiin@isieWiaaiel:s eet eecenuee eneees OUI Lucille Husting 
His Eminence Moneeigueur Guido de Bernois aaasria Frederick Perry 

Act I.—The Terrace of Nievres Castle. Act Il.—A- Salon at 
Nievres. Act III.—The Old Chapel of the Castle, Time 1914. Staged 
by Alfred Hickman and Frederick Stanhope, 


Marius, loving his mother, Anna, Duchess de Nievres, 
devotedly, cannot understand her apparent preference 
for his younger brother, Gaston. Accusing her of this 
favoritism the duchess admits that he (Marius) is not 
her son; that she accepted him when she married his 
father, whose illegitimate offspring he was, and promised 
never to reveal the true relationship. Now that his 
father is dead and he is to inherit the property and her 
own son is to get little, she is resentful. Both boys 
go to war and Gaston is killed. Marius returns with the 
news and is forgiven by his mother. It is duty that is 
stronger than love. 


TIP-TOES 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by Guy Bolton 
and Fred Thompson; music by George Gershwin; lyrics 
by Ira Gershwin. Produced by Alex A. Aarons and 
Vinton Freedley at the Liberty Theatre, New York, 
December 28, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Sylvia Metcalf wccccscccccvcssiee SAA Jos Oc OODa nO Jeannette MacDonald 
Rollo Metcalf ..cesccccccesce ecccce aeasaspeuueneune Robert Halliday 
Peggy Schuyler ....... S liblevcvseciccsecccdvceevescccouse Amy Revere 
SAL SVG) (ois ose siniees 0 0ce 000 veeccccce ses etcocsveace Andrew Tombes 
FHen Kaye .ccccceccccccsccccsccccccsscccsccccces Harry Watson, Jr. 
“Tip: Toes’ Bayo: sccnccccocvcccccececcscccnveccusas Queenie Smith 
Steve Burton .........e00 ees's Wikis ace wenmtaenceee coke Allen Kearns 
Binnie Oakland i. <i¢.002 esse sue Giese acie-aluies caleh waa Gertrude McDonald 
Denise Marshall ......ccccccccccccccccccersescseescceses Lovey Lee 
COWETA i atin a san Kee hos ts Sens aes oi00les oe hak her eNews Edwin Hodge 
IDELECEI GS IGRI Ee o:01).0.51919 616.0 6.0, 01010.0,5 0b.e,0\0,0reisleneteineieiie Seldon Bennett 
Telephone Operator: .ccccscccsevccescccctssccnsssse Lillian Mitchell 


Act 1.—Palm Beach, Florida. Act II.—Deck of Steve’s Houseboat. 
2.—Everglades Inn. Staged by John Harwood. 


The three K’s — Al, Hen and Tip-Toes, a dancing sou- 
brette — are stranded in Florida. They extract a thou- 
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sand dollars from an admirer of Tip-Toes. They spend 
the thousand on clothes for the girl and set her stalking 
the millionaires. The one she meets and loves is Steve 
Burton. Steve likes her. too, and after he is convinced 
she is on the level he marries her. 


BY THE WAY 


An English revue in two parts; written by Ronald 
Jeans and Harold Simpson; music by Vivian Ellis; 
lyrics by Graham John. Produced by A. L. Erlanger at 
the Gaiety Theatre, New York, December 28, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Jack Hulburt Cicely Courtneidge 
Harold French Celia Glynn 

Eddie Childs Dorothy Hurst 
Phyl Arnold Doreen Lyoch 
Charles Courtneidge Billie Shotter 
Lawrence Green April Harmon 


Muriel Montrose 
Josephine Qucst 
Stagea by Jack Hulburt, 


SONG OF THE FLAME 


A romantic opera in prologue, two acts and epilogue. 
Book and lyrics by Otto Harbach and Oscar Hammer- 
stein, 2d; music by Herbert Stothart and George Gersh- 
win. Produced by Arthur Hammerstein at the Forty- 
fourth Street Theatre, New York, December 30, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Konstantin sy. iver ress enue Weve bh ove ndoeesdusrdecvaes Greek Evans 
Aniota Wtecevvvcags Convers aba eed eva evo ete eee’ be hak Tessa Kosta 
Grusha .. -» Dorothy Mackaye 
Nicholas . E Hugh Cameron 
Boris .... Bernard Gorcey 
Nadya ... Ula Sharon 
Na tauho” iasnsis key eens » Phoebe Brune 
Volodynpirt sca vseeedee eUae anv rakes eetee txts +» Guy Robertson 
A Danger sicvscssvesusnederesesk arene oninee cas ts Leonard St, Leo 


Olgd seiseee Ven dsviudssrvclereiweb eens nbeoresteees Blanche Collins 
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Alexigy. cncetic csc: cisic/cstelnis'ojs clelelo feMteteteivletotelela alclers'eieyete vies Paul Wilson 
Aas Avetiger ress» <cka00 55.6300 eo nagG nda Kher sr senemasees Louise Dalberg 


Russian Art Choir 
Directed by Alexander U. Fine 
In and About Moscow, Russia, October, 1917. Staged by Frank 
Reicher. 

Aniuta, a high-born rebel, arouses the peasants to 
revolt about the time the Soviet is coming into power 
in Russia. Dressing in scarlet, singing a Russian Mar- 
seillaise, she is known to the people as “The Flame.” 
She meets and loves Volodyn, a young prince who be- 
lieves her a peasant. They are briefly separated during a 
period of misunderstanding, but reunited in Paris after 


the revolution. 
A NIGHT IN PARIS 


A revue in two acts and thirty scenes. Dialogue by 
Harold Atteridge; music by J. Fred Coots and Maurice 
Rubens; lyrics by Clifford Grey and McElbert Moore. 
Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Casino de Paris, 
New York, January 5, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Barnett Parker Yvonne George 
Jack Osterman Vanessi 

David Drollet Norma Terris 
Jack Pearl Kathryn Ray 
Harry O'Neal Maria Kieva 
George Dobbs Loulou Hegoburu 
Oyra Emily Woolley 
Leo Bill Ruth-Ann Watson 
Carlos Conte Loretta Rhodes 
William Davis Catherine 


Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


HEAD FIRST 


A comedy in three acts by Willis Maxwell Goodhue. 
Produced by Oliver Morosco at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, January 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Brank: Back: withthe re a6 0e ah. onvon we cs wan oatwerdislenrge mee Louis Kimball 
AUUG DOOKWHE Get isasverrensectteccevionct stash neces ue Selma Paley 


» 
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Carolyne McLean 
Lilyan Joyce .. . Marion Vantine 
Jacob Stein .. Byron Beasley 
Fenella ....++ ... Ruth Easton 
Daniel Joyce .cscscsccccccccccecsssecererecerscere Kenneth Burton 

Act I.—An Apartment on Irving Place, New York City, April, 1923. 
2—Private Office at Mason’s. Acts II and III.—The Irving Place 
Apartment. 


Diana Crothers 


Frank Beckwith, for seven years a filing clerk at 
Mason’s, is fired. Anne Beckwith, going to see why, is 
told her husband is an inefficient one-job man and will 
never be anything else. Jacob Stein, the proprietor, 
dares her to take Frank’s lost job and see what she can 
do with it. She does and within a year has become 
assistant manager. Six months later she is Paris repre- 
sentative and proposes retiring her husband as a home- 
keeper on a $2,000 allowance. Frank rebels and goes 
into the trucking business, hauling garbage. When Anne 
comes home from Paris he has acquired an interest in 
the business, but she still thinks him a failure and they 
separate. 


DOWN STREAM 


A comedy drama in three acts by Alexander C. Her- 
man and Leslie P. Eichel. Produced by Thomas Wilkes 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New York, January 
11, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


“Hotey Pete ccdesesescvausean Ceeeeaenreseseces Robert Cummings 


t Seer ceseroccereceene covesees Leslie Hunt 
“Pig Iron’? (Also Known as ‘‘ Wiivaetats cca Rex Cherryman 
Bob Neale .....ssccecscesssscccseceseseccesscsseses Joseph Robison 
Captain Norwood ....scsececececsecssceccessscecceeees John Ravold 
Mazio .....ss006 Roberta Arnold 
Frank ‘Fishers s5iatasoctcsectemasapenserscexealasiweieen Paul Harvey 


Acta I and Il.—Mess Hall of the Ohio River Towboat, ‘‘Speed- 
well.” Act II].—On the River Bank Near the Gravel Fleet. 


Maizie is the cook’s wife on an Ohio River towboat. 
‘Chuck” is a kid recently signed as a deckhand. Maizie, 
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disgusted with her life and her fat and useless husband, 
and Chuck, lonely, homesick and unhappy, are drawn 
together. She mothers him, and realizing that she can- 
not permit her love to take more intimate expression 
without hurting him, she makes the big sacrifice, pre- 
tends to flirt with another and sends him away thinking 
her a common thing. 


HELLO, LOLA 


A musical version of Booth Tarkington’s “Seven- 
teen,” in three acts. Book and lyrics by Dorothy Don- 
nelly; music by William B. Kernell. Produced at the 
Eltinge Theatre, New York, January 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


PANS TDAXECL civic siyipiv sfuisie'e.nleleis'clelviniele’elcie’e(e clare ietaturfelsietars Marjorie White 
rier cx sigs tate'v aiiea sa cb saa pecans < coe bosicemunus heumeut Kittye Casey 
Mire Baxter oss sjacsiccicisieics cesses vsleasenccscceccenes Ben Hendricks 
MISS PBAXCOE sis Salatee eis v:eln.o's c/aiccieis'e.gin:<loisiurata pioletee stelala nave Nanette Flack 
Wile Ba xteriin i visicic sistas e's ic. cies ve'eile thle sisin eraisivcincis Richard Keene 
May tParCHers tity tyaie\e'atesis,s s be eie'e,s\elowsiels ain sivtetalevela sisislniate Wyn Richmond 
SODRDIG (WACROR. aliens s niojea'e s tie:6 o:0v050e bn ORNS RN A eeine Georgie Stone 
LOIRT RTBU ee iwisee leit essa s'cleins'e wis'e ees else uaiinieln cee sine¢ Edythe Baker 
Moe Bulliter ciivicetniey ole» s1sisi.01e'n slo o/js(e nle eels aie eiWeisiaiaiere Elisha Cook, Jr. 
GEE RN Gr etrre area cattss acess aistack’e)a/siain.s's siecbnjele, Walaa ara nereiteets Jay C. Flippen 
Mr. PASCHSEY 6th sce seu csve ss ovenwkehs ee veh Gears Ben Franklin 
George Crooper  .cicativeentetcocsnaicenasviacmene hme es Bert Gardner 
Mise Bok. cae cdscnese th vec cvs eevwes cle oi seine vives Margaret Sullivan 
Clematis (Genesis’ Dog) .......cssecceseesccccsccesvege By Himself 
Blopitc (ola eu Dog py cscs ecins ce coms siabinuen claimeiioeiincccine By Herself 


Act I.—The Baxter Home. Act II.—The Porch of the Parcher 
Home. Act III.—The Baxter Garden. Staged by Seymour Felix. 


Lola Pratt, a “baby talk lady,” visiting the Parchers, 
stirs the love urge in young Willie Baxter so vigorously 
that he is willing to commit any of the major crimes 
to arouse her interest. To guarantee his social stakes he 
steals his dad’s dress suit and gets into more or less 
comic trouble as a result. 


THE HOUSE OF USSHER 


A drama in three acts by H. V. Esmond. Produced by 
Wainwright and Brennan (in association with Playhouse 
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owners) at the Fifth Avenue Playhouse, New York, Jan- 
uary 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Miss Grace Ussher ....csecerscenccctecessevsesecece Nellie Malcolm 
GreZOTY, os v= 0 csn0e sae Will T. Chatterton 
Mr. Hunt ...+-seeees Thomas McElhany 
Constance Ussher Rosalinde Fuller 
The Hon. Rupert Herringham .....seeeeeeeeeeeeees Fairfax Burgher 
Emily Grisson ..ccscrcccccvcccccsccccvccscccececscce Jeanne Powers 
The Rev. Hugh Gorwin ..- Ferdinand Hast 
Jacob Ussher ....cseccceces ++» Clarence Derwent 
Mr. Pembroke .........scecsseccceesesecvecescesescs John Saunders 


Staged by Edward Elsner. 


Constance Ussher, daughter of a wealthy English Jew, 
Jacob Ussher, decides to marry her father’s well-born but 
poor secretary, the Hon. Rupert Herringham. Father 
objects on two grounds: Herringham has nothing, and he 
is not a Jew. Constance, defying father, is cut off with 
a shilling, whereupon she forges father’s name to a 
check, collects a thousand pounds, bets it on the races, 
wins two thousand and prepares to marry her true love 
as planned. If father exposes her forgery she will 
retaliate by exposing some of his own business trick- 
eries. Learning that Constance and Rupert have already 
been keeping house without benefit of either fathers 
or clergy Jacob is glad to compromise. 

“The House of Ussher” was burned out after three 
weeks at the Fifth Avenue Theatre and was later revived 
at the Mansfield Theatre and from there moved to the 
Mayfair. 


MOVE ON 


A comedy in three acts by Charles Bamfield Hoyt. Pro- 
duced by Edward A. Miller at Daly’s Theatre, New York, 
January 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Hilda \Pincae9<ic5 6340 400 VEAL ME DES RRA RON KEE 60's Cecile Fr i 
Roger Wallace Blackett .....ssctsccvscccsevssessaenes Ralph ‘Sucker 
Cool Dumphy "5. ssacbvaveecae sree netie she nes sy. as George Neville 


M., Sophie: Rossrupkert tssisive was Makonadeeter arse «ae - Eva Condon 
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Harold Padgett ...... orlnn sie eiaaie a peccvcccsccecceses Arthur Christian 
Thomas Healy ....cscccces cep big pedir cee tina tiese ec John M. Sullivan 
REV arniOlaWins cis o cclvssls v\> alten eee ta Rraateredin ere once G. O. Taylor 
MADR BO MCINIT Me a/0/olainr orp aa: wacasereTSlRare ome rare sincere xtains eio.0%e.o1s Paul Jacchia 
Muskogee Cr i ray Claude Cooper 
Monty y Ove mee tetet = sco 55; o]>\e eis inspselo)sleisiare este lacein/ote letasa,sivip 0's A. O. Huhan 
Richard Merrill Buford Armitage 
Ever iseain eee cisiaas-abielh eioisin:s's 0’ gins bisis obinie See Sale abies 2 Hope Drown 
Michael Michaels Hallett Thompson 
Dipaiake” Karo valit’ fetercte\ete > sicie.o vi pleis ce ainieeerete Frank I. Frayne 
Ed\- Calking) ics .ce os OD GOODE OR CO Ooi Th AC OOS AOE Fred Hayden 
Vide MIADOWkieis aieinte dio » o-0c7s: e'orsieleye sLecathie:s/ayi o sitiasSlélewisie wtesa Lon Carter 


Act I.—City Room of the Topeka Daily Press. Act I1l.—Frank’s 
Place Down by the Sante Fe Tracks. 2—The City Room. Stayed 
by Augustin Duncan. 


Muskogee is a tramp printer. Happening in the office 
of the Topeka Press on a day when they are shorthanded 
he is given a job as a reporter. He accepts his advance 
salary, gets drunk and wanders into a dive in which the 
governor’s daughter, having been abducted, is confined. 
Thrown out, he notifies the police, takes the story to the 
Press, scoops the town, gives credit to the cub reporter 
who wants to marry the governor’s daughter, gets drunk 
again and moves on. 


SWEETHEART TIME 


A musical comedy in two acts (based upon the farce 
“Never Say Die”). Book by Harry B. Smith; lyrics by 
Ballard Macdonald and Irving Cesar; music by Walter 
Donaldson and Joseph Meyer. Produced by Rufus 
LeMaire at the Imperial Theatre, New York, January 19, 
1920, 


Cast of characters — 


Vertew Ss i o0csc Orie stvnndvorsecdeives Starke Patterson 
INR en Sy eacieieie alavalcl apelin we's 'Wiaie'waeW'6w'e's st rlchrneywiv'ary slela's Laine Blair 
Marian StevenGon ccclcviessd sas cscs tcbccecsecsientsievscle Marion Saki 
RGy Headeredi trees cdees csc oeiviecieee ps0 8 We atc euler ehte ctw Al Sexton 
Mrs. Stevenson a Marie Nordstrom 


Dr. Ralpb Galesby . . George LeMaire 
Violet Stevenson .... Mary Milburn 
Lord Hector Raybrook ... Fred Leslie 
Griggh deus cuviecwtevseboreseteec ctesteseiecuct eeeeeee Wilmer Bentley 
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Dion Woodbury ......ceecseereccrssceeeereseseaveness Eddie Buzzell 
Detective. James occcccccccescccsencccdsctectpecr senses Harry Kelly 
Alphonse .ccccscecccccsesccsccscescsccursccdeone _ M. Marcel Rosseau 
Carita | cditc bao ce vxlcidiesst did sleieicstucia.ewniavartatatamnataiprerate hake Rita Del Marga 
Walter 200 ee ab acrncceec bons 0000 Vise beeen as wens see Bob Callahan 
Dorothy 7. ro sc cps vieknece env see vee cae uuNeemunien he Dorothy Van Alst 
ANGS Web eheatl ee HctiyseceeceeeViniesee waeewerte neces Alice Wood 
Betty teak cctv. p xb. tien so thetivav Veawe chy Mein ee Siesta Betty Wright 
Basala ees fbe ce va vceeasclwdiv wot scatwttetemececeicvente Bessie Kademova 
Dorothy oicccscccvsavevecssccvcvsccesccccentevcseuce Dorothy Brown 
Bobbie i slcecdives sie capa vedas dawndecemngneweodi ed Bobbie Breslaw 


Act I.—The Grounds of the Stevenson Estate. Act II.—Garden 
of the Piedmont Hotel. 2—Corridor Mr. Woodbury’s Apartment. 
3—Mr. Woodbury’s Apartment. Staged by William Collier. 

Dion Woodbury, nervous wreck, arrives at the Steven- 
son estate to discover that Violet Stevenson, to whom he 
is immediately attracted, is about to marry Lord Ray- 
brook for his money. Dion, believing he is about to die, 
proposes marrying Violet and leaving her at the altar. 
Within the year she will be a wealthy widow and free to 
choose a husband of her own. The Stevensons agree, 
the marriage follows, and Dion departs. But a year 
later he is back and much better, cured, in fact, which 
convinces Violet there is something in prayer. 


MONEY BUSINESS 


A comedy in three acts by Oscar M. Carter. Pro- 
duced by Carter-Arkatov Productions, Inc., at the Na- 
tional Theatre, New York, January 20, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Sara Bermayy... sessssneeseccekean eee ber ceciaccccecedvess Pola Carter 
Louis: Bermat (oi 0'ss. veces ccetevetsy ee eoccccccee «+ Harry Lyons 
Dora’ Beran scivivccvesved evastasaveswkestesesnasg -» Emily Earle 
Jacob Berman ..ccvisssedseseeunvere eeavvees ee Lew Fields 
Sam Madoraky). ¢issasucconsendensteegansesacreneerdie Luther Adler 
George Brann’ .vaciceestecxrgrarter yk CECE een res A. J. Herbert 
IGOR Wi orle dived Deecnvevencvecscesreeronece divbeeores William Ricciardi 
YOU Tb sed Vite 00a 6 Oka KA Ss MORELOS Cae RC CeCe Alois France, Jr. 
TAD ninilen ces Pas ave Pes tease srIR TRAC RRs Kaka ERs wale Arthur Wood 


Act I.—The Bermans’ Flat on the East Side. Acts Il and Ill.— 


A Duplex Apartment in Central Park West. Staged by Lawrence 
Marston. 


Jacob Berman saves three thousand dollars out of the 
delicatessen business. Sara, his ambitious wife, insists 
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he shall let George Braun, their swell boarder, invest it 
in Wall Street. Jacob refuses, Sara steals the money, 
Braun invests it and within the year has run the three 
thousand dollars up to two hundred thousand. The Ber- 
mans are living comically in a swell apartment uptown 
when Braun is discovered by the police. He had been 
stealing bonds. Bust goes the Berman balloon and back 
to the simple delicatessen life go the Bermans. 


THE DREAM PLAY 


A play in prologue, three acts and epilogue by August 
Strindberg (translated by Edwin Bjorkman). Produced 
at the Provincetown Playhouse, New York, January 20, 
1920. 


Cast of characters — 


The: Voice of Indra’, wuincisictcscs eens se svarsies sition aa Henry O’Neill 
The Daughters cic canesereicccrcteusncnssvesenstsenesseses Mary Fowler 
The Glazier sevesccocccccccccnctactevnevecvssensvenss Henry Buckler 
THO: OCOD) eo eaiss sins carloslesasives.qouekweveuetenveciase Stanley Howlett 
ME ROOMOUBGD bs iciars-oa cinipisivie 610. aide 0 oad eu/a cleaners nr ginxtae Agnes McCarthy 
Mhe: Fathers voc steels cdeinsc belvicsons/cie'es nevevuiste cele usiele Charles Fleming 
BCMA siyvi8)5in a: 0i0lo tains es,0,0:0,0.0 0.0.0 sive nKddis's iets wicie Barbara Benedict 
The: POortress) vies o0.s.0cccccuvese ove secenee sinc cicneni’e Alice Rostetter 
The Billposter ...... Sib einihinivinieisiaie'<wrasmeieetene isle Riateinisnts Emmet O'Reilly 
TRB OINZEY we ci sins do snvecessces cevat cakwtum tenets Gertrude Maurin 
Victoria wcccccdcccccveccccccsicscccccveucensees Martha Lee Manners 
The Ballet Girl ..cccccsceccceccvecesessccvecsesecaes Dorothy Payne 
Male Chorus Singer iiseccccccccctcscseeceuevedsne sence Harry Hatch 
NRG ‘PROMPECN S 6 via 48 5:5 0.0:6)56 0:0.0 sibins 0 0c0ee un Gvnsianees Blaine Cordner 
AVPolicemancencerecnic veasceessevvs piste evgnisttlernc sas John Moran 
The Lawyer) oie esis cevacsciicciecuocwcswcesienanasos Henry Mortimer 
GHFIGEING! yaiates <.arciu:sin.e oleic aa6:000.0.0 v.5c's\seipee sielewalsieles sine Polly Craig 
Master of Quarantine .....cccccoccecceeccsesaccccssse Harold McGee 
DG FURR ic caress caine ce vives 6vc 00 acces ve ess aces dils twsics Joseph Thayer 
THE POSE iba cs cad oe ects ce haces cetie sm s¥ahlbiois eaten Robert Lynn 
BAG akays <eibidincwia wns Mais 6.0 6 Fis KS's cinsie.s's 6h <anve en Ep miasaia wia.< Vernon Rich 
The; Pengloner-<diiccccscacsescccctccsesecccccte sonic Milton J. Bernd 
Plain: EGith 9 o0.ccsi0s'5is weiss 80.0600 caesenercccsatieecss Mildred McCoy 
PA IER. ioe vain awh oo.nin's Sa sinibs'e v0.08 ow 40's tAue snin a Nigsisesnein his Hazel Mason 
A Naval Officer ......... ecas dhicncleehewtaheenat ners Walter Kumme 
Biret Coalheaver: sc iwive-5 wevesis 0.0 wanes 6 peat spa eecke's James Martin 
A Gentleman ....ccccscccccccscserecscscsescecsenvcccs Harry Hatch 
PIGS AN Oa v4 cvs coh cie exces URS MASE NOR uRe sic Roberta Pettit 


Staged by James Light. 
The social call of a goddess who deserts heaven and 


visits the earth. The sights she sees convince her that 
mortals are truly to be pitied. 
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MAKROPOULOS SECRET 


A play in three acts from Karel Capek’s “Komedie” 
(adapted by Randal C. Burrell). Produced by Charles 
Hopkins (in association with Herman Gantvoort) at the 


Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York, January 21, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Emilia Marty. 9 acicca oaeeswremestes « Cad eieainetaiele hides» 4 sia Helen Menken 
Albert ‘Gregor, “Bertin”? ioc.ecccs:scacaamieciesteGnans mre nears Lester Vail 
JaroalayeRvTUs B <caseccvassndesusocntarerameengew senile Ullrich Haupt 
Janek Prow ? ices esac Voie ct) a (aden is CLRTCME CUM CN Cece ase Donald Duff 
Dr. Kolenaty ‘ccncesesecete atone eadhintasie altars ee ase Harry Davenport 
Vite cise ckacsdracen aes eays otencunte nemesis William B. Mack 
Kirlucltia. tds ch caceine onsicitwin Soleus COMvWWOen Cece see cons Joanna Roos 
Hauk Shendor€ . ovccces cs ¢vcccon supe Werk Veunaeaa'tisss. Fritz Williams 
Marty's Maid) viscecccccvecccscccesecceasecccese Erin O'Brien Moore 
Property Mai aiasdxns seuaiad aun dia sm cand apg Rehe e002 0 N08 Arthur Steele 
Wardrobe Wonlan vicvisexcrcass cectvnearansaseus Grace Halsey Mills 
Physician) yo vgaleac dines « etneer cease cess weaaies' sles tise e sine Eric Jobos 


Act l.—The Law Office of Dr. Kolenaty. Act I1.—The Stage 
of the Opera House. Act I1l,—Marty’s Suite at the Hotel. Staged 
by Charles Hopkins. 


Emilia Marty, ageless opera divinity, loved by many 
men and pursued by many more, settles a court dispute 
respecting the illegitimacy of Albert Gregor by revealing 
the hiding place of secret papers, not because she is 
interested in Albert, but because with the same papers 
is the “Makropoulos secret” by which her life has been 
prolonged three hundred years, and which she must 
recover if she is to go on living another three hundred. 
She secures the paper by giving her cadaverous body to 
its possessor, but having it she conquers her fear of 
death and she passes the secret on to her next of kin. He 
will have none of it, and offers it to any who would try 
the experiment. All refuse and Kristina, the only one 
among them young enough to have the courage, burns 
the secret of eternal life. 
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GREAT GOD BROWN 


A play in prologue, four acts and epilogue, by Eugene 
O’Neill. Produced by Macgowan, Jones and O'Neill at 
the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, January 
23, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


WHI es AEST OWED As (ale ci ee eln ie alulese@masaienistalsiswie sists oa William Harrigan 
PAMOT ER MUDER, fodais hanes os'eed se asmwawee aWien este ainctaginae Milano Tilden 
BTS MOLHOED Welder cine s;cveivs Coevecevcee Ssicisiere Trace ses Cliffurd Sellers 
Dion) ABthony: asic cicsieipcissace vie coe nviceceeeecvencecssces Robert Keith 
His Father ..... siulo se els elo fele'e eseteeieer5, eecniateelate leis cit ieis ers ieieie Hugh Kidder 
ELTOPNOt ROD Metciein cies Sie oe eee eee ceaveeaceceses Eleanor Wesselhoeft 
Mar garetimewrncicavicsvicescesvecdgevibdenesetesersccieacis LEOnAHopartn 
Gy be) —eaite starroleiw sletcelaloselé alse et aceranieipicieiatevesty sieveit ernie’ Anne Shoemaker 

Starr Jones 
Margaret’s Three Sons ..... a bivte Riel nme einra’e ernie ia‘eiarsi one cts Paul Jones 

Teddy Jones 
Two Draughtsmen ........ eteesesseenesvee) Exederick C. Packard, Jr. 

John Mabin 
MGT Fe nnt Prtaterav aris olats aicVel'cleiete.0:0%s%4\6)0'e'a,d'eaintele® nis Sia (eie Siaratovasaeyorre Seth Kendall 


Stanley Barry 
Three Committeemen .......scccccscccescosscecsceess Adrian Marsh 
William Stahl 


Police Captain ...... see cejos vere sovcccceccsccesccecss Ellsworth Jones 
Tupper Jones 
Margaret’s Three Sons, Four Years Later ............++ Starr Jones 


Paul Jones 
Prologue.—The Pier of the Casino. Act I.—Margaret Anthony’s 
Sitting Room. 2—William Brown’s Private Office. 3—Cybel’s Parlor. 
Act I1.—Cybel’s Parlor. 2—Draughting Room, William Brown's Office. 
3—William Brown’s Library. Act III.—William Brown’s Office. 2— 
William Brown’s Library. 3—Margaret Anthony’s Sitting Room, 
Act IV.—William Brown’s Office. 2—William Brown’s Library. 
eek OTE ad Pier of the Casino. Staged by Robert Edmond 
ones. 


See page 79. 


THE GOAT SONG 


A play in five acts by Franz Werfel; translated by 
Ruth Langner. Produced by The Theatre Guild at the 
Guild Theatre, New York, January 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Gospodar Stevan: Mille 0c we wececrsscnsseedsmsse i sac ctesc George Gaul 
Goupodar Jevrem Vesilio ...eccenccccscesecceanese William Ingersoll 
BASE as et MG CHOE I Ge dicie a vebie vicio tis eanelee eee ane chaey Blanche Yurka 
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« 


Stanja’s Mother. city cessauacoeccdacdeetmurwnaceiiass Judith Lowry 
Stanje cicncgussandccnedeusace ess Une OSM EeEMRN eh x 5 Lynn Fontanne 
MiArko.. scs'eiay shane selee panies yea a iaccteclCate Pelee eras Dwight Frye 
Babkea ..ceisvnesdss ta sbaade ladies ceieereneet Men Pke sh « Helen Westley 
Bi MERI receisiens cis, 4.0 bardtuue’e 619-0 61h's/0 sain SAAR MRT OR eras S00) are Lorna McLean 
Young Serving Man ...cccsrcccccccccseeceavercsteseons Philip Loeb 
Physiciam, .o5,5.s\ccncecds «a0 sage ac ar eeh cu sma oiat sas Albert Bruning 
Messenger ‘ive vc stesh ce pees ase sas Sue CRure nce. weke © ale Bela Blau 
Starelan oo dricsus cco hcseni ¥aaes Weng Melba as Rs Hen Gn Erskine Sanford 
Elder of Krasmokraj ....cceccccccccccecscunesccecs Stanley G. Wood 
Elder of Modrygor ..5ssjcceneesnuce ten uanais,ane «vicaece 0 Philip Loeb 
Elder.of, Medegya oi. fsa cennac eben evirsaieeinas cin as Anthony Andre 
CSch isva crite cinkioee.auses £60 nsv ROR MD a RAMEE TES Harold Clurman 
The Amerioat) sis. vsmcantccanisviauee AUG efORse8.0 pew Edward Fielding 
POOMOrR Lass ciate cbse ccecdecanchtanadenenend cata ece Herbert Yost 
Bobs Fretwell). tic csiccensacuctcaecqn stbadetewandass Edward G. Robinson 
Ob Od le asc <aesnnuis-ncwaigan amin ab DURe eRe Ae. LR8 Frank Reicher 
OME A Gis ins rs acan sed bac cmaee MRARERESE RAED aa 5s Miaws Zita Johann 
DURAN ria v We davies s oh hanes e Kicunenraemnimandaucatnaes Alfred Lunt 
Amc Mat: nvcutscscnnsecdcusmuuedeneenmesnecas.0%4,< Anthony Andre 
Innkeeper .......... Pe en eee Martin Wolfson 
PVIORD Pau des i 0.0.04.0540 0008, ins ae ASRR Debs ee 6h REN Erskine Sanford 
Bash! Bazooke, soc cieccscaes eceeneusisamnsicee see House Baker Jameson 
SOR VONSEE a wace seth dl acne CoA Ree mearac akan she William Ingersoll 


Act I.—Gospodar Stevan Milic’s House. Act IIl.—Council Room of 
the Elders. Act III.—A Dilapidated Inn. Act IV.—Interior of a 
Greek Orthodox Church. Act V.—The Ruins of Stevan Milic’s 
Farm. A Slavic Countryside Beyond the Danube at the Close of 
the Eighteenth Century. Staged by Jacob Ben-Ami. 


To the Stevan Milics of the gentry, the time being the 
eighteenth century and the place rural Serbia, is born a 
deformed infant, half man, half beast. Shocked, resent- 
ful and proud the infant is hidden in the smokehouse and 
the secret kept for twenty years. At this time the peas- 
ants, denied land on which to live, are threatening to 
revolt. When the man-beast escapes the Milics’ smoke- 
house he is imprisoned by Juvan, a wild leader of the 
revolutionists, and held up to the superstitious as a mes- 
senger sent by the gods. With this advantage on their 
side the peasants burn and pillage the country. Juvan 
agrees to release the man-beast only to the bride of 
Milic’s younger son. She boldly enters the altar room 
as a sacrifice. Later the goat-man is burned in the forest, 
but the bride lives on, and through her, she sorrowfully 
confesses, the pride-inspired sin of the Milics is to be car- 
ried on to yet another generation. 
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THE LOVE CITY 


A drama in three acts by Hans Bachwitz. Produced 
at the Little Theatre, New York, January 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Giangio: cessisiecs'r's BOnaCHOCOOODOG. Die OLSTSRI TEL eerie Sessue Hayakawa 
Tzeahl Sa. .00065 Poiedecis sees aeeue hobo arenes way Catherine Dale Owen 
Richard) Gavendish p:sciciceecesseveccvcvcsiccesnewieesice Earle Larimore 
PROD, cine sited bie ss seb ups voi ee beet ewe See Rvsae vee b tem Dae ss Fay Sing 
Wen: Chun Rivet sar s sestncs as ielecciesies oslo eeeecu memo sate on Karolya 
Wing? Ying) sscessssersccne oivia'y;is/Winisiere aietale ie letnrave/sialoiardinieiate Dawn Allen 
SYS Ome levers lalete eta isiers efoleraieie.ele’b.Kis'e’s elwicisl atsieieiereversioible siniesie's Eve Casanova 
Characters in the Dream 
Prince Oise Tien-Tsing. aj505002 008 ne0seasvaeniens Sas ns Sessue Hayakawa 
Richard): Cavendish occ s.cscessvssd senses ctnesees eves Earle Larimore 
Evelyne bigtwitOmts oicisls eos. sicisiantsiee eareccilt nesnle Catherine Dale Owen 


Acts I and III.—The House on the Hill of Delight, China. Act 
Il.—London. Staged by Stuart Walker. 

Chang Lo, the proprietor of a House on the Hill of 
Delight whither white men wander in search of feminine 
society, uses Tze-shi, who speaks perfect English, as a 
lure for Europeans. Richard Cavendish, an English vis- 
itor, under the influence of drugs, dreams himself back 
into his domestic problems by imagining Tze-shi his 
absent wife and Chang Lo her Chinese lover. Waking 
from the dream, Chang Lo and Cavendish, shooting in 


the dark, kill each other. 


NICA 


A drama in three acts by Ada Sterling (with acknowl- 
edgments to an old playlet). Produced by The Experi- 
mental Theatre, at the Central Park Theatre, New York, 
January 25, 1926, 


Cast of characters — 


Luca Delmato ......ccccscscccccccccccsenevesesensecens Ben Welden 
Tomio Ferrara ..cccccccccccscccvccsccvcccvccctevesnsscces Paul Ker 
Race Ferrara «sc cviceccesccstevesvecssccvesesanusses Richard Abbott 
Mario Palmieri .....cccccccccccccccccssccesssescsecs Richard Farrell 
Donna. "Ring “wewcnesstrceccs ce pie esse we clesrstersies sia Sydney Thompson 
NIGH cc cccecencrecnenecesssecvcecesesesereasecnre Alice B. Keating 


Acts I, II and IlI.—Luca Delmato’s Home, Calabria. Staged by 
Cav. Guglielmo E. Gatti. 


Nica, forced to marry the smug and prosperous Rocco, 


y 
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when she really Joves Mario, is unhappy until Rocco is 
killed in a trap set for Mario. 


A WEAK WOMAN 


A comedy in three acts. Adapted by Ernest Boyd from 
the French of Jacques Deval. Produced by Henry Baron 
at the Ritz Theatre, New York, January 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Extra” Walter eles escee eo vecuivaeayeseeese ay res eeeedls Charles Klouder 
Lottie’ oi ci tvee iva svevetietseteneene rt Gene SETAE Carl Reed 
Mine, Sexeres' Wicd vcd nerves tence Geeueleuvreecas Beverly Sityreaves 
Arlette Leterne .....cccccscess eecvceeneee eneeceve Estelle Winwood 
Jacqueline Sezeres ....sccccsecesvevecsese Pe evaedaers Flora Shefheld 
Baroness De Claches .....s+seeee Uedenenuasiccces +». Diantha Pattison 
AB GOCE) ho nc duidie's civwiciée ds td verbavdgekeaeheednedioe’s Richard Bowler 
Baron Do Claches ..:.cscsccessceee eccccccce esaceees Ernest Stallard 
Heuri Fouruier’ avcisssecssaes ces entenve Pema bes sateen. Frank Morgan 
Serge Pavencyge, .esessceceseenceadeeeddeonecessececce Ralph Morgan 
Spedelli Guesescccacenecverecvecreucuerswesacs (earnse.c Edward Keane 
Reportur? ciinis'scsy as bye vicesine duvinesnesbieun onesiea Frank Henderson 
Mid. MOYES. sxcdus chad nesvas sotne’ PP POET Aner ity, Shirley Gale 
A Guest icc. daateu sions cf bmesanieetaurecaninds « ties Louise Bradley 
JOM casdes yas Possess arene e cel apedsaeeseseace en keee Franklin Francis 
PACOMO™ i casqdoetouds Ov rats «dpe seseulcenteeebieles Clement O’Loghlen 


Act I.—Reception Room in the Home of Mme. Sezeres, in Paris. 
Act II.—A Room in the Apartment of Henri Fournier. Act ILlL.— 
Morning Room in Serge Paveneyge’s Apartment. Staged by B. 
Iden Payne. ‘ 

Arlette Leterne, a widow, is wooed by two men. She 
cannot make up her mind whether she prefers Henri 
Fournier, the handsome athlete, or Serge Paveneyge, poet 
and litterateur. To test her feelings for Serge she 
visits him in his rooms and succumbs, after a struggle, 
to his impassioned pleading. Next morning she flies 
back to Serge, tells him all and begs that he marry her. 
She loves him best and needs his protection. Serge is 
generous and overlooks Henri’s adventure, 


HEDDA GABLER 


A play in four acts by Henrik Ibsen; translated by 
William Archer. Produced by The Actors’ Theatre, at 
the Comedy Theatre, New York, January 26, 1926. 
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Cast of characters — 


George Tesman 
Hedda Tesman 
Aunt Julia .. .. Hilda Helstrom 
Mrs. Elvsted . A . Patricia Collinge 
PMtige Brack cid ces} 0059 ss styrene sips omsiaaia ee wn a pik as np 0 Frank Conroy 
Eiibert: Loyborg sinssku sas sncwee ¥ otic meeps ocd ane heater’ Louis Calhern 
BOGE GR Sipe crecarece in. sietn's lu pin’s om Wie Walpieisinw nie Caule stew ake e Helen Van Hoose 

Acts TI, II, TH and iv. —-Drawing Room at Tesman’s Villa in the 
West End of Christiania. Staged by Dudley Digges. 


Dudley Digges 
Emily Stevens 


MAGDA 


A play in four acts by Hermann Sudermann; revised 
translation by Charles Edward Amory Winslow. Revived 
by Lawrence J. Anhalt at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, 
New York, January 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Lt: Gol, Leopold (Schwartze © <saisewsicecs ss vncelsinees's Charles Waldron 
INIAROaD aisierslcieis isle /e\e\e1e b'ej0 Aretlees ieee us Diao 's b/s ccibieleeieiaie Bertha Kalich 
ING aTVOT Is simalstcicceletetsiele 0 /Sivic:cie-0/s(e)e siuletulele sie:vieiels pulses \vinm Josephine Royle 
PAUIDUBER Ot visteleleleieiaicl srelvisie ele b/e\e'e'clelulue ois\eieio wlaieteSaistein ais/y Louise Muldener 
Franziska Von Wendlowski .....-e+eeeee> tenis tsicistelutsiate Sybil Carlisle 
Max Von Wendlowski ........cccescccccccccercccvecees Albert Hecht 


Hefterdingt Henry Stephenson 


Voo Keller Warburton Gamble 
Major-General Von Klebs ......+-. iaiulerAaniy se eta nia sceieiare Lester Alden 
Professor Beckman ..0..cccerssccees aie We eUiisia.ec’g wi sraiarerd Selwyn Scot 
Mr ai VOM, KIEL SMelseis celsie's |» 6 si00 sic bw aalu's bre leielele ce 'vieins 6 Mathilde Baring 
Mrs. Justice Elrich .......ccceresccesececsevesccess Jenny Dickerson 
Mrs. Schumann) coocccecccceccccsccesecseengneve Florence Pendleton 
TH erega Ces sieretetaaleseyoeislsisiele’s\« «/elsials’ewislelesi6 be aredirety evs wip sls Emily Boileau 


Acts I, II, III and IV.—Living Room in the Schwartz Home. 
Staged by Edgar J. MacGregor. 


Maeda Schwartze, having left her home when she was 
seventeen and been forbidden to return by her father, 
becomes a great prima donna and revisits her native 
village years later. Her father is prevailed upon to lift 
the ban, Magda goes home, and is forced into a confes- 
sion of her free life with a respected citizen of the 
community. Her father, deeply hurt and angered, would 
force the man into a duel, but dies as a result of the 
excitement, 


y 
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NOT HERBERT 


A comedy in four acts by Heward Irving Young. Pro- 
duced by The Playshop at the Fifty-second Street Thea- 
tre, New York, January 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Fletchet .ssvseas cunsaccdasincucsve Piper ee tye eee Le ees Neil Pratt 
Tracy Srtton cccvcccccccceccccccccccccnennseasce Raymond Bramley 
Cynthia Alden cececccccccssecccccssccccssvsvcessecces Norma Millay 
Rath Wabster. bscocweesecscntunuaensseautiaineee dpa Karen Peterson 
Herbert Alden scoccccccsecaceccuvesesaccnscescuene Clarke Silvernail 
Bertha Alden oles oe deh s cine s da cvleattmh Wap eseele eee wedies Clara Palmer 
Stephem Alden caecoccccscnvesessscacecsaseccscccns William Corbett 
Banshaw stead eeiecscantaisa ts tse Peer ee 2 SOAS TEE A. S. Byron 
POY Wiccnainc sce doce aera sos t en pas Caanedsetes sane n/eaWa wise Ruth Gates 
GAOKR6 Wendy ened Cadac eeet lente tRaawaRni cua ceniee eed’ James T. Morey 
Mrs. Blaine: sncrseecvecscanchocinnesc ass siveins cas cveye Helen Mitchel 
JIG) Sdeas cs OTR Rennes on Pesce cecdebes vee sunesceedine® Manuel Alexander 


m 
AS I.—Stephen Alden’s Country House in Grayson, Long Island. 
Acts II and IV.—The Corporal’s Headquarters, New York City. Act 
1ll.—Mrs. Blaine’s House in Grayson. Staged by Edwin Maxwell. 
Herbert Alden, a sappy Westchester poet by day, 
seeks adventure as “The Corporal,” an inspired leader of 
jewel thieves, by night. He negotiates a trap set by and 
for a rival society thief, outwits his enemies and plans 
to settle down with the ingenue. 


PUPPY LOVE 


A comedy in three acts by Adelaide Matthews and 
Martha Stanley. Produced by Anne Nichols at the 
Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New York, January 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Byron’ Lockhart sec ccsagheeGteraaveebace cease nate te William Hanley 
Medora i} sche eskiebedar con Pi eeadeeeCdeebspd ceovcoseers Maud Eburne 
Jean Brent seigisscceseecueacn Pree eee eee ee Vivian Martin 
Mra.” Margaret! Brent! vcsisee odenenen Che secae ee vavee Spring Byington 
Arthur Mork). ss so<ansse00.ds nenent SVECGRS Sale veh aba nsadnn Stuart Fox 
[Vy Tawtorscecenspeeneedsab Ges ae Peaeias Ae hie's vacate Mabel Kroman 
Sylvanns Pollard iepywas 0435 eee weeeus ste vas de cant Charles Abbe 
Mrs, Sylvanas Pollard 77.1.5 sccua seaehawey slvee de otts ve Leah Winslow 
Andy Baxter <ckvlecnetaeae rie Gil vbeve dos hehivy ¢-0f8 Arthur Aylesworth 
Charlie Cavendish ....sccccsereees tree Pee Edward Robins 


Acts I and Ill.—The Pollard Living Room. Act I].—The Pollard 
Garage. Staged by Clifford Brooke. perry 


Byron Lockhart, being in love with but forbidden to 
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think of marrying Jean Brent, manages to hire out to her 
guardian as a chauffeur, has many comic and some excit- 
ing experiences and wins the girl, or her mother’s 
promise, in the end. 


DON Q., JR. 


A play in three acts by Bernard S. Schubert. Pro- 
duced at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, Janu- 
ary 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Dre's Wk ve Fase aie Avelsiniesias 404 nests 05/65 Raehinae RMT aan John McGrath 
ROG Marisniclsscleiivoisisicinicisieess o-sisivice site see wiaisie ero nieieb.e'ee Maxine Flood 
Premida (Done); .I 0) voces’ ows clans cpilee eaneeloes tee Billy Quinn 
PHA aT OVEEFORN My 'elslc.c/aie¥e oo'ele:o praises ee eiviainieiniata micven ta se n7e John T. Dwyer 
Carrie OVErtonial se <ivinis etelc'a. cic v vie elsivie sple’e nba wines ine Obie Juana Nelson 
ROELE WACOM ns otras vcceiaivicne civic ceaune ee casita William T. Tilden, 2d 
POMC ICOUY. lecrnlschied sa’wanrs's os Ncepe seb ne binner nie wEre ences Frank Connors 
Dire Kes HE. GUY) Veeniyes winwesniais 6 ainah.a.guee.j ahem metctsn weer em Bert Gorman 
Court Attendant McFadden ......sccccsecsccceeccees Earle Craddock 
ORS OrL Ai aie creterararerescinta,s 0: ‘oleiatavere ccainaiete eine slars is Ginn ’elateinle Milton Krims 
URCG, COMO se 65:s Con sere ss sue aaU e Wane ss Deame George Spelvin, Jr. 
Battling Sherman’ se.. cciee ce ccveccccscsusnce nase nese Edward Eliscu 
PInMNItOR ROId . cccscass cade co ee ates enae seca resion’ John Gallaudet 


Act I.—Rosie’s Apartment. 2—Children’s Court, New York City. 
Acts II and III.—Reception Room, Cottage No. 2, Westchester Pro- 
tectory. Staged by Arthur Hurley. 


The Kid, aged twelve, steals money to help a con- 
sumptive pal send his wife West. The Kid is arrested, 
sent to a reformatory, meets Robert Wilson, a social 
worker, and is helped out of his trouble. 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 


A play in four acts by Ibsen. Produced at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, January 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
PGE NrR DIGI SIROLKIOAN) ayes, 6,5.4:06 cs-and Ai sloehah heen one Egon Brecher 
Mrs. Gunhild Borkman ........cccccccscescescrseseccars Helen Haye 
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Erhart Borkman .....ccccescccseceenersrrecetesecccese John Buckler 
Miss Ella Rentheim . Eva Le Gallienne 
Mrs. Fanny Wilton Marian Warring- Manley 
Vilhelm Foldal .. f Sayre Crawley 
Frida Foidal ....cc-ccuccccccvccvsccecscuceccsccccscces Rose Hobart 
Mrs. Borkman’s Maid ..... Beatrice de Neergaard 

Acts I and IJ.—Mrs. Borkman’s Drawing Room. Act 11.—The 
Gallery of the Rentheim Home. Act IV.—Outside the House at the 
Margin of a Wood. 


Borkman, after failing to realize his ambition as an 
empire builder, and serving a term in prison, broods in 
the upper gallery of his home while his proud wife 
suffers below. Ella Rentheim, Mrs. Borkman’s sister, 
jilted by Borkman in his youth to further his ambitions, 
invades the house intent upon saving the son, Erhart, 
from the distressing atmosphere of his disrupted home. 
As the women and Borkman debate the present and 
future of Erhart, that youth runs away with Mrs. Wilton, 
a fascinating widow. 


EMBERS 


A play in four acts by A. E. Thomas (adapted from 
the French of Pierre Wolff and Henri Duvernois). Pro- 
duced at the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, February 
1, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Edouard’ ss cesccsiess déduae uscneeneen NA eRESDS Pee cess 4.6 Leonard Mudie 
Hortense povecorveccudevevcosvegsovaees Cewvewoecncete Norma Havey 
RUG icine Viaed sieestsds cust ieee eee cs ea shalnn’ Elmer Brown 
Madame Cleremont, 1c ocnvedvacdane unsere veswetasens Ilka Chase 
Gabriello CRUTEHE «Fick wacctsnEe TERRE Odd De vet2 50-8 Laura Hope Crews 
Fournier ...cesecssscccesccnsccessesseesessesecevenees Nicholas Joy 
Fraricole Laurent ©. 3255c<asecn ed eeeea ead Vis bav cab yevwe Henry Miller 
Germaine: Bio i. ics sisedintea ta Shs CERNE? ve eA TS Florence Shirley 
Martelot/ i, 7. avetcddsys water VauN ve veab chev el sue’ Edwin Nicander 
Suzanne ip bee eee brvcewie eR RPORSEEERONUD cece chp Katherine Meredith 
Jéan ‘RIDOUt? Ves caig's ss aca'v ee abled A ORE Tua Coase Albert Morrison 
NOHO cebu sn canaeethis 5600 ul etka s ine owee teveenes Betty Horgan 


Acts I, III and 1V.—M. Laurent’s Study in his Paris H . 
Act I[.—Germaine Bie’s Little House, at Caulincourt, rat Sa. 


Frangois Laurent, scientist, estranged from his wife, 
the young and eager Gabrielle, takes unto himself a 
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youthful mistress, Germaine. Gabrielle, having months 
since turned to the consolation of a lover, Fournier, it 
happens that both Germaine and Gabrielle are brought 
to bed with child within a week of each other. The wife 
lives, but the mistress dies. Francois, determined to 
have a hand in the rearing of his own son, manages to 
change the infants in their cradles. Later, Gabrielle 
and Frangois, reconciled, adopt Gabrielle’s son, who 
she thinks is her husband’s illegitimate offspring. 


SHANGHAI GESTURE 


A melodrama in four acts by John Colton. Produced 
by A. H. Woods at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, 
February 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Caesar Hawkins Bare . Cyril Keightley 
Lin Chitown. sent +.» Conrad Cantzen 
Prince Oshima .. C. Henry Gordon 
POPPY attic sieicieeie le +.» Mary Duncan 
Mother Goddam .. Florence Reed 

Ching Chang Mary Siew Louie Emery 
BNIPE AML OSPEDOLal)) las vieiwiakieesisie cis maemeeiais .- Joan Bourdelle 
Ex-Envoy Mandarin Koo Lot Foo Se eerie Langdon Bruce 


Sins Gay Cherreris qs osc oc cits cosas tewteslcansaenncsn McKay Morris 
Sir John Blessington, Port Judge ......seeeeeeeenee Henry Warwick 
MARCY Es SUBIR eUOMarcccinle'slctaiate's s:0:0:0:0/s,s)sjo'se a US mnioe Eva Leonard Boyne 
M. Le Compte de Michot ......ccccccscecseves William Worthington 
Mme. Le Comptesse de Michot ...ceceecsessecccecees Evelyn Wight 
Mra. Dudley Gregory ...cccscccccccccecncccvececccins Vera Tompkins 
Dudley Gregory ....cccsecssccccceccenccecsscveses Henry Von Rhau 
Don Querebro d’Achuna ......cecscccesssceess C. Haviland Chappell 
Donna Querebro d’Achuna ...cscersecccsscessseees Margarita Orlova 


Act I.—‘tThe Gallery of Laughing Dolls.”” Act Il.—‘tThe Grand 
Red Hall of Lily and Lotus Roots.’’ Act II.—‘‘The Little Room of 
the Great Cat.” Act IV.—‘‘The Green Stairway of the Angry 
Dragon.’’ The Far-Famed House of Mother Goddam, 17 San Kaiou 
Road, Shanghai, China. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


Once Madame Goddam was a Chinese princess. She 
eloped with a young Britisher named Charteris, When 
he wanted to marry his English sweetheart he had the 
princess sold down the river to the junkmen. Twenty 


y 
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years Madame Goddam waits to be revenged, becoming 
meantime the proprietress of the largest brothel in all 
China. Then she invites Charteris and his friends to din- 
ner, sells a white girl to junkmen before their eyes, and, 
when Charteris protests, informs him that it is his own 
daughter he has seen thus disposed of. Discovering then 
that her daughter, Poppy, whom Charteris has raised, 
is a dope fiend and degenerate, Madame Goddam stran- 
gles her to death. 


THE MATINEE GIRL 


A musical comedy in two acts; book and lyrics by 
McElbert Moore and Bide Dudley; music by Frank Grey. 
Produced by Ed. Rosenbaum, Jr. (for Edmund Enter- 
prises, Inc.) at the Forrest Theatre, New York, Febru- 
ary 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


The Usherette® sins ceccncucnmaeoinn RMS aA ue wasis(se Cathet Bernie Goe 
Bead GOLrd0n es.0 acc co gachitaeet seen MEV AER TE aire e9.0 seleee Juliette Day 
““Babblec’ Patera scssicaeeyeceie tse @naeevas ya coanseng eat Olga Steck 
Jack Seexling ois02.6 sy :aaees eee acne se hs «il bueeerists vase James Hamilton 
PHI Taylor ‘ssessecsessccacveneccecesvessescece cna eveees Jack Squire 
Bogge ye Overs dcecsay den ces Members hweennmne CoC ee mht ehe Kevitt Manton 
Ceptain= Mach »oisysc vena urine ba nalen va vinpie C94 een e.0 Hewat John Kearney 
‘Avonlea aii WILE: (4 4.ckc crake eden ca ka Re ieee taw-as Lan les ee eeune Gus Shy 
Bill MéCue) ces ccrscavevnevaveududeheekeneseecctakus Madeline Grey 
Ramon Mendez . » Rudolf Badeloni 


Philander POvers: «6sce-s caw odes etsld er vac ediess-sctedoneaulen Joho Park 


Lucy Peters .. Helene Herman 


Maria Mendez . . Rose LaHarte 
Miss Sear Goe ... Bernie Goe 


Miss Cantbe Beat .. «++ Ruth Farrar 
Miss Dover Die ..... -++« Hester Baile 
Miss Proper Thyme Dorothy Prouulenl 
Miss Nora Knowes . Berta Claire Hall 
Mies Walker Home «.» Ruth Penery 
Miss Rollser Owne . Dorothy Charles 
Miss Lefter Wright .. .. Edith Shaw 
Miss Showser Style .. 
Miss Sparklin Wyne . 
Miss Auter Fall .. Jerry Dryden 
Mise Maidter Order Dye suicavavesd sans Ux ds binv anes weve ee Helen Grey 

Act I—A Stage Box of a New York Theatre. 2—The Star's 
Dressing Room, 3—Aboard the Yacht. Act Il.—Patio of Peters’ 
Home, Cuba. 2—Under the Palms. 3—Patio of Peters’ Home. 
Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


« Emily Verdi 
. Edna Hopper 


“Bubbles” Peters, enamored of Jack Sterling, mati- 
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née idol, writes him mash notes. Making no headway 
by this method she smuggles herself aboard a yacht tak- 
ing her idol to Cuba and masquerades as a cabin boy. 
In Cuba she returns to skirts and wins Jack with a song 
or two. 


LITTLE EYOLF 


A drama in three acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by 
William A. Brady, Jr. and Dwight Deere Wiman at the 
Guild Theatre, New York, February 2, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
AETV ALINICLS) iuleteslerts dis's scale cielelnyaisisleleien el bisleieiy «Nate Reginald Owen 


Mirwaa Rita vA lmereie vies sivcie e's, deine esas creases Sieben Peis o(s Clare Eames 
VGIET «vip ete nisinsiciete’e Wis siawletpie'v\einls s <'6/0/die nine wap eleeteierete William Pearce 
irs. Aste CAIIMGrG | oi.its backs sdicanesceucamNaeniene Margalo Gillmore 
Engineer Borghelm: <c.c0c cc00csccencccceoesscisnsies vis John Cromwell 
ITS PR ate WiLOoe sie'e sic scials siviete s\alejein icicle Ne a’eilela sielaleimaie sions Helen Menken 


Act I—A Garden Room in Allmers’ House. Acts Il and UI.— 
An Elevation in Allmers’ Garden. 


Little Eyolf, the child of Alfred and Rita, is injured as 
an infant while momentarily neglected by his parents. 
The Allmers thereafter are obsessed with a sense of 
their responsibility for the crippled child’s physical 
imperfection. Mrs. Allmers becomes neurotic and jeal- 
ous of her husband’s pumped-up interest in his son, and 
Allmers in self-expiation devotes himself to a great work 
on human responsibility. Through the death of Eyolf 
the parents stand self-revealed before each other. 


THE GREAT GASTBY 


A drama in prologue and three acts by Owen Davis 
(from the novel by F. Scott Fitzgerald). Produced by 
William A. Brady at the Ambassador Theatre, New 
York, February 2, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


TAC GRISON ot:e coe see velcro press Ce Ccsiierenemne ness Ralph Sprague 
DALES CMY My duiso's Wises ot na niais dich aw bosis a eluneuradeate Margherita Sargent 


y 
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Daisy Fay ...ccsscccccevecsvevesseccnecee <tavews . Florence Eldridge 
Sally. sascuces ORR PER AS asnoasen eeeeees Virginia Hennings 
Tom Buchanan .s.csscsscscccveccncccasescccees Wee. 5 Elliot Cabot 
Nick Carraway ..ccsccrvcaverccveecesccecscosenes Edward H. Wever 
Mra. Morton! ¢ fdncie vices bots heeteuweduldtninalessaeewns Grace Heyer 
Jay Gateby. wccsncsvccvsccccccenessdesceesssecsennancs James Rennie 
Meyer Wolfshiem ......ccccscveccccccccsescces eeeee Charles Dickson 
RY AT. Dee icceaiy bates otetein a siatalniclg pw an eee eretnN etaia Mee vin ie!s aside Edward Butler 
Wilson jicscecnsates case ntavens i MpeeW encima annus Robert W. Craig 
Daisy Buchanan ......cceccccccccceccceseverseees Florence Eldridge 
Tom Buchananiss..0<cmecte assumes cu Walesa de eas sina sina Elliot Cabot 
Jordan: Bakers ooc<'sns su etwe nls clans o ereivte sv civiclarste’e'e.s Catherine Willard 
Myrtle Wilson ..cccssesssescece . veme .. Josephine Evans 
Doo) Giyite so. sok wane sen sisins William Clifford 
Malt (Gay siicmicarceewd cieine aces vena Porter Hall 
Tom Turner ..ccesaceses Richard Rawson 
Mrs. Gay “siedeohs sc .... Ellen Mason 


.. Carol Goodner 
Mrs. Turner . .« Gladys Feldman 
Donovan .. Gordon Mullen 
CrOaby bis 56 done caicn spit das rneieaVanive sl eeitiaeeinee viet .» William Leith 

Prologue.—Fay’s Porch in Louisville, » Act L— 
Nick Carraway’s Cottage, West Egg, Long Island, August, 1925. 
Acts I] and Ill.—Gatsby’s Library West Egg, Long Island. Staged 
by George Cukor. 


Catherine Rogers 


Jay Gatsby (born Gatz) falls in love with Daisy Fay, 
a Louisville belle, while he is stationed at Fort Taylor 
during the war. Daisy, giving herself to Gatsby, prom- 
ises to marry him when he returns. Gatsby, back from 
the war, finds Daisy has been forced into marriage with 
Tom Buchanan, a richer suitor, and bides the time she 
shall return to him. To make himself financially her 
equal he takes to bootlegging and grows rich. Daisy 
refuses to divorce Buchanan, but offers to become 
Gatsby’s mistress. Gatsby declines the offer and is 
killed by a jealous chauffeur who wrongly believes 
Gatsby guilty of misconduct with his wife. 


LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM 


A comedy in three acts by George Abbott and John V. 
A. Weaver. Produced by Jed Harris at the Sam H. 
Harris Theatre, New York, February 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Lian -Woodrudl 9 tape a u's So eRe Sins cede bis velco ees Donald Meck 
Da W Sodralt av s\vcke 425 oeee NENTS babe ht sou nee cat Camilla Crume 
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Leable AOODROOCIIOC Rieeasaeae be Wiaiineiwis sejee ns ectaueien ers Joseph Bell 

NsiI Saisie Hs siniea cnt um bias Mawidaiesciiedsieaats eve Harold Waldrige 
Sane Walsh ..... Densities oh homens ADdeocinoned or Katherine Wilson 
Billingsley ...... niaicts Helse care ee iter stele iavale aba teve's aerate Donald Macdonald 
Mame Walsh ...... ies uss wT neh Ow wie pineal need Cie Gok Florence Johns 
DUION OERCCLOR ccs s dans sist is baelep eve d ¥nieis ewes « Anreiaa Eda Heineman 
PGAEl ve as'cisivins cere es Tab. e.sa'e.05 Vel eine Maine aie eee iy Vaan Frances Lynch 
ARRON sclccies er Raietene aa baie /sina(e\s'suilsialele minis sieeniaiiye a Recents Nellie Leach 
SAID erclremeseies OCS ere Relea maenceinela hae Elmer Cornell 
ACTEM eye ielortatotee etelevois aVsistarets ais. s.0 ure sidieresta Vincent Mallory 
Mr. McGonigle ........... Thomas Chalmers 
PATICOM EN terete, sate relac'a/e ayer dinisleisialeve\clele nVelaielsiatsielsiciv’e’e saceiete G. Albert Smith 


Act L—The Walsh Girls’ Room in Ma Woodruft” s Boarding-house, 


Act II.—The Parlor. Act III.—The Stage at Mechanics Hall. 
by George Abbott. 


Staged 


Mame and Janie Walsh, sisters, are clerks in Gins- 
berg’s department store. Mame loves Billingsby, a fel- 


low clerk, but Janie steals him away from her. 


Janie, 


as treasurer of the Ginsberg Welfare Association, loses 
the society’s funds, is threatened with exposure, and self- 
sacrificing Mame gets the money back shooting craps. 
After which Mame makes up with Billingsby, and Janie 


goes on vamping other and richer suitors. 


THE JEST 


A play in four acts, from the Italian by Sem Bennelli. 
Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, 


New York, February 4, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Giannetto Malespini ...... i alueielaisis Risiecnecaieisis cacist eee «++ Basil Sydney 
Neri Chiaramentesi ............ Uewae veeae balwente sens Alphonz Ethier 
Gabriello Chiaramentesi ........+. Nusteentsice toasters Millard Vincent 
Ginevra <sWecedaen See ds cade ub cr sera dees mere yes Violet Heming 
TOIMAQUING! .s.ceccnccccccvccscecescecsenseree Ferdinand Gottschalk 
PASO tinsina ve WH vad POls csse.6 bo cad .0.0.e'8 60.5 (60 0/8 bie piece) ¥ a's E. J. Ballantine 
CMIRINIER: oan Sapin ves Os As * a hee 8 # miele aleihe;s elowaltes Aneta Malcolm Barrett 
PNAMOIGGra'cs'sau seas aa RE Ls Kod rind 6S Ou 6 oe en a Trees John Knight 
Camad, cists ces Pe oe ee CRAG S olpe e.ccie Git as a/nelaminele Richard Bengal 
CIMA a sie5)05 Sinjekoiele as Ce neeie eee tane wayeie oeeialbaletnier erences Maude Durand 
LODO ita codalessie aeeeae alae p eia.alesbie 0 s'e'6 bas warn dcerenaterte William Griffith 
PAULUGHRFOUANS © cancicieisae cece 400s ba viee vieen.e sien banal Jacob Kingsberry 
HG DIGCLON © ao oe 5 i400 25 sie/p07s oc cae a dew oan waite Cecil Clovelly 
RG pe SMOGUIOMEE <6 o's 85 xi o:0.0.0 of 605.00 0 saee vars eRnase Alexander Frank 
RAUGURCEMP Tac vices pert es Veuree o's pbveec Cen at weteees Madeline Delmar 


Lucrezia ... 


Martha MacGraw 


» 
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Fiametta ..cccccccccsvecscescecese KANE OR SECS Maria Ouspenskaya 
A Singer ....ccceccceeseescencccceeseees eeegeaacees Pancho Fuentes 
Act I.—At Tornaquinci’s House. Act II.—At Ginevra's House. 
Act UI.—The Pillar. Act IV.—At Ginevra’s “House, Staged by 
Arthur Hopkins. 


See “Best Plays of 1919-20.” 


THE JAY WALKER 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Olga Printzlau. 
Produced by Benjamin F. Witbeck at the Klaw Theatre, 
New York, February 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Hilda Bruce ..ccccccccccvvcccecceccsecsscescusces Jennet Adair 
John Bruce. ccccccccccsccevcccvcdecdavecetuacecvece Reed Brown, Jr. 
MarPl cians ch tick vine Uae es saehls Cle SRaMceNtestes Chance Mary Daniel 
Sergeant Jerry O'Day .....cceceeeeeeeeerereeeeneners Curtis Cooksey 
Mrs. Phillipe: ...cicosedccsccccvecneusetucsennese Margaret Bloodgood 
Mirss Smith’ i o0.0 cic cee cysts hn s 600s cee Ree She eden uh CUES S Alma Blake 
Mie. Brows icecsi 06s erehccess<peneatee@eusnenns Caroline Newcomb 
Pred Kay siscwesscecrkents-cetes 00 Ceneen tapi ets< cee Edmund Roberts 


Acts I, II and HI.—Mrs. Bruce’s Living Room, East 112th Street, 
New York City. Staged by A. H. VanBuren. 

Mary Bruce, promised to Jerry O’Day, a policeman, 
runs away with a richer suitor, leaves him and returns 
home. Her love for Jerry revived she tries to convince 
him that it would be no sin for her to love him, although 
she is legally married to another. But Jerry does not 
believe in “jaywalking before God” and Mary steals her 
mother’s money and runs away again. Getting into a 
shooting scrape, she is induced to stand trial with the 
promise that all will yet be right with her and Jerry. 


THE BEATEN TRACK 


A play in four acts by J. O. Francis. Produced by 
Gustav Blum at the Frolic Theatre, New York, February 
8, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Dafyda Evana ¥ Bodden sccccauakyvnbussysscessed St. Clair Bayfield 
Mrs, Rees .iiseecccesnsersrvenvaes SPARRARDI Ses Re EN NERERES Alys Rees 
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DreHughes) oie; ocses bee ERVURN ao alo bis ess sans Velow dine Wallace Erskine 
ShamtBowelle rasa adsscassecevceened Partido geevnwe vs Eleanor Daniels 
MyfanwyeRees iq.ccsvsssscscce ee yeeite pia ep ee.u S's.07e sie Lucille Nikolas 
OWenRowelligiire cant cas 400 00 ree orpinels WSO /e hen seine Heres Gavin Muir 
Vaughn Morgan woossccee scan eves ik 948 > DinlaSGiss AG ste eens John Litel 
Mig cle DAV Ite Nes clbisic 6.5 sia.60:s 06 4.30a sine asenia ae terngeneren Dolle Gray 


Acts I, II and III.—Outside Shan’ Powell’s Cottage, Wales. Staged 
by Gustav Blum. 


Shan Powell, an aging Welsh grandmother, seeks to 
outwit destiny and establish the happiness of her beloved 
son Owen. But Death, in the figure of an old grave- 
digger, dogs her footsteps and conquers all in the end. 


LULU BELLE 


A play in four acts by Edward Sheldon and Charles 
MacArthur. Produced by David Belasco at the Belasco 
Theatre, New York, February 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Geranium Monroe .... eiathia'ois bia aleth aera setiars .. Altomay Jones 
Stella La Vergne «ee. Jean Ward 
Rovio Bowtelleun ss ciuigicd cis) s\sisise asisashu sinless vie ctemvine Mildred Hall 
MrasBOWtellol ie aisnise cicsster sie a\01s © eve o'e's ete sfeiuteraeinar Elizabeth Williams 
Miss iMonroeir.<seueitne dav aie nas eties op vital elivercistnte Nellie R. Reynolds 
MPa TIED Oe seid anitiies sate nsiareis sinless brelalerestiate Fannie Belle DeKnight 
Biitehe Goo penigasiigadasmetie cates ce to clelciviaitieaa nitrate John Harrington 
SHOTtYyaNG Ves ern ctemisile 8 4.ci5 aiso nonin, Abe Wain vodaideehiele Tammany Young 
MabeieDe Witt ies vase ecss ete see sees elbielviaisieisinvelel cavities Ollie Burgoyne 
A daa Mia Ramsey ae ive idieacieis os ¥a.ansi6es\nroniitnasrmne . Loraine Hunter 
RUD VOMGCO! ale sfelpicte ahutets\e ois’s’s\a'a’clate'clove/a'c. wimtlein weiteleisieivietaiela Evelyn Preer 
Ivy Whiteside ..... Bicleve's aelerejete alate ate e's siethere hiviatete/aity Marguerite Wyatt 
Walinia SQaster cccte oc ¢sicis:p\xin/siti0is'wie.s 0/sivis\iccacousracajere aieiateietste’s Edna Thomas 
LEO EE Te ASD ODCOTITO NOOO CE DOOO TES OR EE Mei AG OC SHI Ekin yes DOLL 
MiG Wi o cioais acto ha ae Wiciciewiwieweie la were os W sielaie 6.4cel¥s nyjcnitisiontne James Jackson 
VETMAN 4 siecwininelcielewieruaes ¢26.citivia we)ae @ eameiemaiaisne . Edward Thompson 
ROVE) WiUAEIS cowavns uneust sc oheveseenesessiseune William Taliafero 
Mrs, Royal Williams does coi as eck dec ce asneasssccene Edna Thrower 
Eitigene Prwsie Cele decease sory cetiav ace wave Nia . Smothers Ward 
Mt. Vernon Jackson SEIS George Callender 
hg RATCET OK dare cide ie o:6. F 8 cis Snvs Walice ie via:e'e- alee SYevaveaoleis Wieiehal Samuel Bolen 


DICS: JUGKHOM fos vieed csacaater er sigensets ens ccnateainas Mattie V. Wilkes 
ENOGG JUCKGOR “Sit onesie was qa eave cans +... Oswald Edinborough 
George RanGa” costes tvens ss ths saebeeab beet bevemacte rele Henry Hull 
IMIS MUSCOLEGTIMMGEIL. -¢ rads e ye entices sens ka ne dsisatsettede Sybil Bryant 
Wilber ROOM hee fav a cuewancnes yeas uecotbeceuaene Thomas Trisvan 
Wiel FGMORLL oc cceee sd cusdvessivvaacterecessetingass Margaret Petty 
CURenOeT DG VCE) wr cse rishi set papas a cw aude gece Seifert Pile 
Brother Staley scree veavedsscscesecvesccevenauas J. Louis Johnson 
SisterSMViRary cecil br vise vs cuc ine cewashs s oueve sank Virgie Winfield 
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Lulu Belle, a colored harlot of Harlem, picks on 
George Randall, a Whitestone barber, as a likely lover. 
Luring him from his wife and children she deserts him 
first for Butch Cooper, a prize-fighter, and later for the 
Vicompte de Villars, a degenerate French count. Ran- 
dall follows her to Paris and when she refuses to return 
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Sister Blossom .....ccceccerceccenccesererseseees Annie Rhinelander 
Lulus Baller chs icc cccesccteccesccenstaggchaaheceucunnhs Lenore Ulric 
Skeater.)% ceviac'tsecseccusccisacansseuthau Oe RGA § 45.0 8:5 Percival Vivian 
Vangie Bowtelle ....cccsecsescevccvcerecscertesce Goldye M. Stiener 
Policeman Healy ..ccsscccccccccvecesecesesuuceeve Edward Nannery 
Uncle! Guatua cc veces cancconganqavsuageusensns eelee Lawrence Eddinger 
Mra. Trumbull sccscsccccsevccccieccccessevecsancetnees Eva Benton 
Dr. J. Wilberforce Walker ....cccecee soccereeces William St. James 
Duke Weaver’ viele sc csc csaenaeace sieuinmeiins tious vit van bev Fred Miller 
HappY¥ cGapasncckasioesionen cess newer namaine Was cars 4,4 we J. W. Jackson 
Moke ches vaeelda 0 eves cnes cen ese ne EMERG S a wee sw eletet Allan Waithe 
Jae |, abebsscnuns talunnc oe casi otemetanmmmastasieds Hemsley Winleld 
An Entertainer’ i. c..ccsecsuceveue Rechte ts osetia Zaidee Jackson 
A Flower Girl. coscucciceccscestnececcecned gentte.verse Clarissa Blue 
Coat Room Girl .eccocccecccsscccce epeasecieacscecce Minnie Brown 
Milton tis desescwactiessiaekes seats aedacegchens cikis ceases Barclay Trigg 
Williams .. cvcccusnscenecccccsscensovcesesconeseusces Herman Profit 
Bunny Delano. sscvcecsnrctcseee ecscece wad Wale aenlae © Joseph Allenton 
Grace Wild Wi cccaecercle saved vas emanedgue testes ss0% Mildred Wayne 
Pussy -Harrigon’ sc:cscso vce? cater thesisWaharetckicescredos Utoy D'tyl 
Rréd) Hartienseniessaccscces ... Sidney Elliot 
The Vicompte De Villars «+» Jean Del Val 
Sergeant Healy ........ Edward Nannery 


An Ambulance Doctor ..» Harold Seton 
Another Patrolman .. . George Thomas 
Ambulance Driver . Anthony Knilling 
WUMHG Sccasavienast nuwes Gur tieRee Maren tys 6 eens deen William Boag 
Barton’). dui cdpadhea dens cCeetaatuenswan ra veaeNesenes eas Jane Ferrell 

Act I—The Sidewalks of San Juan Hill, the Downtown Colored 
District of New York. Act II.—A Harlem Boarding House. Act 
IlI.—The Elite Grotto. Act IV.—27 Avenue Marigny, Paris. Staged 
by David Belasco. 


to him, strangles her to death. 


A play in three acts by George W. Oliver. 
by W. Herbert Adams at Daly’s Theatre, New York, Feb- 


PORT O’ LONDON 


ruary 9, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


FineHiot Pupk? isd vecneaepawaees acanwanus ayes Alison Skipworth 
EEh. FOOK sha vacvut cube crinmaeteaaey cis ecuun cas Walter Kingsford 


Produced 
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STEYR OO MMe scroinrate sisiie oonvenvettaict atette eiste eelb o1einer are atatoveiele Betty Linley 
OR Cer Mameerats sac sis\lmiesisse Sacoiaintal eistejeyaveleleiaveleies ereremeias Frank Horton 
DAGON BIG UE). COSA ORO CDE SOEinC Laois Sains SAG Re eer Ie es Alf Helton 
Anthony Po@k  .siiciccs cs ccs I SH SA OC AIG TRO Basil Rathbone 
Gap raimeS wrChers ty loxaeisi sisissarsaa. caress, silos Semana isis +++» James C. Carroll 
Ma Tak mteteetereteeotc islets sts i eivinis.«.concorpitn ais marie steeisicGia arte a wise Joan Lowell 
Mirase Hige inidencies scat ivsisls oi pbivaiekis tc cluwe > 00h ee aoe Alice John 
Charlie: Fix .. ie... Fess veusar se Heme yomewe ees ++++ Paul Porter 
MAING Meieerecicemion « Aa Oe eee SIGE Oiitol: kinins AaOnGr nS Daniel Wolf 
Wai iis ss00es SOS Go cidee Pen CUAL SEES CORO ICPSR Lackner Suzanne Bennett 
WMeddye Caspourne® coiévieis|c's/e'e'0s.sie'ein-cialinis ible Seis Senco Frank Horton 
Daley Meretincitele leat le es tivo s elaine’ eavianteee nen abienecs Dorothy Fletcher 
DU Wilsbiren cen sahivch eves Cea vieve teaceke eset ce een George Thorpe 


Play Produced Under the Direction of Thompson Buchanan. 
Act I.—Erb Pook’s Home pn the Dockside, Shadwell, London. 
Act II.—Sitting Room of Mrs. Higgins’ Rooming House. Act IIl.—A 
Doss House in the Limehouse District. Staged by Thompson 
Buchanan. 


Anthony Pook, an impoverished artist of the London 
dockside, marries Mamie Smithers, the half-caste daugh- 
ter of a sea captain, to save her from a brutal father. 
Mamie, not quite bright, wanders away from Pook’s 
home into the Limehouse district. Pook finds her, but 
meantime she has recovered her wits, does not recognize 
him, and runs away with a sailor. 


THE WISDOM TOOTH 


A comedy in three acts by Marc Connelly. Produced 
by John Golden at the Little Theatre, New York, Febru- 
ary 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


COREE ccavvew ane PS oe SOOT EES CER Dea eis) afevevese Stuart Brown 
SPAROW Wis cestes tiscsy Secewestiikvess saves eenraticre William Foran 
KNOX Gaewseccs ate ataeetaas « Ser O cvits nasbunehes Royal C. Stout 
Bemis ..... Tp eae es bevase SAU ostytoeo S¥ovsid vewunienian Thomas Mitchell 
Mer. -POrtet: oc ovsensan Sd pi AP a has A's sal 0 SATE nis Si Malcolm Williams 
A Woman Patient. isis cece sesescevccces ain al-6) atavetas ae Georgia Prentice 
EVGe) Mirierid S55 gc eis cee viale ale Bae tein MG. Siejelelalnin’s« slelerata.s Ellenor Kennedy 
PAVLET RM AUIENU® 5 sisters eels maviere ate Sees se ase gee elc0/s William Wadsworth 
A Second Man Patient .........06 Mas twevioawcdeteeuenes Robert Lawler 
SUERTS YS aielare eign sik tices ceticined 6 uc cine w piso ale Winreieles cinssinass Charles Laite 
MGs EOOLG pccie nc ienircnie ds wsspe sic’ Sc e esac eset cay neves Kate Mayhew 
Mira. Farradayss o 20h sjsivie niente te deve oscuane seen pune Madelaine Barr 
ISLAY. MELE! vavete ps c\seinic NI WK Shin a /ci0a G46 6G oe e Che Vie biowwiae hee Mary Philips 
MBL Cre Genes Nseries nail tas « kesbas.1uoeks Ses end Hugh O’Connell 


ERMEM aOR EA Moe NEVES uN a eek aw ive kKhes Ree aa ORS Patricia Barclay 
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Grandpa ..occcesvecee a Reapers steel tesan ass Reiediclelsta si aie%s Mark Sullivan 
Seaiine SS culsivale Mialtie vias wins wale > hiparunls Marites «unis Marion Ballou 
A Circus Owner ....ccescccccccccccccccccctccgecsese Jefferson Lloyd 
Porky .ccssccssccsccccnccecnccnseccccccoeccevasecrscers | Eddie Quinn 
Mildred: = fodeiie coc sesaccsncscorsssepersamearnancesns Lenora Philips 
Sheeter rec vc ockt ceeebuaees ees urns CORRS USRE REO saa mss Edwin Philips 


Act I.—A Wash Room. 2—A Dentist’s Reception Room. 3—Before 
the Fireplace at Mrs. Poole’s. Act II.—At Mrs. Poole’s. 2—A 
Forgotten Circus. 3—Mr. Porter’s Office. Act III.— Before the Fire- 
place at Mrs. Poole’s. Staged by Winchell Smith. 


See page 378. 


THE RIGHT AGE TO MARRY 


A comedy in three acts by H. F. Maltby. Produced by 
Lee Shubert at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, 
February 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Ellen Marbury <.ccseccvcececcssencassessseusestacsees Mrs. Coburn 
Clare cca cnicss wesabiccurndkeu~ sve Sum aletsasle Cane vies sx ene Lilian Booth 
Stephen Bartan . Alexander Kirkland 
Geordie Noodle . Charles McNaughton 


BOG INpram) cicnv ks viene Sree ea mat smelled Cea BAe h sie 0.00.6 Lowden Adams 
FaGky AGAHG aaveks csc cccvasce DetGe CPONehaktrseusecs Walter Ringham 
Lomas Ramsden. sins cenjes ches bdun es edaeenisiaecansenae Charles Coburn 
Mre. Carlisle v2 ciccessecessvocccdssuesastesonvuesveeeee Hilda Spong 
Esther Surry scccucccocsevecesoceses TER Oe Deine e viene Margaret Mosier 
Mator Lncks. svevssacnsa en ramaedPereketsatadsnedgesae Charles Esdale 
Job: Tetley desc evinces sve csccerssteavessaunederyescune W. C. Masson 


Acts I and II[I.—Lomas Ramsden’s House at Bradley, Lancashire. 
Act Il.—Lomas Ramsden’s House at Hove. Staged by Mr. Coburn. 


Lomas Ramsden, a Lancashire mill owner, having 
achieved a fortune at forty-five, determines to retire and 
make up for his spent youth by going in for social diver- 
sions and matrimony. Buying an expensive country 
home he falls into the hands of society climbers and is 
about to make many serious mistakes when the burning 
of his mills impoverishes him. He goes back to Lanca- 
shire to start over and there finds his true love in the 
person of Ellen Marbury, his faithful housekeeper. 
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THE RIGHT TO KILL 


A drama in three acts; adapted by Herman Bernstein 
from the Russian of Leo Urvantzov. Produced by 
Charles Bryant at the Garrick Theatre, New York, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


DIGURDS Si ctais te aise aiet kk Tih e ks a Oe Reta ata otoiparte us hie. George Le Guere 
LOMVAC ey | ATLCSOM Prereelr’s is elsiniae's'ole\s hia Glsistevepininieieleleiecstsis ble Robert Rendle 


Ta. (Zi BlGR ss cies a Fev bil 0 niusein niCidiah o winleilara ene ho heen Leslie King 
PATRON YE avers otatsisi6/aipiece’sia(e 10:0 6iasa%S' oie arctan Mamie arene oinieiee alerts Jack Quigley 
TMM Ys, WiAldStiee yc sivoidie sin cleicreete eile tineeMisle ares cle aiereranys Bruce de Lette 
Gloria Carlton Anna Zasock 


Pitas Storms esisietstes c/o sis's Sees vrere . Edith Luckett 
District Attorney Michael Storm Robert Conness 
Judge Richard Carlton 5 <a Clyde Fillmore 
Beligeisist sits se visie’ atic .. Frances Pitt 
Arthur Phillips ... . Barton Adams 
First Charity Worker . + Sallie Sanford 
Second Charity Worker ........sscccesesee .». Mary Marsh 
WHIROE Cutts sak ctec teks sas eae esos wane ChE James A. Boshell 
Mrs. Eleanor Wainwright 4. ..odu< isn see consevsacsncs Caroline Parker 

Act I.—Herrick Jameson’s Home. Act II.—Living Room at Judge 
Carltow’s. Act III.—Private Dining Room in a Restaurant. Staged 
by Charles Bryant and Leonid Snegoff. 


Gloria Carlton, out of love with her husband, visits 
her lover, Herrick Jameson, in his rooms, discovers that 
his love for her is concerned principally with her fortune 
and kills him when he theatens to sell her letters to her 
husband. For days thereafter she suffers mental tortures 
during the law’s search for the murderer, escapes discov- 
ery and is reconciled with her husband. 


THE NIGHT DUEL 


A play in three acts by Daniel Rubin and Edgar Mac- 
Gregor. Produced by The Playgoers (direction Me- 
Gregor-Kilborn Corporation) at the Mansfield Theatre, 
New York, February 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


HOR MM OTE S48 CTIA CET ic Fd als c'eeleed'en eaulSincaihaie’s «x Amy Ongley 
Betty Ranney vhieie ce .0.s + one cee cigealv tin omieincices Marjorie Rambeau 
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Joan’ ceaweweweesisnce scien es a pia\e lp dwg Oanehenc ye eerenely aie.0 ova Eileen Wilson 
Blton ©. cece sce veanne sas Ven sien hes Waieigtelalsinge wian'a's ns 0's'2 George Baxter 
Dave Dannelly ....ccccesccvccececeeeececewerncesseres Felix Krembs 
Larry Ramsey .....eeseceeecceeeececcereereeeccnsetes John Marston 
Mr. Hamlin’ oociccancemapoas ders sana weenie usd uae Frank Burbeck 
Rivera‘ cestaeicuss ase a ocne ees eNte Culals eee samer arise Wes Freddie J. Ozab 


Acts I and IlJ.—Home of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay. 2—Bedroom in 
Dave Dannelly’s House in Queensfield. Act IIl.—The Home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramsey. 2—Again the Bedroom in Dave Dannelly’s 
House in Queensfield. 3—Back in the Home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ramsey. 


Betty Ramsey knows that her husband has taken fifty 
thousand dollars from the bank of which he is cashier 
and loaned it to a friend to cover a shortage during the 
visit of the bank examiner. The bank detective, know- 
ing Ramsey has taken the money and is out of town, 
threatens to expose him if Mrs. Ramsey does not spend 
the night with him. To save her husband she goes to 
Dannelly’s rooms, but keeps him at the other side of the 
bedroom at the point of a pistol until she hears her hus- 
band and the money are safely back in the bank. 


YOU CAN’T WIN 


A drama in three acts by Ralph Cullinan. Produced 
at two special matinées by Hubert Druce and William 
Streett at the Klaw Theatre, New York, February 16 and 
19, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Allen Shields .3:.00tctasyaen tetaeey Peevey de> cve William Williams 
Polly Bryant tin 50.c0 sce seems WOOpetvencegen cee ove Henrietta Tillman 
Pete ‘Butlet sac 1¥ccv0 thane eee Ee ha ceo Saban Claude Cooper 
Bob: Daweonl (sa: aves oshps tc tae ee varie 0p Civ vayeuyy Jack Roseleigh 
Laura Dawson oesecsccsesscceccncencersrevevcecees Carroll McComas 
Niok Paving? 53.004 sye.ces eurecmeastes ibis eee bap vn mneae Edgar Stehli 
Hewett: Lysachtwiy:o:'.v« denen cena ee ae cae tise «Ce W. J. P. O'Brien 
Stanloy) Lyaacht wottw. ces bs.cne ed cual e eve dee bh ee eve enee Henry O'Neil 


Acts I, II and III.—Bob Dawson's sitting room. Staged 
Hubert Druce. “ 5 ai Wo, 


Laura Dawson has married an honest man without 
telling him of a family scandal. When her husband is 
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witness to an automobile accident in which a child has 
been killed and is ready to testify against the policeman’s 
brother who is responsible, the policeman threatens to 
uncover Mrs. Dawson’s family history. Dawson persists 
in being an honest witness until he learns the story from 
his wife, that she had murdered her stepfather when he 
tried to make prostitutes of her sisters. He turns against 
his wife, but forgives her in the end. 


THE UNCHASTENED WOMAN 


A comedy in three acts by Louis K. Anspacher. Re- 
vived by The Stagers at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
February 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Hubert Knollys . Henry Mortimer 


IMIS SMUTthaovevcccacnccec cs cee vee ogee teviccele sibesinsiiets Lou Ripley 
Susan Ambie ..... Margaret Douglass 
Caroline Knollys ..cccsscccsccccescvcccscncns Violet Kemble Cooper 
EAWKEOGOLSANDUTY. | og tise aicis.e 6 c.sisc.as's e.ssieivie sian eie/eiaiseian Morgan Farley 
Hildegarde: Danbury’. cicices onescnes sone’ mae dee sincwe ss Rita Romilly 
PU MORGON Ca orsus acces verve cencvencken Josephine Hutchinson 
IMiehachuNrellith rociseaceecat acs aciee ce selec uicelcacedtan Arthur Hughes 


Act I.—The Drawing Room of the Knollys’ House, New York. 
Acts II and III.—The Combined Kitchen and Living Room of the 
Sanbury Flat. Staged by Margaret Wycherly and Edward Goodman. 


Caroline Knollys is a restless neurotic toying with 
men’s souls and agitating their bodies. Frankly detest- 
ing her husband she still clings to the protection of his 
name and avoids the one violation of her marriage vows 
that the law recognizes. Meeting and liking Lawrence 
Sanbury she all but breaks up his home, goes a step too 
far, is threatened with exposure and divorce by her hus- 
band and precipitately withdraws, beaten but still 
unchastened. 


BUNK OF 1926 


A musical revue in two acts; sketches and lyrics by 
Gene Lockhart and Percy Waxman; music by Gene Lock- 


» 
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hart. Produced by Talbot Productions, Inc., at the Heck- 
scher Theatre, New York, February 16, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Gene Lockhart Florence Arthur 
Jay Fassett Carol Joyce 
Milton Reick Hazel Shelley 
John Maxwell Pauline Blair 


Boots McKenna 


Moved to the Broadhurst Theatre April 22, 1926, 
Jeanne Greene, Dolly Sterling, Jack Wilson, Marie Lam- 
bert and Beryl Haley were added to the cast. 


THE EMPEROR JONES 


A play in eight scenes by Eugene O’Neill. Revived at 
the Provincetown Theatre, New York, February 16, 19206. 


Cast of characters — 


An Old Native Woman .......s00. devenesdiucsrene Barbara Benedict 
arr e” Sinha esc 5 cs co cuwevcaeuee eevee hawhess awand Harold McGee 
Brotus Jonas, Emperor oooscanvveusnawentsesccsess Charles S. Gilpin 
The Little Formless Fears 
FON 2ST oa See UAE bn sieverae ein red sir ee Mase cx p'o ean William Stahl 
The. Prison’ Goard 00.0. dy esceceskenidarveresedeessscess Walter Kumme 
The Planters Witecsccuvess Walter Kumme, Holcomb, Joseph Thayer 
The Spectators ... Barbara Benedict, Mildred McCoy, Dorothy Payne 
The Auctioneer ...... vostben ous coMepeaWe sve s sees es William Stahl 


The Slaves 
Walter Kumme, John Moran, Vernon Rich, Holcomb, Joseph Thayer 
The Congo Witch Doctor ........+. SARE Ween A css ae cantk John Taylor 
Tem wn) dias bin diss tin's's teens cre Mae aes Fao Sane va’ William Stahl 
Staged by James Light. 


See “Best Plays of 1920-21.” 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
A comedy in five acts by Edmond Rostand; English 


version in verse by Brian Hooker. Revived at Hamp- 
den’s Theatre, New York, February 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Cyrano, Da Bétgeran: cities ten peredaas S5kS y vases bea Walter Hampden 
Christian De Neuvillette sescessececese cen ceeeeeeees Charles Francis 
Comte De Galohs : i571. cc case eee tes severe ene Maurice Colbourne 
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MA UCHEAIIE: ote elelole'vic/e clc'ele ntsie.0 0'6siesieaioione aaidiniatdinie a aiwiataictante Cecil Yapp 


TOBY et Nawwiteis tees 
Ligniere ... 


Ernest Rowan 
William Sauter 


Carbon De Castel- Jaloux aieislolat ates: vise alelslete as iterates « were Hart Jenks 
VACOMESMD OMVALVEL Cabs s ais'siisiv:outCar ete aidislainaitelslea vieslnjee Reynolds Evans 
A Marquis ..... Miclaleraieteoiereveveteve lores Pid wie'ecaral in sicveistetoie Thomas F. Tracey 
Another Marquis ........ aes teinatelereralaie ea Rea Ae uaae nce Gorden Hart 
Monttleury ...... Gislolsis aioe eiaie.e pincale dinid locas win hiaisiete ein keane John Alexander 
Bellerasomterissisc.s cteistuciciticec els eivictes cee Sieve dan eieewewss Antonio Sa.erno 
Jodelet ...... Annconeacane aie meee aisiale Ss atelietectts wetioee Le Roi Operti 
Cy ele lale eleterelatiolesialal aie. Sasa sietiniciele LMpadaiaatens cabs Frank Coiletti 
Brissaille ..... a seeee Albert West 


A Busybody ... 
A Musketeer . 
D’Artagan ....... 


severe ve Keuy 
eee John Alexander 
eccceeses Louis Pulan 


AcSpanish OGicer | cicisiss opselet\s si ajselssiemiewitlcmerstisiate ais Howard Galt 
CaVANCESaistsivinisie bielateotsies’ an wisi. «08 : ‘Bernard Savage, Brice Disque, Jr. 
PAW POLSERAaraeuis s sieiciei cies snes cies ccvccccescocceses J. Piumptun Wilson 
AA. DIGHY ate otulv ateroicltinc o's s.c'solt ake ld od civic es atic.eid eleleistersaione oeee iA COLD MLL 
Appther Maas coasccs cccakes coos veaetaceenacceute netas MLUTAY Darcy 
POMC PO ae Ber ener’ « gfe PEP I weeseeees ORDIp wood 
A Citizen ....... wislerd cere alvin on sieelewiae« enkieste esis covocesss Hart Jenks 
His Son ..... aeleiswpieticie’s ere oop aKa wasn wne si9.6ie ... Parker Milis 


A Pickpocket 
Betrandou, the Fifer 


««. Cedric Weiler 
- Plumpton Wilson 


HCE PUCH III tersistolvtelsiere ciel siete ia'e els eteie ate e’aleldte nisarelela etaeiienvecs P. J.. Kelly 
A (Candles Lighter cic cceessccsss 5. 6.0010, 0/0. 0:8 aly reraiate n/a Edwin Cushman 
IROZANG so clans eisrcieivie c clersisieic.c.aivic’s's cos wc wactete Pineteis pieemtntey Marie Adels 
Here Denna cai eeseiet as sicin's decisice eleinen satan are Ruth Chorpenning 
MGLB OY ce heis'9iave/olefo ev oraraTa' eisik Tesco n/a’ ein /aie\WO"a VIA Tem ccoiaiaic ara Asatte Mary Law 
An Orange ‘Girl eisistelsiore (sie piv.e.eees cia a bioeaiele winlea'eeiee eles Mabel Moore 
Ay PO Wer, GirlO rte ctetee os aieinints eels Woes eves Ch eavedennsic Edith Barrett 
IAMSUUDLELLE "eletesivicc set sive s es ses 75% Niue Syeatevrretaleslciore tern Grania O'Maiiey 


AD Comediennel «cinacsss sees eves tenes .. Ruth Seward 


Another Comcdienne ..scecsseseeeees 


Nancy Bevill 


Mother Marguerite De Jesus .. econse Mary Law 
Sisters Marthe mince. cree ccas ceacusssues ebiiseaciiacis «. Mabel Moore 
Sigler Giairet motes asco cwscteis tai ax + 6.05.0 eeuiseeeele eines sures Edith Barrett 
AGING Melsistticstecnicleees cae Cn.e eet cee s ae cineraeeetee tte .. Grania O'Malley 
PARP AMEULGMGIDLO waiafeisteiarersinin's) o/s\v'nis reise e's 1s niaiareinininvets ecnisejatieee Dot Wiilens 


Act I.—A Performance at the Hotel de Bourgoyne. Act Il.— 


The 


Bakery of the Pvuets. Act III.—Roxane’s Kiss. Act IV.—The 


Cadets of Gascoyne. Act V.—Cyrano’s Gazette. Staged by Walter 
Hampden, 


See “Best Plays of 1923-24.” 


MAMA LOVES PAPA 


A comedy in three acts by Jack McGowan and Mann 


Page. 


Produced by Oxford Producing Company at the 


Forrest Theatre, New York, February 22, 1920. 

Cast of characters — 
POP avowed Rialk Sieve: dW’ eseraye saya ais Veesesecicoasts sodeamocncd John Ravold 
DIA TEE LY DOY t saarsla ches tccsibsisinw Re Faas s 4 ok we CMe eae Sara Sothern 


Genie Ditske vsctaceveeren ces. oo ccecceseseres seeeee William Roselle 
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Fred Harrington .....ssesereeeeees PIN Cae John E. Hazzard 
Margie Drake ..ssscesescecercsececveevevenserseses Helen Broderick 
Joo Turner cecrvcrcccscccccveveescescerencesencorvecens Lorin Raker 
Jima Sac ivee sv cssedee tes coesivensc ce cies raw mapmeeeagren § Spencer Bentley 
Sonny Whitmore .....esseeeevee otele a ols @atoretahire Robert Emmett Keane 
DISLIS. | views bs nivicteele ina 'eip'ove love ois aiwletnln alelsetatgreteteiatne)sieie.s)5 ose'e Albert Tovell 
Mile. Desiree ..cccccscscccscccccvcecccccevescsssesseens Zola Talma 
Julie wine toe ees 004 Woe be bare bec aeint Saran eereniekanignisisie cee Alice Dunn 
Henry cececcccccccccccssvescccseveesemerscccvccasceers Frank Milan 
Lowind) Weseean a ciaveey He deceddsinddencewse de umtieane cee Claire Hooper 
Ruth? secccsssceveee ee aie etelsielonie'sis Si a eimiavevetats Ann Martin 
Tod scavdecvcduedussdacacdcddeeenaiaen eur eneeues na ay John C. White 


Acts I and II].—The Turner Home, Great Neck, Long Island. Act 


: John Hayden. 


Joe Turner, insurance agent, leaves his wife too much 
alone in Great Neck, L. I. In retaliation she goes cock- 
shopping among the New York studios. In the 
bachelor apartment of Sonny Whitmore, man about 
town, she meets her husband and also Mlle. Desiree, who 
insurable legs but no protective policy. Complica- 


tail 


has 


tions and explanations. 


A play in three acts by Arthur Corning White and 


Louis Bennison. Produced by Jules Hurtig at the Max- 


THE VIRGIN 


ine Elliott Theatre, New York, February 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


“Rev.” Elias Whipple, a religious fanatic, escapes 
from a sanitarium, hides in a lumber town of northern 


Beth VBrown | se Seis eeanenvaseveuay Po Dryer Car John Daly Murphy 
“Rey.” Elias Whipple ...cccscseccccscvccvsvescevccecveves Lee Baker 
DING. UD Aaarin ce bake ae aeenae TEREST ORT UR RS OTS new heme Jessie Ralph 
Ruth Whipple ..cccccescccvcseeveceeeceeeeersnsencees Phyllis Povah 
Dick; Hayward % sesiccses.cscvsreteaee VeVevavoute cers Arthur Albertson 
Pal cvcscctveveverscoseneovecseassemsaensnss sa eihies oxi - John Sharkey 
Bael a svg ids ueary-e cis wee as toevecvvnsens Sees e108 ae Owe ae Olaf Skavian 
Ed “ie vatcwnee teed aie ake situa ARAL ahs One og ene’ eesese Thomas Gunn 
OWN cesereceecevererenseeneneeeenerseereneseeesies Joseph Burton 
Sam | vsaiaiiesaves tee share, te + MMO e EMO INS 59% Nene taee Frank Parsons 
FOSE scoass'vin ba 65.4 Wg eeede Re OEEM eae) Yb hike vse Augusto Aramini 
Louis Le, Bombard / s\sss..serdnundes sss Veeerosbheenky Louis Bennison 
Mag. wichydouannn x acens bud gla ens tetruceneen bike alec thks Bertha Mann 
Dr, Hall “Siccracetishes sells cnrocempits wane radiese wee ae Robert Thorne 


Act I,—Outside Whipple’s Evangelical Tent. 2—Inside the Tent. 
Act Il.—Liviang Room in the Whipple Cottage. Act Il[.—Interior 
of Louis Le Bombard’s Shanty. Staged by Sam Forrest. 
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New Hampshire, organizes a band of “Holy Thinkers” 
sworn to forswear the lusts of the flesh. Louis Le Bom- 
bard, an ignorant French Canadian, accepts the virgin 
wife of Whipple as the living representative of the statue 
in his church and worships her until he catches her 
kissing Dick Hayward, with whom she has fallen in 
love. Excited by the scene Le Bombard attempts to 
harm Mrs. Whipple, who is saved by Hayward. The 
authorities find Whipple and take him back to the sani- 
tarium. 


THE CREAKING CHAIR 


A play in three acts by Allene Tupper Wilkes (revised 
by Roland Pertwee). Produced by Carl Reed (in asso- 
ciation with E. E. Clive) at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York, February 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


PAN ZUS SELON Y™ cs Ratti susie e'siviv'e we 8,6 6.0 cisiere's ersie'e's wPoicteitetn Caries E. E. Clive 
RGse Emil yaw incliars cesl./ sice'c vc cies y sleie'e glee raleoenels Beatrice Miller 
DMG VLMIGE Mee sic atnd dina i salaivaya8s panes enase ame mice Mary Carroll 
RIGNANT AICI TES. Wits we Ria Oe < aed cu 62S S bb Coe eS MITES Harold R. Chase 


RAGES: TeRSE ON Sern aie sh ants oais vis wis wv dee ee sie 0» Vewiuiewinintes Reginald Mason 
Sylvia Latter ..... ... Eleanor Griffith 


Mrs. Carruthers .. . Leonore Harris 


AONE GUILE arava leatsieiae s cik'a\e,u o/s sree t’o 6 WOM cia ee sertatcemccie as Tyrell Davis 
Dba ape Ole siete cae aia atleleefeicinis « elervie. 86's WYe eierateMr ately piajelsie Brandon Peters 
MOIIVGREAMLE cn sah Viecinnvckaeainsiscvosves's pants cami a Gilbert Douglas 
PIORIEN Paviere ca ciesicegisiieris se cdlaintie.s «scien temiea ace Stanley Harrison 
PEATE DG LOO Waders «:alalarsfolbiaiha'sis ein\e/n1< 0 4(\e'e espe seinlnu cies eatecrs Robert Bennett 


Acts I, II and III.—The Lounge at Edwin Latter’s House, Oak- 
dene, Woodlands, Hertfordshire, Staged by E. E. Clive. 


Edwin Latter, noted Egyptologist, is confined to a 
wheel chair by an injury sustained at the opening of an 
Egyptian tomb. A rival collector sends Latter a recov- 
ered queen’s headdress planning later to steal it back. 
During the attempted theft murder is done which is first 
fastened on Latter’s slightly unbalanced wife, Sylvia, but 
traced finally to a young Egyptian radical, Philip Speed. 


’ 
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STILL WATERS 


A comedy in three acts by Augustus Thomas. Pro- 
duced by Augustus Thomas at the Henry Miller Theatre, 
New York, March 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Lineasiati i. < shea Waantsccduensue shVatdcawasacsve Donald Dillaway 
Mra, McManus ..cccccccccccccscvcccccescneccesssecee Nyan Brownell 
Touriate; (a,c ce'te ta ca euas sere est Henrietta Adams, Mildred Southwick 
June Clayborm ...cccccscccncccsceccccccessscecscceesss Miriam Doyle 
Lumsley Panhaven§ ........seeeee08 (as cenaRkne Veseuals David Tearle 
Mrs. Kate Merrible ..ccccccsccrecccvoccccsonescccens Mona Kingsley 


.++. Thurston Hall 
Robert Cummings 
Charles H. Martin 

«+ William Norton 


Senator Cassius Clayborn .. 
Col. Tom Thormayd .. 
George Patterson .... 
Congressman Ponder 
Canon Kewback .... se 
Mrs. Kewback .... Georgie Drew Mendum 
Senator Gummidge Nick Long 

Acts I, IL and III.—Clayborn’s Office in the Senate Office Building, 
Washington. 


Edward Emery 


Senator Cassius Clayborn is one who votes dry and 
lives wet, so to speak. Forced to declare himself in an 
approaching campaign he heeds the advice of the wise 
and handsome Mrs. Merrible and stands for a modi- 
fication of Mr. Volstead’s law. The opposition try to 
beat him by dragging Mrs. Merrible’s name into a 
scandal with Lumsley Panhaven of the British embassy, 
June Clayborn’s fiancé. But by compromising with the 
politicians and the bootleggers he wins the nomination. 


SQUARE CROOKS 


A comedy drama in three acts by James P. Judge. 
Produced by Bannister and Powell at Daly’s Theatre, 
New York, March 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Eddie. Ellison’ osc. sccvsvn cdeve wabedyetl oaeeracdwee ett Russell Mack 
Kay Eilleot tyviadsedtxn tetavces -+» Dorothy Appleby 
Jane’ Brown ‘steve food ties diy OAe eae - Lulu Mae Hubbard 
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BridgetiO\ Rourke: is. velco esse ee see ses Wants «ate Annie Mack Berlein 
SptashimothyPruOogany «is c's ssia cele maisisieies eas aleie tireless eee Philip Lord 
Larrys cotbiteraccisth eleleisis!sieic's cles eater alle iets tisetsts arate tint Norval Keedwell 
Harry AVoloiiriemieries icles erkinjasele 1altaa vrettare notarnnis silo Harold Salter 
DEO GG6 atcicots taips'e:# nate ceutior Francis M. Verdi 
PAM pAGarsenp plete slesie selistoitislelsisols iale’eenielviaisietes ole bie « « Dean Raymond 


Acts I, II and III.—The Ellison Apartment in the Chelsea District, 
N. Y. Staged by Albert Bannister. 


Eddie Ellison was a nifty second-story worker before 
he met his wife Kay and determined to go straight. 
Once he refused to help a detective railroad another thief 
into prison, and as a result the detective is out for 
revenge. The pearls belonging to the wife of Ellison’s 
late employer are stolen by a consumptive who dies 
before he can dispose of them. He leaves them with 
Larry Scott, who is also a reformed thief, and Larry 
brings them to Eddie. The boys know their only hope 
of not being sent back to prison is to get rid of the pearls 
before their enemy, the revengeful detective, discovers 
them. For three acts they manage to keep a short jump 
ahead of him, and finally win out. 


THE MASQUE OF VENICE 


A comedy in three acts by George Dunning Gribble. 
Produced by Brock Pemberton, William A. Brady, Jr., 
and Dwight Deere Wiman at Mansfield Theatre, New 
York, March 2, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


ANMuNsiata occ ccccccccceseseccscescvecvcccsectesescace Nera Badalin 
Jonathan Mumfcrd ........0-cccccvccccccceceresccceces Arnold Daly 
EgOria ‘sie ctice vs vieweeicions vace sever ceeesseersiveecesosae Selena Royle 
FORNUMAGOS Yo wadielile cee erccs cece + s.sleaapeionie sale Ceeieies Osgood Perkins 
Madge Cox Tee vecsmesscst tn cds Vawcseetommentenent se Eiizabeth Taylor 
Don Pedro cscsccsccrsccentsstsccveeeweenesecesens Wiliam Seayram 
Pack Caceneure, achereeene tse th. setts ree asians Kenneth Mackenna 
Sophia Elphinstone Weir ........sceccescceevccsees Antoinette Perry 


Acts I, Il and III.—The Salon of a Palace on the Grand Canal 
in Venice. Staged by Brock Pemberton. 


Jonathan Mumford, English novelist, is in Venice on 
holiday with Egeria, a “modern nymph.” Among their 
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guests are Sophia Weir, a literary celebrity eager to 
know life that she may write of it the more excitedly, 
and Jack Cazeneuve, a literary descendant of the Casa- 
nova who was the world’s greatest lover. Experiment- 
ing with Jack, Sophia listens as he reads his diary of 
amorous adventures until she becomes that hysterical 
she falls into the canal. But it is Jonathan Mumford 
who saves her, not Cazeneuve. After which, Egeria hav- 
ing left Jonathan for an earlier love, Sophia and her 
rescuer renew their own earlier romance. 


NIRVANA 
A play in three acts by John Howard Lawson. Pro- 
duced by Noble-Ryan-Livy, Inc., at Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, March 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Dr-~Alonza (Weedi i ccsceasitstntsmapaest Chases cneens Crane Wilbur 
Mies Prendergaat: 4... op os cow cnveneeecsipede piles cnclep ees Elise Bartlett 
Bill Weed) ws owcidiesessivataein ss Suraeas ste Cane eve 20.0183 \e Earle Larimore 
Hale ccneveusscenscpanr ath dunsdehep serene rants baa Aldrich Bowker 
Jabot: Milgrim iy (sis atvicvina ds tee PORE ERADO Cneae ee one Juliette Crosby 
Priscilla” Enieraon vasso.ccdss coders welgap @aaheear ras ctave Marcia Byron 
Aunt; BOrthen\sisis:c'e5 9 pan sas « see eMEMIMALe ONG <p Via) vials vial eete Edith Shayne 
TGV ei Bile MrIIGle) fy-0:0's cn 0 enisin Aue NaS oa oipiaen a tit 6 Herbert Ransom 
‘Ar Visitor... cbtenadhadakte s ava teens os t's eeith John McGovern 
A Hungry Gyl avis ceitiads susan een cna catuenasd sin Doris Ferguson 
An Anxions Girl  osscevsicscin snesbsisieee seo V Nes pre ts cfs Lillian Wilek 
A GCigglinig ‘Ciel © s.asd coxay demas can eak ee ree yen’ since sve Julie Barnard 
A Woman of Personality <..ccscaneeudaveveenvcas Ludmilla Toretzka 
A Nice Young Man © ..cscsassseewsesvensas vos ¥ rel ve Murray Bennett 
An Even Nicer Young: Mani cvcsvcoutvcsss cts cesdease Francis Sadtler 
An Intoxicated Gentleman <ccceucawesctatucvecseduces H. Ben Smith 


BSS exh carni) Mai 5 6: 5:6:5:4)«:nuviestie iste PRR AIA, a0 L’Estrange Millman 
Acts I and III.—Dr. Weed’s Office. Act II.—Dr. Weed’s Roof 

ay on Top of the Apartment House. Staged by Robert Peel 
oble, 


Dr. Alonzo Weed, scientist and investigator, has many 
weird experiences in his effort to determine what, if any, 
will be the religion on which all peoples can unite in the 
future. His adventures involve a meeting with a vision- 
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ary millionaire who would shoot a man to Mars in a 
monster skyrocket; a free feminine soul who ‘is in doubt 
as to whether her lover or her husband is the father 
of her expected child, and most particularly with a 
young girl who, coming from the country, is so oppressed 
by the jazzy social life into which she is thrown that 
she seeks the other life through suicide. Briefly she is 
brought back from death by the prayers of her Christian 
Science mother, who shrieks in horror at the demon- 
stration of her own faith, and the girl promptly dies 
again. 


THE TROUPER 


A comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott 
Nugent. Produced by The Playshop, Inc., at the Fifty- 
second Street Theatre, New York, March 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Nargis UeLtee ais akieeren ies «rcs > t16 sinh 0e sieeeeial viele elect Helen Carew 
Arthur Crites . ..- Mitchell Harris 
Molly Crites .. ... Mildred Booth 
Dwight Allen , . Harold Elliott 
David Millett Carleton Macy 


AERELV iiss ctv ia. clars tite iateieiety, Mie o.2.s%nathie\aje 0, «7a.ale ca aielh elbioia(s)e elecgateeeia Ruth Nugent 
Mea rnye Goal b onuetveteutetetetats.c er svarn)s nie inivs ote. ereinicte’e eisis's aleretuieleis J. C. Nugent 
Mire PrelayMen ivi <sisinieo:s 6100. vpicts's cisitie» Bale Bi¥is clejeeisie Robert T. Haines 
Mr. Benson .. Walton Butterfield 
PRs ue aicleivia crave hceapicdags tiecdece <b> esa eee boluusiaites A. O. Huban 


PIGS SPIGIN Sel clare sie tis o5, Walels,0;6 efeicis.an'sle's n(claiaia/sleth(wid'e e\alele Carlotta Irwin 

Act I.—Sitting Room in the Home of the Milletts, Shanesville, Pa. 
Act II.—Stage of the Shanesville ‘“‘Opery’’? House. Act III.— 
Arthur Crites’ Home. Staged by Edwin Maxwell. 


Larry Gilbert, once a carnival man, now a player of 
bits in a cheap dramatic company, meets his daughter 
after eighteen years. The puritanical relatives who have 
brought the girl up in a hick town after her mother 
died, have tried to keep her away from the theatre, but 
she feels the urge and falls in love with the juvenile in 
Larry’s company. The troupe strands in the town, Larry 


y 
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stages a benefit to help it out, his daughter plays a part 
and scores a hit and the juvenile, whose father had 
offered to set him up in business if he would leave the 
stage, decides to keep on trouping with the Gilberts. 


FIND DADDY 


A farce in three acts by Tadema Bussiere. Produced 
by W. I. Percival at the Ritz Theatre, New York, March 
8, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Beth Todd cee aces.ccsecet eaawbamle Segie mee bn plstes 46 Dorothy Peterson 
Jane Potver vans ences ace dleduoWacenwwh's OMNaeas sees oe us Enid Markey 
Chaves iss csasccasucevawes 44 «» Hubert Farjeon 


Serge Street Louis Kimball 


Jerry Todd Horace Braham 
Rimeslly Morgan oacss <tc bee's’ans se Kescevlavende susneer kere Charles Irwin 
Vara MUrean, caacieaa- cs Vienne CCNeC ea ORE WORG ties haeee.as Mabel Acker 
Larry’ Wand sivedeess gepeeus ce sakeRebeunON ees ceee.bes bane Paul Kevy 
Ethel Wood ......... Peggy Allenby 
Motoreyeléd Offiger “o.. cccecdectcaveneeulivedvs bets steus Ross Savilla 


Acts I, Il and IIIl.—The Living Room of the Todd Bungalow, 
Hollywood, Cal. Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 


Beth Todd’s baby was born in Texas while her hus- 
band, Jerry, was still in California. For one reason and 
another Jerry didn’t know, and Beth thought it would be 
a fine surprise to tell him on his birthday. To keep 
the secret until then her friend. Jane Potter pretends 
the infant is hers, though she admits she isn’t married 
This shocks, surprises, mystifies and otherwise stirs a 
week-end party of the Todds’ friends until the proper dis- 
closures are made at eleven p.m. 


BLOSSOM TIME 


A musical play in three acts (adapted from the origi- 
nal of A. M. Willner and H. Reichart). Book and lyrics 
by Dorothy Donnelly; music from melodies of Franz . 
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Schubert and H. Berte; adapted by Sigmund Romberg. 
Revived by the Messrs. Shubert at the Jolson Theatre, 
New York, March 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Mitzh (seve Beulah Berson 


Beilabruna Leeta Corder 
PUD EZI Oe - cipicletets wietoih lore'ee's'c Seleintia civichisit arene vie hetesipiectces Sioux Nedra 
Neat Someones Riaie a plejalulala, Wp /« <isieineialeleisie pe ib oaibisisteinine Genevieve Naegele 
Mrs. Kranz ....... aia vie © a/e-ssle'vievslefa Aoepodandtcoy ... Alexandra Dagmar 
Greta iicahealsin oes siblele o's, a 88d aleve evevcecses Piuibie wba eA Gate athe Myra Lee 
Baron Von Schober .......0e00+ Seis cejmnulaeeisies «eee. Patrick J. Kelly 
RYARS SCHUDSIE Wa siande sy ncescencs ene She aaa Ren sels Knight MacGregor 
Kvamz te rurieups nine as ‘ Robert Lee Alien 
Count Sharntof aileleeinens\ouenee Jules Epailly 
NGG) eesaaicsusiwe A aoartericded James Bardin 
FRUIDEIWOIBOR Sin score visscaaja usc csc usie Norman Johnston 
Von Schwind «0.100... % Harrison Wilson 
Binder ..... Exe dsleluisiw ses 0% ob xisiow@ Riana NVelei sd aaheaare s5 Robert Tait 
EAMGHAO NS ans %sx'ociteinis. ess Seri cieinisia Sis amis eivyererepeterers O.iver T. McCormick 
FARGO M sleintavieingtrise nied cle «4/oisie'e sie .e sion ee nleltieiesianitte cerca Mack Ponch 
Novothiy sions tesce Sie shalpiots 6 x nie n/ainrese 5 era pateibie Ya aiotevate wieiel John E. Wheeler 
AY DENN anise cee s ainiareiW "ara ois Sp ease Cas seesceeeee Louise Rothacker 
MTS, Gotburg’ Siti iets oc cnt sidicp'c waleieinlcicns ede oa laleleie at Miliie Freeman 
PIGEON cieiaisies eines » c''s. 5: sfe Krvia n\srafete lee Ala (ni alelstevaraig t niaicioeiniaie Alex Drew 


Act I.—Prater Park in Vienna. Act II.—Drawing Room in the 
House of Kranz. Act III.—Franz Schubert Lodgings. Stayed by 
J. J. Shubert. 


See “Best Plays of 1921-22.” 


EAST LYNNE 
A play in three acts by Mrs. Henry Wood. Produced 
by Provincetown Playhouse Production at the Greenwich 


Village Theatre, New York, March 10, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Miss Cornelia Caryle ..........- o@ee¥ nse gies vebesleu see's Marie Pavey 
My Dill) ciciceiinvivcatcuowes eisdeeuee eevee sieht coe allen? WeeiNagle 
POYCE vveccsve caves sreweivneienve winia’s ararelajerarare Saleletisie Louise Lorimer 
Archibald Cariyle cccccscssccce cccccccesecsccnsecss Char.es Fleming 
Lady Isabe,s and Madame Vine ..... Sov eeunedlieea tess eece Mary Blair 
RCE APU are Sie a's 6 wists w cinisiele viel es lecee-ete site slepore dint s.a'bn Edgar Siehli 
Barbara Hare «woes ccvesccccsccccccvcccussesececcess +++. Edna James 
Justice Hare .-...eseeee dimetciesnses Pe ean aMeta pains Allen W. Nagle 
WisUM .ccccccceee seecevscceceres cece ce cvesecencs Barbara Bencdict 
Lord Mount Severn ccccccescccsccveccsusestevacesss Alien W. Nagle 


Sir Francia LevisoM eeeeeeeeeeeeee Perec ot 10 Stamey Howlett 
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Little William ..... De sidan vd alae COO eee Dorothee Nolan 
Officer wevevccsnscccvessncccevctueene Kqaagantly oXgbae eee John Moran 

Acts I, II and III.—In and About the Carlyle Estate, East Lynne. 
Staged by James Light and Stanley Howlett. 


A burlesqued version of the favorite drama of the ’60’s 
concerning the terrible time Lady Isabel Carlyle had 
after she ran away with that dog, Sir Francis Levison, 
and had to come back disguised as Madame Vine with 
dark blue goggles to see her own dying child, Little 
Willie. 


THE MOON IS A GONG 
A play in two parts by John Dos Passos. Produced 
by Juliet Barrett Rublee at the Cherry Lane Theatre, New 
York, March 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Bud Marisa deca yekawasnmatina pets KvUseeeetesbseVinevecenade Ben Osipow 
Tahe. ccosvenssorecccvavccccsonescaues ce eccceccccece William Challee 
A WWOEkSaR has aes es bn ees on oe eveneece eevee Sedeee ware F. B. Wells 
Another Workman «650. .sssewessess bacegein tee ventp sary Glen Snyder 
TOM asanscsvnsertseceeccvintacveune paaeaihs.e oe cee b valve Allyn Josslyn 
POUR! Cas cduiecavrtcotcvsvedsneveeeeey Aeon eae Helen Chandler 
Tbe: NORUEs we cdide Ra tle ss caw whnn acne A SAIL en Hazel Gladding 
The Garbate Man” . csc cdasxp athe Ge Vas banercet scree Edward Reese 
Johu;the Butler Séu.esscschaxanemtays vebveenensee Harold Kennedy 
Av Ceorgianns vio ccc tcccs ss eGMIRAREEVNahe screens Frances Hyde 
Cousin Amelia Burns ......ese+-00% Dreaubeicds eis cote Agnes Gildea 
Cousin Frank Wilmot .....seeseee ups tadianeid aoa George N. Price 
Ariat Warthiie css ode. sc,0c5 sos cameee wee Van picaais ahs Renita Randolph 
Unole® William: (yu desnse ts as eves DeMeTacectvacsas William Edwards 
Uncle Amos ..... deececveuecresaw GarWsy moe ee nes oes be cus James Shute 
A Const 5s igveetotssseataeeaee Véaeud sUe0.cucnnaee Joseph Thayer 
Another Covel ins sscnccshvesedveenesnne poenereresuanne Max Leavitt 
Cousin Lillian Riverson ......s.seeee Per eccccvececece Eleanor Ewing 
An Elderly Relative ......csseeees ere Pere PT Tete Leona Mericle 
Another Elderly Relative «.sccanewsasvencevesssstuewn Wilda Ganeau 
Mr. Brickstone, the Minister .caccscecscccsscesocecens Greeley Curtis 
Mr, Elkins, the Undertaker | i:scseserebesnes ss» cae ex Albert Durand 
A Man! witha Clgan’ Jaca vrei Goes as Kewanee sev yee Harry Tisdale 
AvettainsPoxter is .0yc0nbescantneoanae OenKbbec cde beaee Lewis Leverett 
The Girl in the Red Hat ......-.s00+ beaviconsess Virginia Hawthorne 


Staged by Edward Massey. 


An episodical exposure of the things jazz is doing to 
the world, including a comic funeral during which the 
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mourners Charleston around the remains, a railroad 
wreck with a review of the killed, and a thief chase over 
New York’s housetops. 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 


A play in three acts by Sean O’Casey. Produced by 
H. W. Romberg (in association with John Jay Scholl) 
at the Mayfair Theatre, New York, March 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Captain’ Jack Boyle. ivscccseccnsevaetisevenest ves Augustin Duncan 
Duner BOVIS icin ssss ccvccesicasan qua\Svalsiocalaspale camara) s Louise Randolph 
POBBRY BOLO is os sivsic.00,6.0.0.5 0.000: 00.00'5p miemaivielaiias rete Barry Macollum 
Mary Boyle. cisiec searriecesns se ainiee a. patie in open ate Rina Isabel Stuart Hill 
PORCH OMSL alsin win cinacseninaows on0kSo abe Viaaouences etn Claude Cooper 
Mrac) Maisie? Madigan: viele. osicsieiesios cece ead eatleesse Eleanor Daniels 
“Needle” Nugent .c.sscccciescoccscvecsccbaceaseseds Ralpb Cullinan 
MATS. DANOPER. | scan ves asa 0s an «e+. Kate McComb 
A Neighbor .. . Mildred McCoy 
MOETy WOVIGR ova. canta scgeiee 50:86 cvs baw ae h OCR MURR EON Lewis Martin 


.. Charles Webster 
J. Augustus Keogh 
. Wallace House 


Charlie Bentham : 
An Irregular Mobilizer 
An Irregular’ sie sicisaes 
A Sewing-machine Man 
A Coal block Vendor .... 
A Furniture-Removal Mane once terre eee G. O. Taylor 
Pilar Help anit sociale cis ciciesaic cls ciee+ cl eeonisie’ .. Emmet O’Reilly 

Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of a Two-room Tenancy 
of the Boyle Family in a Tenement House in Dublin. Staged by 
Augustin Duncan. 


Juno always called her husband, the shiftless “Capt.” 
Jack Boyle, a “paycock” because he was forever strutting 
around telling what he was going to do and never doing 
anything. Trouble enveloped the Boyles the summer of 
1922 in Dublin. Charlie Bentham, a young English 
lawyer, brings word that the captain has inherited a 
small fortune. Immediately the family goes into debt 
and Mary, the daughter, becomes the fiancée, as she 
thinks, of Bentham. Then the crash. There is no for- 
tune. Bentham decamps leaving Mary in trouble and 
Johnny Boyle, an “irregular” is taken out and shot by 
his comrades for being an informer. The captain goes 
back to his pals and his liquor and Juno takes Mary 
away. 


y 
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HUSH MONEY 


A melodrama in three acts by Alfred G. Jackson and 
Mann Page. Produced by Charles K. Gordon at the 
Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, March 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Adolph “Santa”? Klaus .....e+ee veveeereedeleeneen George E. Mack 
Potter ssccccscccccsseriseevoves seeeeeeseees Edward Charles Conway 
Brook Morgall ccccssccccccessennese DeRtaet collects ne Richard Gordon 
Duke. Dexter edceseacescastecsecsc Cdecrecccscvcvseese Calvin Thomas 
Mrs. Rudolph Wurzman .......cccsccccccccvececes Cora Witherspoon 
Mroe. Arthor Davison occcccreccnocdcecacvensenesevess Gladys Wilson 
Enrico Del Vio ..ccccccccccvevcvecece Cee cccccececece Joseph Lertora 
NS allan? Tha ckten ct ceeka even Cikevranoagennan eae G. Davidson Ciarke 
Judge Forrest ..ccsstecscccevesvowrcceretnecosanes Frederick Burton 
Kathleen Forrest ...csccscccsccee evesceue eocesee . Justine Johnstone 
Harry Bentley .......+. TEPrirs ie ee ee Kenneth Thomson 
Gertie McGonigle ......+++ pevenenecevete MUMeaaicd ae concn Ruth Lee 
McGarthy *s.'...5 cass vb bub ¥ ose bh ce RON PURSES oni prnies «ey He Sam Galper 


Act I—A Room in the Apartment of Private Detective Morgan. 
Acts II and Ill.—Bentley’s New Home in the Suburbs of New 
York. Staged by William B. Friedlander. 


90 HORSE POWER 


A comedy in three acts by Francis De Witt. Produced 
by Marwaldean Productions, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre, 
New York, March 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Anite (Loring ici, sinensine oe ane oocece Allyn King 
Mra., Charles! Loring’ vis: ss0ssh eae heed aves wees \ bes Helen Lackaye 
Lady Victoria! Fairleigh :.sssess vecieueaueweaessncereents Violet Dean 
Major Cecil, Earl of Fairleigh ....sccscccsscessees Gerard Willshire 
Charles Loring | .tissscidecdsvcdaseeucumesd beineecyednaen vee Guy Hitner 
Reginald Manners. scucwnspedveerhae teeter een e000 ce ain Bruce Elmore 
Robbins ... ++» Robert W. Lawrence 
Smith’ sesdvndesnveles nese ica 0eCeamene Ceedn ce cicani ees Ramsey Wallace 


Acts I, JI and III.—The Westchester County Estate of the Lorings. 
Staged by Walter Wilson. 


Smith had been an ace in the war, but he was only a 
chauffeur for the Lorings afterward. He was working to 
get money enough to patent a carburetor when Anita 


Loring fell in love with him and life became absurdly 
simple, 
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MIXED BILL 


Three lyric dramas. Produced by The Neighborhood 
Playhouse Co., at the Neighborhood Theatre, New York, 
March 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


A BURMESE PWE 
An Impression of Burma by Irene Lewisohn; Music by Henry 


Eichheim. 

Dh Gp RON ey bacic.c sree sins eas ieiais a . ned a ada's ss «. Grace Stickley 
The Koyln! sins 604 eoccccccescceces Frances Cowles 
Mawng Po Thein .........seeccscccccecccccseesees Lewis McMichael 
Fig) Wife c cscccecucecceca sic teivevesasieceicviestes s Marion Friedburg 
File; Daughier fix cas dwie's ois owlasicdneeb a @meaiceeteeieasine Bertha Slutzker 
His; SOD desaceiienieniaies aoe ne tare sseninpae Sinise plalwlece'ere Benson Inge 
Mawne Tha Byaw_ wuatadeals Perey: Kaehies ecccccecseeee George Heller 
Shinlon Players .....0..00. cae aia “Sadie Sussman, Sophie Bernsohn 
Sbowmen of the Yokthe Pwe- osieee ee pe Ralph Geddis, William Beyer 
A Water Carrier ...... Rca tacixle utes Were bictenls eseseeese George Hoag 


A Country Woman . wae ... Edith Segal 
A Country Man ; «+». Evelyn Keller 
DOU ES CINCOM Nate alais 6 cixcin.e(sielsioinis seit iviatelefeitnerieinistelsiove - Blanche Talmud 
TRONRTINCEES sicinns Se sipsie's nis: slojose 6 4 caS ales wemsiceniee's Paula Trueman 
TROT GounciWlorg hee csv we selec selec scivese''s George Hoag, Ralph Geddis 


THE APOTHECARY 
An Adaption of Joseph Haydn’s ‘‘Der Apotheker.’’ Score Revised 
by Howard Barlow; English Version by Ann Macdonald. 


IEGRBONG aloe cidcbis csinosie bre tice’ be ba a eeae aa nae euaera «.»» Harold Minjer 
Sung by Joel Swensen 

SOMPEORIG wacs cic en cs. cvne na aiale sivas ae Rn tasinlvinrave niet ia ialnietsen Ian Maclaren 
Sung by Edgar Schofield 

Griletta cD cacsinewc ve sn's. be ncesecucs ccsbinslecesvinesiseasrels Dorothy Sands 
Sung by Marjorie Haskell 

MOIDINO wiknvisvisivs seideakcnce sects vias oibiabieeleviyeitadiapnts «» Albert Carroll 


Sung by Thomas Tilton 

TUEks sv cccccccsccrcccsccececessoscocss Ndith Segal, Blanche Talmud 
George Heller, Marc Loebell 

PAPPLODNICES Gwias siswcscvicec we +seeee Frances Cowles, Eppie Epstein 
Sung by bertha Slutzker, Sophie Bernsohn, Evelyn Keller, Sadie 
Sussman, Lillian Schweitzer, Marion Friedburg, Hannah Heiman, Ada 
Blackman 

Lily M. Hyland 
++. George Bratt 
Edla Frankau 


At the wridaasiaaions 
PYINCG irs tis ese easeaes 


KUAN YIN 
The Goddess of Mercy; Music by A. Avshalomoff; Story by Carroll 
Lunt; Chinese Version by K. L. Shi. 
Property: Man sseiete «ccecacs spelen Wane ees eeeeeee Tan Maclaren 
The Army of Four Thousand: 
First Thousand .... ++» William Beyer 
ECOG) EUGUGREG, ‘ered s<s view ses san 086 ona chieduas halen . George Hoag 
Third Thousand ... Lewis McMichael 
Fourth Thousand ... Victor Wolfsohn 
Captain Yuan .scccsccccvcsscecs cdbiee SeeeennVecaenas Otto Hulicius 
Sie Khang ...cccccscscecessecccces décnvseusevestetanuns Lily Lubell 
OOo OL vecieaecenen ea sieie Coe cc ceesdebeceseveecensedac Paula Trueman 
General Khang ween eee eovcce POUETERITE LEE Albert Carroll 
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Lewis McMichael 
von ee ..» Marjorie Haskell 
Ming Wai Tee aic Albert Carroll 
Lo Pohl cs vec cdot adescavcevesasiecnne tees untiusmiesene ses Mare Loebell 
Great God Tad cacicsrdssevececcsccarssnetecvcesceses Otto Hulicius 


Assistant Property Boy 


A Burmese “Pwe” is such an entertainment as the host 
in Burma organizes for the entertainment of his guests. 
It consists of songs, dances and sketches. 

Haydn’s “Apothecary” is here given with the actors 
providing speech and gestures while the songs are sung 
by singers hiding back of the scenery. 

“Kuan Yin” is a Chinese fantasy staged in the “Yel- 
low Jacket” manner and sung in East Side Chinese. 


GHOSTS 


A play in three acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by 
The Actors’ Theatre at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
March 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


BITE, TIGION ALPINE. cc cus toes tied od WARES fe ayn s:beieih Lucille Watson 
OGWRIATAL SING wu poche cokis de ey see ecas Rea ecle.otld's odivicee vw Jose Ruben 
Pastor ManGere J. can desan top Vateneve ey hetn rece ee nes Edward Fielding 
Regia Bogatrend *. tis cuss pucercuvie cep aivies saa Hortense Alden 
JACOW Mrigetrand Gisteysend canner ueerte ere sa ve eke nck J. M. Kerrigan 


Acts I, Il and III.—Mrs. Alving’s Country House in Western Nor- 
way. Staged by Dudley Digges. 


RAINBOW ROSE 


A musical play in three acts. Book by Walter De 
Leon (founded on story by Zelda Sears); music by 
Harold Levey and Owen Murphy; lyrics by Walter De 
Leon and Owen Murphy. Produced by George Mac- 
Farlane Productions, Inc., at the Forrest Theatre, New 
York, March 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


0 86N Wisty 0's vaerart's wie'wad Ka mene iat Diane see bta'e’s bs Louise Galloway 
ope Serveernratcunbaeeee CON bEds de eh sl hase. Margaret Walker 
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Clatidia: Barrett tas s'7,<.c28 tian degbicsaiees Jen sowie heels Billy Tichenor 
Wire; SBANNCUL MI tar aietnias's,a/a/sivinisisisisbeteisies eens s's.s\es eels oiniay Viola Gillette 
David! Marti vere ic <\sdaa.s. veie east ac Few « aoc d Mitten ubtinge eee Paisley Noon 
Benny sbietoliamigesnisin torrie) aisiss «ciicpie iene daiateielae ces Hansford Wilson 
ADDEPUCCLCURIDN paivas sass a cee at ts suc peretiene eta se ns Alexander Clark 
owe! Haven Wytteaccaves: fc ietois ole vie alia wre aieveien alorsieavei esau Shirley Sherman 
Tommy (Wandin ge os ivsisis + sive soled oie areteie Giuidie laa ule weeny te Jack Whiting 
VONDUBLUCE Ween cibs/n as ns b's sise susie meleiete eleletileietleietnision Seineis Jack Squire 
TMGLERDLCOOINGM de cicchiacspdwepeeds eeaeweopecsie soda es Fred Waldeck 


Acts I and II.—The Haven House, Mattasquan, Conn. Act III.— 
The Garden of the Haven House. Staged by Walter Wilson. 


This is a musicalized version of a comedy written for 
and played by George MacFarlane earlier in the season 
under the title of “A Lucky Break.” John Bruce, having 
left his home town a poor but ambitious boy, returns 
years after and finds, because stories of his wealth have 
preceded him, that he is welcomed enthusiastically on 
every hand. To test his real friends he makes it appear 
that he has lost all his money. The test proves effective 
and he marries the daughter of the local hotel keeper, 
Nora Mullett. : 


DEVILS 


A play in three acts by Daniel N. Rubin. Produced 
by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, March 17, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Amos Givens Reed Brown 
Hannah Givens 2... s0cccecesess ... Jennet Adair 
Surah Dibble .. Helen Cromwell 
Mr. Marion Frank Jameson 
Mr. Stone ... ... Paul Stanton 
Joel Givens .... .. David Landau 
Mathew Dibble . John Cromwell 


Peter Higdon . Eugene Keith 
Louis Mason 


.. Ruth Mero 
the Backwoods 
of the Lower Mississippi Valley. Staged by John Cromwell. 


Jennie, a little mill girl, comes to live with her uncle, 
Joel Givens, in a backwater and benighted section of the 
South where the local minister is the complete master of 
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the community. The Rev. Mathew Dibble has made the 
people believe that any evidence of God’s wrath is 
traceable to the sins of a community member. When 
the crops fail he blames Jennie as the cause and secks to 
cast out the devils within her. He tortures a confession 
from her that she tempted her uncle Joel to her ruin, 
and Jennie kills herself in atonement. 


THE GIRL FRIEND 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by Herbert 
Fields; lyrics by Lorenz Hart; music by Richard Rod- 
gers. Produced by Lew Fields at the Vanderbilt Theatre, 
New York, March 17, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Fanny Silver sescccscncsconesesceceeeseseasecnsevenvens Eva Condon 
Bill. spews srrhie cess sauce n ve teeea ee ieealeves Veeass.b.0 Dorothy Barber 
Leonardi Silver. cece vccdtaueccses eww eesxayiseie se clvia'e'ses Sam White 
Mollial Farrell” pscnvts ccna as devs. eengiein sie Qeisledeaiseje-enesieake Eva Puck 
Thomidn: Laraaw ions, 1s clea adeimagesih an sise ea wee hen wiaiscie. John Hund.ey 
Arthurs SUBDCER . 6 00. careiges.rcs epee Crh eiaee alanis 104.6 0.0.40/5)8 Frank Doane 
Wynn Spender’ 3s. ose seweinn vakidubencedevcevivalain « Evelyn Cavanaugh 
Srend: Covel ::ss6.04500500esad es ee ee UR ENA asses <ceves June Cochrane 
Donald Litt i070 ce owiacieecatsc ewe open wteneee base. Francis X. Donegan 
AME idnie'ed 90 0,0i'0 0d On KORTE CRP MERA REN ROS ERIE Naar oe Cee Silvia Saawn 
MiKG: Sia cdake Cahn anedie en OSes era D sare Rais v0 Ae airs «Gare Jack Koyan 
TL PRESET CTT CLE ee Ve eee ee Walter Byelow 
Jane TAIDOk oss u.0cevedcnvacesaeecduebneusewen sys can Dorothy Barber 
Mme. Raby Dekilly: ..0. evccvescanvtevesecegevenassevses Jan Moore 
A Batiar ss uscd on ctrat vere neceoeneebenebe da tals es Ainsley Lambert 


Act I.—Backyard of the Silver Dairy, Long Island. 2—Railroad 
Station. 3—B.iue Grass Inn, Long Island. 4—On the Road. 5-- 
Before the Spencer Estate at Ardsley-on-Hudson. Act Il.—Before 
the Spencer Estate. Staged by Lew Fields. 


Leonard Silver, who has trained himself with the 
aid of Mollie Farrell, a professional bicyclist’s daughter 
by hitching his wheel to a churn on a Long Island farm, 
is picked up by a cycling promoter from New York. The 
gcmb.ers in town try to keep him out o: a biz race, but 
he wins the contest and remains true to Mollie. 
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EASTER 
ONE DAY MORE 


A drama by August Strindberg. Produced at the 
Princess Theatre, New York, by The Stagers, March 18, 
1926. 


Cast of characters — 


CTISELNA Era mata elg scale rcvects/ sis) <0 am s'e/2 love telayeCareie syeipaveneriyemaes Rita Romilly 
Elis: alsuiesnisecavcsinoe ss ss coe casse ab heapstnewiany cages Warren William 
ESTING ELEY BUas cies tssnde ini seious sip. <]s\iesb 3 wlejere beiwieisibie ointeion hie stn Judith Lowry 
PLT EY 6565.5 GS b OOO OA OOO tae OHOO: Mon One arin) Morgan Farley 
LCARGIA Sic s nice Amie 9's 0,600 bin. 6abisie: ae pneleeis ms MoARe Re eeie Michael Strange 
Lindquist ......... Cov sewececscecs Oeeevevenetesmnaes Arthur Hughes 


Back to the home of the Heysts comes Eleanora from 
a sanitarium for the insane. She finds her mother and 
brother pride-torn and tortured fighting down a scandal 
involving father’s prison record and hating with a con- 
suming hatred the men who sent him there. Eleanora 
brings the message of love and hope of the new birth 
that Easter immortalizes, and the atmosphere of the 
home is cleared largely through her finer spiritual vision. 


THE CHIEF THING 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Nicholas Evreinoff; 
translation by Herman Bernstein and Leo Randole. Pro- 
duced by The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New 
York, March 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


PRLARIO ssc onws th Ve SER cba C Vi sees st nmiucanas te ony McKay Morris 
Lady With the Dog hoc svensweeasee sess ccesaneccnsstwe Edith Meiser 
Retired Government Clerk «e+. Henry Travers 
A DENOGS sii Favdevevsuvewsteens «+e. Estelle Winwood 
MU TAGLON ccanvaW i eehin amcoia © eins «+ C. Stafford Dickens 
Landlady in a Rooming House .....eseeeceeeees Alice Belmore Cliffe 
ELerxDAUGUPGI aie Vitis epics sige oo as ce abesesie scale msrned Esther Mitchell 
APS initlent) cert Nis ecals seas ack a consees avnsmNeeresaneeles Dwight Frye 
The Manager of a Provincial Theatre .......+6++-- Stamey G. Wood 


A Stage Director ..ncscscevccseces Re beeps ansere Edward G. Robinson 


y 
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Blectricdad a0c0sscweccse pase ee acter Uuv Gunny acces seas William Griffith 
Nero. . dosh eicccctiast ech saline assineeee Rae mue rc sfateia’& Harold Clurman 
Petronius. os04 scvivc csmajstavia eoen de e.ce sesmalh,ainfine.ay'e ..... Romney Brent 
Tigelin cccscccenccccsecerccsccccevectevcccacsecsceers Donald Angus 
TL rroiat ite cosintelarinraalaive svalie remit « leteibie Miatelialecarb cere House Baker Jameson 
Popea Sabina .....eeseeeersseeessvecereececccenerere Peggy Conway 
Ligia: cis ate-c sinaviswicnta meld pieces vleneieleue neaieite aie 'sisele'ss si Kate Lawson 
Calvia Crispinilla .......ccccccccrccccesceversevcrsecsses Mary True 
Nigidia ....csececcvcrcereceecevseveeeancessesene Hildegard Holliday 
A Prompter ..ccccccccsccccevccenveces saiieinittnisicceeie Lee Strassberg 
A Slave ciccvcccceccsndeunasesis cvcven smlewiensla neice Willard Tobias 
A Comedian: « csccccnccvesasuctorevaudeonsan gue emaver Ernest Cossart 
AdSchoo! ‘Teacher cnc. ccaueceees Ser Acer OnE Helen Westley 
A Fallon’ Woman’ cccccsccncncrscencecesancucvencceas Patricia Barron 
A Deaf Mute sccccscesscccccecs Sau cineaisauicioiny ¢ Hildegard Holliday 


Act I1.—The Home of a Fortune Teller. 2—A Stage of a Pro- 
vincial Theatre. Acts II and Il].—A Large Dining Room in Maria 
Yakovlevna’s Rooming House. The Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century in Central Russia. Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Paraklete (the Comforter whose coming is heralded 
by John the Baptist) appears in the guise of a fortune 
teller. Listening to the woes and miseries of a board- 
ing house group he engages three provincial actors to 
appear at the boarding house as messengers of mercy. 
One brings love and romance into the life of the land- 
lady’s daughter. Another comforts and inspires an 
aging government clerk. A third restores the faith and 
zest for life of a student who had tried to kill himself. 
Thus, though they all realize when the trick is exposed 
that they have known only the illusion of happiness, 
their mental outlook is brightened. 


ASHES OF LOVE 


A play by the Countess of Cathcart and produced by 
the authoress at the National Theatre, New York, March 
22, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Butler. | (05.7 sped sh. on bi ves's eee ANE ab wale Nie Harry Jo 

Chace dericvenvaveene yner 
Lady Darnmonth ¢ssvrsssce iactueteeseeciavevas Iseth Gordun Munro 
Mis,’ Heddfort (Blythe! tvxive sav onvhe vies ht ¥0 6s ¥% Alison Skipworth 


Archie ‘Lanibidale iii «sve cs nny eeeee eee nies 0) ta Oe Wilfred Jesso 
Lady’ Croydon’ Sires. 0) crienay an db seee One oesteneccune Barbara Allen 
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Sohn. Brent vee cete iis eects clnre eielsin oie tieNa italien oui isles 515 George Thorpe 
Rabel LGumecst crs bisvaseie ai cie tis s'eie aia'sl uametreisehenions The Countess of Cathcart 
Lord Victor Anton! iiss cde ccesteens teens ices kee ee Austin Fairman 
Lorde Doagiaa Rayhavomn: ciiccdnis'vs npn ose ss ieee eins Lumsden Hare 
Bits EMOMMPAONG  slemsccsris svn ete Cann anent Aa rene Robert Paton Gibbs 
VLR Yo secretes ee inis fa dial siviela.s sisto a Wistayale wuetbiepiaiad ce eiaie de was Margot Lester 
LS hares aye rere sterstel cia sic'e-a’ainiae wre arateraeletsrorearemrn steetsle ain ast ete Ruby Gordon 


Acts I, Il and {iI—At Lord Rayhaven’s and in South Africa. 


Estelle, unhappy with her aging husband, Lord Doug- 
las Rayhaven, elopes with Lord Anton. They go to 
South Africa, where Anton takes to drink and seduction 
with disastrous results. Estelle returns to London and 
is forgiven by the patient and kindly Rayhaven. 


SCHWEIGER 


A play in three acts by Franz Werfel; translation from 
the German by Jack Charash and William A. Drake. 
Produced by The Fifth Avenue Playhouse at the Mans- 
field Theatre, New York, March 23, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


ATITIAU SCH WOIPELM cicia vo'c ahip ine s:csa-0utis Coleen ot aaneencan ... Ann Harding 
INIFS tTOSENTOIOOE i wie ca cicvs vce sic eee Seen cis uy eNEn on Minnie Dupree 
Pitrie bears acatere estalara tule. ¢ sicre'e S]sia olen aiaibie ereiniesiesenciae atsvars Georgina Tilden 
BIB UROL GLEOT © aisles isinve's'e's aisle sio'e'e ¥ nivinle ea'wtaNre's tv's sieht Herbert Ranson 
Dir, (Ottokar Grund cocsisticleie vc ovislax sien nase inlas wauecns Phillip Leigh 
MAR VEIOM of scp Ps nik vehi sp pcorusnWsee cn cackuae¥s wad ance Hugh Buckler 
IRODAG We elaststass & 0 onsieW wiv ola eviblsleinis\s spe/olewadis <asciersd by Edward Forbes 
EXAMS (SCUOWOIBCE 5 sesaidsn pines p sisae cneaadeh vane shnabids Jacob Ben-Ami 
Dr. Burghardt Von Viereck os ccs. cccewcvacensece Edward Van Sloan 
NIOICHES Pessina ceinis ecieisicls niv's civ aisicis whis.¢e dlseleeennieiria ha areieit Samuel Rosen 


Acts I and II,—Schweiger’s Workshop. Act IlI.—Schweiger’s 
Living Rooms, Staged by Jacob Ben-Ami. 


Franz Schweiger, a watchmaker, had been a child mur- 
derer:in his youth and was cured of his mania by a soul 
physician who eradicated the blind spot in his brain 
and obliterated from his memory all knowledge of 
his crime. Schweiger, under a different name, went forth 
a new man and married a beautiful girl. Years later the 
professor of psychic therapy who had effected the cure 
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reappears and restores Schweiger’s memory. Anna, 
learning the story of her husband’s crime, destroys her 
unborn child; and Schweiger, after making atonement by 
rescuing a crowd of children from a burning steamer, 


kills himself. 


WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA 
A comedy in three acts by Martha Hedman and Henry 


Arthur House. Produced by Richard Herndon at the 
Bijou Theatre, New York, March 23, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Richard Clausen ..ccccccscconccctessasccmcecescvecns Pierre Gendron 
Anton Moiler  .idesacicdctas covegeaccdessucegenewes Arthur Donaldson 
Peter Claapent (ce <nenec nae us .... Erskine Sanford 
Ludwie’ Dilling \. «dese d ctv uciecsts vata wa vslacdate siesipe ccd Phil Bishop 
Matilda Clausen .. Ethel Strickland 
Anna Moller cscecdeccsencnccccecagsawetsaceccetescsace Lillian Ross 
Ernie, Binetein... cia< gsc cd cnn edie naw CMAa rest WED hie aelslele Harry Lyons 

Acts 1, Il and IlI.—Peter Clausen’s Living Room. Staged by Martha 
Hedman, 


Anna Moller, the daughter of a woman-hating musi- 
cian who has separated from her mother, learns the 
power of harmonious contact with the universal mind. 
Concentrating on happiness she is able to make a suc- 
cessful business man of her young fiance, Richard Clau- 
sen, and reunite her disrupted family. Incidentally she 
brightens the lives of several other embittered souls. 


THE HALF-CASTE 


A play in three acts by Jack McClellan. Produced at 
the National Theatre, New York, March 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


DOUDS ssaune oidys Jo5$a) tea tanedeaiedian<de wie Geeta wee John Gra 
Dr. David Holden wie. ss css avustiewsned svesr soe dary William lassen 
Lovinia Warnbam Goss <snvtaasabierenenetuesad wanes Isabel O’Madigan 


MiSjorie Verona osscinesc sa cumebetrenecs catke Helenka Adamowska 
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Kitty? OP ROUDKO Bac.crs sprees or cin o oisieiecacate ee waniaie vie erereters Gertrude Moran 
Gapiein Re ING ate n.5 sic in's, 010 s1y'0, 610 « cinco ibcsle ne)sin1eicla/binie'o/eies John O’Meara 
LU eR OY En TG ar Ge IR OOTOCIC CODE DAR UdOL WA GHOnS Charles Lawrence 
10) at OR een TSeter ior Mn Ceranit occ Fredric March 
PLERE NES tateforavaveiatatetat's/eisve(s e's. ots a /olera state's mis (olplaatoye wit alalaheisiaveverpio’ estat Veronica 
Pa eet tet eAiveliness sralereielesiulsid w Sseleliect sa pleinercia ae mielsis ehrerere Morris Armor 
Pewee Fs as vc hides aes ievees cereuecucwabeeabaee ce William Herring 
MSD OM ai re rete ot ci ete ioral sterpiordisisiele.s oinpieiieieisbipte s/c slsjeie's svete Mabel Morgan 
DELO arin cars BO OCHO CORO MOBEC ODE One Oct fe soos Bernice Hampshire 
| Fe GOO GTS COKER OE ODOROR DEO DO CpODOOC DOC Oe CLO CEDO CAS Leone Merriam 
RAAT eso ve se ste sede ss Uv nee Veee ns cave solea see ntins ss Virginia Bedford 
ORD Carnac slemppecieinntin« Cau bse ricithalcietar acne’ sialee ie pees Silvia Stoll 
ler Feces ater di osaroinss ices eyaivie'o sitfelnle 16 dipienepiealateicicietaiare emieiats Henry Clark 
MOMNET rare ay Vig Stee ss ois’ s 09's, <:0 beslein y's ein wenienciesalein& pialenibia David Munson 
LO uN ii atern c (ere sieivic aie isip ev weit sinie ep e¥elals oi8 sieiv’qinin s cin'd cre alse Charles Opunui 
|S Se ROA on SOP OCOC Ieee OOCIrt pT a” OSHC OOOO One 4 David Manaku 
RGB nk wena nipcee se vwanscineule te meg bielee third sae sine ey Gordon St. Chad 
PERM ta eta yate clalnietvieretarss)eceainrele siete es James Kulolia 
The Beach Comber BC Frederick Perry 
Tahigtieg ascot deme eon aeie.8 s. dleteiete oeretnicrh otic Noaretele sm arme John O’Meara 


Acts I and II.—Deck of the Chester Yacht. Act IIl.—Tuana’s 
Island Home, Island of Savaii, Samoan Islands. Staged by Edgar 
MacGregor. 


Dick Chester, rich and twenty-five, takes his prospec- 
tive fiancée, Marjorie Farnham, her Aunt Lavinia and 
other friends on a cruise to the South Seas where it is 
his custom to cast a wreath on the sea in honor of his 
father who was wrecked there years before. In a Samoan 
island harbor Dick takes to native liquor and native 
women, meets and loves Tuana, and is in danger of 
going native when he discovers his father is still alive. 
Father, having gone native in his time, is now an old 
beach comber and also Tuana’s father, so Dick has been 
making love to his own half-sister. Tuana kills herself 
and Dick’s party goes north. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB 


A play in three acts by William Hurlburt. Produced 
by Alice Brady (in association with Robert Milton) at 
the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, March 30, 
19206. 


Cast of characters — 
ROY Bowman coc ccccssccasececessccent ee eC aniveccics ne Edmund Elton 
Trt BO WINML Tips ee eA Saks ane cain vivian 6 ole 5.0 nse q NOREEN Alice Brady 
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Verma’ case gets + civccccisi nach con a shale Meee Ata Arline Blackburn 
Mrs. Bascdni (. ccevccaverdwdntenescegne wee uanens Mabel Montgomery 
Margaret AVery ..ceeee sec e rece eee ee eee eeetens Was kil, Lorna Elliott 
Rew. Jobrigen © occ ison cin ony snes names nw peeigin naa oo hels Gerald Cornell 
Rev,  Albaugh . sisi cise dan has wa Oe Me sbiniemishwne cas.” +. Crane Wilbur 
Minnie Herrick ....ccsvccenccecocewersucncuncney ste gens Julia Ralph 
Phe: Gorone?: veccccescnccncccchevesvesetenrctpevcsse Harold Hartsell 
Dh ev SH erie ie.sia:8. pices aleerek ees Oh TR eR Tt INTIS ans 6 Ralph Macbane 
The Doctor <eisec.ccccnsccceccunccesseecnns Jas. Francis Robertson 


Acts I, It and IlJ.—Living Room at the Bowmans’ House in a 
Small Town of the Middle West. Staged by Robert Milton. 


See page 275. 


KONGO 


A play in three acts by Chester DeVonde and Kilbourn 
Gordon. Produced by Kilbourn Gordon at the Biltmore 
Theatre, New York, March 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


WHIppy wesienewatiee canes seekveeneeeakeeens as Harry McNaughton 
Liihy Mim W<. ens enleh osikiwnee ts ue (O46 eae be Gaiman hes Betty Bruce Henry 
KRIS Baa sarcases sections adousiends sek apis mWnh siete nie te Desmond Gallagher 
Pilati enwnicesiencs Rens vaaiv ec citaieeniieaehiis Oil's alas oie xe Walter Huston 
LOOMIS “i iis sane ob'p 00 e8N 505 1edeS eee P EMER EN EUS oehiie \ Mario Majeroni 
Native in aleve sowt ceded eden einds uwuverve seudavat’ Votes Herbert Ellis 
FUszy 0.0 ccantsas oad ceansens a cihimak as oni nene ane siecle Clarence Redd 
Kingsland ns:ate ... Richard Stevenson 


Mrs. Mobray 


Helen Grayce 
Annie .... 


Florence Mason 


Choloman isch daccdscs van eucewece@evebs vv cebeees Panwene Mekk Ula 
Wasb . Harry English 
Brg vaviecsvewo secre s £04000 Cent AER Y CRE eb 4ceess bee Frederic Burt 


Acts I, II and III, lint’s Store, in the Jungle of the Belgian 
Kongo. Staged by the Authors. 

In the Belgian Kongo one Deadleg Flint gains mastery 
over the natives and whites for miles around. With 
their aid he sets a trap for an enemy named Kregg who 
had years before stolen Flint’s wife and beaten Flint in 
the fight that followed. It was because of a kick in 
the spine from Kregg that Flint’s legs are paralyzed. 
Getting Kregg into his power finally Flint drives him 
by slow torture to self-murder. To make his revenge 
sweeter Flint learns that Annie, the girl he has trapped 
into a life of prostitution, is his own daughter and not 
Kregg’s, as he suspected. He is able to help her escape 
with a young surgeon, 
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THE TWO ORPHANS 


A play in four acts by A. D’Ennery and Eugene Cor- 
mon; translated by N. Hart Jackson. A revival by the 
Messrs. Shubert (in association with William A. Brady, 
Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman) at the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre, New York, April 5, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Chevalier Maurice De Vaudrey ......- Shibleais euteiches Robert Loraine —_ 
Connt De Linieres .............00. sjaletarwiatevelets lett avis ek Wilton Lackaye — 
Picard sem iste cemis  eisiej tose a's aaeleare ee Wane taxtpaieten Henry E. Dixey — 
Wacaques Prochard: Ssrecce ts sw. vesigieemclmalventesie svetewre Robert Warwick 
PiGtre) PLOCUSLE Psi’ s piste sists Dawie'eya'y nigisisuieh Shehee baa ie ees Jose Ruben ~~ 
DSr quis De rPTOsles! esis davise cere atts arw'gs vise w al siatel viele u arecatn Hugh Buckler ——~ 
Doctor of the Hospitals ........s.006 sivevoeb es sabi William Seymour 
Mn DalaVinill vate ctejs:crcigisiecteieis « saialt «cine wie was pelsin emia Franklin Rich 
IM; DBistrees’ chistes ssteae< cee aintb ie sic etaaesfate Pca Joseph Perkins 
IMAC ois oinlelelsiavieieinia ale bie a srieiafele 1s faitince Wid nieipla\eleim pare James Morrison 
Pat POG ere esti iat vet Aes's cco es vpleigwalegaiee Giltn Charles D. Brown 
Officer: of the Guard) s . csi sce cecsaee onans mielergieala Clement O’Loghlen 
Chief Clorkctaeciisictcnsactasc)stele's's'efs'sie cvs ixahvateehees Richard Stuart 
FOOURAD: cceae Hadi acvews seeps dee cee acts WGlelepene Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
RSGOWA ME los fe wiacntarn Gi died ali. satan sin eave #s cret ore . Henry Cunningham 
Louise sseoee. Fay Bainter 


«eee» Mary Nash 

.. May Robson 
Henrietta Crosman 
.. Florence Nash 
. Thomas Whiffen 
Marie Du Chette 


Henriette 
La Frochard .. 
Countess De Lini 
Marianne ....... 
Sister Genevieve 

SUH crests 


WT) 


Florette Carolyn Ferriday 
Goraneyace Ann Delafield 
WICKOTING? ceva Seen adesiee ce eer Unc caseeew eu rele san nae oats Bess Tuttle 
PHIBCGI IN OLCHOM MC ecieiey o deinie, Fdieisiotesds Cine Nain slave aia « Mrs. J. R. Hurley 


Act I.—The Place Pont Neuf. he Illuminated Gardens and 
Chateau of the Marquis De Presles at Bel-air. Act II.—Private 
Apartments of the Count De Linieres. 2—The Place St. Sulpice. 
Act I1l.—Henriette’s Home. 2—The Court Yard of the Prison and 
Convent of La Salpetriere. Act 1V.—The Home of the Frochards in 
the Old Boat House on the Banks of the River Seine. Staged 
by William A. Brady, Jr. 


The first revival of the D’Ennery classic since 1904 
when Kyrle Bellew, Frederick Perry, E. M. Holland, 
Charles Warner, James O’Neill, Jameson Lee Finney, 
Grace George, Margaret Illington, Annie Irish, Elita 
Proctor Otis, Clara Blandick and Clara Morris were in 
the cast. 
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BEAU GALLANT 


A play in three acts by Stuart Olivier. Produced by 
The Playshop, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre, New York, 
April 5, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Simitheoa ig oes ack. oe cue.d ohne ce snnss So aaNee Memeeennas Wallace Erskine 
Jessica Smithson .....ccecceceeecececececeeveces Marguerite Burough 
Bruce Fairchild ...ccecccccccccvesvecvecesccsecesese Robert Gleckler 
Caton Beale Carrington (Beau Gallant) .......eeeeeees Lionel Atwill 
Holmes Carrington ......csesecececceeees . Clarence Bellair 
Clare Hoyt ...cccsscanccncucssenepencoes Gypsy O’Brien 
Sheriff's Mam avccccaccencccervcccceaceseccensecaces Percival Jackson 
Another Mam. ...ccccccccccccccccncccccccccesecece William Lawrence 
Tom Boale ..ccccccecccccsccccevevscnnceensecercens Dodson Mitchell 
Mr. Ainsley ..c00 scccscccecvcccvasessuscteccencesscccss Leslie King 


Acts I, Il and III.—The Carrington Home, New York City. Staged 
by Clarke Silvernail. 


Caton Beale, the last of the Carringtons, is a born 
aristocrat and proud of it. An American Beau Brummel, 
he suffers financial reverses and is forced to accept help 
from Jessica Smithson, the daughter of his butler. Still 
he holds his head high and boasts the manners of a 
gentleman, even though he does not consistently reveal 
them. Finally, when a vulgar uncle, old Tom Beale the 
cattleman, leaves him $5,000,000 on condition that he 
marry Jessica, he tears up the will. The money goes 
to Jessica and Carrington marries a lady in his own 
set. 


GLORY HALLELUJAH 


A play in three acts by Thomas Mitchell and Bertram 
Bloch. Produced by Guthrie McClintic at the Broadhurst 
heatre, New York, April 6, 1926, 


Cast of characters — 


Siva Shatnos \s- 0. usaretsas starches ca cutackeack ic oecone Earl Mayne 
a weses Feiix Krembs 
+» Charles Bickford 
«ees Morris Ankrum 
OR49 BEURCENDASMA0 0005s 0s cdw hee ans tinued cvaucata Luward Buuer 
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BLOWAR sista aie aieistaiors s\erpiiatsints ajs's sis: s'e sipiote «tater is asl .2+++ Malcolm Duncan 
Barney SchaGher’ sicosislcacv cies alee cl eahecit cle calm ie ee Augustus Yorke 
WV COV A Ca MIB wititiaiecciercls(s sisie sis aistote aici r vise ssneieienaie wee Allen Jenkins 
Mire. Seba Ener tis its se cielvivle e's eaielnie @ viels'o/tvta soe didieie hk w'tipa te Olive West 
Bday visy Hilda Vaughn 
Lilly « June Walker 
GV OT Cer oicieteleieisig's oisieie cie'elssissvicleis aleve lp’e etek itoccalpa tte eiaiviaie ote Lee Tracy 
Policeman 3 .. George Blackwood 
TAS OSE i eleiicicie (siaiere Nisioivielelaie » e:Paleissinie pee oeita ei Phillip M. Sheridan 


Acts I, II and IlI.—The Lobby of a Cheap Hotel on the Lower 
East Side, New York. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


In a cheap hotel on the east side of New York the 
staff and the guests hear that scientists predict the end 
of the world in seven days. A passing comet is to 
absorb the heat of the sun for that space of time and the 
earth will freeze. Each accepts the approach of death 
in his own way, most of them taking to liquor or 
debauchery. Lilly, the scrubwoman, unable to under- 
stand and painfully conscious of her sins, is afraid to 
die. Winters, a transient ne’er-do-well, pictures heaven 
as a happy home and God as the great forgiver of sin- 
ners and thus so fires Lilly’s faith that when the comet 
passes and the sun’s heat returns she kills herself rather 
than return to her old life. 


PINAFORE 


A comic opera in two acts. Text by W. S. Gilbert and 
music by Arthur Sullivan. Revived by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the Century Theatre, New York, GSH 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. .oscccccccccess John E. Hazzard 
MCAVIPMIN COLODIEIN O's. pce s bclociln.g odo ccccbesave vevicantpe bes Marion Green 
Ralph Rackstraw ..........se00. ving ste aahckarateren eters Tom Burke 
POm GIGRUGTE! ounce ssvess Cece e see tseessanevecvas William Danforth 
BU BOGART’ cccccccscccccesdeccvsoceesvesstncneus Chas. E. Galagher 
OU DOORS Vagene cavescdidscscdcecseusesnassadaades Chester Bright 
TOME BUCKES sctacceCercSsbb cdetvevesekusaneteevea Ge Master Durkin 
BUTGORNE IG MATINGOS Addcceccicascuccccnceevecsesaue Emmet Douglas 
SUMODIING) stinssavverssiccdcabesetene veeacsants Marguerite Namara 
PIOGE Sisrdretgeps THeNbesecbtctebsvacs« eeeusvuwteas ne Nydia d’Arnell 
Little Butteroup: «asec cccccscccceccccccvcesscecsane Fay Templeton 


Acts I and II.—On Board the “H. M. S. Pinafore.’’ Staged by 
Milton Aborn. 


. 
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LOVE IN A MIST 


A comedy in three acts by Amelie Rives (Princess 
Troubetskoy) and Gilbert Emery. Produced by Charles 
L. Wagner at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, April 12, 
1926. 

Cast of characters — 


Miss Diana Wynne ......eeeeee estes ealalegieveesiceey Madge Kennedy 
Mr. Gregory Farnham ......+eeeee Pre rre COLE Sidney Blackmer 
Count Scipicne Varelli .....cecccccccecvessccsessecescs Tom Powers 
Miss Sydney Rose Wynne ....+++++ Ce veccccesceecces Frieda Inescort 
Miss Anna Moore Wynne ......+ Cede reveccicvrrecescecces Alice John 
Kiszy csuccnccccscanctciesvdnccsecctceenssesiaudecncucee Mary Marble 
Colin 2 i avielvscsovescvetccucrineGesaeeseuecdsrerecuanes Jack Willard 


Acts I, II and III.—‘*Wynnewood,” the Home of Diana Wynne, 

in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Staged by Gilbert Emery. 
Diana Wynne, who believes in a pleasant lie as 
opposed to an unpleasant truth, has quarreled with 
Gregory Farnham and become involved with the dying 
Count Varelli. Diana doesn’t love Varelli, but lets him 
think she does to ease his war wounds. Then she makes 
up with Gregory and Varelli gets suddenly very well. 
Each demands, naturally, that she dismiss the other, and 
when she does tell Varelli the truth he shoots himself. 
Thereafter she has considerable trouble reéstablishing 

herself with Gregory. 


WHITE CARGO 


A play by Leon Gordon, revived by Earl Carroll at 
Daly’s Theatre, New York, April 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


The Doctor .....scesecerssscevere STORIE CTA he" Conway Wingfield 
Witsel:) fea avis acate sess -» Carleton Brickert 
ASDICY vcard kqacie ceneineee . Frederick Roland 
The Missionary, oocsssisccsapusssenees +» J. Malcolm Dunn 
The Skipper ODED Weed AUR TSGRAPSOEESRD OSE SD ve epeee Curtis Karpe 
THO ENgineOr, vs vkes50b4 4c8n OesssRehPRPASSELS ROG Kee CAR Tracy Barrow 
LANGIONS dud cis. vc oP s oe AL KCPRARESAAV ES Cha ee eh tae pene Alan Davis 
Tondeleyo ..ssscssessereteecscenesesseesenceserseeeers Betty Pierce 
Worthing ..scsseseseceeereersceccesssevceeeeeeceees Rowland Beatty 
Sith Pighinssao5nad ou y's $955 Cane e¥R5s 4560 bane 8.51 0:0 W. Wana Singha 


Acts I, Il and LUI.—An Afternoon in a Bungalow on the West 
Coast of Africa. Staged by Leon Gordon. 


See “Best Plays of 1923-24.” 
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WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


A play in four acts by Sir James M. Barrie. Pro- 
duced by William A. Brady (in association with Lee 
Shubert, and by special arrangement with Charles 
Frohman, Inc.) at the Bijou Theatre, New York, April 
13, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


UGIAM SULT GEetets is le'pisicicisielclo.eicisisiclpieininie caials aieieeiniaiare Kenneth MacKenna 
UIC W VAIO Usisih)s vac ncnasesesnadeanen Rain sisisiaeiaininerntors Dennis Cleugh 
[DAYAR WAV ALO ME 5 c/eieiaie.ojnieisie'oe.s'e 6.u'0e sieve sep sieis'ciee ei aie'siere Eugene Weber 
RIICOD YY VO ia geactvse cen cbieaedeanas bau.se's beanies ve pees Jack Terry 
NISEPIOAM FING coisa ncbies'c.0 cn cnaviawee 54,05 b.00 aus se elaealeate Helen Hayes 
MIPIAMOMADIOS Me cisuissce.co«0censs setts deeecaweecnesases Lumsden Hare 
GountesseoDea Ea. Briere cc desccuscansedttenesaueies Adelaide Prince 
DadySybil Lazenby ccc vies cine c’ss = be secieiploelenclesninse Rose Hobart 
Ile Lelmeraie ra aia ereieinis's\ele.c\c cine ocoierefe sis siclu\e’s\als slamiWeinetecielee’s Dora Micawber 
BSUUler or citcineiainis: + atipin(e vine vlna eG vig em tagse we kiieitla niche wai Alfred Pinner 
Hirst lector) .sericiccileie(s oleic clesaiele sieeiben = wtbiote nie waist eceleature A. O. Huhan 
MeCONCUE lector tia cisicic ciciele vpietelais aioe ¥ sualere.elsigleieisielsivieroire Vincent York 
Phird WWlectona sicasdvcsioce see cede siviass Seicicmentiecnclenaited Harry Hatch 


Act I.—At the Home of the Wylies. Act II.—Shand’s Committee 
Rooms, Glasgow. Act III.—Library of John Shand’s Home in 
London. Act IV.—The Countess’ Country Cottage in Surrey. 
Staged by Lumsden Hare. 


Maggie Wylie, twenty-six and still unmarried, worries 
her three brothers. When John Shand, a poor but ambi- 
tious neighbor, is caught breaking into the Wylie house 
to read the books that will help him to an education the 
Wylies agree to finance his schooling if he will marry 
Maggie at the end of five years. John agrees. Later, 
when he is elected to parliament and becomes very 
important, he is a little inclined to overlook Maggie. 
But soon he learns that it is to her that he owes much 
more than he realized and he is pitifully glad to beg her 
pardon and plead for her forgiveness. 


x 
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THE BELLS 


A play in three acts by Leopold Lewis. Revived by 
A. E. and R. R. Riskin at the Bayes Theatre, New York, 


April 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Sosel ccs radi tdassee vate csbeatVaueee cenMontanes acne gen Isabel Dawn 
Nike] casmeseucaasaaon coucdtvsssuccstaeseneuauveawas Carlo De Angelo 
Gatherine occ rncncccecesscredeccsccecesseeveusteass Viola Fortescue 
RYiES ib un dctkiccnancesssscbecvevedveceQaaunastie Douglas Barrington 
' FOS sain cteisaadesseracercuccehcseucekvne ... John H. Brewer 


ANREHE crvccccesane Katherine Revyner 


Father Walter . J. M. Kerrigan 
Christian .. Horace Braham 


Mathias ... ... Rollo Lloyd 
Dr. Zimmer . William A. Evans 
The Notary .. Re Fred McGuirk 
Clerk of the Court ..cccsescscccvccccccccsomccessincne William Bruce 
President of tho Court ......-scsccccceccecevecsesers Henry Buckler 
The Mesmerist .........seeeeee We ccccceenernse Ae Edward Loeffler 
7 aly I, Il and III.—At an Alsatian Inn in 1833. Staged by Rollo 
loyd. 


A two-week revival of Henry Irving’s old _thrill- 
inspirer in which the murderer, Matthias, is haunted by 
the sound of the bells that figured in the crime. 


RAQUEL MELLER 


Sefiorita Raquel Meller in a repertoire of songs; 
assisted by a Symphonic Orchestra selected from The 
Philharmonic Society of New York, under the direction 
of Victor Baravelle. Presented by E. Ray Goetz at 
the Empire Theatre, New York, April 14, 1926. 


Repertoire of songs — 

“El Relicario” (The Charm); “‘Diguili Que Vengui’” (Tell Him to 
Come); “El Peligro de las Rosas’ (Beware of the Rose); ‘Noi 
de la Marc’’ (The Lullaby) ; ‘‘Ay! Cipriano’? (Naughty Cipriano) ; 
“La Hija del Carcelero”’ (The Jailer’s Daughter); ‘La Tarde del 
Corpus’’ (The Procession) ; ‘‘La Monteria’”’ (Grandmother’s Dress) ; 
“Flor del Mal’? (Flower of Sin); ‘‘Mimosa”; ‘Gitanillo’’ (My 
Gypsy Sweetheart); ‘La Violetera’’ (Tho Violet Girl). 

Optional Numbers: “Siempre Flor’? (The Eternal Flower) ; “‘Nena"’; 
“La Farandulo Pasa” (Poor Pierrot). 


_ The Spanish diseuse had a four-week engagement dur- 
ing which she sang from twelve to fifteen songs at each 
performance. 
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POMEROY’S PAST 


A comedy in three acts by Clare Kummer. Produced 


by Boothe, Gleason and Truex at the Longacre Theatre, 
New York, April 19, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


DISTE CT MOUS Finis octaves cael. ATs cede veges cule vialaarn eas Helen Chandler 
Ege: sisiterapieces Montague Rutherford 
Amanda Chilton .. Laura Hope Crews 
Francesca ......... ... Marjorie Kummer 
POMOLOe CRULDE ares ss cal curl sank a e@es Qeietinne ten cine Ernest Truex 
Bedwardl Mavala sites pcs cccesccasnsececacw bs asectinste vis Richard Barbee 
BARNa POKCGRG Oso 0a 5 dinis:0:5 <\0005 © evens. Gis Death's wkiaiasa:a Dorothy Peterson 
Little Frances o..ssecve sen castsveit'csadsnd eects Eleanor Frances Shaw 
Trebus) Heminway, D:D. .....ssscccesccccescecsecece Osgood Perkins 
SWAIMIANTA RNAV BATA.. GG cinvaleraiy.a/eiscs.¥ 0.81818 ¢ ae a biminowe tila Walete a (ecaieiere Harry Oldridge 


Act I, If and III.—Pomeroy’s Home at Ferndale-on-Hudson. Staged 
by Ernest Truex. F 


Pomeroy Chilton, lonely and unhappy because he 
thinks Mary Thorne is going to marry his friend Marsh, 
adopts a five-year-old girl. His sister Amanda refuses 
to permit him to keep the child until he declares that 
it is his own, a confession that is considerably com- 
plicated when Francesca, the sewing maid, insists she is 
the child’s mother. Pomeroy is busy explaining for 
some days, then Mary Thorne and he rediscover each 
other and the baby is returned to its real mother, who 
is Francesca’s sister. 


IOLANTHE 
A comic opera in two acts. Words by W. S. Gilbert; 
music by Arthur Sullivan. Produced by Winthrop Ames 
at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, April 19, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


The Lord Chancellor .......s.sssscccecssevescsssree Ernest Lawford 
Earl of Mountararat ........csscccccccccseseeveccevers John Barclay 
Earl Tolloller ocssiscsccvecscvisccccoucccticedeceso J. Humbird Duffey 
Private Willie <ccccsccssescccccsccyecvceusectaes William C. Gordon 
SiePhoH vee vecccvscesevewisecwssdvaveeasevesy cove William Williams 


he Trai ORTOE Ab vers ven sirsé cae gucesdelabsiceb eects sis Bert Prival 


» 
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fries cccsccees we vuseqece euibeneb ne ce nve ces Vera Ross 
eo OES Adele Sanderson 
Colla .cice cece ; Kathryn Reece 
Dalle “iccncaddavacuet dels <techcaccngus asbaues s Xeieeieages Sybil Sterling 
Fletat vc dnvicde bacecmssivicces ns Tedasiedameieietiielesieeneles Paula Langlen 
Phyllis ....ceccescccsccsecscccess UbancescNnnescameeee Lois Bennett 


Act L—An Arcadian Landscape. Act II.—-The Palace Yard, West- 
minster. Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


The first revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan fairy 
burlesque since that made by William Wade Hinshaw 
in 1919. 


AT MRS. BEAM’S 


A comedy in three acts by C. K. Munro. Produced 
by The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
April 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Mise SHG Ve vencss aiiaedasseaeseue Rb WAS Oe pincaaetmiaert ets 6 aie Jean Cadell 
Mes Darrows Vice ccc cccore veces as cueeeten Grek Vis ack Henry Travers 
Mise Cheerle) .ciiccccsccsvccdoscciecaeceesevecccecees Helen Strickland 
Mra. Bebb .cccscccsccnscsnsccccectoesencecerssessecns Helen Westley 
James Bebb o.5502:dsdie sta sins sabe ethene Manivsinai nds ra« Paul Nugent 
ty i ee eee Corer ere) nr. re rere Phyllis Connard 
Mise Néwinan «2. .ccesscccngaectcrececcesesvccunecs Dorothy Fletcher 
Mrs. BOG: Fides vanscev spines oil oesiemeine Daisy Belmore 
Mrs: Dermott. ccenpaackns amcaden doh hero e Runa aes swelnen Alfred Lunt 
Laura Pasquale .... Lynn Fontanne 


Colim Langford .cscscceveversvaseussnccvesarscevevects Leslie Barrie 

Acts I, IL and ILl.—Th - 2—The Dermott’s Bed- 
room at Mrs. Beam’s. Nottinghill Gate, London, England. Staged 
by Philip Moeller. 


Miss Shoe, a romantic spinster with a vivid imagina- 
tion, suspects Mr. Dermott and Laura Pasquale, his sup- 
posed wife, when the latter register as guests at Mrs. 
Beam’s boarding house in London. Mr. Dermott, Miss 
Shoe thinks, is none other than the notorious French 
Bluebeard who is credited with the murder of at least 
fifty women and the mysterious disposal of their bodies. 
Sefiorita Pasquale is probably to be his next victim. 
After she has confided her suspicions to the other 
boarders and worked up quite a case it turns out that 
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Mr. Dermott and Miss Pasquale are a pair of thieves 
temporarily in hiding. When they leave the boarding 
house they strip it of everything of value that attracts 
them. 


BEAU-STRINGS 


A comedy in three acts by C. K. Munro. Produced by 
Francis B. Bradley and Sigourney Thayer at Mansfield 
Theatre, New York, April 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Missi GOO wects cigsiaegectesisecnt owns comets Biocne ecimeente Estelle Winwood 


DMLIANTICALO Mert s wlarcieciacinis aintle.sa/cle e cieiets bie sin aipiotewplelsietelelslsiatcie’e Essex Dane 
Mrs. Bolland occcndotee ss ccdes ceue sets teaebeas’ Marguerite St. John 
Proressor BOUARG yo .094's avs 500 suns oe bee pe peta ens Stanley Howlett 


PROM SATIRE. TelOUIt Aa cos 0u.c.> tdis esis GA» alu aie 4 ave a Meine Lyonel Watts 
Dennis Welch .isssccvccnass . C. Stafford Dickens 
SUOTOM isch vine nie piney kann ss asp ere ON RRMA © Oe Joan Maclean 
ING e MORE. san ras was. oeean sce ts 44 ninsein cree wale Margaret Wiltshire 
DOTA ATIVE... ine Pe Rohe s VexpiN creas Fee tay ees age Clarence Derwent 
PAE MINGWDULM es nikn signicinh asitv sta > od Sagan sek wie T. A. Hamilton 
REFS INC W DULY Aiea. ateks sos ae's con 0s'oaaaelem pleisieleisie Havalar on Maud Ainslie 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—The Lounge of a Small Hydropathic Hotel 
Near the Village of Tinderley, England. Staged by Sigourney 
Thayer. 

Miss Gee, a restless lady with a vast capacity for male 
companionship, seeks to mix in the marital affairs of all 
the misunderstood married men she meets at a small 
“hydropathic hotel” in the Down country of England. 
Having attracted the Hon. Arthur Blount she drops him 
to take up Dennis Welch, baritone, while Storm, Welch’s 
travelling companion, attends to the Hon. Arthur. After 
flirtations more or less desperate, Arthur goes back to his 
plain but dutiful and affectionate wife, the baritone 
returns to Storm and Miss Gee renews her angling. 


SEX 


A comedy drama in three acts by Jane Mast. Pro- 
duced by C. William Morganstern at Daly’s Theatre, 
New York, April 26, 1926, 


- 
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Cast of characters — 
Margie LaMont ........ccceccccccnecesessrapanccreessees Mae West 
Bieut. Gregg: <cesmacies cos.’ .+ Barry O'Neill 
Rocky Waldron ... Warren Sterling 
Agnes Scott ..... .... Ann Reader 
Clara Smith ... Edda Von Beulow 
Jimmy Stanton Lyons Wickland 
Robert Stanton .» Pacie Ripple 
Gordon Burby 


Dawson 

Jones D. J. Hamilton 
Curley ... Al Re Alia 
Marie Constance Morganstern 
Vorking ciayns vss Civeds scvaduslecte (sas. eueanceniasume ss Frank Howard 
Capt: (Carter, svdcirsna: ore apicd ie tesiedewpunaecsaaa te George Rogers 
WOLGE coc 169 ROLES CO ASER OSG CULSV OCOD OR Vadesing ea KS Gordon Earle 
Red cis ciividvctce vendnncdqanenes cq eevieen eagnrere vigiesiee Mary Morrisey 
Comden tiers 1 can necviscans snc tvecttavpsenesndtecints one Conde Brewer 
Spanieh Dancer. ccccecocesissncsueqcecesneausacecs Michael Markham 
TRGURAGSt BONG ese ected sane a enw ecaaue menue sale The Syncopators 


Act I.—Living Room of Margie LaMont’s in Montreal. Act II.— 
Cafe in Hotel Port au Prince, Trinidad. Act I[I.—Robert Stanton’s 
Home in Westchester. Staged by Edward Elsner. 


Margie LaMont, a Montreal prostitute and follower 
of the British fleet, shares her rooms with a blackmailer 
who induces a New York society woman to visit him 
there. Margie, finding the woman drugged, restores her 
to consciousness, whereupon, to save herself, she accuses 
Margie of having robbed her. To be even Margie later 
seduces and threatens to marry the society woman’s only 
son in New York, but thinks better of it and returns to 
her favorite lieutenant of the fleet. 


A FRIEND INDEED 


A drama by B. Voight and C. Hamilton. Produced 
by Mary Forrest at the Central Park Theatre, New York, 
April 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Winthrop Dana ..csssscsseressevecccens Joaquin Souther 
Jack Singleton ........+. +.» Roland Hogue 
Blackwell sete eeeeeereees .. Arthur H. Allen 
Charles Cartwright ........ Theodore St. John 
Patricia. Bing 460i swnere cln vie +». Constance Cameron 


George Hansook ii sisa1s<paieovavestaadsan: ieeressore Ashley Cooper 
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Dorothy Hancock. ochre cacic i caettans ction lew neces tere Ruth Easton 
PATROL save si'tsb id ole e'e)alos olk\-te » v's) sie oAtooalnat Eten een Earle Craddock 
MOTERMILLG Kae C oteisis oisie'oin a0 tv Nie aia s Liew OO ecient aie vite Thomas McElhany 
DEAR e ec ircs tate & pints acorn ves ss arse cacito ais Peale vin Go erie ahaa Gertrude Maurin 


Winthrop Dana is about to lose his Indiana newspaper 
because he has opposed the graft ring. Along comes his 
friend Jack Singleton, appoints himself business man- 
ager, frames a story about the theft of a John Hancock 
snuffbox, boosts the circulation and the advertising of 
the paper and finally marries Dorothy Hancock, the town 
heiress. 


BAD HABITS OF 1926 


A musical revue in two acts. Music by Manning 
Sherwin; lyrics by Arthur Herzog. Produced by Irving 
S. Strouse at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, 
April 30, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Elise Bonwit John Mahin 

Flora Borden Robert Montgomery 
Molly Burnside Billy Murray 
Hume Derr Larry Starbuck 
Kathleen Edwardes Willard Tobias 
Harriet Hamill Day Tuttle 
Katherine Hamill Marvin Vogel 

Ann Schmidt Martin Wolfson 


Florence Selwyn Ralph Reader 


, 
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LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with 
The Manhattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for the David 
Belasco Trophy, at Bayes Theatre, New York, the week 
of May 3, 1926. 


Monpay Eventnc, May 3 


The Cellar Players of the Hudson Guild, Manhattan, 
in “Release” by Edward C. Smith. 


The cast — 
Gangsters: 
LONG) Saicince 02047 scaursd Lnvincekeuehewaae ad tran die'en eae James O’Brien 
RADOIE singh esdehebinnce we anbienusgseenslesens CONT ehe ae John Hayde 
The: Kid cvcctc ivacrarhvs perks sees seeageuereencs Andrew McCarron 
Bull O'Malley ...cccsccrcccscccccscececccsecsssvvcses Frank Carney 
Tarpey, a Keeper ...sccccevcrcccsccccoescseecesvcee William Gowrie 


Scene—A County Jail. 


The Thalian Players, of the Bronx Y. M. H. A., New 
York, in “His Children” by Rufus Learsi. 


The cast — 
JOG. -se-saare bias oe ps aaah s sle ieee Cale ame dere viesis/eiesys 5, ea Samuel Roland 
Dave sn sGind¥end cece +++» Emanuel Berliner 
Clara: os. see benteaa +» Mollie Buchsbaum 


Wally Langford Charles Sollinger 
Scene—A Room in a House During the Week of ‘‘Sheeva.’’ 


The Vagabond Players of Manhattan in “Brains” by 
Martin Flavin. 


The cast — 
MacGregor .cccsccsecccsesccssccscaccsssessssccncvenes Robert Lance 
Grimp soceresercccrcccrscccssersvcsseesessecevesecs John Bresticker 
Captain Prinod srcctessavevdssvavesdhceserens William A. Rothschild 
Coghlea ‘viveverccccuvernssarhecueeeens Frederick Bonds, Nathan Gale 


Scene—An Uncharted Island in the South Seas. 
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Tuespay Eventnc, May 4 


The Playhouse Association of Summit, New Jersey, 
in “The Valiant” by Holworthy Hall and Robert Mid- 
dlemas. 


The cast — 
NY ALGORL OIG meine secs teint aienie tai nien ete eistelstaiotis <n George E. Lange 
PRUDOCE SIG NG dias serie ios vines cans te cies steps runes Gordon Bunker 
WamMee DV KOs Nasties saa onto heby Vee he rahe bere William L. Hildeburn 
DOsePMINGOE STIG Hons s ses wikis eres et awa ieee Carte ees Ruth C. Burras 
DOR CATERILCE Guinaxic's chins sins scales carers reece cee wee Theodore W. Sill 
AB AUMORGANE oe sichcvsicc cee sands ced eaveeuas «an wun dint Wharton Green 
Scene—The Warden’s Office in the State’s Prison at Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. 


The Poughkeepsie Community Theatre, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., in “May Night” by Priscilla Flowers. 


The cast — 
Mrs. Kennedy, the Mother ......ssecccessseees Gretchen H. Steiner 
Miss Lucy Ferguson, Her Aunt ....-eeeeceeeess Mary Frances Lihou 
shat es Ssh Abr CUD DOER EOC MORIA Fic ton gee Louis P, Grauer, Jr. 
BobuWeestecthesbasband: |... css sisies sisieiasingist ore William F. Moehrke 
Euey West. boots, His Wife 2. seccericnectesnn ae Agnes Biesemeier 
PPL TAMSCM INDIGO Ie. o.a6'si6i6 ys) si WK 5 558 Neg WAR RCS aN Florence D. Tobey 


Scene—Lucy’s Boudoir in the West Home, Larchmont, N. Y. 


The Aquinal Dramatic Union of the Bronx, New 
York, in “The Weasel” by George N. Roberts. 


The cast — 
Betty Barton) i ccieyecinisiess . . Margot Seery 
MAGE SAYLOL Vorrtciciciseea7sialee's James Clark 
ITBPRCLOORCLs t4.4.65 0 vein tis 100506 .. Elsie Rigo 
PERRO RGM orcs achnis/s\sisiciais's io sie « .. James Lynch 
PROlICOTOMICEL. Saree nics nies ss du esinee eeNsAN ee eum WEN eames Patrick Clark 
STIGMA of. eda siees ove Ve ehine cose se seen sew aniees a aie Joseph Boylan 


Scene—Aunt Mary’s Living Room. 
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Wepnespay Eveninc, May 5 


The Highstown Players of Highstown, New Jersey, in 
“The Last Man In” by W. B. Maxwell. 


The cast — 
Mrs. Judd .. Aacinctrronce. oR CIN ROOD Oe Marian W. Barclay 
Mrs Widd) sacks cetec ccs ste¥.ceaneurnetearscetucereae George E. Coons 
Mr. Billett wcsccccccvccvccuccseveccesesencecuns Leonard H. Norcross 
A Customer ..cisccccccccccccccccncseccsceseccsese Myron S. Wright 
Another Customer ..ccccccescsccesscccccccsveccecccucs Charles Todd 
The Last Man In .....ssceecsecccsecesereecececces J. Walter Reeves 
TRE DGOtOK  sixiaciac cs cccxca seins avecaeecasacemsess « Chester C. Cook 


Scene—The Parlor of a Humble Tavern in a Poor Street of a 
Country Town. 


The Studio Workshop Players of Greenwich, Conn., 
in “Simon’s Hour” by James Branch Cabell. 


The cast — 
Lord) Rokeale vsncccgias sade cnageadnerdaceetustenuetes Frank Sangster 
Simon Orts, the Vicar of Heriz Magna .....-...+s00+ Baxter Liebler 
Punchon, Servant to Rokesle .....eceeeerceeseartes Gilbert Sangster 
Lady cAllonby sis vc cccisceve csseiesetieatnniaebins Elizabeth Boyd Reed 


Scene—A Chamber in the Ancestral Home of Lord Rokesle at 
Stornaway Crag on the Island of Usk. 


The Shreveport Little Theatre, of Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, in “The Cajun” by Ada Jack Carver. 


The cast — 
Armide, a Cajun’s Wife .........e008 Fivensneieieas Dorris V. Hands 
Julie, Armide’s Daughter .ccscsccsrevctescenes Mary Jewell Kimbell 
Papite, Armide’s Witless Son .....cseceeceseeees Charles L. Sarrazin 
AUstGle, ‘a Hustic. oles snes csewrcrmavensteneaanceane tee Owen Crump 
Pierre, Jolie's. Fiance,’ 5). as 0a xaen¥a vrckeenee Ta © George W. Hardy, Jr. 
Father Martel, the Local Priest «.sccssccsvccesvccoscce C. R. Minor 


The Winston Hi Players, Reynolds High School 
Winston-Salem, N. C., in “Roads and Rain” 


Scene—A Room in a ‘‘Cajun’’? Home, in a Rural District of South 
Louisiana, 


Carroll, ’26. 


The cast — 


Antt Kisey. so Sip ite uahistencnseeres Coeeneccvcece Lorrett Kj 
Martha Kossuth .s<sccxrzcevecstntes Gdududenccbuennk s yas Foe ss 


? 


by Lorretto 
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David Kossuth ...... Waterss RS siaigielneislews'alviefeleiioisrnn Earl Striker ’26 
Jergay A GY PSVusssessciecssonie@tee slauttslers sin’eletg aaaivts Fred O’Brien ’27 
Peter Kossuth, the Baby .......... miele wats sieiela.clavemieate Billie Burchette 


Scene—Kitchen of a Boarding House in the Mill District of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Tuurspay Eventnc, May 6 


The Studio Theatre, Inc., Manhattan, in “The Dove” 
by Djuna Barnes. 


The cast — 
Amelia Burgson fy. ...002scccereees Cesecsccvecesne Margaret S. Wall 
Vera, Her Sister ....c.ceccecess eo vcccesceece Selves sevice Olga Leary 
DBO DOVE Osis vies * vies eicesien scones pr N65 RA CM ane se mene Aletta Freile 


Scene—The Burgson’ s Apartment. 


The Huddersfield Thespians, of Huddersfield, Eng- 
land (representing the British Drama League), in “St. 


Simeon Stylites.” 


The cast — 
CIN) i-s6 aniGosGbs HORDORGAIS deWenvstgleemmenieaeeutanecs H. C. Calvert 
Pilgrits arc ee eleiee sicveis sin sie b talelaleisisinens Sele scalars Stes /oiiteiere H. P. Robinson 
WO eine cueea cs anes ne wens sb S.50.0 osieibe hae emcee ces i Harold Hallas 
Featehs 55 niloc csc ee Get macsie's s'oisis seis s-sivie Sanktanonsine George Beaumont 
Bedvein cscktus we xanwesgnsess0 se Bek cba cams ass cue Hilda Chilton 
Broclatrtee tas (cis cs ca eo cbse chek on nn e ens Regs Mary Taylor 
THE DV ees steven seccectsissecsis lala wie hee 6 eielguaveR fie Donald Avison 
igs Friend) yi wcieisiciels use o/s << sicioc'e cia siew'eleeiv qainieltiec ci Hildred Taylor 
Scene—The Top of a Column Outside Antioch About the Fifth 
Century. 


The Kittredge Players, Manhattan, in “Half An Hour” 


by Sir James M. Barrie. 


The cast — 
BSE LR NN oe aewlace ns Pes ees ev isis Tie x etaacs (n'y bse wk ieitald Dorothy Lawrence Rose 
RAR Geren hb ccews eros chee uN ro 6ine by SiR hes ees ee John C. Whitcomb 
124 ae RIS CICR TN IOUIOC ea ior Ce OR DEER OCI BtoC Edward Marchante 
Sigidade st eh own cts tard bieis «On sselsienaist eerie seals Gene Magnus 
DS BTOGlG | seingncoirms sarees 60s eeo mre wicnlaneiny's Hamilton S. Phillips 
RISER ae cio ram ee chy Fale antares raivin W's-0 s aie leratarelsinveis Mean J. Fabian Joyee 
Miy ReACINE cai nes Saute tek eae ee cee arene Wes Fred C. Batchellor 
Mrs, Redditig: 60sec vseccs ss sscuss ovsseweusesucemens Anna M. Stein 


Scene—The Library of Mr. Garson’s London House. 
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Fripay Eventnc, May 7 


The Smith College Dramatic Association, of Nor- 
thampton, Mass., in “A Puppet-Play” by Eleanor Gol- 
den, ’26. 


The cast — 
The Kinga Dwar’ gaccecvictseccccetisevssnbenhaed Sarah Taylor ’28 
The King ..ccccccccccccvciersvncctctccssenenucce Marian Keiley ’26 
The Prinoe si ccconuvweweteveuesecbconverceueneine Lillian Martin ’27 
Absive Elin iv suaceddevees cidsacenaseeteeesiaceimivete Mary Belcher °’29 
Tho Princesa .cccccccctecccoanctevasecncacseucvesss Anne Diemer ’29 
AhGve Her oi scaciccocesccases oebeeteunecthask ks Eleanor Deland ’27 
The Squire. ccccvacercscccatseancécesuasdanvaenuss Eleanor Kratz '27 
Above Hind cicanscsqnencvetevecheaeends eevee walaseiela® Eva Titman '28 
The, Queen aeiis oa'nce cose ace cease nepatictr Elizabeth Patterson '29 
ADOVE HEL asc cava nccsinsinoresdcleney seuss sveesis Katherine Phelen ’26 
THO Dragon Giessccdsdccs Cee vuctleseveneoeantat cn Irma Burkhardt °27 
Above | Hit “aslelced ease 'caje cies sere aanetnvanetmaie etx Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. 


Scene—The King’s Nursery. 


The Gloucester Vale Group, of Gloucester, England, 
in “The Brass Doorknob” by Matthew Boulton. 


The cast — 
Mra. Bredbury ce ivescnsieene ees Pre TTY x CL TCR ee Phyllis Anton 
DM DAWRGR v:i9.0 cin eciesa-alecisia aan dele KA Cocecsovcese T. Hannam-Clark 


Scene—The Bradburys’ Flat. 


The Little Theatre, of Dallas, Tex., in “El Cristo” by 
Margaret Larkin. 


The cast — 
Jose Valdez, a Young Mexican ....cccccscsssescsees True Thompson 
Manuel Valdez, His Uncle (aisicsssceucnesvescveease Ernest Salomon 
His Father s.cccecsccccsvcssevvcesemasssacssesess Blanchard McKee 
His Mother .....sesssccccsnsceccsvsvevecssevecesesinens Julia Hogan 
Rosalig. eect sess wcdoatesed dastnnes cx eee Gerry Swinsky 


Prizes were awarded the Little Theatre of Dallas, 
Texas; the Little Theatre of Shreveport, La.; the Cellar 
Players of Hudson Guild, and the Huddersfield Thes- 
pians of England. The Belasco trophy went to the 
Dallas Players for their production of “El Cristo.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


A play in three acts by Oscar Wilde. Produced by 
The Actors’ Theatre at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
May 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


EGHG’ oc cdectvacoesivrpp yeep revcccnctign SeseKvesnveee Wallace Roberts 
Algernon Moncrie€ ....dscccvevcccvvevenescccsetevicce Reginald Owen 
Pelee OW OPEN aso .sres violets dand caste becieelnasSoplesinasiaiae Vernon Steele 
Eady; Bracknell’ 7 ciss.0iis¢ cies a.c.6/0,010 0's cleiecjes sisincieciss shh Lucile Watson 
Hon. Gwendolen Fairfax ... -.+. Haroldine Humphreys 
PecllviCardeW.nies cisiscccsiescececiocecevesviabasmnsiviees Patricia Collinge 
MMiseePrigay) Wises vans o0cis0.0vs cane ces.ed sends sais sie Catherine Proctor 
Rey.) Canon Chasuble,-D.D. o. csccvesesviessvess scons Dudley Digges 
BRSer ira Vai eee iki, oid nkn soc eek apO’ apebine uG eh oivivin a Gerald Hamer 


Act I.—Algernon Moncrieff’s Rooms in Half-Moon Street, London. 
Acts II and III.—The Garden at the Manor House, Woolton. Staged 
by Dudley Digges. 

This Oscar Wilde comedy farce was last played regu- 
larly in New York in 1910 by a cast that included May 
Blaney and A. E. Matthews. It was revived obscurely 
by Butler Davenport at the Bramhall playhouse in 1921. 
The story will be recalled as that in which those polite 
philanderers, John Worthing and Algernon Moncrieff, 
both pretend to be Ernest to please the ladies in whom 
they are interested. 


THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


A play in five acts by Charles Rann Kennedy. Pro- 
duced by Walter Hampden at Hampden’s Theatre, New 
York, May 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


James Ponsonby Makeshyfte, D.D. .ssosseeeeeeeeee Edwin Cushman 
Reverend William Smythe .....ccccccsccescccccscees William Sauter 
AMGUO Ui us ccsureaseesivn PP usus siaitawesen te weasels daiols Mabel Moore 
oe EIA. ae eee .... Edith Barrett 
Mr. Robert Smith 2... .ccccccoccoveccetcsersccccccsce Ernest Rowan 
ROZCIS) sinccinwecseneleticcseceeeccneveceevesecateneiiss Le Roi Operti 
FMTIGUN Uictstsiacieni sales Wass dels @nes sbi sedesecgeasapeans Walter Hampden 


Other recent revivals of the Kennedy drama were those 
of 1918, when Henry Herbert was the Manson; 1921, 
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when Walter Hampden revived the play in repertorie at 
the Broadhurst Theatre, and the Actors’ Theatre revival 
of 1925 when Pedro de Cordoba played the lead. 


THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY 


A play in three acts by G. Martinez Sierra; English 
version by Helen and Harley Granville Barker. Pro- 
duced at the Neighborhood Theatre, New York, May 4, 
1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Epitlio ey c6.cada deed «ase cucice VindueceConcmnsaanbtocas Mare Loebell 
POPe ccccocvccccccccevecceccccccece Peccccceccccercece Albert Carroll 
Rosario: .cccccsecs Nie caucms vous Mary Ellis 
Mario .ivecccceses seeeeeees Otto Hulicius 
Dona Barbarita Dorothy Sands 
Maria: Potia »c0.ch004s saves vane danbarenehtedcereteens Grace Stickley 
The Apparition ..ccccccccsccvccccccccccccsssecesseses Ian Maclaren 
Don Juan Medina ... Harold Minjer 
ISOUG «so saccewasacnss nee Paula Trueman 
Guillermo .......... Pesavecwvedehaasedes George Hoag 
Amalle ‘TOxrtalba® cea cccesccestiesapeeneacececctivcesaneeed Vera Allen 


Act I.—At Dona Barbarita’s House. Act II.—In the Study of 
Luis Felipe de Cordoba. Act III.—At Dona Barbarita’s Again. 
Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


Rosario, restless and romantic, is putting in a dull 
evening reading her favorite author when a gust of 
wind blows a gentleman’s hat through her window. The 
owner of the hat follows, explanations and conversation 
ensue, and the handsome stranger, claiming intimate 
acquaintance with the author whom Rosario is reading, 
offers to give her a note of introduction to him, which she 
is thrilled to get. Next day Rosario calls, finds her 
author and her man of the hat one and the same and 
romance naturally follows. 


SPORT OF KINGS 


A comedy in three acts by Major Ian Hay Beith. Pro- 
duced by Carl Reed (in association with E. E. Clive) at 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York, May 4, 1926. 
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Cast of characters — 


BArmaid av ssgcleieey aisvele's ear efers'a aisigianetsye’eth viviecsinttteraa ah aye Mabel Cochrane 
ALCORN OME SPLINES cis sisines so) 3 she 8 STAD RRS Ro yleaoeent Ree Alan Mowbray 
Diss eginalaeL OOtMill i wie coin.a/cco:ss @plarelois sister /a.viey eisai eine Terence Neill 
INGwaboy: Gam rsineiis aaecivinn.e.c (Or sisie’s eip's Sisiivieie sees wea ar ee Lester Neilson 
Duloieu bri mrose-Metsis sisraisivisisisismisienwaleccinauvierdu nso ctese eiainte Betty Linley 
Mira re Prd te mite cele a ately iain sini nioleiacie sistairisisiaibiace acale\e ca Oi Mary Forbes 
AINOOTE FONG: Jc Pia witien vies s'erdoe¥ vik dommes ee thane 086 O. P. Heggie 
DDS EOS estate sisisis.t1805 8. e'e\s si wisisionie pics ateple to minle reese Walter Kingsford 
DOSERUEG emir eininia satenin.cis,ave aidiaserneaieeeaniomanioan aces Howard R. Cull 
KALIOMPOLALGmtetscbiit's seisieieisisisisiese\c\e's.e.e hisieisin'y sien e clara Alison Bradshaw 
ii Zelo Watrersie tela |p) «tiie Viia/s .nicit.e'siaisiciaiad’elsit cian nie wer gamete Ruth Vivian 
aN QO sss aie von sie tein sTRTN Ws olcis’s) von, einie’s ls Ais (aioe, dade Rr elmathiatters eieinicla Elena Aldcroft 
COOK Marrctccdis{erarcie steele ois Bier aa eisislele leis sles anaubies stig bats Katherine Stewart 
PIDORE Silene saa KWsiinnits. aaah e ap iels sma tiee vate kAnb win Clifford Wagner 
PPAYININAG CLOG as hivinis)e <\b'e1 0.0 siela’e.s ae vie Aine b 6 SiajentoGhele Barry Whitcomb 
PO IOCORSEIR CANE Chi ois clos inis cisieis aleisictemmaemin’ CHRD OR TOs Alen Jack Murtagh 


Acts I, II and III.—The Champagne Bar at a Suburban Race 
Meeting and the Library, Newstead Grange. Staged by Major Ian 
Hay Beith. 


Amos Purdie, country magistrate at Newstead, Eng- 
land, his home being just across the road from the 
Newstead race track, has always frowned seriously upon 
drinking, betting, flirting and all other diverting sins. 
But, eager to win back the super tax he has reluctantly 
paid the government, he takes to race track gambling, 
is caught, and his sins exposed with whoops of joy by 
his household, including the comic servants. Thanks 
to his simple-minded wife Amos wins two thousand 
pounds, after thinking himself completely wiped out. 


KITTY’S KISSES 


A musical comedy in two acts by Philip Bartholomae 
and Otto Harbach; lyrics by Gus Kahn; music by Con 
Conrad. Produced by William A. Brady at The Play- 
house, New York, May 6, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 
On A Train We Meet: 


DALE OTRO Cyc ce auW OU dated ves vedi RN SS WES Sachs mars Jane Corcoran 
DIYs PUREE Leeae acs Cadbiaaas piso esas dene WORKS SAN EES TON Frank Hatch 
A Country Girl veces csatls cose cess tsueeevwenseaes Georgina Tilden 


EMD Sep actares acer reat lsceuregses PET CSR ONERN CV EONES Aileen Meehan 
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Kittie Brown cc cccccccccncsscenescusstunscecsessecne Dorothy Dilley 
Robert Mason ..ccssssccccccccccccsecccnscsscecseseecess John Boles 
The Hotel Wendel Is Run, By: ‘ 
The Day Clerk ...ccccccccssccccecvscasecnsacase ‘s.. William Wayne 
The Telephone Girl .......ceeeeeeeeeeeeteteeereereees Ruth Warren 
The Bell Boy” .cvecsqeceesancsubaseuseeassivonyetenns Charles Williams 
The Maid © s.o0ssne cacieovecne see eanee bine oumeiiausicecen's Patsy Dunn 
The Night Clerk ......cccscecccccsscccsscccsccscccees William Lentz 
Stopping There We Find: 
Richard Dennison .......sceecesesecccccecssscssessceees Mark Smith 
Mera, Dennison, occcudewdvacecensvcaesedewesaieanescccels Frances Burke 
Philip Dennison ....cccecessccccrscncerccvecceseeccs Nick Long, Jr. 
Mise Wendel .cccsossvccvscccccccccscenvsesiceceseinns Mildred Keats 


Act I—A Railway Siding. 2—Lobby of Hotel Wendel. 3—Corri- 
dor of Hotel. 4—The Bridal Suite. Act II.—Bridal Suite. 2— 
Corridor of Hotel. 3—The Hotel Garden. Staged by John Crom- 
well and Robby Connolly. 


Kitty Brown, on her way to the city, loses her handbag 
and her money. Trying to register at a hotel she is 
refused lodging, but is later mistaken for the wife of an 
expected guest who has engaged the bridal suite. Not 
until next morning does she realize that she has spent the 
night in the same suite with a married man, whose wife is 
fearfully jealous, or that the young man she met and 
loved on the train is a lawyer engaged to get the jealous 
wife a divorce. Explanations at eleven p.m. 


GARRICK GAJETIES 
A musical revue. Music by Richard Rodgers; lyrics 
by Lorenz Hart. Produced by The Theatre Guild at the 
Garrick Theatre, New York, May 10, 1926. 


aS 
Principals engaged — 


Philip Loeb Betty Starbuck 
Romney Brent Edith Meiser 
Sterling Holloway Bobbie Perkins 
Jack Edwards Blanche Fleming 
William Griffith Eleanor Shaler 
John McGovern Gladys Laird 
Hardwick Nevin Ruth Morris 


George Frierson Dorothy Jordan 
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DONA MARIA LA BRAVA 


Spanish repertoire. Presented for one week by Walter 
O. Lindsey at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
May 17, 1926. 

Cast of characters — 


DonyAlvaro: dey Luma sic ciicisc.s0 6 csisisiew sisiete viele Senor Diaz de Mendoza 
Principe Don Enrique ... . Senor Diaz de Mendoza y Guerrero 


ROY, DOM UAMT sc cirle 6s uisicielc’sle ‘ole e'piote'wieleleie’s drole slalaiuie’ slcleltip aly Senor Juste 
AlOnz0 Peren  ViIvEro v0.05 0s akan wanes es ouhessis ss peXene Senor Ferriz 
Marques de Santillana .......ccsccvecerercvscccvcncess Senor Ortega 
INTOREOTOM foipisial ates oieinis ele inisinis o1e\e-s elolsinialelatataisisleluia'eivie we}a stetate Senor Capilla 
Don Alvaro de Estuniga .....cssecceccsercrvcrecece Senor Beringola 
Morales Piarcmisie ce ote love eicisicls els ale ise s.olniaelecitteeiein ais elves Senorita Alcantara 
Pedro de LUNG: \iisjces sce siscicvs.ebs.clevele eis .eitivle Senorita Guerrero Lopez 
Dona Maria Lopez de Guzman y Estuniga .. Senorita Maria Guerrero 
PROMBS AGGIE acs) sists wins 1:0 (5/0 6:6 lnseike weit: aisca baare ais'an Senora Almarche 
Dama Catalina .....cccccccccncccccssccrevesccecs Senorita Larrabeiti 


The Princess Theatre Company of Madrid, playing on 
this occasion its first American engagement, was headed 
by Maria Guerrero, the Bernhardt of Spain, and Fern- 
abdo Diaz de Mendoza, a noble grandee who many years 
ago offered to give up his titles when he adopted a stage 
career. Being a favorite at court he was permitted both 
to act and retain his titles. During their week in New 
York the Spanish players presented, in addition to 
“Dona Maria la Brava,” the following plays from their 
repertoire: “La Malquerida,” by Jacinto Benevente; 
“Locura de Amor,” by Manuel Tamayo y Baus; “Don 
Juan Tenorio,” by Jose Zorrilla; “Cancionera,” by S. y 
J. Alvarez Quintero; “La Condesa Maria,” by Juan Igna- 
cio Lauc de Tena; “El Caudal De Los Hijos,” by Jose 
Lopez Pinillos. 


THE CLIMAX 


A drama in three acts by Edward Locke. Revived by 
Samuel Wallach at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New 
York, May 17, 1920. 


y 
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Cast of characters — 


Adelina Von Hagen cae MMU et he UDOLOLAY: Francis 
Luigi Golfanti of Albert Bruning 
Plotrao: Golfantl sccosscccccscacedeews uideinasiabua bas Effingham Pinto 
John Raymond ....ccrcrscscccccccccceccseccsvceers Walter Marshall 


Acts I, Il and 1I.—The Apartment of Luigi Golfanti, in ‘Little 
Italy,” New York City. Staged by Edward Locke. 

Adelina Von Hagen, a youthful soprano beloved by 
her foster brother, Pietro Golfanti, composer, and a girl- 
hood sweetheart, John Raymond, physician, is threat- 
ened with the loss of her voice. The doctor, by mental 
suggestion, is able to convince her that she will never 
sing again and had better marry him. But Adelina 
dramatically recovers her voice and sings Pietro’s “Song 
of the Soul” to a glorious success. Still she marries the 
tricky doctor. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS 


A revue in thirty-five scenes by Harold Atteridge. 
Music by Maurice Rubens; lyrics by Clifford Grey. Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Winter Garden, New 
York, May 18, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Hazel Dawn Wilfred Seagram 
Charlotte Woodruff Miller and Lyles 
Dorothy McNulty Florenz Ames 
Duell Sisters Jack Benny 

Guy Sisters J. C. Flippen 
Roderay and Capella Paul Maul 

Molly O’Doherty Pat and Terry Kendall 
Gertrude Purcell Halfred Young 
Ruth Mayon Jack Waldron 
Nina Suzoy Ara Gerald 
Foster Girls Kelo Brothers 


Staged by Mr. J. J. Shubert. 


ONE MAN’S WOMAN 


A comedy drama in three acts by Michael Kallesser. 
Produced by Michael Kallesser, Inc., at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, New York, May 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Edward Post.“cy's 50040000055 bs chase coeekassk? sateen Pet 
BUAGGR” sc ccvcvnsexass us tenavegieds y Mokee 


eee CeCe ee eee ee eee Kay McKay 
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Dolly Weaver, sisicisissicles ise te tieie seta eaeiisia rds selec lsicielee Jane Meredith 
KennetheRepans.. cscs aivies clecislscise ee s\eeeise a sis eisisaic.6 Curtis Cooksey 
BELEM UGTA" s wsiclatis Aaeio eae pats axle els bare aa ae Margaret Barnstead 
Clara: Rathboone wares tiecine'n\<'oiaa-aw'ew islets 0 <fejnlvis's wiere eid aie Lucille Lortel 
PamesiRathb ooo merece siciceis siet wesieie ged sioe Reaeieale sisioge Alven Dexter 
INOaln mts ceisicsiiich sdictsig’ecicleie tet e ole a clomioicions Sp cecby br omean een Nani 
DANCOLH ri cress ticles sieleiaisicie sia leisiole Lei Lehua Munson, Aloha Waldheim 


Acts I and III.—Edward Post’s Hotel; Alua, Hawaiian Islands. 
Act II.—Dolly Weaver’s Bungalow. Staged by George Smithfield and 
Priestly Morrison. 


Kenneth Regan, something of a woman hater, picks 
Margaret Barnstead up at a Hawaiian hotel the day she 
falls from her horse. He thinks Margaret a lady, but 
when he meets her in a Hawaiian assignation house he is 
fearfully disappointed and takes to liquor and other 
women to forget her. No use. She is in his blood. So 
he decides to marry her and take her away from the 
beastly influences of the ukuleles. 


FAKIR RAHMAN BEY 


A demonstration of the Science of Fakirism, under the 
direction of Prof. Victor Bertelloni. Produced by A. H. 
Woods and Arch Selwyn at the Selwyn Theatre, New 
York, May 25, 1926. 


Overture Thought Reading 
Lecture by Dr. Carrington Hypnotism 

Body Rigidity Burial Alive 
Cataleptic Anathesia Talismans 


On this, the first visit of Fakir Rahman Bey to 
America, he was introduced by Dr. Hereward Carring- 
ton, a member of the Institute of Psychic Research. He 
continued his demonstrations, repeating the above stren- 
uous program, seven times a week for two weeks. 
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HENRY IV 


Shakespeare’s drama in three acts presented by The 
Players Club at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, 
May 31, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Prologue ....... BRAN CONRAN CNET BACCO OOCDUC ONO .... John Drew 
King Henry the Fourth .......-- én SN eM ENE «++» William Courtleigh 
Henry, Prince of Wales ..scssseeeeeeceseeeceeeeessees Basil Sydney 
Prince John of Lancaster ......ssseeeeeeeeeee+e++ Rosamond Pinchot 


Earl of Westmoreland .....++-++6 sieeve whe esceecniel  GOOrge suGGell 
Sir Walter Blunt ........+.. atest eoccseceescesees Thomas Chalmers 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester .......- MUR wos sitem Percy Moore 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland ..........-++05 Frazer Coulter 
Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur ..-eseeeseeeereres .. Philip Merivale 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March ....eeeeeseeees «ee» Gilbert Emery 
Archibald, Earl of Douglas ..... ese caeteieeeteenns) KLOrDert manson 
Owen Glendower .....e++eeee <oaene MPP ce ree et David Glassford 
Sir Richard Vernon ......ssccccswcccceccecccccesees Lawrence Cecil 
Sir John Falstaff .......-cceecsece ecg he crneweck.e eeeeeee Otis Skinner 
PONG scevs sane sa ves aGgbansccnedeseteetehnecsuedsees eed O10) WV OEUe 
Gedehill co viuiscndecean PR er ere eC ILE pric Jay Fassett 
PGte crs were POPE CLT Oe Renee, aceenesecesenes John Cumberland 
Bardolph inviscestecesucese eeibeddeeanesbssccetvescae! Ag Gar AnOrews 
Shallow «« cesssssesvwncees doa 'cesleenibione@a pein neiaels's «s+. Guy Nichols 
Silence ...... Pree ero SOOO adiadenmadeceseweeat J. M. Kerrigan 
Mouldy? sivccivwndancgusiewas as tae BAO DORON GCODL OOO Doan Borup 
Shadow ceccsscce rrr racer: seeevevneneaceecess LIGRTyY Otuiman 
Watt! Sactievesaurels Reh aneCueE pede cegane sebectncavcs Francis H. Day 
Reehle: + sess xvreteus cbc) eenseak¥ ales Saascccccescens Gerald Hamer 
Bulleall «fee ves Pte Pe LakeeesVenerDeisreests* Walter Kingsford 
First Carrier ...... Rccaupein enemas tale Pov kuaadniae bees J. M. Kerrigan 
Second Carrier accccsckseacvasicseewsraavesactsda vanes Austin Strong 
Francis 510 de« ax A «+» James T. Powers 
PAWMRORUD Sony vm gens sree es Richard Thornton 
A Chamberlain of an Inn ... Doan Borup 


A Servant to Hotspur Cedric Weller 
Lady Percy .... «ee» Peggy Wood 
Rady Mortimet 12) vs cae’ care en deewaaen ne sienweesiovate Eileen Huban 
Mistress Quickly sstatces (is vedo ssn d paeo eee ee eens Blanche Ring 
Paseo... ieee LE PCy er Edith Barrett, Betty Lawford 
Act I.—Scene 1—London, the Palace. 2—Eastcheap, Before the 
Boar’s Head Tavern. 3—Rochester, an Inn Yard. 4—The Highway. 
5—Warkworth Castle. 6—The Boar’s Head Tavern. Act II.—Scene 
1—Bangor, the Archdeacon’s House. 2—London, the Palace. 3—The 
Boar’s Head Tavern. Act III.—Scene 1—Gloucestershire, an Orchard. 
2—The Rebel Camp near Shrewsbury. 3—The King’s Camp. 4—The 
Rebel Camp. 5—The Battlefield. Staged by Henry Herbert. 


This was the first revival of the first part of Shakes- 
peare’s historical drama New York has seen in thirty 
years. In a Palmer’s theatre revival in 1896 Julia Mar- 
lowe was the Prince Hal, Robert Taber the Hotspur 
and William F. Owen the Falstaff. A slightly modified 


version of the original text was arranged for the Players’ 
revival by Brian Hooker, 
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A play in three acts by David Thorne. Produced by 


David Thorne at the Cort Theatre, New York, June 7 


1926. 

Cast of characters — 
KSHLYPELODIDEOR I \eleiexsie:siolaisic e's soe 8 sleisie Solis clelp pet erslsieinie Betty Sargent 
Blige ROIRGOR PiaG acls cepisncesn events savileee reabewete Helen Beresford 
GRRASDEOOEE Drviats visa r.e cess nicpean Cusaha reso i eain es Robert Horwood 
IRELGENO HiCK OW Melclalels n's.c.0'celeie vie oce'als'y ais o's's viv(o'siole ie eieletore Nat S. Jerome 
PAGAGINGODIGEO 5 pn s.ps0ica0 ace ake ea tseane naan wanes Mary Blair 
DOBRGT NM UEE OW One civ alesis = & os  vinve wieleiy tiling bi Pia hate sce eia Bee Morosco 
PORM LOD INEOM Se iatet cats ic ss b.00 Ree dary pole nee «le enisee Louis Ancker 
RUCROLOUOMEGED cals Tle 0'e 66.0.0: -c0ies wt Leknlann lest sees op Edward Reese 
DOM WEIKEE Sins sic ciccle cc's ou tee yToe 80 ah aie tees we Edouardo Sanchez 


Acts I and III.—The Robinson Home in New Jersey. Act II.—A 


Furnished Room in Harlem. Staged by Edward Massey. 


? 


Madeline Robinson, finding no satisfaction in life liv- 
ing with her husband, John, a small-town druggist in New 
Jersey, mortgages the store and runs away to Harlem, 


where she takes up with Tom Walker, a mulatto. 


Sum- 


moned home by the mortgagee she takes poison rather 


than go back to her husband. 


THE HALF NAKED TRUTH 


A comedy in three acts by N. Brewster Morse. 


Pro- 


duced by Mabel Ryan at the Mayfair Theatre, New York, 


June 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Nr GOLTIGOIN Bq claVeicie'e t's'e cioe.cie iva. oi6\b.e 6 cine eminisierein Priscilla Knowles 
PECK BLOWN aire bsisalotejecs as sins 0 b06s sig tenisencclsie sins cia John Kane 
Martha (Stith! % pcccctss sc cccswrecveucc cnesedeede vies Ethel Strickland 
PANGLOmMithy Pe ceah sriwnci e's sien ele ce Weve acse ne cSelnc’giccicics Irene Homer 
Charlie Smith 2... -cccccccsccvccccccccccesessesssevesees John Litel 
PUIG MSIHICH as ee esledieeV lessees cet eeseu sen een aniats Jackie Grattan 
MBmIG Gacstodv vissk os0c nec cccun ceric stehews eeens ce Marguerite Mosier 
Clarice Van Doren  ..encscscccccccuuncvesscusccvusceves Eva Balfour 
Miss Davis of The Telegram ..........eeeeeereee Rolinda Bainbridge 
Jones of The Journal .......ccececcccccesccccsesenne George Le Soir 
Willis Girt he WOLDS cicdiccesece sedcedVactseunns Richard Nicholls 


GAGES GUNG (cass cetwhdascent vicvececcaCesereacenceatesvace Paul Ker 


» 
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ood. 


Charlie Smith, the support of his family falling upon 
him, accepts a job to pose for a sculptress, Clarice Van 
Doren. Ashamed of his job, and pestered by Clarice, 
who wants to adopt him, he bolts the job and goes West 
with his true love, Mamie. 


THE MERRY WORLD 


A revue in two acts. Music by Maurice Rubens, J. 
Fred Coots, Herman Hupfeld and Sam Timber; lyrics 
by Clifford Grey; produced by the Messrs. Shubert (in 
association with Albert de Courville) at the Imperial 
Theatre, New York, June 8, 19206. 


Principals engaged — 


Morris Harvey Evelyn Herbert 
Donald Calthrop Grace Glover 
Dezso Retter Grace Hayes 
Alexander Gray Lola Raine 

Emil Boreo Lily Long 

Edwin Lawrence Dorothy Whitmore 
Nicholas Tripolitoff Margaret Breen 
Salt and Pepper Olga Smirnova 
Sudworth Frazier Moore Sisters 
Starke Patterson Jane Moore 


Bernard Dudley 
Irving Edwards 
Thomas Whitely 
Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 


The eighth annual musical revue in two acts. Sketches 
by George White and William K. Wells; lyrics by B. G. 
De Sylva and Lew Brown; music by Ray Henderson. 
Produced by George White at the Apollo Theatre, New 
York, June 14, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Ann Pennington Willie Howard 
Frances Williams Harry Richmond 
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McCarthy Sisters Eugene Howard 
Fairbanks Twins Tom Patricola 
Fowler and Tamara Buster West 
Rose Perfect James Miller 
Bernardo de Pace John Wells 


Staged by George White. 


GRAND STREET FOLLIES 


The fourth edition, musical revue. Book and lyrics by 
Agnes Morgan; music by Lily Hyland, Arthur Schwartz 
and Randall Thompson. Produced at the Neighborhood 
Theatre, New York, June 15, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Albert Carroll Helen Arthur 
Otto Hulicius Agnes Morgan 
Tan Maclaren Dorothy Sands 
Mare Loebell Blanche Talmud 
Harold Minjer Paula Trueman 
John Roche Vera Allen 
Tom Morgan Mae Noble 

J. Blake Scott Lois Shore 


Jessica Dragonette 
Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
(June 15, 1925— June 15, 1926) 


Plays Performances 
Accused 95 
Adam Solitaire 17 
Alias The Deacon 236 
All Dressed Up 13 
All Wet 8 
American Born 88 
Androcles and Man of 

Destiny 68 
Antonia 55 
Appearances 23 
Applesauce 90 
Arabesque 23 
Arms and the Man 180 
Artists and Models 411 
Ashes of Love 8 
At Mrs. Beam’s 59 
Bad Habits of 1926 19 
Barefoot 29 
Beaten Track, The 17 
Beau Gallant 24, 
Beau-Strings 24 
Bells, The 15 
Beware of Widows 55 
Beyond Evil : 
Big Boy (Revival) 120 
Blossom Time 

(Revival) 16 
Book of Charm 34 


Plays 

Bride of the Lamb 

Bridge of Distances 

Brother Elks 

Buccaneer, The 

Bunk of 1926 

Butter and Egg Man, 
Th 


€ 
By The Way 


Call of Life, The 
Canary Dutch 
Candida (Revival) 
Captain Jinks 
Carmencita and the 
Soldier 
Carolinian, The 
Caught 
Charlot Revue 
Chief Thing, The 
Chivalry 
City Chap, The 
Climax, The 
Clouds 
Cocoanuts, The 
Courting 
Cousin Sonia 
Cradle Snatchers 
Craie’s Wife 
Creaking Chair, The 


Performances 
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16 
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Plays 


Performances 


Crooked Friday, The 21 
Cyrano de Bergerac 

(Revival) 96 
Dagger, The 5 
Daughter of Mme. 

Angot 8 
Dearest Enemy 286 
Devils 29 
Devil To Pay, The ll 
Don Q., Jr. 

(That Smith Boy) 34 
Dope 2 
Dove, The (Revival) 48 
Down Stream 16 
Dream Play, The mAs 
Drift 15 
Dybbuk, The 120 


Easter, One Day More 28 


East Lynne 35 
Easy Come, Easy Go 180 
Easy Terms 15 
Easy Virtue 147 
Edgar Allan Poe 8 
Embers 25 
Emperor Jones, The 
(Revival) 35 


Enchanted April, The 32 


Enemy, The 203 
Fall of Eve 48 
Family Upstairs, The 72 
Find Daddy 16 
First Flight 12 


Florida Girl 40 
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Plays Performances 
Fool’s Bells 5 
Fountain, The 28 
Friend Indeed, A 16 
Garrick Gaieties 43 
Gay Paree 190 
George White’s 
Scandals lial 
Ghosts 34 
Girl Friend, The 103 


Glass Slipper, The 65 


Glory Hallelujah 15 

Goat Song, The 58 

Good Bad Woman, A 
(Revival) 64. 


Grand Duchess and 
the Waiter, The 31 


Grand Street Follies 148 
Great Gatsby, The 112 
Great God Brown ial 


Great Temptations 38 


Green Hat, The 231 
Greenwich Village 

Follies 180 
Gypsy Fires 16 
Half Caste, The 64, 
Half Naked Truth, The 10 
Hamlet 68 
Hamlet (Modern) 88 
Harvest lly 
Hay Fever 49 
Head First 6 
Hedda Gabler 59 
Hello Lola 47 
Henry IV 8 
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Plays Performances 
Holka Polka 21 
Holy Terror, A 32 
Houdini 45 
House of Ussher, The 56 
Human Nature 4 
Hush Money 56 
Importance Of Being 

Earnest, The 50 
In A Garden 73 
Tolanthe 66 
It All Depends 16 
Jane, Our Stranger 4 
Jay Walker, The 16 
Jazz Singer, The 303 
Jest, The 77 
John Gabriel Borkman 7 
Joker, The 16 
June Days 84. 
Juno and the Paycock 74 
Just Beyond 4 
Kiss In The Taxi, A 103 
Kitty’s Kisses 46 
Kongo 89 
Lady’s Virtue, A 136 
Laff That Off 263 
La Perichole 8 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney 252 
Last Night of Don 

Juan 16 
Little Eyolf 8 


Little Poor Man, The 3 
Little Theatre 
Tournament 5 
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Plays Performances 
Love and Death 6 
Love’s Call 20 
Love City, The 42 
Love ’Em and 

Leave ’"Em 152 
Love For Love 

(Revival ) 16 
Love In A Mist 74 
Lovely Lady 21 
Lucky Break, A 23 
Lucky Sam McCarver 29 
Lulu Belle 146 
Lysistrata 3 
Made In America AE 
Magda 24 


Makropoulous Secret .88 
Mama Loves Papa 25 


Man’s Man, A 120 
Man Who Never Died, 
The 22 
Man With A Load Of 
Mischief 16 
Masque of Venice 15 


Master Builder, The 76 
Master of the Inn, The 41 
Matinee Girl, The 24 
Mayflowers 81 


Me 
Merchants of Glory 42 
Merchant of Venice 54 


Merry Merry 176 
Merry World, The 9 
Mixed Bill, 

Neighborhood 27 


Money Business 14, 
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Plays 
Monkey Talks, The 


Moon Is A Gong, The 


Morals 

Morning After, The 
Move On 

Mud Turtle, The 


Naughty Cinderella 
New Gallantry 

Nica 

Night Duel, The 
Night In Paris, A 
Ninety Horse Power 
Nirvana 

No, No, Nanette 
Not Herbert 


Offense, The 

Oh, Mama 

Oh, Oh, Nurse 

One Man’s Woman 
One Of The Family 
Open House 
Outside Looking In 


Paid 

Patsy, The 
Pelican, The 
Pinafore 

Polly 
Pomeroy’s Past 
Port O’ London 
Princess Flavia 
Prunella 


Puppy Love 


Performances 


98 
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Plays Performances 
Rahman Bey, Fakir 24 
Rainbow Rose 55 
Raquel Meller 38 
Right Age To Marry, 

The 33 
Right To Kill, The 16 
Romantic Young Lady, 

The 25 
School For Scandal, 

The (Mrs. Insull) 85 
School For Scandal, 

The (Special Tyler 

Performance) 1 
Schweiger 30 
Sea Woman, The 32 
Servant In The House 12 
Sex 59 
Shanghai Gesture 155 
Shelter 16 
Solid Ivory oe 
Something To Brag 

About 4 
Song Of The Flame 194 
So That’s That 2 
Spanish Repertoire ll 
Sport Of Kings 23 
Spring Fever 56 
Square Crooks 122 
Still Waters 16 
Stolen Fruit 96 
Stronger Than Love 49 
Sweetheart Time 143 
Sunny 309 
Tale Of The Wolf. 

The 13 
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Plays Performances 
Taming Of The Shrew 8 
Tangled Lives 30 
These Charming 


People 107 
Tip-Toes 194 
Trouper, The 24 
Twelve Miles Out 188 


Two Orphans, The 32 


Unchastened Woman, 


The ail 


Vagabond King, The 
Vanities, Earl Carroll 390 
Virgin, The 57 
Vortex, The 157 
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Plays Performances 
Weak Sisters 31 
Weak Woman, A 49 
What Every Woman 

Knows 74 
What’s the Big Idea = 23 
When You Smile 49 
White Cargo 

(Revival ) 16 
White Gold 16 


Wisdom Tooth, The 
Wisecrackers, The 13 


You Can’t Win 2 
Young Blood 73 
Young Woodley 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER FIVE HUNDRED 
PERFORMANCES ON BROADWAY 


To June 15, 1926 


Diehinin' gece was a 1291 
The: Bat ike. ass os oe 867 
The First Year...... 760 
Seventh Heaven..... 704 
White Cargo, Jas. 702 
Peg O’ My Heart.... 692 
East Is West........ 680 
rene? swe chan lent 670 


A Trip to Chinatown, 657 
Rain 


fa..Zat So:ius Foul, Gee 618 
Student Prince...... 608 
AGODIS\i¢: vcvaewaee 603 
Baki. 5 d..00¢ cee 600 
Blossom Time ...... 592 
The Show-Off .....< STL 
mally <\ qeittts Uae 570 
The Music Master... 540 
The Boomerang..... 522 
Shuffle Along....... 504, 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Abarbanell, Lina..... 
Abbott, George....... 
Adams, Maude....... 


Adelaide, La Petite 


MALO VIOLA, 2 ote. aes 
Ames, Robert........ 
Anglin, Margaret..... 
Arbuckle, Maclyn..... 
Arliss, George........ 
ATTNUT. MUA sd c5.0 ss 3 
Atwell, Royos... 3s. ss 
Atwill; Lionel... 2. 


Bacon, Prank... .< + <. 
ainters-b aye ee: 3's 
Barbee, Richard...... 
Barrymore, Ethel..... 
Barrymore, John..... 
Barrymore, Lionel.... 
Bates, Blanche....... 
Aves, | INOLA sos se +s 
Beban, George....... 
Beckley, Beatrice..... 
Beecher, Janet........ 
Belasco, David....... 
Ben-Ami, Jacob...... 
Bennett, Richard...... 
Bennett, Wilda....... 
Benrimo, J. Harry.... 
Bern, ATVING .... » >. « 
Bernard, Barney...... 
Bernard, Sam........ 


Bernhardt, Sarah..... 


Hamisburs, Ny Y): 1895 
Salt Lake City, Utah... .1872 
Gohoes, NPUYAG Se. oc: 1890 
Huntsville, Ala........ 1869 
Hartford, Conne >.) = 1893 
Ottawa, Canada........ 1876 
San Antonio, Texas....1866 
London, England....... 1868 
iapilton. Ontece.. ce. 1869 
Syraclser New less nae es 1880 
Croydin, England...... 1885 


Califormiateresscs es ts 1864 
Los Angeles, Cal....... 1892 
Lafayette Wudss =a... f: 1887 
Philadelphia; Pa....... 1879 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 1882 
London, England....... 1878 
Portlarid’/Ore.... <5. 1873 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 1880 
San Francisco, Cal.....1873 
Roedean, England...... 1885 
Chicweee elle weet 1884 
San Francisco, Cal...... 1862 
NMansk. Russia... ss. cto 1890 
Cass County, Ind....... 1875 
ASDULY Pari Netter 1894 
San Francisco, Cal.....1874 
Hissin ees ee te oe 1888 
Rochester NS Yous « = 1877 
Birmingham, England.. .1863 
Paris, Fyante?... «+ 1844, 
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Bingham, Amelia.......- Hickville, Ohio........ 1869 
Binney, Constance........ Philadelphia, Pa....... 1900 
Blinn, Holbrook......... San Francisco, Cal... ..1872 
Boland; Mary.n.c 03.03% Deteeit:< conan tobias 1880 
Bordoni, Irene.......... Paris cl rance. an sand oer 1895 
Brady;~ Alice? cas 5 vsinnte New kOrka«.« Stuesttreuns 1892 
Brady, William A........ San Francisco, Cal...... 1863 
Breese, Edmund......... Brooklyn, &N.. Yu sagen a 1871 
Brian; , Donald.i2-\.': %siee Sty Jonas Ni cataeeen 1871 
Broadhurst, George H....England ............. 1866 
Brans, | Juliase suds wees Sha VOUS s «ieeasa BA ees 1895 
Bryant, Charles.......... England. .sniiedeeycs 1879 
Brooks, Virginia Fox..... INGW. LOUK: om wie sattee came 1893 
Buchanan, Thompson.....Louisville, Ky......... 1877 
Burke, Billidcanese «char Washington, D. C...... 1885 
Burton, Frederick........ WGN Gan es serene ae 1871 
Byron, sATtnuis sina. nae Brooklyag, N: Ysooe.0. 1872 
Cobill; (Marie; .@.2. «suuas Brooklyn, N.i.¥.catee sas 1871 
Cantor,» Reddit: asta oat NeW L OTK... 405.the aaa 1894 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick...England ............. 1865 
Garle, Richard so5.c3 sade Somerville, Mass....... 1871 
Carlisle, Alexandra...... Yorkshire, England... ..1886 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie...... Lexington, (Kyte deka 1862 
Catlett, Walter. csc. <ie< San Francisco, Cal...... 1889 
Cawthorne, Joseph....... NeW Y OTN...  niseaeih Ste 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer.London .............. 1889 
Chatterton, Ruth......... New. York, .cht.zeieite dan 1893 
Cherry, Charles,......... England.» <’ssvnt x ieee 1872 
Claire, Inaie se in wuisiteee Washington, D. C...... 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite....... Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1887 
Cliffe, H. Cooper........ Enmland }\. atthe ae sare 1862 
Clifford, Kathleen....... Charlottesville, Va...... 1887 
Coburn, Charles........+ Macon, Ga, .cwedeadon 1877 
Coghlan, Gertrude....... PLE Ts Ape Sl 1879 
Coghlan, Rose........... Petersborough, England.1850 


Cohan, George M.........Providence, R. I....... 1878 
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Cohan, Georgette......... Los Angeles, Cal....... 1900 
Collier, Constance....... Windsor, England...... 1882 
Collier, William......... NeweVorkoee enti an sss 1866 
Collinge, Patricia........ Dublin, Ireland........ 1894 
Gollivss Jones hh.'. 22\.% London, England..,....1896 
Conroy. Brank...... <).. London, England...... 1885 
Cooper, Violet Kemble...London, England...... 1890 
Cornell, Katherine....... Berlina) cee ee tes a 1895 
Corrigan, Emmett........ Amsterdam, Holland. ..1871 
Corthell, Herbert........ Boston iass.. hae 1875 
Courtenay, William...... Worcester, Mass........ 1875 
Courtleigh, William...... Gtelsh- Ont. ose. 1869 
Wow lanes Se 4 Boxton anaes). te 1887 
Crane, William H........ Leicester, Mass......... 1845 
Craveniel ranks... 4.6%. Bostoms Magen. oe en 2 1875 
Crews, Laura Hope...... San Francisco, Cal.....1880 
Crosman, Henrietta...... Wheeling, W. Va....... 1865 
Crothers, Rachel......... Bloomington, IIll....... 1878 
Cumberland, John....... St Johny ees. «0 1880 
Dale-Margaret. =. 2/.>:'.. Philadelphia, Pa....... 1880 
Dalton, Gharlesi,.sse% « Enclande. ica 1864. 
DOIYWATHONIE Rede 2 3s ss New? Yorks asec... 2 1875 
Daniels, Mranky: J). ...'.: DaytoneOniowy.. tens = « 1860 
Mawr bezel. Moret cs ces Opdens Utahineen ess 1891 
aye Eathse ers 3). st Minneapolis, Minn..... 1896 
De Angelis, Jefferson....San Francisco, Cal... ..1859 
Pa UU iach os. swig bisa «6 St, PaalSMinne 4023 1880 
De Belleville, Frederic...Belgium ............. 1857 
De Cordoba, Pedro...... INewh Yorkeuwee cee fs 1881 
Dickson, Dorothy........ KarsasiGityery css. sce 1898 
Dillingham, Charles B....Hartford, Conn........ 1868 
Dinehart, Allan... 0.04.6; Missoula, Mont........ 1889 
Ditrichstein, Leo......... Temesbar, Hungary... ..1865 
Dixey, Henry Fas... 00s. Boston, Mass.......... 1859 
Dodson, John E.......... London, England...... 1857 
TVGUEY ORY e atic ss 35. Hungaryecrwre, oes: 1892 
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Dolly, Jennie... .05..<h Hongary: vss ceiceeeera a 1892 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes.New York...........-- 1880 
Doro; Marie: 2... dense’ Duncannon, Pa........ 1882 
D’Orsay, Lawrence....... England 7% sadaisontts sean 1860 
Dressler, Marie.......... Cobourg, Canada....... 1869 
Drew, JOR isisisin eth > seeds Philadelphia, Pa....... 1853 
Drew, Lovise. sate scb.- onc Ne wis Krush s aydae es 1884. 
Druce, Herbert;.. ...< > «sah Englands acadaidrcks the 1870 
Duncan, Isadora......... San Francisco, Cal... ..1880 
Duncan, Augustin........ San Francisco, Cal... ..1873 
Donn, Entina.s att: sisenics Eupland cc ontt areca 1875 
Dupree, Minnie.......... San Francisco, Cal.....1875 
Duse, Eleanora.......... Vigerano, Italy........ 1859 
Eagels, Jeanne.......... Kansas City, Mo....... 1894, 
ames, lar ti vue +S: nntlon Hartford, .Conn........ 1896 
Eddinger, Wallace....... New? Yorkin soy autds< ane 1881 
Edeson, Robert.......... Baltimore, Md......... 1868 
Elliott, Gertrude......... Rockland, Me.......... 1874 
Elliott... Maxine. < cass %s 44 Rockland, Mo,.«ce. a1 1871 
Ehott,. William: «ssid Boston, Mass.......... 1885 
Elliston, Grace.......... Wheeling, W. Va....... 1881 
Ellabor, — BaiG sina decenban ¥e5 Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 
Eltinge, Julian.......... Boston, Mass, «cach «a5 1883 
Emerson, John.......... Sandusky, Ohio........ 1874 
Eevol, Leon ya wew-<thorsiea Sydney, Australia...... 1881 
Ewell. Lois £4 +.0pincasipnedes Memphis, Tenn........ 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas...... Denver, Colod, ..<slinstin 1883 
Farnum, Dustin.......... Hampton Beach, N. H...1874 
Farnum, William........ Boston, Masa hisenids. can 1876 
Farrar, Geraldine........ Melrose, Mass......... 1883 
Faversham, William...... Warwickshire, England.1868 
Fealy, Maude. sit- sate -Memphis, Tenn........ 1883 
Fenwick, Irene.......... Chicago, Ill... dcwuselas 1887 
Ferguson, Elsie.......... NGW. Y Oris xs, cemmiedin att 1883 


Bialds, (Lewis, «4. »s.« «sian Naw: York, ; és: accel 1867 
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Bindlay, Ruths ..4.GhasiN INewarY Ork...aast tes 1897 
Wischer, Aliceieiea.. ors ENSMANIAT . .. «cee cee 1869 
Misher, Lolasimuer. .3 465 Chicago, Ul wen eae 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern...New Orleans, La....... 1867 
Fontanne,, Lynn... ...... London, England...... 1882 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir J...London, England...... 1853 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald..New York............. 1854. 
Frederick, Pauline....... Boston, Mass.......... 1884 
Priganza, Trixie. .e.5., 3. Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1870 
Frohman, Daniel........ Sandusky, Ohio........ 1850 
Fulton, Maude.......... SUMLotis Mowes. cx 1883 
Carden, -Mary.2. 20. 530% DPCOMONUS ty )s. c= Pca tete act 1876 
Gaythorne, Pamela....... POUANC 5 «in GA shes side 1882 
George, Grace........... NEW ar OPK te our atone 1879 
Gillette, William......... Fartiord:] Gonne ss yt 1856 
Gillmore, Frank......... News WOrks. «4a eee~ as 1884. 
Gillmore, Margalo....... Epigtand-c; dies aes <sah 1901 
splasere Ul eris. <->. >» Allegheny, Pa. .5.. «0s 1874 
Gleason, James.......... INGWeel Obie cree aoe 1885 
Glendinning, Ernest...... Ulverston, England..... 1884. 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand....London, England...... 1869 
SILOV PIONG sc Paiste sc + 5» s Middlebury, Vt.........1883 
Grey, Katherine......... San Francisco, Cal...... 1873 
Hackett, James K........ Wolf Island, Ont....... 1869 
Haines, Robert T........ Munei¢e.cind;:s..). ortae 1870 
Hale, Louise Closser..... Chicago, .LNsii2n ¢ ieee 1872 
Hall, Laura Nelson...... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1876 
Hamilton, Hale.......... Topeka, Kansas........ 1880 
Hampden, Walter........ Brooklyn, “No ¥2>; eo 1879 
Hanson, Gladys.......... Atlanta Gace me tarot 1887 
Haraing, Lyniis.s..s8 0s Newport “3 ays cman. ee 1867 
Hawtrey, Charles........ Eton, -Englind [4.5% 7 1858 
Hayes; Heleniv.4;.. 620.5. Washington, D. C...... 1900 
Hazzard, John E......... Newsk orkt. . ) cette 1881 


Hedman, Martha......... Ostersund, Sweden...... 1888 
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Heggie, O., Pink-:e sa oe Australia... sce e's sibs 1879 
Heming, Violet........5% Leeds, *England........ 1893 
Herbert, Victor.......... Dublin, Ireland........ 1859 
Herne, * Chrystalarraen' ss. a Dorchester, Mass....... 1883 
Hilliard, Roberts 2.~ sant New "York: oi. 5-<ayeteene 1857 
Hitchcock, Raymond..... Auburn, NYirewioae 1870 
Hodge, William......... AlbionsONitiYs. kianmee 1874 
Hopper, DeWolf......... New Yorkimhtaach stone 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace...San Francisco, Cal... ..1874 
Holmes, Taylors). ,.tekes Newark, N. Jaca < akicas 1872 
Howard, Leshias'4. <1 it.t. London, England....... 1890 
Huban; Bileén.. 020555 Loughrea, Ireland...... 1895 
Hall, Henity: <. 40 Gacten Louisville, Ky......... 1893 
Hunter, Glenn... <..« daaistas Highland Mills, N. Y...1896 
Illington, Margaret....... Bloomington, Ill....... 1881 
Irving, Isabel. 22 hare Bridgeport, Conn....... 1871 
Irwin, )\Mayins, \ ad dekeene Whitby, Ont.ccdt.ewens 1862 
Janis, Hisie. 27. « aah 2 Delaware, Ohio........ 1889 
Joel); Clara: Alias eee Jersey ’.Citys IN. Juche es 1890 
Walon WALT. taiets setae Washington, D. C...... 1883 
Katich,. Bérthains suas. a Lemberg, Galicia....... 1874 
Keane: Dots: citi eee Michigan ..'.. eae cs yetadtom 
Keenan, Frank.......... Dubuque, Ta.ssitnl. sae 1858 
Keightley, Cyril......... New South Wales, Aus. .1875 
Kennedy, Madge... ..«.«« Chicago, Ill, cals on 1890 
Kerrigan; J, Ma.).j-anaie Dublin, Ireland........ 1885 
Kerr, Geoffrey.......... London, England...... 1895 
Kershaw, Willette........ Clifton Heights, Mo... ..1890 
Rigsta,. Tessa ccaves ane Cicago, . [iltironcwatd 1893 
Kruger, Otto; Seen. seen otedo, O; cageecewe . 1895 
Lackaye, Wilton......... Witginia ... sa eaeaes's . - 1862 
Larrimore, .Francine:.)...«sHUeala J. css asain 1888 


La Rue, Graces. .iiisiaies Kansas City, Mo....... 1882 
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Lauder) Harry. 6/0... Portobello, England... 
Lawrence, Gertrude...... Belandsi; ores ss eee 
Lawrence, Margaret...... drenton 7; Jisnkaeat 
Mawton, / Thats... 645.9. <. Houisvalle, “Ky; coats. 
ieanreGetil: Ween 6545 DINOS eis east oes grees 
LeGallienne, Eva........ London, England...... 
Vevey; Ethel... side 00s San Francisco, Cal.... 
TeewWiss sAdlatecs es east ING Wael OLkets eee a's « 
Lewis, Mabel Terry...... London, England...... 
Lillie, Beatrice........... Toronto, Ganada....3% : 
Loftus Cecilia. .)20 > (CTAB LOW a eareticde wales: «ans 
Roramen Roberts. 470.7. EMSLANOU Pay se eire sis ae © 
Dorraine; Lillian... :..... San Francisco, Cal... 

Low-Tellegems 00.65 . «jeer Amsterdam, Holland . 

Mack Andrews, ?.' + « + «x Boston, — Mass. « ..5;.43481..4 
Mack, Willard.......... Ontario, Canada....... 
Mackay, Elsie........... London, England....... 
MacKellar, Helen........ Canada we... «abe a/ats oe 
DSHS DUIS Rit o cart New VY Orks. <2 ite dees 
Mantell, Robert B........ Ayrshire, Scotland..... 
Marinoft, Fania .. css, <. . RUSE: Hoan cee scapes 
Marivale, Philip......... (evs Fe seg ay Get RO ae a 
Marlowe,J0la:. oo. 5)... » Caldbeck, England..... 
Matthison, Edith Wynne..England ............. 
Distae Cyrille. ce... ss London, England...... 
McIntyre, Frank......... Ann Arbor, Mich...... 
Nietiaé, Drucet c's >. «0 vss « VACIN Svs see oe one 
Meighan, Thomas........ Pittshureh, Paws: 4a, 64 
MrelnatiNelites cc vs sca «s Melbourne, Australia... 
Mouien, Pdllers vs. 5s 3s England yi i acca ts 
Rertete Ory sie eejeus os» Seville Spaitieey «<tr 
DMUNGE;* LIGOEY Sie e vis ee London, England...... 
Miller, Marilyn.......... Findlay Ohio. gece 4; 
Mitchell, Grant.......... Columbus, Ohio....... 
WMC EIAI OS) Sn !5 6 «eds e « Budapest ra ss awe comes 


Nrodres, Clara... ys iss 0's Omaha, Neb........::. 
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Morris;: Clara....49:: «250k Toronto, Canada....... 1846 
Murphy, Tittexs. +s isis¢ Rupert, ¢Visicesatan sau 1860 
Nash, Florence.......... Troy, N. Vil ately ree 1888 
Nasty, Mary.3 <tc. fc Troyy NED OTA Se 1885 
Nazimova, Mme......... Crimea, ‘Russia .. 6.4. 1879 
Nielsen, Alice........... Nashville, Tenn........ 1876 
Norris, William......... New Yorkc .cwsctheees 1872 
Olcott, Chauncey........ Providence, R. I........ 1862 
O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone.New York............. 1889 
GO Weil.. Nanc@ueis vi een Oakland, Cals scchiaaton's 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia........ Mansfield, Ohio........ 1886 
Painter, Eleanor......... TOWas Gas che. ees 1890 
Pawie, ‘Leiox? 7" AP Pss London, England...... 1872 
Pennington, Ann......... Philadelphia, Pan cae 1898 
Petere Rollo s.s-705% «foe. PRriss 85% oc's cre 1893 
Picktord, Mary ota. asec FROURG™ s ‘u'a's « ¥ or ote es 1893 
Post; Guy" Bateaiaiy. 27% Seattle, Wash; oc. .s ces 1875 
Powers, James T......... New *York..203 55. 728 1862 
Power, Tyrone.......... London, England...... 1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie....... San Francisco, Cal... ..1889 
Reed, Florence.........: Philadelphia, Pa....... 1883 
Rennie, James........... Toronto, Canada....... 1890 
Revelle, Hamilton....... Gibraltar ..-c:, stact.ftcasnal 1872 
Rickard, AInv. «a vices Boston, Mass. face 1880 
Richman, Charles........ Citeaats, » IL] anti comes 1870 
Ritng. Dlancue. tics 9x0 sae Goston, Nass. +. cmnch ve 1876 
Ring, frances... : deatels INGWhal OTK se Sin Orsi 1882 
Roberts, Theodore....... San Francisco, Cal.....1861 
Robson, Mayer ices saat Aputralia: + «1 omdiisih «sek 1868 
Rogers, Will... «suecs seek Oklahoma |» » sx siuaahte oe 1881 
Ross, Thomas W......... Boston, Masa, . .oaste ra 1875 
Ruben, JO06. > vcees seste Belgium <3 ne gies tigen 1886 
Russell, Annie........... Liverpool, England... .1864. 
Russell, Lillian.......... Cltnton, Ohio, «eo. asctens 1860 


Feyant; | Mary, vss «sass «at Now, Yorkies «<wagh tren 1885 
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manderson, Jtlia ./t 2 ss). 2 Springfield, Mass....... 1887 
Santley, Joseph.......... palt Lake City........ 1889 
Dawver, LVy in. «aud wee a London, England...... 1897 
Sone, Pritzeaetts. sts c8 Vienna, Austria....... 1879 
Schildkraut, Joseph...... Bucharest, Roumania. . .1896 
DEO VEL phase beat Mae Lanes ss wor sa ae 1866 
Re cii eiea? ) (oF: OR a ee ae Brockway, Mich........ 1873 
Segal, Vivienne.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1897 
pelwyn, Edgar... ..¢. 00% Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1875 
Serrano, Vincent......... INGwre MOTI: oh ttle tas oe 1870 
Shannon,” Efhie.......5-..«. Cambridge, Mass....... 1867 
Shaw, > Mary7 97 .iais ew ¢ ee Wolfeboro, N. H....... 1860 
Shepley, Ruth........... NG d rk. ot wilas wakes as 1889 
Sherman, Lowell......... San Francisco, Cal... ..1885 
Sidney, George. ......... ING Wis COP Ky sie vee nusha, ancste 1876 
Sitgreaves, Beverly....... Ghorileston, SS. Cosas. » 1867 
Shimmer: Os. &5,..0. 4's + « Cambridgeport, Mass... 1857 
Sothern, Edward H....... New Orleans, La....... 1859 
pone; iaida a. 6: ses Atistralia jor. waters 1875 
Stables ROSE cain asthe ce Montreal, Canada...... 1872 
SERED GTMANCES: 46 aes x ales « Oneonta,.INetices «27 +n 1886 
Stevens, Emily.......... Newsy orkioes cork <n 1882 
Stone? Pred «5 weds sta ss Denver, Colony. 2.2: 1873 
Taliaferro, Edith......... Boston. <csceree  Cavk s 1892 
Taliaferro, Mabel........ NEW CL OTs os. poh eed 1887 
Tanouay, Eva. ocx... .' Middletown, Conn...... 1878 
Parlor, Laurette... 6... News Yorks 400), ane 1884. 
Werlc Almas f.ichtaix sees NeW Y Otkiaucate poe ps 1892 
PP CIV Cte o6 3c y0 8 chs bss Neéw-\ OfKin setae aes 1894. 
Templeton, Fay.......... Lattle Rock, Ark G;52 .0% 1865 
ere y, kulleny + 6.5504 «5 hye Coventry, England..... 1848 
Thomas, Augustus....... pts. Linas: MGs 5 <1 ans 1859 
Thomas, John Charles. ...Baltimore, Md......... 1887 
pGMey, GUTS so h.6 as ss Philadelphia, Pa....... 1878 
Tobin, Genevieve........ NGW GX OTK cai «as ae tale 1901 


Aas WANEAN gga Fie tps on 9 Ney VER oe ie pene 1903 
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Toler, Sidney 
Trevor, Norman 
‘TFraex,: Exnést dn eal. »< a 
Tynan, Brandon 


éa%e cyte ee ee 


Ultic,Lenore. a. ssisae 0% 
Valentine, Grace........ 


Varesi, Gilda 


Victor, Josephine 


oe Ge 6 6 Oe SLE 0 


“eee eee 


Wainwright, Marie 
Walker, Charlotte....... 
Warfield, David 
Warwick, Robert........ 


cr 60% es 4568 @) 


Welford, Dallas 
Westley, Helen 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas... 
Whiteside, Walker 
Wilson, Francis........ 
Winant, Forrest......... 
Winwood, Estelle 
Wise, Thomas A......... 
Wood, Pages, . <awnaowt's 
Wycherly, Margaret 
Wyndham, Olive........ 
Wynn, Ed 


oe. aera) & One. © 


ee 


Zabelle,. Floratsh:cucesied 
Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr..... 
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Warrensburg, Mo 
-Calcutta 
. Denver, 


-Dublin, Ireland 


e WALLCMSUULS, LYhUe ee we 


Indianapolis, Ind....... 
Milan, Italy 


Hungary 


eALULIN ALY «eee eee eer eeee 


-Philadelphia, Pa....... 
-Galveston, Texas 
San Francisco, Cal..... 
Cal 


@ 6.10) e oF 0 
. 


.Liverpool, England..... 
. Brooklyn, 
-London, England....... 
Logansport, Ind........ 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Newovork. o.cckuipereed 


id. coe 


S) 6, 0 61CMi ane » eel ee 


SIAN | ck catia ein 
-Philadelphia, Pa....... 
-Philadelphia, Pa....... 


-Constantinople ........ 


sChivago, Ill. s-sseneabes 


NECROLOGY 
(June 15, 1925 — June 15, 1926) 


Henry Vogel, actor, 60. A character actor of many 
years’ service in legitimate theatres and later in 
pictures. Died, New York, June 17, 1925. 

Richard Field Carroll, actor and dramatist, 59. Associ- 
ated with Lillian Russell in “The Brigands,” 
“Poor Jonathan,” etc. Born, Boston; died, New 
York, June 26, 1925. 

Max Hirsch, theatrical executive, 61. For twenty-seven 
years treasurer of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; later with the “Music Box Revue” on tour. 
Died, Blue Point, L. I., July 23, 1925. 

John J. Morrissey, actor, 70. Had a hand in establishing 
first Orpheum vaudeville circuit; was with Hav- 
erly Minstrels. Born, Detroit, Mich.; died, New 
York, July 24, 1925. 

Jenny Lee, actress, 75. Starred western territory in 
Shakespearean repertoire; later in vaudeville, 
Courtright and Lee; finished in pictures. Died, 
Hollywood, Cal., August 4, 1925. 

Florence Smythe (Mrs. Theodore) Roberts, actress, 47. 
Well known as Florence Smythe for many years. 
Later in pictures. Died, Hollywood, Cal., August 
29, 1925. 

Tom Dingle, dancer, 38. Famed as an eccentric dancer 
after successful appearance at Friars’ benefit in 
1912. Previously in vaudeville. Died, New 
York, September 6, 1925. 

Kate Meek, actress, 87. Played in support of the old- 
timers, Edwin Forrest, Edwin Booth, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, Charlotte Cushman, etc. Later was in 
Lotta’s company for some time, and still later a 
Frohman actress supporting John Drew, Maude 
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Adams, W. H. Crane, Otis Skinner, etc. Last 


engagement with Nazimova in “Marionettes.” 
Died, New York, August 3, 1925. 

William T. Clark, actor, 62. For many years on legiti- 
mate stage; last engagement “The Mongrel.” 
Died, Brooklyn, N. Y., September 14, 1925. 

Holman Clark, actor, 61. Prominent on English stage 
for many years, notably in the Barrie repertoire; 
the original Pirate Hook in “Peter Pan.” Died, 
London, September 7, 1925. 

Ada Lewis, actress, 50. Prominent as a character come- 
dienne for thirty years. In Harrigan and Hart 
company she originated the réle of a tough girl 
that she later played in many productions. She 
had been engaged for the current production of 
“Sunny.” Born, New York; died, Hollis, L. [., 
September 24, 1925. 

Eugene Sandow, strong man of vaudeville, 58. Toured 
America, first for Abbey, Shoeffel and Grau, 
later under management of Florenz Ziegfeld. 
Born, Germany, became British subject; died, 
London, October 14, 1925. 

Horace D. James, actor, 72. Prominent in the George 
Cohan companies for years, notably “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford” and “Hit the Trail Holli- 
day.” Played with Warfield in “The Auctioneer.” 
Died, Orange, N. J., October 16, 1925. 

John Tiller, dancing master, 71. For over fifty years 
the head of the famous Tiller dancing schools in 
England from which many units of eight and six- 
teen girls each have been recruited for American 
productions. Born, Manchester, England; died, 
New York, October 22, 1925. 

Lucille McVey Drew, actress, 35. Widow of the late Sid- 
ney Drew. Popular playing opposite her hus- 
band in many screen comedies. Died, Hollywood, 
Cal., November 3, 1925. 
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Charles A. Bird, manager, 70. For many years a Shu- 
bert executive. Born, Lockport, N. Y.; died, 
Hornell, N. Y., November 11, 1925. 

Hugh Antoine D’Arcy, actor and manager, 82. Gained 
fame as the author of the poem, “The Face on the 
Barroom Floor,” published in the New York Dis- 
patch in 1887. Born, France; died, New York, 
November 11, 1925. 

Clara Morris, actress, 77. For many years at the head 
of her profession in America. Began her career 
in Cleveland when she was thirteen. Played in 
many famous stock companies and was long a 
star under Augustin Daly’s management. Born, 
Toronto, Canada. Family name Morrison. Died, 
New Canaan, Conn., November 20, 1925. 

Preston W. Eldridge, minstrel, 71. Long associated with 
Lew Dockstader, “Honey Boy” Evans. Son of 
Aunt Louisa Eldridge, for many years prominent 
in actor circles. Born, Philadelphia; died, New 
York, December 13, 1925. 

James O. Barrows, actor, 72. Once leading man with 
Adelaide Neilson. Later played with Barrows 
and Lancaster in vaudeville for many years. Died 
Hollywood, Cal., December 7, 1925. 

Orme Caldara, actor, 50. Prominent as leading man of 
Jane Cowl’s companies. Died Saranac Lake. 
N. Y., October 21, 1925. 

Barbara La Marr, actress, 30. Prominent in moving 
pictures. Died Altadema, Cal., January 31, 1926. 

George V. Hobart, playwright, 59. Wrote the librettos 
of many musical plays and dramas, including 
“Experience,” “Wildfire,” “The Wild Rose,” and 
“Sunny.” Born, Cape Breton, N. S.; died, Cum- 
berland, Md., January 31, 1926. 

Edith Browning, actress, 51. Prominent in musical 
comedies. Died Baltimore, January 20, 1926. 
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Carrie Clarke Ward Brown, actress, 64. Began career in 
Lawrence Barrett’s company, supported Nat C. 
Goodwin, William Faversham and others. Later 
in pictures. Born, Virginia City, Nevada; died, 
Hollywood, Cal., February 6, 1926. 

George Middleton, manager, 81. One of the founders of 
the Kohl-Middleton firm and the Orpheum cir- 
cuit of vaudeville theatres. Born, Boston; died, 
South Pasadena, February 14, 1926. 

Echlin Gayer, actor, 48. Prominent in companies sup- 
porting Ethel Barrymore in “Captain Jinks,” 
Cyril Maude in “If Winter Comes,” and Nance 
O’Neill in “Stronger Than Love,” his last engage- 
ment. Died, New York, February 14, 1926. 

Ida Jeffreys-Goodfriend, actress, 70. Began with A. M. 
Palmer’s stock company, 1876. Later joined 
Daly. Died New York, February 16, 1926. 

Leonard Grover, playwright, 92. Author of “Our Board- 
ing House,” a comedy that first brought fame to 
Robson and Crane. Also an operatic impres- 
sario for years. Died, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 
7, 1926. 

Victory Bateman, actress, 60. For many years promi- 
nent in touring and stock companies. Finished 
in pictures. Died, Los Angeles, March 2, 1926. 

William H. Burton, actor, 81. Prominent in the theatre 
for sixty years, playing in support of Joseph Jef- 
ferson, Maggie Mitchell and Charlotte Cushman 
in Washington and many engagements on tour. 
Finished in pictures. Died, New York, March 
15, 1926. 

Jacob P. Adler, actor, 71. The leader of the Yiddish 
theatre in New York for years and known inter- 
nationally as a Jewish tragedian. Died, New 
York, April 1, 1926. 
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Henry Miller, actor manager, 68. For fifty years promi- 
nent in the profession, playing in support of 
Helena Modjeska, Adelaide Neilson, Mme. Jaune- 
schek, Clara Morris, etc. Became leading man of 
the Empire Theatre Stock Company, New York, 
and later was a star in his own right for thirty- 
five years. He helped to write “Heartsease” and 
“Zira.” His more recent plays included “The 
Great Divide,” “The Famous Mrs. Fair,” “Pas- 
teur,” “The Changelings,” and “Embers.” Born, 
London, England; died, New York, April 9, 1926. 

Harry Ashford, actor, 68. Prominent in support of 
Cyril Maude for many years. Born, London; 
died, Whitestone, L. I., April 10, 1926. 

Harry Bulger, comedian, 54. For many years a popular 
co-star with the late Sherrie Matthews, in musical 
comedy. Died, Freeport, L. I., April 15, 1926. 

Jeffreys Lewis, actress, 69. Prominent in the older stock 
companies, at one time playing leads opposite 
Lester Wallack at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
and on tour. Gained fame in “For-get-me-not,” 
“Diplomacy,” and similar dramas. Played in 
support of William Faversham, John Drew, etc. 
Born, London; died, New York, April 29, 1926. 

Rida Johnson Young, playwright, 51. Author of many 
successful comedies, including “Brown of Har- 
vard,” “Naughty Marietta,’ “Maytime,” and 
“Little Old New York.” Born, Baltimore; died, 
Southfield Point, Conn., May 8, 1926. 

Dave Christy, minstrel, 73. A popular singer and come- 
dian, playing in the old days with Harrigan and 
Hart, McIntyre and Heath, and later in “The 
Heart of Maryland,” “The Old Homestead,” “San 
Toy,” etc. Died, New York, May 15, 1926. 

Ada Dow, actress, 79, Played in support of the old time 
stars and served as coach for Julia Marlowe. 
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Took Shakespearean company to the Orient on 
three tours. Died, New York, May 19, 1926. 

Donald Robertson, actor, 66. Prominent in the classic 
roles in the ’70s and ’80s, and since 1908, a 
pioneer in the art theatre movement in Chicago. 
Born, Edinburgh, died Chicago, May 20, 1920. 

James Burrowes, actor, 84. Played in support of old- 
time stars, was member of Boston Museum Stock 
company and in original cast of “Dr. Jeckyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” supporting Mansfield. Died, Lynn, 
Mass., May 20, 1926. 

Harry Leighton, actor, 60. Many years prominent in 
classic and modern drama. Last played in “Three 
Wise Fools.” Died Bayshore, L. I., May 30, 1926. 
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Topsy and Eva, 24 

Torch Bearers, The, 412 

To The Ladies, 31 

Tragedy of Nan, 20 

Tree of Kerioth, The, 27 

Trimmed In Scarlet, 415 
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Trip To Chinatown, A, 610 
Trouper, The, 563, 610 
Tweedles, 31 

Twelve Miles Out, 10, 497, 610 
Two Orphans, The, 6, 579, 610 


Unchastened Woman, The, 6, 


Vagabond King, The, 8, 451, 
610 

Valiant, The, 591 

Virgin, The, 12, 558, 610 

Vortex, The, 8, 18, 243, 445, 
610 


Wappin’ Wharf, 30 

Weak Sisters, 22, 29, 472, 610 

Weak Woman, A, 538, 610 

Weasel, The, 591 

Weaver of Tarsus, The, 27 

What Every Woman Knows, 4, 
583, 610, 
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What Price Glory, 5, 17, 22, 
23, 24, 30 

What’s The Big Idea, 576, 610 

When You Smile, 463, 610 

Whispering Wires, 30 

White Cargo, 6, 24, 29, 582, 
610 


White Collars, 24, 29 

White Gold, 489, 610 

Wisdom Tooth, The, ix, 12, 
378, 416, 551, 610 

Wisecrackers, The, 518, 610 

Writing On The Wall, 415 


You and I, 31 

You Can’t Win, 554, 610 

You Don’t Understand, 25, 26 

Young Blood, 22, 23, 501, 610 

Young Woodley, ix, 9, 243, 306, 
416, 417, 484, 610 


Ziegfeld Follies, 13 
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